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'^  CHAPa?ER  I. 

^  WHITHEB,    AH,    WHITHEK? 

> 

c^The  scene  opens  upon    a  deligbtfiil  evening  in  early 

'spring,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  genial 
son  iras  sinking  behind  the  western  hills.  Those  slanting 
sunbeams  fell  upon  many  a  happy  home  and  cheerful 
group,  as  th^  declined  toward  the  mountain-^adowed 
horizon.  No  group,  however,  was  there  upon  that 
deligbtfol  day,  which  was  happier  than  that  one  to  which 
ve  would  call  attention. 

Seated  beside  the  doorway  of  a  snug  New-England 
village  house  were  two  persons,  a  ma^  and  wife ;  while 
between  them,  and  chatting  merrily  as  he  ran  from  one 
to  the  other,  was  a  bright  boy  of  some  three  years. 

ISfark  Winters,  the  husband  and  &ther,  was  a  young 
merchant^  well  to  do,  though  not  in  circumstances  of 
affluence.  Four  years  of  married  life  had  he  seen,  and 
they  had  been  seasons  of  unalloyed  happiness.     By  indus- 

•  try  and  devotion  to  business,  coupled  with  an  unimpeach- 
able moral  character,  he  had  won  the  good  opinions  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Although  young,  and 
dependent  upon  his  own  exertions,  Mark  had  been  a 
favourite  with  Jude  Sainton,  a  rich,  influential  citLsen,  and 
"when  the  young  man  asked  the  judge  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter — ^the  courted  and  flattered  Agnes — ^the  request 
was  cheerfully  granted.     The  lovers  were  united,  and, 

.    under  the  auspices  of  his  father-in-laVs  influence,  Mark 
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had  tliriven  even  beyond  hk  most  sangumee^q^^f^tiqip^y 
]^ot  only  was  this  tme  in  bosmess  matters,  bnt^as  ii^^iq^,!;), 
and  citizen,  he  daily  gained  in  the  x;o]3sidera|Lio;|^  af^h^, 
community.  ..... 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  both  the  par^i;^  jn^^q 
deeply  engrossed  by  the  ohildish  enjoyment^  ,ofc.J^t^le 
Edward,  the  laughing,  bright-eyed  pledge  of  their  love  and 
happiness. 

Endowed  with   all  the   ardoor  of  tez}y  <^i)4haQd's 
happy  heart,  and  blessed  with  health  vod  vigoi^,.,tb^e 
little  fellow  entered  with  full  zest  into  the  pleasures:  of 
the  hour.     With  hearty  bursts  of  infantile  laughtert  ihe 
flew  from  point  to  point,  ndw  ilite»t  Ufi^n  ihe  (!«|»t^>fe  of 
F;ome   buzzing  insect,    and   when  that  fi^t  'W>as  ,^ocQni- 
plished,  or  his  nimble  feet  had  proven  imnalffi^ent  6>T.^h^ 
task,  he  would  return  to  his  father^A  side,  «nd  scinmbli^ 
upon  his  knee,  give  way  to  the  delight  he  fdt  in  hefot}', 
ringing  bursts  of  merriment.     After  a  momentary  p^use, 
he  would  dart  away  upon  seme  other  childiah  &ncy//aiid 
return  to  be  caressed  by  the   happy  mother   in   like 
manner.  -    •>    . 

For  the  twentieth  time  had  he  left  the  side  .of  his 
parents,  when  an  aged  woman,  who  had  been  elosely. 
regarding  his  gambols  from  within,  appeared  at  the  door.' 
Her  brow  was  somewhat  clouded,  and  there  was  «  look,  of 
concern  upon  her  venerable  features,  quite  foreign. to  their 
usual  benignant  cast, 

"I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Winters,"  she  sai<),  abx^Qst 
moitmfuUy,  "  that  someihing  will  happen  to  this.  J)oy,  so 
sure  as  you're  alive  !  I  never  knew  a  chUd  ^rry  oPv  ii^ 
this  w'^y  thdt  wasn't  eiiik&t  siok  or  m^  witk  ^pme 
accident.*  *  <  -    ♦  ,.     ,  .,. 

The  molhef  wotild  have  laaglwd  nt  tho  f^rs  of  g9P.«J 
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AiMi'  lAity,  but  abe  feai^d  to  ^noiuul  her  kindly  beaji't, 
afi^'in  ^relc^  tones  expiiessed  her  faith  that  all  would 
be  ^im  witii  t^  child. 

''  I'm  half  a  mind  to  call  bim,  however,"  the  mother 
sJM6dy  riakig  to  her  leet. 

Even  while  she  hesitated,  Ms  dear,  ringing  laugh  came 
tb  ber  ear.     Mark  drew  her  gently  to  bia  knee.  j 

"  Let  the  little  fellow  play,"  be  said,  quietly ;  "  the        1 
clear  air  and  soft  spriofj^time  have  filled  bis  heart  with        ' 
bappiiie»^     Sorrow  will  come  only  too  soon  to  the  little 
sbttl.^*  .    .- 

H6>^  prophetic  were  the  words  ! 

^''W<yiild  yciNi  betieve,  Mark,  I  saw  some  one  to-day — 
oli^'that  you' once  fi^t  an  especial  interest  in !  Guess 
Wbb,  jtult  to  let  mo  know  how  shrewd  you  may  be  in 
i^ikt  l!9^ew  England  practice  T 

^*9%en  you  must  give  me  some  clue  from  which  to 
guess  r ' 

"  "Well — ^it  was  one  of  my  former  flames ;  one  of  your 
livals  in  d^ys  long  agooe.     Isn't  that  definite  V 

"  You  know  I  never  was  well  posted  upon  the  subject 
of  your  discarded  lovers  !    So  I  must  decline  giving  any 

^^  You  have  not  foi^otten  Sam  BrownT'  Agnes  queried 
iJdtb  a  look  of  mischief — "  yotw  old  /avowrite  /" 

^1  have  some  oocasion  to  remember  him,"  Mark 
returned ;  "  but  you  must  be  mistaken.  Sam  went  West . 
a^^  two  years  ago,  as  I  understood." 

"'Mkkirmay  be,  and  yet  I  saw  him  to-day,  as  plainly  as 
I  ^s/^  y^i  here;  He  passed  along  the  road  wbUe  I  wa3 
[^lUJ^  with  ^Our  child  at  the  door.  I  recognized,  him  at 
once,  but  gave  him  no  sign,  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  a 
^'^iyn  aA  to  who  I  m^t  be.     Hjo  was  mncb  bronzed 
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from  exposure,  and  I  presume  has  just  returned  fi'om  the 
Far  West  states." 

'^  Unless  he  is  much  changed  for  the  better,  he  will  lead 
an  unsettled  life,"  said  Mark,  reflectively.  *^  His  tem- 
perament was  such  that  he  must  have  dash  and  exeite- 
ment.  It  maybe  that  he  will  form  settled  habits  at  some 
time,  but  I  should  fear  to  trust  the  happiness  of  a  second 
party  to  his  keeping." 

"  Beally,  Mark,  I  do  not  see  that  your  opinion  of  poor  ' 
Sam  changes  with  the  lapse  of  time.     You  alwa3rs  were 
uncharitable  towards  him  T    Agnes  remarked  with   a 
slight  laugh. 

*^  Yet,  no  more  than  justly.  He  was  wild  and  reckless^ 
with  no  moral  principle,  nothing  to  guide  him  save 
impulse  and  passion.  He  had  money  in  plenty  to  serve 
his  purpose,  and  when  his  determination  was  once  takeii^ 
nothing  would  deter  him.  Do  you  know,  dearest,  I  half 
think  he  was  terribly  nonplussed  by  your  refusul  of  his 
buitr 

"  I  think  you  have  remarked  that  bdbre.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  might  have  rankled  a  little  in  his  impulsive 
bosom,  yet  he  has  probably  forgotten  it  all  long  ago." 

*^  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  he  forgets  so  readily,"- 
Mark  suggested,  with  some  emphasis, 

'^  But  you  do  not  mean  that  you  are  afraid  of  him  ?" 
playfally  queried  the  wife,  while  a  little  tantaliz&og  smile 
played  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

"  No,  I  do  not  fear  him,"  Mark  returned.  "  At  tiie 
same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  do  us  an  injnty, 
were  it  within  his  power.  But  let  us  dismiss  this  sulijieivt.; 
it  is  getting  late.     Call  Edward;  it  is  time  he  were  in." 

Mrs.  Winters  skipped  merrily  away  in  the  directiDn 
taken  by  the  truant,  while  her  clear  voice  called  upon  his 
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tltene.  Mark  started  with  surprise,  as  he  heard  the  voice 
call  again  and  again,  with  no  response. 

It  was  nearly  five  minutes  before  Agnes  returned,  and 
a  look  g£  fear  was  upon  her  features,  Mark,  not  noticing 
that  she  was  alone,  turned  to  enter  the  dwelling,  but 
quickly  hastened  to  her  side  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

"  Mark,"  she  exclaimed,  hastily,  "  I  can  find  nothing 
of  Edward  ;  I  am  sure  he  is  not  in  the  yard  or  garden  ; 
I  have  searched  in  every  nook  and  comer !  Where  can 
^  have  gone  ?" 

"  You  must  have  overlooked  him,"  the  fiither  returned, 
endeavouring  to  be  calm,  though  deeply  startled  at  the 
absence  of  the  child.  "  I  will  assist  you  in  finding  him;" 
and  together  they  returned  to  renew  the  search. 

Hither  and  thither  they  hastened,  calling  the  name  of 
the  nussing  one,  exploring  every  spot  where  it  was  possible 
he  might  be  hidden,  or  have  wandered. 

Every  foot  of  the  ground  had  been  traversed  and 
examined,  all  to  no  piyrpose,  and  again  the  startled  and 
afflicted  parents  stood  face  to  face.  Each  gazed  upon  the 
other,  each  read,  the  pain  and  anxiety  which  lent  that 
deadly  pallor  to  the  features — ^the  wild  beating  to  the 
heart.  ^- 

"  Agnes,  where  ccm  the  child  be  ?"  asked  Mark.  The 
trembling  mother  could  only  repeat  the  inquiry. 

"  Possibly  he  may  have  returned  to  the  house,  unob- 
served," suggested  Mark,  catchiag  at  the  shadow  of  a 
hope.     "  Let  us  at  least  search  there." 

'Th$y  retunaed  to  the  house,  and  from  attic  to  cellar 
evtMpy  ^corner  and  apartment  was  examined.  All  was  in 
vain  ^  the*  child  was  not  to  be  found. 

Inhere  was  now  but  one  course  to  be  pursued,  and  this 
v«s  at'^ttcb  adopted.     The  neighbours  were  alarmed,  and 
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a  general  seardi  instituted.     No  one  had  sfteii  ihe-hdyi, 
yet  all  joined  cheerfully  in  the  effort  to  dificovei'  hnD^ 

Eailroads  and  telegraphs  were  among  thd  thfaig^which 
science  waA  yet  to  produce ;  and  although  Mavk  ufn^d 
every  endeavmir  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  ineitplioalble 
fate  of  his  son,  days,  weeks,  months  rolled  on ;  trlitt  the 
same  dreadful  suspense. 


CHAPTER   IL 

THE    TH&BE    HtJKTE&S. 

loNORiKG  time  and  space,  the  reader  will  -pass  o<ver 
twenty  years,  and  visit,  with  us,  a  wild,  dark  place,  far 
in  the  then  western  wilds.  The  lime  was  eTesiing.  The 
sun  had  sunk  l^elow  the  horizon,  and  twilight  clothed  all 
objects  in  its  sombre  draperies.  Even  Idirough theoM 
forest  came  a  keen,  cutting  breeze,  which  peiH^afated 
clothing  and  flesh  alike,  sending  a  sharp  chill  to  the  bone, 
causing  even  the  hardy  frontiersrinen  to  shrink  fionbiis 
bitter  path,  and  gather  closer  to  the  enlivening  fire,  <Jr 
behind  some  giant  trunk,  which  would  shield  the  shrinking 
flesh  from  the  blast. 

Snugly  ensconced  around  the  fading  embers  of  a  anudl 
camp-fire  were  seated  three  men,  who,  from  tlie  great 
contrast  they  presented,  and  the  apparent  good  feeimg 
existing  between  them,  might  well  be  taken  «s  pecfect 
types  of  the  western  ranger,  fifty  or  sixty  yea^skoicc  : 

The  first  was  a  short,  powerfully -built'  niafi^  iBBts  Ar 
from  forty-five  years  of  age,  roughly  and  6oaSrftdy-dttBwefl, 
with  a  look  of  settled  care-fbr-nothing-n^sS'  iipoti  bis 
features.  At  some  portion  of  his  life,  J<*tt:8*^eeal;  ibr 
such  was  his  name,  tni^t  have  been  atf  ttictivb,  perftoinilly, 
')ut  years   of    reckless    life  had  merged  all   Uhfe    inore 
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.phiu»at  Ham  itito.  a  «onfa0ed  Jiaam  of  pasaionate,  aex»uou8 
line^unetit^  A  sandy  beard  covered  the  eufcuie  lover 
•l^dzlbioii  leCihifl  features,  wliile  the  bearskin  cajs  pulled 
l^vr  doiMtl  upon:  his  brows,  tended  to  conceal  the 
Hi^cftnabder  of  his  vJ^aage.  Two  sharp,  burning  eyrs,  with 
•a^'EiiaPMig,  thin,  nose,  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  con- 
stitnted  all  that  was  exposed  to  outward  vision.  The 
only  portion  of  his  dress  which  seemed  to  boast  a  civilized 
taste,  was  a  hunting  frock,  which,  worn,  torn,  and  greasy, 
seemed  to  haA'e  rendered  iservice  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  years.  The  re6t  of  his  dress  'wa^  of  skins,  presenting 
!B«r.v«P3irdnt?lling  appearance.  His  rifie  rested  upon  his 
'klaee  ;  Itoimi  and  bullet-pouoh  were  suspended  about  his 
•li^bk,  hiB  kem^  was  planted  against  a  huge  oak ;  a  short, 
hlLsiaikfiipe  nras  in-  his, mouth,  sending  forth  clouds  of  not 
'  iTery  delioaiely  seented  smoke. 

'^  'fitaacUng  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  John  Sweet, 
"wHDs^ahlnudi  younger  man-^a  mere  youth,  indeed — who 
-teased  little  fitted  for  the  rough  duties  of  a  frontier  life. 
'SuekrwDuld  have  been  the  impression  at  the  first  glance, 
ittulye*  a  closer  scrutiny  would  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  every  limb  and  muscle  was  perfect,  and  endowed 
ihKitti  vigour  and  fire.  like  his  companions,  he  wore  a 
beairskjla  ci^  but  tlie  dim  light  of  the  smouldering  fire 
m^ealed  fall  and  regular  features,  a  clear,  calm  eye,  and 
g£ne^ul>  cQ&tcfta:  that  might  well  have  given  him  a  pass- 
port to*  thQi>fienfidenG&  of  all.  ,His  dress  bore  more  of  the 
fldalda  ^  ir^fisiement  than  l^t  of  either  comrade.  His 
hwrthifagrfe^  vi^  neW|  and  fitted  his  graceful  ^ure  to 
ihcfiMfA  adsrantagfi^  wjule  the  strong  breeches  of  deerskin, 
i^itib^i^gyngef  aird  mocxasins  of  the  same  paaterial,  al- 
4lkM«|;i»^tvf eUT.)!r<)a(n%^  were  carefully  kept-  The  uaoal  long 
•f'.iAo<itti»g-feon.".  J48aned.  agaa^st  the  iiearost  tree,  while  i" 
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his  belt  appeal!^  the  customary  oompiAmeiit  «f  pistoUii 
and  a  long,  keen  Imi^ 

Dissimilar  as  were  these  two^  they  wei-e  bound  by  tibd 
tie  of  father  and  son. 

The  third  and  last  <^  the  group  might  have  btai  fioti 
thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age--a  man  posmssed  of  teok> 
less  courage  ami  uncommon  strength.  Ben  WiUiaims 
-was  emphatically  an  Indian-hunter  and  Indian-fighter. 
While  but  a  youth,  his  parents  had  been  massacred  l3(y 
the  savages,  and,  from  thaft  time,  his  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  one-absorbing  passicm  of  ^  wiping  out "  the  Immon 
tigers  of  the  American  forest.  On  tiie  frontier  ism 
names  were  better  known  than  his,  or  known  to  be  moie 
fSaared.  His  reckless  daring  aatonished  his  fiiends  and 
nonplussed  his  foes,  who,  beHeving  him  under  th6  special 
protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  had^  upon  more  than  one 
,  occasion,  spaced  his  life,  when  even  thfe  bold  ranger  him- 
self had  supposed  his  hour  had  come.  Repeated  lesa^is 
hkd,  in  a  measure,  taught  the  reckless  man  the  neeeesity 
for  caution,  yet,  ^en  aroui^ed,  hia  fiery  nature  kneHF  no 
bounds,  and  he  was  thai  the  reckless,  fearless  giants 

He  was  seated  upon  the  ground,  at  a  short  disttmce 
from  the  embers,  his  back  placed  carelessly  against  &  ttee, 
his  lifle  upon  the  ground  beside  him,  while,  from  a  hgigb, 
wooden  pipe  of  his  own  construction,  ho  rolled  forth  laige 
volumes  of  smoke.  The  flickering  light  of  the  firet^sew 
him  into  clearer  relief  than  either  of  his  eompamcwSf  and 
yet  ^ei^  was  less  in  his  countenanee  to.reptty  »  continfi^ 
scrutin;^  ifafl^  in  either  of  ihe  others.  His- teti^fee  W1^ 
rc^gular,  stem,  and  massxve,  betraiying  -  iwtibing  ^  wlitt 
mi^t  be  passing  within.  His  eym  were^Jceen  and 
pien^,  yst  that  wa£  all.  They  met  tike  <gaiBe  oiJismd 
'^  foe  aiik^  Soever  quailing,  never  chaogingii    A  massive, 
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ViBiAM  Ijeard,  colicealing  the  lower  portdon  of  his  &oe, 
added  a  look  of  fe^rocicyos  daring  to  natoxaU j  Htem 
:fettfcttr^ 

'<  ikkst  mj  skin,  men,"  at  length  broke  foith  Ben,  as 
ite  SMoke  of  Ms  i»pe  died  away,  and  he  drew  nearer  to 
tkt  fife,  '<  bat  I  jii^  am  |;ittiti'  tired  o'  this.  Four  days 
Is  too  Ifiihg  ^xr  a  Khottsan'  men  to  b^  cooped  up  in  a  fort, 
witii  ft^ias!  Heathen  all  'r6imd  'em.  T^  ye  whlKt^  meii, 
if  half  the  boys  in  thar'  had  the  grit  of  old  Ben,  they'd 
ootne  but  o'  that^  aiold  drive  the  redskins  off,  when  they 
itiiert  showed  their  nasty  hctods.  They  wonld'nt  'dV  waited 
Ibif  0bcf  with  as  many  more  to  get  here  before  they  made 
II  move." 

^'  Slow  and  suro,  ths^s  their  motto,  and  one  what  John 
Bweet  kM  * jist  got  well  tired  of,"  broke  in  that  personage, 
in  a  sort  d£  stxbdned  growl.  **  For  my  part,  I'm  gittin' 
Hiok  o'  this  eveilastin'  s^outin',  irhile  them  as  come  to 
^a^tit,  and  pta  ill  ibe  praise  on%  stay  in  the  fort,  like 
WOknem  tod  children,  leavin'  a  few  of  us  to  keep  Watch, 
and  see  that  nobody  comes  to  disturb  'em." 

<'  Csan^b  siiy  bat  i  likes  tii6  bisness  well  enough,^  went 
Oft  Bfen,  Wii^rmixitg  iirhSk  the  subject;;  <<bat  jist  tell  us 
wikttt  ye  think  o'  s2ch  orders  ab  -We  held  this  artemoon? 
Not  tew  §hoot  oil  any  considerations,  ok  tio !  for  C^y  was 
geftn'  to  make  a  dire  eoiiy  in  &e  momin'  and  would 
s#e«ip  ef^^firythin'  brfore  him  !  Now,"  he  added,  with  a 
^^teefp  of  Ills  braimy  fists,  ^<  jist  you  bet  if  Ben  Wittiaims 
tmu;  MiofA  k/  sn  Injtii  thcft^'H  be  a  right  smart  ohiou^e 
1^  tt^OoHiHidn,  an'  if  Bcsi  ^MA»  betA  ter  iBko<»t»  lirh^i^oot 
liB^dMB.  39Milfs]»liuiiisgdfiq;itil." 
-KiA  j|^  Ibr  ymt  gospil,"  growled  Sweet.  ^I  <«n 
ttttekintand  it  all,  and  tell  you  it's  all  a  big  humbug; 
1*Wgh  r  suppose  Charley  here  thinks  diffei^ntly  sinc^ 
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that/'gfii  over  the  way  ^re  him  a  Bible,  aind  h6p^''he 
^oid4  read  and  practice  it  for  her  sake/'  /in- 

He  cast  a  glance  at  his  son,  as  he  spoke.  Ohaxl^ 
appeared  somewhat  confused  by  this  direct  appeal.  He 
stammered  for  a  moment,  bat  rejoined,  in  a  manly  tone  :— 

'^Martha  BiLlings,  to  be  sure,  gave  me  a  Testament, 
and  wished  me  to  itead  it,  which  I  have  done,  when  T  had 
an  opportunity,  and  shall  continue  to  do,  unless  some 
circumstance  should  deprive  me  of  it." 

^*  Bravo,  boy,  bravo,"  sneered  tihe  fiither.  "  And  I  sup- 
pose you  can  explain,  and  lay  down  the  creed  to  us,  in 
the  absence  of  a  parson,  and  take  the  time  when  you 
should  be  looking  out  for  yer  scalp  or  cleanin'  yer  gun,  in 
readin',  and  dreamin*  about  the  one  what  gave  it  ter  ye !" 

"  I  suppose  I  have  shown  myself  inclined  to  neglect  my 
duty,"  the  youth  returned,  with  a  tone  of  bitterness, 
fastening  his  earnest  gaze  upon  his  father. 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on."  the  other  doggedly  replied,  "  nor 
would  it  be  best  for  yer  to,  while  yer  in  this  hyar  com- 
pany, I  don't  think." 

"  Never  fear  the  boy,"  interposed  the  big  ranger.  "iS^e 
see'd  men  in  my  day,  but  never  seen  one  1  would  rayiher 
trust  than  this  same  boy  o'  youm.  I  tell  you,  he  is  a  boy 
as  what  isn't  cum  across  every  day,  an'  ye  can  well  be 
jwoud  of  him.  As  fur  the  gal,  I  wouldn't  mind  if  she'd 
give  me  a  book,  too,  and  I  think  I'd  cany  it  a  while,  foi^ 
blame  me,  if  ever  I  seen  pui-tyer  eyes  nor  hem.  But 
sich  things  are  not  for  Ben — ^no,  sir  !  I  can  find  satisfao- 
tion  enough  in  shootin'  these  haythen ;  only  J  raythei 
wonder '  how  the  gal  and  her  folks  can  enjoy  theirselvej| 
out  there  in  the  midst  of  the  red-faced  and  red-coated 
iriexnies  of  their  country." 

"I  don't  know  nothin' as  ter  that."  responded  Sweet, 
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^^fp^)^;  J,f3|i,ppose  tb^y  are  om  good  tarms  ^ough  iri^h  the 
inemy.  Leastwise,  I  wouldn't  care  to  tmst  my  scilp  to 
JiJtj^.iimarc}'  again.'' 

jjf  Nqw  just  look  a  here,  cumrad',"  broke  in  Beoj  quite 
Bter^ly^  "  you  know  they  aro  true  blue  Just  aA  i?«ll  «fr  you 
npr  me.  And  aa  to  feelin'  bad  because  thft  boy  has  took 
a  sbine  to  tbe  bright  eyes  of  the  gsil>  why,  I  tell  you^he  is 
a  boy,  and  will  soon  be  over  it,  if  you  don't  stir  his 
feelin's  np  too  much." 

The  x>arent  tamed  away,  evidently  somewhat  dissatisf- 
ied wi^h  the  reasoning  of  a  man  with  whom  he  dared  not 
qjoarrel,  mattering  to  himself  something  about  being 
capable  x)f  managing  his  own  afiairs ;  while  Charles  felt 
from  that  moment  that  he  had  a  surer  friend  in  the 
persopi  of  the  rough  ranger  than  he  had  hereto&xre  bus* 
pect«<i  ,, 

CHAPTER    III. 

^  A  DISTUKBANCE. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  disasters  which  befell 
the  American  arms  upon  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  surprise  and  massacre 
at  iVenchtown,  in  January  of  1813.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  surrender  upon  the  part  of  the  over-forward 
Americans,  followed  by.  an  indiscriminate  butchery  by 
the  Indians,  and  the  cool,  quiet  acquiesoenoe  of  their 
!Eiitflish  allies. 

'l$.long  the  frontiers  the  news  flew  like  light.  The. 
hsaxlj  frqntiers-man,  indignant  at  the  treachery  and  da-, 
plicity  of  the  foe,  flew  at  once  to  arms,  and  demanded 
to  ne'  led  against  the  treacherous  English  and  their 
savage  allies.  Harrison  had  erected,  on  the  Maiunee 
iiver,ji  strong  fort- called  Fort  Meigs,  toward  which,  the 
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volunteers  hastened  as  a  sort  of  rendezvous.  About  tjiie 
Ist  of  May,  this  fort  was  besi^d  by  a  large  body,  of 
Indians,  with  detachments  of  troops  and  engineer^  from 
the  British  forces,  and  it  w^  as  auxiliaries  and,  sooi^ta 
for  those  within  the  fort,  that  the  three  rangers  of  wl^oi^ 
we  write,  as  well  as  others  of  their  class,  were  engaged, 
Froi^  the  character  of  the  service  they  were  to  per- 
form, and^  the  dangers  ^of  their  situation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  men  of  no  ordinary  tact  and  daring  were  required. 

"Blow  me,  cumrad^V-  **  length  broke  in  Wi]}iaps, 
with  his  usual  off-hand  manner,  "  but  I  think  it's  time 
we  were  under  our  blankets.  What  say  yoU|  youngster  f ' 
turning  to  Charles ;  "  it's  your  night  ter  sts^n'  guard,  I 
believe,  and  if  ye  have  no  objections,  I  think  I  may. 
as  wel^  turn  in,  for  ye  see  we  may  have  to  move  at  any. 
time." 

Charles  expressed  himself  quite  prepared  to  be  left 
alone,  and  big  Ben  was  speedily  stretched  beside  the 
root  of  a  forest  monarch.  With  a  parting  injunction  to 
the  guard  to  be  cautious,  he  was  almost  iii^mediat^ly 
asleep. 

John  Sweet  followed  the  example  of  his  fallow-ranger, 
and,  taking  the  opposite  side  of.  the  embers,  was  soon 
asleep,  leaving  the  youth  alone  with  himself  and  the 
darkness. 

For  some  time  the  sentinel  remained  upon  his  post, 
his  mind  filled  with  the  lonely  surroundings  of  his 
position.  Upon  the  right  lay  a  force  of  Mends,  within 
the  defences  of  a  strong  fort  j  in  front  of,  and  around, 
them,  lay  a  host  of  savage  enemies,  with  their  more  civi- 
lised, but  not  to  be  trusted,  allies,  whose  scouts  and  spies . 
mi^t  even  then  be  within  striking  distance  of  himself  or 
his  sleeping  friends.     Over  all,  the  cfinopy  of  darkness 
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SVaa  ilra-WTi  so  closely  that  scarcely  at  a  yard's  tlistance 
cbuW  a  person  be  discerned. 

Agam  and  again  did  the  young  sentinel  pause,  and, 
B^ndih^  dose  to  the  earth,  suppress  even  his  breath, 
fancying  footsteps  were  gliding  stealthily  through  the 
forest';  but  long  and  careful  listening  failed  to  reveal 
anjrthing  save  the  murmur  of  the  breeze  and  the  swaying 
€i  branches,  which  even  a  much  older  head  might  well 
have  imagined  the  result  of  stealthy  movements  on  the 
part  o^  an  unseen  foe.  But,  reason  as  he  would,  Charles 
could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  impression  that  some 
foe  was  lurking  near.  Cautiously  he  changed  his  position, 
a^d 'listened  with  suppressed  breathing  for  any  develop- 
ment, out  no  r^ult  followed.  Oh,  for  light,  even  were 
it  the  broad  glare  of  noonday,  to  relieve  the  fearful  un- 
certainties of  that  chaotic  blackness. 

'  Once,  indeed,  did  the  lonely  watcher  steal  to  the  side 
of  the  slumbering  Ben,  half  determined  to  awake  him ; 
but  just  as  his  hand  was  stretched  forth  to  carry  his 
purpose  into  execution,  he  started  back,  and  with  an 
inward  reproof  for  his  timidity,  removed  cautiously  away. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  Charles  had  more  than  half 
determined  that  he  was  a  coward  after  all.  Everything 
was  quiet ;  scarcely  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  still- 
ness was  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive.  But  suddenly 
he  started.  Surely  that  sound  was  produced  by  nothing 
short  of  a  human  step  !  He  listened  intently ;  then 
changed  his  position,  and  listened  again.  It  could  not  be 
that  he  was  mistaken,  for  he  had  heard  the  movement 
quite  plainly.  He  resolved  to  arouse  Ben,  as  he  trusted 
deeply  in  the  instinct  and  prowess  of  that  daring  son  of 
the  forest.  Exercising  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  to 
red^fh  the  side  c^  the  herculean  hunter  unobserved,  he 
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i^de^^d,  and,  bending  over  to  arouse  him,  Chftrles  >^fral 
<S«8fettnd^  at  plaiang  his  hand  npon  bate  earth,  ;BeH 
Wasgl^fecl  '■"'' 

For  a  single  moment  yomig  Sweet  stood  tremblin]g  at 
this  discovery ;  then  a  feeling  of  hope  and  confidened 
took  the  place  of  his  former  suspicions.  The  footstep  he 
heard  was  that  of  the  hunter,  who,  having  been  aroused 
in  some  manner,  probably  had  determined  to  fia^fy  him- 
self that  all  Was  right.  Pleased  with  <3iis  inference,  the 
young  man  for  a  moment  forgot  his  former  caution,  and 
the  single  careless  movement  into  which  he  was  betrayed 
very  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Wary  and  keen-bighted 
foes  were  near,  and  had  for  a  long  time  kept  dose 
espionage  upon  every  movement  of  the  sleeping  party. 
Only  for  the  intense  darkness,  an  attack  would  have  been 
made  an  hour  before ;  but,  until  that  moment,  no  savage 
had  been  able  to  fix  the  whereabouts  of  a  single  inditi^ 
dual.  The  momentaiy  inadvertence  of  the  sentinel  had 
shown  the  lurking  foe  very  nearly  where  to  strike,  and 
the  flash  of  three  or  four  rifles,  and  the  yells  of  hali^* 
dozen  savage  throats,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  their 
real  proximity.  Although  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
attack,  Charles  was  unharmed,  and,  with  a  true  rangei^s 
instinct,  he  threw  himself  behind  a  large  treis  which  stood 
between  himself  and  the  savages.  In  another  moment  the 
Indians  rushed  past  him,  and  by  the  sound  he  became 
satisfied  that  they  were  searching  for  his  body,  ne^^ 
having  a  doubt  but  that  he  had  fallen  at  their  fire. 

Of'  the  whereabouts  of  Ben  and  his  own  fathet^tfe 

youth'  coiild  only  conjecture.     Feeling  (juite  feiire  the^ 

were  safe,  lie  moved  xiautiously  around  the  trunk  of  ^i?he 

tree,  bringing  it  as  much  as  possible  between  himsdf  aild 

he  scattered  band  who  were  exploring  the  gi'ound,'in 
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bc/^f\Qii'  div€K>YeKiiig  «  body  from  wbiob  toi  wti^  « 
fifigjp  aditfaeir  Uoodj  trophy.  Scarody  had  h^  oiwiSig^ 
his  podtLon  ^hen  the  sharp  crack  of  a  lifle  rui^  out, 
dii(^^xig  a.  terriMe  howl  of  pai&  from  some  sofeKer,  fol- 
kiff^  hy  <a  ;bvursi  fixwn  the  stentoiiau  lungs  of  Bega**- 
.1 "  ]|plled  another  white  mao,  did  ye,  ye.  inlecoal  imps  1" 
he  Routed;  ^' killed  the  hoy  have  ye»  ye  Britifi^  heathens) 
Wielly  I  reckiji  ye  haoa't  got  thiough  with  Ben  Williams 
y^  yet^"  .|ind  the  fiasb  and  report  of  a  pistol  £[>lk>wed. 
TJ^  toh  <)f  the  weapon  revealed  to  Charles  the  position 
^^  ja^jige  iolose  at  hand,  and  almost  simultaneoudy  with 
t^^^ireppr^  he  broi^^bt  his  rifle  to  bear  «pon  the  dusky 
^tgaa^Gy  and  fired.  The  falling  of  a  heavy  form  to  the  earth 
shi%w^>  the  efieet  of  the  shot.  Almost  before  the  echo 
had  sid)aidedi  a  third  shot,  which  could  have  come  fixun 
^o  o^e  except  the  eld^  Sweet,  woke  the  response  of  the 
^9ff^  ^^  added  to  the  growing  uneasiness  of  th^  savages. 
;  ^'Jflm  Indians  seemed  originally  to  have  been  eight  in 
fl^gibeiv  Of  these  four  had  discharged  their  pieceii  at 
t^tOils^  and,  of  the  four  who  had  reserved  their  Gxe, 
on^.  already  had  £Edlen.  One  other  raised  his  weapon  in 
the  direction  of  Ben  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the 
miscir^rble  weapon  only  flashed,  revealing  his  position  to 
thi^  keen  eyes  of  his  enemies.  The  next  moment  the 
pistcd  of  Charles  cracked  within  a  yard  of  his  brain,  and 
he  ieU  to  rise  no  more.  The  superstitious  Indiana  were 
^^  by  surprise.  Foiu:  of  their  number  had  fallen, 
while  they  se^  to  be  encompassed  with  hidden  foes, 
whoufi,  they  could  in  no  manner  discover,  yet  Wjhose 
^^i^lf^^.^^  ^^aiii  mwentarily  majking  sad  havpc  aiaong 
t^J^qi^l^e^,.. .  With  a  yell  of  disappointment,  t^iey  fled, 
^^yiijgj,|^|eir.fe.ll^^  braves  to  the  tender  mercies  .qf  thji 
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B^n  hiid  succeeded  in  reloadu^  his  rifle,  and,  as.  tlie 
ttMps  receded  in  the  distance,  it  gave  a  parting  salnte, 
though  evidently  idthont  effect,  as  the  fledoig  sftv^igas 
only  quickened  their  pace  at  the  report,  and  in  a  Uw 
moments  their  pattering  steps  died  away  in  the  distaboe. 

Waiting  to  assure  themselves  that  all  was  light,  the 
€b!te6  rangers  approached,  and  were  relieved  to  find  that 
mot  a  scratch  had  heen  inflicted  upon  any  of  the  party. 

Some  {MremonltLon  of  danger  seemed  to  have  warned 
the  eldar  rangers,  and  each  awoke  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  Listening  intently,  they  had  heard  the  incau- 
tious step  that  had  startled  Charles,  and  had  taken 
to  cover  at  the  opportune  moment.  Fearing  the  firing 
had  attracted  attention,  it  was  determined  to  move  to 
some  more  secure  spot,  which  was  at  once  done.  At 
the  distance  of  half-a-mile  they  paused,  and,  as  the 
darkness  had  now  given  place  to  starlight,  ^hich  relieved 
the  terrible  blackness,,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
a  comfortable  nook.  Ben  insisted  upon  standing  guai^ 
a;nd  the  &ther  and  son  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground 
tore^ 


CHAPTER    IV. 
MAY  5,  1813. 

"  CoHE,  come,"  giowled  Ben,  giving  each  of  his  tdeep- 
ing  companions  a  nudge,  ^^  the  sun  'ill  be  up  soon,  an' 
if  ye  -^K^ant  to  be  aroutnd  at  the  dimoe  tis  time  ye  war 
movin*." 

The  first  faiht  flushes  cC  coming  dawn  could  be  disoemM 
through  the  opening  of  the  forest,  though  as  yet  the  beams 
had  not  penetrated  the  massive  depths  of  the  wood<  The 
ileepers  sprung  to  their  feet  at  the  fiivt  homid  of  the  gruff 
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Vbicfe,  fitod,  together,  the  trio  proceeded  to  a  small  bi*ook 
iiBd^  at  hand,  where  their  toilet,  more  vigoroitt  tbftn 
degfetit,  vtsB  speedily  perfoiined.  Tlie  supply  of  htmd, 
is^  bieat  intheir  vaUetsfur<iishedasabsteiitialbvedc£s0^ 
Thus  prepared,  and  seeing  that  their  weapons  were  in 
brdei*,  the  pairty  moved  cautiously  and  swiffly  through  the 
forest,  m  a  manner  to  "bring  them  in  the  reaar  of  the 
besfegets.  For  half  dn  hour  they  marched  silently  Imd 
rapidly.  Ko  one  spoke,  none  paused,  but  pressed  fotward 
sfs  if  on  a  mission  of  life  and  death. 

At  lehgth  Ben,  who  was  in  advance,  slackened  his 
pace,  and  finely  paused.  Removing  the  ramrod  fi^m  his 
gun,  and  tap^ping  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  he  awaited  a 
response.  It  c6,me  in  a  moment-r-the  rapped  tapping  of 
a  woodpecker,  close  at  hand. 

"  Here  they  are,  then,"  remarked  Ben,  with  satisfao- 
HMi ;  **  just  -^ait  till  1  goes  ahead,  an'  see  all's  right  ;*' 
Baying  which  he  pushed  forward,  leaving  his  comrades  to 
await  his  return.  In  five  minutes  he  reappeared. 
•' ' «  All  Hght,  boys,"  he  remarked,  "  here's  ole  Bare 
Sayles,  an'  a  harf  dozen  other  as  good  fighters  as  ev^ 
chawed  a  red-skin.  Come,  thiey're  waitin*  fer  us,  an'  we 
don't  need  ter  stay  here  ^ 

He  led  the  way ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  two  groups 
had  met.  A  more  characteristic  assemblage  than  that 
presented  might  not  be  met  with  in  a  lifetime.  Grouped 
b^eiith'a  massive  oak,  were  nearly  half  a  score  of  scouts 
aiid  -borderers,  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  their  raxse. 
Some  were  smoking,  a  few  held  half-devoured  bits  of  meat 
Sfl"4*?§Bif  fitigers,  olihfers  leaned  idly  upon  ilifelr  ^*m«,  but 
€J^feiy  eyfe  iMax^  teith  looks  of  ijuriosity  «hd  keen  sem- 
tik^  u^dn.  .t^e  new  cornel's.  ManJ-  of  the  chaa-«ci>M'S 
^ere  kfeb^n  to  John  Sweet,  and  a  few  to  CSiarles,  but  the 
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tniyoDity.  gaawd  upon  the  youth  wj^.«,,^jpeci^/frf  f|^- 
tdttiptv  wMeh  was  keeoiy  Mi  1^  the  obje<^,  h»t.!rhw^n]l<^ 
cooldr  not  avoid  Ben  WiUiamg  notuH^d.  thi%j94A  ^^jlv^ 
4o>«u)]h«cttiie general  feeling.  ..s;    a 

^»  Strwagen^."  he  hegap,  his  gruff  vom  fiwgj  *b^ 
wileatioQ  o£  every  peisoil  present,  "  t^  bya^  jon^pg  ^^^ 
what  yer  see,  hain't  seen  so  many  years  ss.inoffc  QU;^; 
bttt  when  it  comes  ter  fightin'  an  sooutiQ.',  ye.msjf  }l^  )^t 
he^s  a  hoss !  .  Why,  stiungens,  las>  night,  jist  i^  J%^ 
darkist  tbne,  ibe  reds  pitohed  inter  us,  an'  blaipf  ^q/^ 
this  hyar  chap  didn't  wipe  out  two,  an'  ole  Bcw ,  ^}j. 
punched  ever  one.    Blow  m%.  tbo^g^,  if  he  4i4^'i^,  •« / 

Ben  paused,  for  the  speech  he  had  deUye^i^d  h4d  e& 
tirely  ea^hausted  his  powers  of  oratory.  It  if  as  npt  with- 
out its  effect.  Half<«-dozen  hands  wer^  stretphed  fori^ 
iQ  grasp  ihajt  of  the  boy-ranger,  and  from  being  ^i)\je(^ 
of  4su8pi(»on,  he  found  himself  at  once  transformed  M^i»> 
general  favourite.  . .  .  i 

"  Wal,  youngster,"  remarked  the  leader  of  the  party, 
a.  tall,  raw-boned  Kentuckian,  whose  oi^y  pride  ,^^ 
delight  was  in  danger  and  strife,  ''  I'm  glad  yer  q'„  th^ 
true  grity  for,  less  Tm  mighty  mistaken,  ye'll  find  qh^fiQ^ 
afore  night  ter  prove  yer  spunk.  But,  when  Ben.i\y^iJ? 
lioms  tells  me  a  man's  ter  be  trusted,  d'ye  see,  I  kncv^  I 
am  trust  that  thar'  man." 

"  I  am  youn^  at  lea»t  in  years,"  w?ts  the  modest  ?epjy, 
*<but,faim  boyhpod,  I  have  been  a  companicjii^^f  my 
&ther.in  Usseouting  ami  hunting  excursions.'', . 

"So  yer  a  chick,  of  his,  are  ye T  the , Kent^qJ^aj^ 

asked;,  liis  eye.  resting  npon  John  Siveet^    ,  ".WJ^j^jc.^'s 

fcuDwed  year  dad  jthwt.dozcsnyeais,  but  ueY§v.bioYMii*^..he 

hl?^ia  boy  oS.his'fJWn  apwe."  .   .    i.,,  ..i.i-. 

•  t^* 'But, yer  see  I  , has  j  »n'  a.  bpy,  Tvf^  i3^t,j^^»J9^lff^ 
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f6SSL  kin^p-htoke  iitt'the  father.  *•  Ts  Fatat  him  all  I 
""lindW^lh^tiib  ^Ay  o'^ood*ciialk,  attd  Til  jiBt  aet  hiiaimalde 
i^'is^'^^Mii  -Whftt  tmmtM  these  yer  woodK,  so  IivilK'' 

At  this  moment  the  first  beams  of  the  smi  £^1  vpoji 
tii4  l^Hjy,  and,  almost  simtiltaneottslj,  rapid  and  steady 
'Nrri»t^'^mtisketi7  and  rifi€»  from  the  direotion  of  the 
fiM"  totd 'th^t  the  strode  -wm  begun.  The  yelis  and 
clirei^t^  of' the  tombatants  cotild  be  plainly  heard,  borne 
tiptii  'flie  Btin  nioming  air.  Instinctively  every  man 
^ra^d  hi})  weapon;  and  looked  toward  Dave  Sayles  for 
dilid6ti6ti. 

"  Wal,-  Ibdys;'*  Ihat  worthy.  remai*ked,  opening  the  pan 
of  hid'  1^^  vend  assuring  himself  that  it  was  in  <»rder, 
^}Shk  Vorfc  has  aglm,  an*  if  we  want  ter  hev*  a  hand  in 
l§'We?mt«tbe  a-movin'.  But,  inst^hdo'  lookin' ter  me, 
^H  take  yer  orders  fh>m  Ben  WilHams  in  ftitur',  £sr  ye 
m^^lbe  sure  he's  ther  man  kin  tell  ye's  jist  what  wants 
doin' !" 

'-'^•'Ifot  by  a  long  shot!"  exdaimed  Ben*  **Fs  one 
What's  h^re  ter  fight,  an'  not  tew  lead  others-  Ser  long 
fiA  we  all  keeps  tergether,  Dave  Sayles  is  boss,  but,  when 
Wehev'  te!r  scatter,  why,  I  think  we  kin  all  take  keer  o' 
dnrj^lves." 

'  WHU  at  low  laugh  and  a  few  jesting  remain,  the  brave 
band  set  forth;  but  there  was  little  occanctti  for  their 
niMiek.  Before  they  reached  their  intended  position, 
{!h<e  ibtcek  of  the  British  and  Indians,  driven  from  their 
works,  were  in  full  retreat  toward  the  depths  of  the  wil*- 
d^riettr/-  WangfTig  upon  their  flanks,  the  brave  45eouts 
kipi/\xp'&  scattering  and  anhoying  fire,  which  fed'  tA  a 
(!i(^tki^l  al^ndish,  aifal  assisted  most  materiattyt  m  idi* 
discomfiture  of  the  routed  forces.  Finding  apt'  leosfch 
Mt  1^'  Atfterfeari.S'instead  of  following  up  their  victory, 
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had  recklessly  dispersed  into  the  forests,  and  were  busied 
in  collecting  trophies  or  wandering  idly  about,  the  scouts 
ceased  their  desultory  pursuit,  and  returned  toward  the 
lines  of  the  scattered,  heedless  victors. 

The  inexcusable  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  this 
instance  waa  not  long  in  being  visited  with  the  retribu- 
tion it  seemed  to  craye.  The  defeated  British,  finding 
themselves  unpursued,  paused  in  their  flight,  rallied  their 
savage  allies,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  desperate 
valour.  The  amazed  Kentuckians,  finding  themselves 
overpowered,  their  way  to  the  fort  cut  off,  and  no  resource 
leffe  but  flight,  took  their  headlong  way  toward  the 
nearest  settlement.  A  few  reached  the  foi*t  and  gained 
Its  friendly  shelter,  while  many  were  killed  at  once  or 
taken  captives.  The  faithful  and  devoted  band  of  scouts 
maintained  their  positions  with  firmness,  their  unerring 
rifles  dealing  death  from  the  shelter  of  every  rock,  tree, 
or  ravine.  Never  did  gallant  men  fight  more  stubbornly 
than  this  band  of  rangers,  until  the  dispersion  of  the 
Americans  lefb  them  alone  with  more  than  a  hundred 
times  their  own  number.  Finding  themselves  almost^ 
entirely  surrounded,  they  scattei'ed,  every  man  seeking 
his  own  safety. 

Charles  and  Ben  were  thrown  together  by  some  chance, 
and  by  artifice  and  agility  succeeded  in  eluding  an4 
baffliujg  their  pursuers — reaching  a  place  of  safety  in  a 
short  time. 

f*  Yonder  is  the  tree  where  we  were  to  rendezvous  in 
case  o^  s^pa;ration,  I.  think,"  remarked  Charles,  pointing 
towards  a  tall  pine  which  reared  its  summit  far  above  its 
neighbours ;  "  shall  we  proceed  there  at  once  ?" 

"  No  matter,  my  boy,"  the  stout  hunter  replied,  "  not 
in  the  least ;  I  don't  think  any  o'  the  cantankerous  scamps 
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H'  find  US  here,  and  here  we  may  as  well  rest  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Th jar's  none  o'  the  toys  but  can  take  keer  6' 
dieirselves ;  leastwise,  if  there  isn't,  we  can't  help  'em 
any.  But,  hark  !"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  pausing  and 
bending  forward.     "  To  cover  !  lively  !" 

A  footstep  was  approaching,  and  although  the  heavy 
plunging  falls  indicated  some  refugee  unaccustomed  to 
forest  warfare,  it  was  not  impix)bable  that  bloodthirsty 
foes  were  at  his  back.  In  a  very  few  moments  he  ap- 
peared, bearing  down  at  full  speed,  his  new  imiform  torn 
and  gaping,  minus  rifle,  hat,  and  shoes,  while  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features  plainly  showed  that  his  '^  demoraliza- 
tion" was  complete. 

"  Halt,  there !  stop,  you  rascal !"  exclaimed  Ben,  step- 
ping into  full  view  and  presenting  his  rifle ;  "  what's  the 
matter,  and  where  are  ye  a-going,  in  that  big  hurry.*' 

"  He,  oh,  massy,  don't  stop  me  ?*  bawled  the  fugitive, 
endeavouring  to  pass  on ;  "  there's  more'n  a  thousin' 
Injins  right  clost  behind  me ;  I  shall  be  killed — ^I  shall." 

"  ITo  ;^ew  won't,  neither,"  bawled  the  gentle  Ben, 
seizing  him  by  the  coat  and  checking  his  further  progress. 
"  Wait  till  yer  git  over  bein'  scai't,  and  then  tell  us 
what's  the  matter !" 

*'  Oh,  murder,  I  shall  be  murdered  !"  fairly  yelled  the 
frightened  man  ;  "  and  if  yer  want  to  save  yer  own  skelp, 
ye'd  better  cum  along,  too." 

"  Pm  much  obleeged  tew  ye,"  sneered  the  hardy  scout, 
"  but  I  reckin  Ben  Williams  isn't  in  the  tabit  o'  runhm* 
tin  there's  suthin'  to  run  fer — ^not  te-day  ner  te-morrey." 

The  sound  of  a  second  footstep  caused  the  rangers  to 
again  seek  the  shelter  of  fidendly  trees,  but  any  suspicions 
they  might  have  entertained  were  speedSly  dissipated  by 
the  appearance  of  John  Sweet,  ivho  came  rapidly  toward 
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thi^/  a  ride'grasp^  in  either  handyaiid  a  locik  otusaihoi 
fiietioti  mimtiing  hk  featured*  .   .<  ;i    ,d) 

*<  Old'ii!d6s(  I'm  glad  ter  see  je  safe  T  wa» the- gveetixig ' 
of  BeiL,  as  he  aj^roax^ed  within  hailing  distaaM»^ 

John  paused  and  looked  around  in  doubt. 

*^  May  I  never  shoot  another  red  i"  he  mnttex^ed,  <^  if 
Uiat  urasn't  Ben's  vdioe ;  but  where  is  the  feller  f  •  ^^ 

*'  Not  fkr  off,  I  take  it^''  that  worthy  con^ued.  jstep* 
ping  into  sight ;  "  but  I  tell  yer,  John,  I'm  glad  ito  aei^^ 
yer  all  safe  and  sound !  Beokin  yeVe  made  a  raise  o'. a, 
shootin'  stick,  too,  somewhere."  .     . 

'*  Eeokon  !  J^ame  me  if  a  coward  dghi  ahead  ^'  me 
looked  back  and  seen  me  comin'  throwed  his  gan,.4m 
made  trades  jist  the  swiftest.  I  picked  bis  gun  up,  foi\  I 
thought  might  be  I'd  oyertake  the  £6ol ;  but  he  is  aaroaa 
the  Missy^ppy  afore  this,  I  reckon !" 

*'  Guess  the  man's  here,"  remarked  Ben,  in  his  blunt 
way,  and  turning  to  the  fugitive  be  sung  out  >^ 

'^  Hilloa,  here,  stiunger  !  oome  an'  see  if  thi&  is  ycaur. 
gun.  Move  quick  ! "  he  added,  as  the  fellow  came  slowly 
and  reluctantly  toward  them. 

*'  I — I  guess  it  is  mine,"  he  stammered ;  "  leaatways 
it  looks  jist  like  mine,  an'  I  dropt  it  somewhere." 

*'  Well,  a  pretty  soldier  you,  to  drop  your  gua,"  ^aid 
Sweet ;  "  bow  came  it  that  you  lost  it  ?"  .       / 

'  "  Yer  see,  the  fac*  was,  the  Injins  war'  so  dus  to  my 
heels  'at  I  bad  to  drop  my  gun  tew  keep  out  o'  their  mr. 
fknud  hands,  I  thort  I  might  better  lose  my  gun  than, 
get  scalpt  myself."  .,v 

'^Yea,  that's  sound  doctrine,"  returned  John ;.  f*  but 
how  did  it  happen  that  ye  lost  hat  an'  shocsl.  Seetns 
tM  InjinisniuBt  ha'  had  ye  in  their  claws,:  eh^  strange.  1" 

With  CM8id<erable  hesitation  and  stammering,  the  itu/f 
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ferttaabe  lixfikntiy^ffiaiL  expisdcaed  tbo  lo^s  of  hk  bat  hy 
the  unwelcome  offices  of  a  thoim-«bu8h,  )m  «{b/9«ar'b)r  ik^* 
t^^fmitaiiiyvoB'k  bog^  i^Mle,  at  the  same  time,  the  Indioi^  in 
pursuit    wo«yd  allow  liim  no  mbm^ftt  to  repair, losses. 
Sweet  burst  into  a  low,  ohuokHiiig  laugh  :-* 

t-'^Wn^,  stmnger,'^-  he  remavked^  landing  lum^tbe 
weapon,  "  tatie  yer  gun,  an'  next  time^  afore  ye  run  a  mile 
an'  tf  hirf^  be  sore  'tig  an  Injin  what's  behind  yer,  for  I 
was  dtH^  io  yer  «b  mndfaL  as  a  mile  arter  ye  threw 
yer 'gaay  in'  I  Isnows  there's  no  Injins  around  than.  But 
ye  war'  skeer'd,  so  I  advise  ye  to  seek  safe  quartern 
.s«mewhery  because  ye'U  never  do  for  a  soldieiv-no 
yewon'ts,"  aid  her' turned  from  the  partiaJily  reaimired 
nian,  "who,  •qiuaking  at  every  joint  witii  fear,  took  his  way 
tewasd  -^e  •  setdlemebt ;  having  a  hope  that,  by  Bome 
friendly  chance,  he  might  succeed  in  w<»king  his  way  to 
safety. 

The  group  of  veteran  hunters  regarded  him  till  he 
dkuK|^peared  in  the  forest,  and  then  they  moved  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  the  appointed  rende^voua 

"  A  mighty  hard  day's  work  weVe  had  of  it^  and  nary 
a  iibatik  to  show,"  remarked  Sweet  the  elder,  as  he 
followed  his  son's  lead. 

^'*^Th^  day  has  had  a  disastrous  result,  father,"  the 
young  man  retuhied,  ^'  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  that 
weh^te  lobt  aU.  The  besiegers  know  that  niching  but 
thfd  eaarelessness  of  oar  own  men  saved  them  from 
total  defeat;  and  they  must  know,  if  tli^  ettempt  is  v^e4&. 
again,  they  will  be  whipped  at  all  hazards." 

^:'<*  Yis,  yis^'  b<ky,"  the  father  responded,  "  but  they  know 
Willi '-enoitgh'  thai- t«e  won't  make  any  s^oare  efforts  at 
pi««ent^aind  wh«n  «hey  «re  made,  T^imsehj«iid  rroctor 
w«'tiibe;-B«rprified  -a^  they  w^re  thife:  Bftoawn'/    ^o> 
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Giuurl$8,  Tm  a&aid  we'll  come  out  no  betler  jlbl^taMiM 
<^  at  Detroit  '  >  -'^ 

**  Thank  Heaven,  the  coimnander  of  Mod  M^gs  isfak^t* 
a  coward  J  "  the  youth  returned,  warmly. 

^'  Thank  Heaven,  or  thank  Ck>ngre88,  it's  all  the  J^am^ 
I  suppose,  in  the  long  run,  though  I  hare  no  doubt 
Goaeral  Hull  had  good  reasons  lor  surrendering." 

"  Thai  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  like  to 
know  them,"  the  youth  replied,  warmly. 

]^y  this  time  the  party  had  drawn  so  neio:  the  x^mdez- 
vouB  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  extreme 
caution.  In  a  short  time  they  reached  the  plaoe.  To 
their  surprise,  none  of  the  others  had  arrived. 

"  We'll  wait  a  bit,"  remarked  Ben,  "  Bjn*  if  th^ey  don't 
appear,  why  we'll  know  they've  had  a  warm  time,  an'- 
maybe  can't  get  here  jis'  when  they'd  prefer." 


CHAPTER      V. 

THE  rORBST  HOME. 

Thb  scene  and  locatity  to  which  we  would  now  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  several  miles  distant  fr<Hn  Fort 
Meigs,  upon  the  baaks  of  a  small,  pleasant  stream,  a 
tributary  of  the  Maumee.  It  was  a  delightful,  open  dell^ 
where  luxuriant  verdure  intermingled  with  flowers — an 
oasis  in  that  dreary  forest.  In  this  secluded  spot  was  to 
V^  seen  the  snug  log  cabin  of  a  pione^. 

There  was  something  in  the  general  appeara;aee  of  the 
calnn  to  arrest  attention.  In  front,  a  small  yard  had 
been  enclosed*  Here  were  to  be  seen  groups  of  native 
and  cultivated  flowars,  arranged  with  taste  and  an  eye  U^ 
beauty.     A  grass-bordered  path  ran  up  to  the  doorway. 

Upon  one  side  of  the  path,  and  secured  to  the  fence 
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iTOPhlnBJing  Hhe  lower^gardsn,  were  two  Horaee,  sacUUed 
axid  bridled ;  the  one,  from  his  superior  tnifypings  and 
Qi|iiipmc9Xta,  being  evidently  the  ^vourite  stieed  of  some 
officer  in  the  British  seir^ioey  while  the  inferior  ammal 
b^langed  to  some  servant.  This  supposition  received 
addi;tion«il  probability  from  the  fact  that  a  rough-looipng 
flip^  of  Erin  was  rolling  lazdlj  in  the  soft  grass  at  a  little 
diatfu)i(sey  sucking  yigorousljr  at  a  strong  black  pipe. 
Leaving  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  dirty  old  pii>e,  let 
us  direct  our  attention  to  the  cabin. 

Tbei  room  was  scrupulously  neat  and  singularly  plea- 

s^t.     Aa  the  afternoon  was  somewhat  chill,  a  lively  fire 

roared    in    the  capacbus  chimney,  casting  a  cheerful 

infl.q<ence  throughout  the  room.     The  inmates  were  four 

in  number.      First  in  order  sat  a  tall  man,  s<miewhat 

advanced  in  life,  whose  hair  and  beard,  once  a  dark 

auburn,  were  now^  grey,  as  if  whitened  by  the  frosta  of 

threescore  years.     And  yet,  this  could  scarcely  be  the 

person's  age,  since  he  evidently  was  not  more  than  forty 

or  forty-five  years  of  age.     His  form  was  vigorous,  his 

ej^ctst^ac^  and  bright,  and  the  whole  mien  that  of  a  man 

in  i^xOi  ijoanhood's  vigour. 

.  ^J^^  ^niters,  our  old  friend,  the  proud  father,  wad 
BffK^jtz&A.  pstrent — &>t  it  was  none  other — ^had  seen  much 
o|  .flftiffigying,  much  to  implant  the  tell-tale  lines  of  silver 
iQpre  and  more  closely  in  that  waving  hair  and  fiowing 
beard.  For  a  long  time  had  he  struggled,  hoping  against 
h9j(^  that  some  tidings  of  the  missii^  son  would  reach 
hUp,  and  relieve  the  fearful  suspense  which,  day  by  dajr, 
was  gyiawing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heai^  of  each 
agpni«ed  parent.  Vain  hope  !  No  ray  of  l%ht  datwned 
upon  the  darkened  pathway ;  no  silver  lining  had  that 
cloud  which  aetjtied  like  a  heavy  pall  upon  them. 
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Heattli  at  length  gave  way  under  the  long-continued 
tax,  and,  as  a  remedy,  the  kind  old  physician  adrlseS' 
travel,  arid  a  change  of  air  and  scenery.  Appointing  afi 
a^nt  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  to  follow  up 
and  investigate  any  and  every  trace  which  might,  by  any 
chance,  be  discovered,  the  father  bade  adieu  to  his  home, 
and,  in  company  with  '  his  sorrowing  wife,  they  hM 
roamed  for  several  years  over  the  wide  earth,  meetirig, 
indeed,  a  restoration  to  health,  but  no  tidings  from  the 
lost  one.  «  ' 

During  his  wanderings,  Mark  had  passed  through  a 
portion  of  the  West,  where  the  solemn  character  of  th^ 
scenery  seemed  to  strike  favourably  upon  his  lonely  ihliid*.' 
The  result  was  that  he  soon  returned  to  l^ew  England,  to* 
bid  it,  as  he  supposed,  an  eternal  &.rewell,  and  settled  in 
his  present  secluded,  romantic  residence. 

Mrs.  "Winters,  the  fond  wife  and  grief-stricken  mother, 
was  there  aJso — ^heronce  light  and  joyous  heart  oppressed 
with  a  settled  sorrow,  which  time  or  change  could 
not  alleviate. 

Seated  between  the  husband  and  wife  was  a  yoimg 
maiden  of  some  twenty  summers,  a  bright-eyed,  laughing, 
kearty  little  body  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  whose  roguisb 
smile  was  enough  to  chase  away  half  the  sorrows  of  ii 
lifetime.  Martha  Billings  was  a  ward  of  Mark  WiAiiers. 
A-*  chum  and  companion  of  his  having  died,  leai^g 
no  one  to  care  after  his  motherless  daughter,  then^  ten 
years  of tige,  he  had  requested,  as  a  parting  favour,  ttiat^ 
his^end  Mark  would  adopt  her  as  his  own,  and  catefor 
her  till  such  time  as  she  should  be  able  to  combat 
t^e  cold  world  for  herself.  Mark  had  gladly  obliged  his 
friend,  and  Martha  became  their  adopted  daughter,  ^ooti 
to  be  loved  as  tenderly  as  their  own,  and  to  lovein  rettim. 


The  fourth  person  present  was  a  little  fellow,  e}ad 
in  the  glitterii)^  scarlet  of  the  British  army.  A  sm9iX 
maiv.with  light  flaxen  hair  and  restless,  xmts^j,  grey 
ey^,^  he  was  not  a  person  to  command  respect.  Yet^  i^ 
his  pwn  eyes.  Major  Earliog,  or  as  he  usually  spoke  of 
himself,  "  /iEarUng,"  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  in^^ort- 
iUice.  Whatever  his  rank  and  person  might  appear  to 
oth^acs,  it  was  quite  evident  it  was  all  in  all  to  himsel£ 
If  the  clapper  little  major  had  a  redeenung  trait,  it  was 
that  he  possessed  a  fair  share  of  personal  courage,  a  fact 
which  was  well  attested  by  his  venturing  thus  far  from 
camp  with  hut  a  single  attendant.  Several  miles  inter- 
vened between  the  cabin  and  the  British  head-quarters, 
nearly  every  foot  of  which  was  traversed  by  the  deadly 
scouts  oif  the  American  army. 

That  he  seemed  to  feel  an  unusual  degree  of  interest 
in  the  £ajnily  of  Mark  Winters  was  evident,  frcmi  the  ftct 
thajt^  since  he  had  discovered  the  cabin,  he  had  visited  it 
erery  day,  though  usually  with  no  pretext  except  the 
shallow  one  of  inquiring  afber  their  £eimily  welfare. 
Ap.pea^nces  seemed  to  indicate,  at  this  time,  however, 
that  he  had  some  errand ;  and  it  was  not  long  in  being 
made.k»own,  the  delivery  being  accompanied  with  many, 
pa^oni^jng  smiles  and  condescending  remarks. 

',*  AlJ've  been  ha,  thiuking,  my  dear  Mr.  Winters,"  he 
begaij^.. drawing  a  pace  nearer  the  host,  and  laying  hia 
in4.ex  .finger  upon  the  back  of  his  left  hand,  by  way 
of  emphasis,  '^  IiTve  thought  upon  the  matter  considerable 
^(TJ^tej^  ^nd  M  think  that  the  very  best  thii^  that  you, 
c^]j,(ip  will  be  tq  put  yourself  directly  /tunder  the  protec- 
tipp /g)f^^p^ur  Aarmy.      Your  situation 'ere /tis  not  saf^ 

j'^/^X'ha^r^ty/feel  my^^^  in  more  danger  now  than  for-. 
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Utterly,"  replied  the  other.  "  The  truth  is,  my  Meiul^  as  I 
presume  I  may  call  youj  I  have  lived  here  for  nia^y 
years,  disturbing  no  one,  nor  has  any  one  disturbed  me. 
If  an  Indian  came  to  my  cabin,  cold  or  hungry,  he  fa«s 
been  well  treated,  sent  on  his  way,  when  his  wants  were 
supplied,  rejoicing;  and  the  same  of  the  whites  who  have 
frequented  this  section.     I  am  the  wayfarer's  Mend.'' 

"  All  very  good,  my  friend,  all  good — Ida  those  times. 
Bub,  you  know,  it  is  diflierent  now  ;  we  are  Aat  war ;  the 
^Indians  'ave  now  a  chance  to  Aavenge  their  wrongs,  and 
you  see  it  would  not  be  strange  Mf  they  were  not  to  make 
Aa  very  close  discrimination  atween  friends  and  foes." 

'^  I  should  say  not,  judging  by  the  massacres  of  last 
winter,  which  your  own  officers,  by  their  presence  And 
indifference,  were  accessary  to,"  witheringly  remarked 
Mark  Winters,  turning  a  full  gaze  upon  his  interlocutor. 

Earling  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  unexpected 
home-thrust,  aud,  for  a  moment,  twisted  his  fingers 
nervously,  ere  he  could  rally  his  "  demoralized"  train  of 
thought.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and,  clenching 
his  fist  by  way  of  emphasis,  expostulated  thus  :-^ 

"  hi  tell  you,  my  friend,  hit  was  has  ^utterly  /dmpos- 
sible  for  Aour  ^officers  to  stay  the  savages,  Aas  it  would 
be  for  ha,  single  man  to  try  to  stem  ha,  tornado.  We 
could  Aonly  stay  them  by  force,  and  that,  ^as  you  see, 
would  but  ^entail  a  greater  sacrifice,  Aat  the  best." 

Considering  this  point  perfectly  clear,  he  went  on  as 
before  : — 

^'  But,  Iia&  hi  was  saying  :  thus  far  hi  'ave  been  A%ble, 
chiefly  by  my  own  ^efforts,  to  restrain  the  savages,  Aand 
your  cabin  'as  been  /^un'armed.  AAt  any  time^  and  hi 
fear  Aat  best  very  soon,  we  may  be  Aimable  to  restrain 
them,  or  some  scouting  party  may  make  a  diversion  this 
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wajr,  and  70a  will  Aail  be  murdered,  your  cabin  burned, 
hamA  thus  tefe  one  fell  blov  Ao^  will  be  swept  iiawaj/' 

<^  Aiid  I  wiU  teU  yooi  just  ae  oandidij,  that  I  lael  sure 
withia  a  few  days  your  entire  fovce  will  be  driven  from 
tKe  a^Q,  deft»ated  aiMl  discomfited.  Tou  know  the 
character  of  the  American  people ;  that  they  will  not  lie 
doroiant  and  see  their  soil  invaded,  and  I  will  warn  yon 
fchat  thc^  asre  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  Yes,  eir,*'  returned  the  major,  with  dignity,  "  hi 
thh)^  AI  understand  the  ^Americans  veiy  well;  but 
thehr  suecees  thus  far  Ainthis  war  'as  not  been  such  Aasto 
give  Tory  IxriBia&t  prospectsfor  the  future.  Still,  in  caeie 
we  Aare  diriven  inta  Oaxuula,  you  know  the  AIndians  will 
lay  everything  waste  Aas  they  move,  Aaad  unless  you 
Aare  Avuader  Aour  jprotection  Ait  will  be  Aa  miracle  Aif 
you  Aare  spared.  Not  that  AI  have  anything  to  gain/' 
he  broke  out,  witii  fresh  energy,  as  if  dwdaining  the  re- 
motest allurion  to  such  a  tiiiought, "  not  in  the  least !  AI 
'ope  you  will  never  suspect  AI  can  feel  any  other  than  the 
common  interests  of  'umanity,"  and  he  glanced  at  Martha 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  *'  though  it  always  gives  bus 
hoffieera  the  de^)est  pleasure  if  in  Aany  manner  we  can 
serve  the  fsdr  ones." 

A  shade  of  deeper  colour  rushed  into  the  face  of  the 
maiden.  Sbe  maintained  silence,  however,  and  turned 
her  gaze  from  the  window,  while  a  slight  curl  of  scorn 
she  could  not  repress  wreathed  the  comers  of  her  rosy 
mouth. 

'  **  I  am  eertainly  obliged  to  you  for  your  humane  in- 
tentioBg;"  Winters  replied  ;  "  yet,  since  we  are  thus 
situated,  I  do  not  see  that  I  amreaHy  at  liberty  to  accept 
your  friendly  ofler.  I  am  on  ground  not  yet  occupied  by 
your  forties,  which  you  must  be  aware  is  covered  by  our 
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oVh  scouts  and  patrols  far  more  than  by  yotirit  ''^ftiiioe  I 
lielieve  my  own  people  fully  competent' to  pMPktttlne^  in 
case  I  should  need  protection,  I  milsit  dedliliethe^lbwMir 
you  would  urge  upon  me."  ^  * '' 

"  No,  no,",  returned  the  officer,  warmly,  **y<M  TiAitta^. 
hi  would  not  *ave  you  suppose  kl  v/tged  tbift  xtpm.  ycKat — 
far  from  it.  hi  only  mentioned  Ait  for  your  ^wtt' -bene- 
fit hi  can  'ave  no  motive  myself,  ^except  h^  hi  said 
before,  the  common  one  Aof 'umanity,  thougli  you  may  be 
assured  hi  should  scarcely  ride  three  mSles  thtottgh  ^ha 
country  swarming  with  Aenemies,  did  hi  noti  feel  /lan 
/mnusual  degree  Aof  ^interest  Ain  your  welfkte.  '  Bat-M 
think,  Aafter  7udl,  the  ladies  should  'ave  Aa  vt^  Ma  the 
matter,  since  the  greatest  danger  will  be  th^ttra.*' 

"  Let  them  speak  for  themselves,''  was  the^  indifferent 
reply. 

"  As  for  me,"  Mrs.  Winters  remaxked,  "  I  Beeno 
occasion  for  fear  at  present,  and  consider  mys^f  far  safer 
here  than  in  your  camp,  or  under  your  ppdteotlon.^' 

Martha  was  silent. 

"  AAnd  you,  my  young  lady,  Aif  AI  may  aafc,"  the 
officer  at  length  suggested  ;  "  Aare  you  quite  Aindifferent 
to  your  fate.  Aalso  ?  " 

"  I  beg  you  will  have  no  trouble  upon  my  account  !" 
was  the  somewhat  caustic  reply;  and  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

That  Earling  was  disappointed  was  quite  evident,  yet 
he  was  too  thoroughly  schooled  to  allow  his  chagrin  to  be 
made  manifest.  Remarking  upon  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  his  numerous  duties,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  way, 
he  soon  sauntered  forth,  after  bidding  all  a  good-bye,  with 
many  expressions  of  regret. 

Pat  O'Claoy,  hearing  the  clanking  of  his  master's  swoi'd, 
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fr(xi«rtlftziljr.;to/hijj.feofcj  ruhlied  bis  eyed,  put  up  his  pipe, 
'iix\iittxmWfi^'  to  his  siQat,  the  two  weve  i:K>on  trotting 
rin^^MUtjr  <^wajr  !t«wac4  th^  distant  Britlsli  Jines. 

''  That  maa  is  a  mystery  to  me,"  remarked  Winters,  as 
h^j^tiAdied  his  r^oeding  form  from  the  doorway.  "  I  can- 
nut  jGppidfirBtaad  the  interest  he  seems  to  feel  in  our 
.vp«llajj^" . 

t,^:"  I  an^  sui^ei,  fiither,"  remai-ked  Martha,  "  there  in 
AOiA^tluDg  iA  his  appearance  I  really  dislike.  Not  that 
he.^a9  «^  9iQ^ii  save  the  most  respectful  language,  and 
iMH:  ajl  Upparenit  sincerity  ;  still,  there  is  a  glance  about  his 
e^^;I  cannot  jDear*  Just  as  though  some  hidden  purpose 
^^sa^YUmkhg  tJiera" . 
Mark  pc^i^^^ 

1  ."*AU-«M>y.  beright,"  he  remarked,  after  a  time,  "  still 
it  cannot  be  that  any  man  would  take  the  peril  of  riding 
tJ^v^Mgl:!  this  foicest  eveiy  day  unless  there  were  some 
jjpwejGftil  motive  to  influence  him.  It  seems  a  wonder  to 
me  that  ho  has  not  fallen  in  with  roving  bands  of  scouts 
before  this — unless,  indeed,  he  is  really  in  some  league 
with.w." 

:  '*f'  Bo  not  believe  that,"  earnestly  ycxclaimed  Martha  ; 
"  he  is  too  fully  Briton,  heart  and  soul,  for  that.^* 

t'^  At  least  we  must  be  cautious.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
keep^a sharp  look-out,  and,  should  we  suspect  his  motives, 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  have  him  securely  taken  care  of." 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THB  UAJOK  IK  A  MIKOE  HOOD. 

Thb  day  following  the  visit  of  the  major  to  the  house 
of  Mark  Winters  was  the  day  of  battle  already  spoken 
of. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  inmates  were  startled  by 
hearing  distant  heavy  volleys  of  musketry,  which,  for 
some  lime,  continued  to  increase  in  volume,  evidently 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  on  some  portions  of  the  lines, 
but  receding  on  others.  At  length  the  firing  seemed  al- 
most to  cease.  Ere  long  straggling  groups  of  flying 
savages  parsed  at  some  distance  from  the  cabin,  flitting 
through  the  forest  like  phantoms. 

This  was  the  first  intelligence  which  had  reached  the 
anxious  watchers  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  battle. 
Their  hearts  leaped  at  the  thought  that  their  countrymen 
were  victorious,  and  that  the  British,  with  their  savage 
allies,  would  be  driven  from  the  Union's  soil. 

"  Oh,  see,  father  !"  the  delighted  Martha  exclaimed,  as 
she  caught  sight  of  the  fugitive  forms,  "the  Indians  are 
in  full  flight ;  surely  our  men  must  be  victorious  T 

"Yes,  it  is  even  so,"  the  guardian  responded.  "  God 
be  praised  ?  we  shall  soon  be  freed  from  the  presence  of 
these  equally  hated  enemies !" 

**  We  have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful,"  Martha 
responded ;  but  a  look  of  pain  crossed  her  features  as  she 
continued :  "  we  must  also  remember  that  a  victory  is 
won  by  the  loss  of  many  brave  men,  and  we  know  not 
who  may  have  fallen  to-day." 

"Ah  ! 'tis  but  too  true.  War  is  a  fearful  thing,  and 
terrible  are  its  fruits ;  yet,  while  Christian  communities 
practice  war,  we  must  submit  to  its  awful  requirements." 
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Martlia  did  not  speak  all  she  felt.  Within  she  was 
wondering  where  the  scouts  were  in  such  a  battle,  espe- 
ciallj  where  a  yonthfol-looking  raider — whose  name  she 
scarcely  knew — ^would  be,  and  if  he  were  safe  af^  the 
dreadful  combat. 

Another  feeling  soon  combined  to  render  the  situation 
of  oar  setilecB  anything  but  pleasant. 

Was  it  not  more  than  probable  that  the  irritable 
savages,  exasperated  at  their  defeat,  would  form  the  re- 
solve to  destroy  whatever  was  American  which  lay  in 
their  path?  As  Mark  reflected  he  became  more  than 
satisfied  that  nothing  save  the  sudden  flight  and  disorder 
of  the.  savages  had  saved  him  thus  ^r,  and,  with  a  sort 
of  anticipation,  he  strained  eyes  and  ears  to  detect  any 
sounds  of  the  approaching  Americans. 

As  the  reader  knows,  he  was  doomed  to  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment While  still  awaiting  some  sound  which 
should  indicate  the  presence  of  friends,  his  ears  were 
greeted  mth  fresh  discharges  of  musketry,  and  the  faint 
yelling  and  whooping  of  combatants  was  borne  to  his 
ears.  For  a  time  he  listened  intently,  hoping  even 
against  what  he  could  not  understand.  Fainter  and 
fainter  grew  the  sounds  of  the  conflict,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  it  ceased  altogether. 

In  vain  he  racked  his  brain  to  discover  the  reason  pf 
this  singular  result.  It  seemed  incredible  that  the  Ame- 
ricans could  have  been  in  turn  defeated,  and  yet,  why 
not? 

The  shades  of  ev^iing  descended  upon  a  feonily  filled 
with  disquiet.  Impressed  with  the  fear  that  it  might  be 
their  last  night  beneath  that  roof,  or  indeed,  upon  earth, 
how  could  they  be  at  peace  ?  Ah  the  long  shadows  crept 
across  the  little  doorway,  such  simple  preparations  were 
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made  as  might  seem  of  service,  and  then  they  gathered 
about  the  open  door  to  await  the  issue  of  evelits.  TH^ 
air  was  still,  and  over  all  rested  the  deep  calmil^ys/  *sb 
holy  ana  silent,  yet  so  solemn,  which  often  fouCwS^^tHt 
day  of  strife  and  battle.  '    '  '""*' 

"  Listen  ! "  suddenly  exclaimed  Mark,  beridiiiig'tSrwiJfl 
in  an  attitude  of  close  attention.  "  Agnes,  am '  1"'  de- 
ceived in  those  sounds?" 

The  anxious  wife  bent  from  the  door,  and  hearkened. 
They  could  proceed  from  but  one  cause. 

"  I  fear,  Mark,"  she  answered  at  length,  "  it  Can  ortfy 
be  the  Indians  holding  their  fearful  orgies  !  **" 

" Heaven  be  merciful  to  tte  unfortunate  t"  deybiitty 
exclaimed  Mark,  and,  with  liearts  felled  wi^h  horr6^,"£ne 
family  relapsed  into  silence.'  '   '  '     -  ^' 

Nearly  half-an-hour  had  thus  passed,  when  tn^y  ^ere 
startled  by  the  stealthy  sound  of  steps  approaching  from 
the  rear  of  the  cabin.  Tn  obedience  to  the  Svhlspered 
injimction  of  Mark,  the  party  sought  the  interior,  while 
he  grasped  a  rifle,  determined  to  defend  himself  ahU 
them,  should  need  be,  to  the  death.  '^  " 

Their  fears  were  quickly  appeased,  however,  by  "tlie 
appearance  of  the  dapper  little  figure  of  Major  Eartlhg, 
who  came  cautiously  gliding  up  the  path,  looking  tlpo^i 
every  hand,  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  unwatiihfed. 
Apparently  stai-tled  by  the  darkness  within  the  cabin,  he 
paused,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  undecided  ^'In 
ij^hat'  maniiei*  to  proceed.  At  length,  summoning  coWra^e^ 
he'siirig  out  in  cautious  tones: —  .'':•( 

^  "Friend  Winters!     AAre  you  there t **  '  ""' 

Fot  a  moment  no  reply  was  made,  the  appeaiuiibe  nf 
the  major  having '  roused  every  spark  of  patriotic  feetthg 
in  the  heart  oif^'Mark  "Winters.     *J*or  a  tim6'  the  life  ov 
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lij^fcy,  ji.^  lea^t,  of  Earling  was  more  in  flanger  tliaii 
eyerpeff^T^, .  Xh©  priiiciples  of  strictj^  if  not  overstretched 
ju^qe^  fti  length  triumphed,  and  Mark  stepped  from  ttie 
door,  just  as  the  impatient  officer  in  scarlet  moved  for- 
ward witji  a  repetition  of  the  question — 

"Mr.  Winters!    A  Are  you  *ere  ? " 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here,"  rather  crustily  responded  Mark, 
"and  ready  to  hear  what  you  may  have  to  say;"  but 
without  leading  the  way  toward  the  cabin,  rather  block- 
ing the  path  with  his  robust  frame. 

"  hi  come  to  see  you  on  business  of  ^importance  to 
yoT^el^"  the  slightly  nonplussed  officer  commenced; 
"Aand;^  .talk  Aover  matters  ha,  little  haJb  your  leisure; 
but,  has  it  may  not  be  Aexactly  prudent  for  you  to  be 
«eei^,  talking  with  Aa  British  hofficer,  perhaps  we  *ad 
better  ^alce  Aa  seat  Ainaide  the  doorl*' 

Jilark  felt  deeply  disposed  to  inform  the  Briton  that 
his ,  j^hreshold  could  not  be  crossed  by  an  enemy  of  his 
countiy  in  arms;  but,  after  a  momentary  silence,  he 
turned  and  led  the  way  into  the  apartment  which  was 
unoccupied.  Leaving  his  guest  to  sit  or  stand  at  his  con- 
vei^noe,  Mark  proceeded  to  the  other  room,  and  soon 
retpned  with  a  blazing  pine-knot,  which  he  planted  in 
the.jSrepIace,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  seat. 

M^or  Eai'ling  had  remained  standing,  his  face  all 
abe^jtn  Y^ih  smiles,  and  his  feather-mounted  hat  in  hand, 
evidently  supposing  the  light  would  reveal  other  members 
of  the  family,  but  in  this  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Observing  the  decided  movements  of,  his  ha^t,  he 
thr^w  h^|a(is^lf  upon  ^  seat  at  no  great  distance,  ana  in  Jiis 
ni09t.patrom^ing  manner,  openecj  the  conferen^ce : — 

«  Not  seeing  your  family,  hi  trust  they  aye  quite  well," 
he  proposed. 
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*^  Qoite  welly  I  assure  you,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder.. 

^*  hit  would  seem  you  must  'ave  been  within  sound  .of 
some  portion  of  the  battle^  'during  the  earUer  part  of  the 
day,"  was  the  next  remark. 

Now  it  was,  indeed,  that  the  anxiety  of  Mark  Qvcsi^ 
stepped  all  other  considerations,  and,  bending  &afw$^  he 
anxiously  inquired  the  fortunes  of  the  oonflict.  Tiyjyyig 
saw  the  anxiety  displayed,  and  resolved  to  profit 
ther^firouL 

"hi  am  sorry  to  ^inform  you,"  he  said,  in  a  hypo- 
critically solemn  maimer,  "  that  your  countrymen  were 
badly  defeated  and  terribly  repulsed.  hChai  Aown  Iobb 
was  quite  severe,  though  nothing  to  that  of  the  AAme- 
ricans,  who  were,  as  an  army,  totally  ^annihilated ! 
Why,  Sir,  the  country  is  filled  with  them  far  aaid  near, 
besides  their  loss  Aupon  the  battle-field,  which,  was 
hivnmenae," 

*^  The  attack,  I  presume,  was  made  by  our  men  t" 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  and  ha,  mighty  strong  Aattack  it  was,  my 
friend.  The  ^Americans  came  Aout  several  thousand 
strong,  and  fell  upon  Aus  in  tenible  force.  Tke  hJnyautj 
not  used  to  such  rough  treatment,  ran  Aaway,  Aand  left 
Aus  to  bear  Aall  the  Aattack.  To  make  the  stoiy  short, 
we  were  driven  from  Aour  works,  and  should  Ve  saflfeeed 
severely  i£  the  ^Americans  'ad  not  scattered  Ainto  the 
woods  to  scalp  the  killed." 

"Scflip  the  kiUed ! "  interrupted  Mark,  half  xioing 
from  his  seat  in  surprise  and  indignation* 

"  Surely,  friend  Winters,"  the  m^at  returned,  with  a 
very  solemn  £Eice  j  <*  hi  'ave  'card  the  same  thing  befim, 
but  determined  never  to  believe  it  imtil  I  skould  see. it 
for  myself,  with  my  own  Aeyes,  which  M  did  do  but  Aa 
few  hours  since.     Our  troops  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
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such  "wholesale  deBtruction  hi  never  witnessed.  We  cut 
th^m  koff  &om  tbe  fort,  Aand  the  consequence  was  that 
thtii^  Aentfre  force  was  dispersed.  To-morrow  we  shall 
occupy  their  fort,  Aajid  that  brings  me  to  the  &ct  hi  wish 
to  ^^Giik  o£  You  will  recollect  AI  spoke  with  you  no 
longar  ago  than  yesterday  Aupon  the  subject,  Aand 
Mthougb  we  did  not  see  the  matter  in  precisely  the 
same  ligbt,  yet  AI  trust  the  events  of  this  day  will 
reconcile  the  slight  difference  of  feeling  which  then 
Aesisted." 

'^  If  yon  come  to  advise  me  to  put  myself  under  your 
protection,  I  feel  quite  sure  your  mission  will  be  a 
&ilure,''  Mark  returned,  though  his  mind  was  still  in  a 
quandary  of  agitation  and  suspense.  The  terrible  disaster 
whiek  Major  Earling  had  pictured  with  so  much  apparent 
truthfulness,  had  startled  him  beyond  measure.  If  he 
felt  inclined  to  doubt  the  facts,  what  reajson  had  he  for 
so  doing  9  Bid  not  his  own  observations  tend  to  confirm 
the  officer^s  statements  1 

"  AI  would  not  be  Aunderstood  as  Aurging  you,"  the 
mnjiQT  replied,  in  tones  of  semi-indifference  j  <'  yet  there 
Km  a  thought  which  Aoccurred  to  me,  Aand  which  AI 
would  Auige  you  to  consider.  Since  Aall  Aopposition 
hia  Jmk  an  Aend,  we  'ave  much  more  force  than  will  be 
AaetuaUy  required  to  prosecute  the  campaign.  Al  can 
Aorder  the  detail  of  two  soldiers,  men  of  character  Aand 
'onour,  who  can  for  the  present  remain  'ere,  Aand,  should 
the  natives  Aattempt  Aany  Aoutrage,  their  presence  will 
resteain  them.  This  will  be  placing  yourself  Aunder  no 
restrain^  Aand  will  secure  you  from  danger.  Now,  what 
say  yon,  .my  friend  1  Time  is  somewhat  precious,  Aand 
AI  must  make  my  way  back  to  the  camp,  in  readiness  for 
the  A<^)«ution8  of  the  morrow." 
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.  31  oi'k  knew  not  in  what  manner  to  reply  to,  thl«« 
'iMPPftw4*j    V  i*^  ^ere  made  in  jqod  faith,  he  neegn^ye 
^£^^^1^8^^.  in  accepting  it,  and^  were'  there  iariv  e%l 
^^A^siW^  Wi?j44  h^  not  tbuB  put  himself  eiid J^m14^^ 
*|d«ffc«iy  if^  th«  power  of  the  strategist  1  *^^^  ^ 

"You  may  not  have  reflected,"  he  at  length  saidj'^Hnat 
.  thia  is  not  even  neutral  or  disputed  ground.  It  iasdH 
<Hir  own,  and  is  yet  imder  the  furveillance  of  tlie  patriot 
soQuta,  9A  whose  mercy  your  troopers^  smd  posably  yourself, 
may  b©  at  ajay  moment- .  You  areevexji  now  in  (knger  of 
capture. ' 

*'  hi  feel  quite  cenfldent,"  remarked  the  major,  diough 
he  glanced  uneasily  round,  "  that  the  scouts  Aare  making 
steps  in  Aanother  directioh,  £alid  skaB  feel  no  compunc- 
tions in  detailing  mitm  to  guard  your  premises,  since  your 
frieiMU,  if  men  of  honour^  would  not  molest  them.".^ 
.♦'"I  ]amw  nat  what  answer  to  make/^  Mart  replied, 
'^sinee  dfcwnstances  have  become  thus  changed!.  Since 
my  countrymen  have  been  defeated,  I  know  not  £hat'  it 
wHihl  be  improper  for  me  to  be  under  the  protection  ^bf 
a  goard.  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  however,  and,  if 
y^u  .ehoos0  to  send  the  detail,  I  will  use  them  as  soldiers, 
and.  shoulii  Ben  Williams  and  Dave  Sayles  fall  in'^with 
them,  shall  represent  the  case  to  them  as  it  stands.^ '"  " 

"  Which  hi  shall  construe  /unto  consent,"  the  repre- 
seottaitive  of  H.  B.  M.  chuckled,  rising  and  resuming  )us 
hat^     **Yo|i  'ave  come  to  ha,  very  wise  detennination, 

.  Mp.  Winters^  Aand  hi  judge  you  will  see  the  propnSy 

^  it)  ■Sioop.,.  hi  will  take  good  care  to  send  ihcT  men 
Really  Aoaihe.iaorrow,  Aand  should  Aafiairs  be  mybura1l)le, 

r  xiii^^finft  tim^. to  ^accompany  thein,  or  ride  over  diiriiig 
the.^ior  off/AQVpning."     Bowing  Tiimsetf  outj  t^twieil- 

/  satisfied  offi^i^l  bade  his  host  a  "  good  even W." 
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ixk ' W intera  returhei  to  the  apartmeiit  •whert  M  had 
wome^.  wild,  having  overheard'  the  i)rop€toab  And 
its,  ,wer^^  busily  engaged  m  cdnsWeiing  it^  teme. 
In  the  general  <liscus8ion  which  follbwed,  stfoijr  pi^o^bable 
^cha^^ces  were  spoken  <?f,yet  none  could  prophes^Hid  final 

"'^donfpuiia  i^**  retnarked  Mark,  at  length — ^itttbei^  a 
s^nt  word  for  him—**  I  more  than  half  wirfi  I  had  UM 
the  ncisdor  to  i:eep  his  men  at  home ;  but  we  must  make 
the^est  of  i^,  and  perhaps  something  will  happen  soon  to 
brine  matters  to  a  crisis."  . 

umqfrro'j  oir  l- i  ©HA-PTEB    VII. 

Major  J^^ling  had  pursued  his  waj  with  considerable 
afis]irani)e  k)  the  cabin  of  Mark  Winters,  be^evincc  the 
aef(^t  of  the  Americans  complete,  and  that  i^re  could 
.,  possu>l7  Ibe  no  danger  in  the  visit.  His  peace  of  ijiind 
would  no  doubt  have  been  materially  shaken  had  he  be^n 
aw^  o^  the  really  unpleasant  &ct  that  sharp  eyes  had 


u^n  him,  that  his  steps  had  been  dogged,  and 

nearly  every  word  of  his  colloquy  with  Mark  orerheard 
by  one!  pt  the  scouts  he  would  most  have  feaml  to  en~ 
teri 
tP'aitmg  yith  his  two  companions  until  others  of  their 
number  had  assembled,  John  Sweet  left  the  group  of 
ranjjer^,  and  took  his  way,  by  an  indirect  doui^e,  toward 
^e  cal)iii  o£  Winters.  Not  by  any  means  doM  it  &Ubw 
}l^t  the  caiin'itself  was  really  hi^  dieflttiiatiote,  y^hmigh 
%  13  w^W'si^^  might  have  becii  the  carffr?  -  B[«  Vitfi^d 
tUenljUni  rajplily  a?ohg,niU  &te"'£ti;Hihfe^  M^naokfn, 
keeping  a^  starp  look-out  that  ho  foes  Wefe'wi»on'iilb^tiwjk 


si 
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or  in  bis  path,  and  tben  he  moderated  his  speed  to  a  rery 
slow  walk,  at  times  almost  stopping. 

Soon  a  human  footstep  sounded  some  distance  in  i&e 
rear,  and  John  speedily  sought  concealment.  The  lahfge, 
partially  decayed  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  afforded  a  conve- 
nient shelter,  iand,  noiselessly  raising  the  hammer  of  his 
rifle,  the  scout  awaited  the  passing  of  the  comer.  The 
heavy,  plimging  step  showed  a  man  unfamiliar  with  wood- 
craft, and  the  firm,  confident  manner  of  his  approach, 
showed  him  no  stranger  to  the  ground  before  him.  Not 
until  he  had  passed  the  scout's  place  of  hiding  did  that 
worthy  raise  his  h^ ;  and  when  the  bright  scarlet  uni- 
form met  his  gaze.  Sweet  chuckled  with  delight. 

"  So,  ho,"  he  mused,  "  a.  Britisher,  di  ?  and  an  officer 
to  boot  1  Maybe  he  goes  up  here  for  nothin' !  Tell  you 
what,  Markey  Winters,  you  might  better  be  in  Tophet 
than  plotting  with  the  inemy;  mark  my  words  !  Yonder 
red-coat  has  saved  his  life  this  time  by  havin'  his  face 
pointed  your  way,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  yell  make 
more  nor  twice,  /  don't." 

Uncocking  his  gun,  the  fellow  moved  rapidly  on  affcer 
the  little  officer.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease  for 
a  man  of  Sweet's  experience  to  keep  the  major  in  view, 
ajid  yet  escape  discovery.  Reaching  the  edge  of  the 
forest  nearest  the  cabin.  Sweet  seemed  for  a  moment  non- 
plussed. The  officer  had  disappeared  !  For  a  time  the 
scout  was  at  &,vlt,  but  before  he  could  form  any  plan  for 
fvpi^er  action^  he  espied  a  dusky  figure  moving  around  m 
th^  sl^de  of  the  cabin.  Listening  intently,  he  soon 
heard  the  voices  of  Mark  and  the  major. 

Satisfied  that  the  parties  had  entered  the  cabin,  the 
ne^^t  movement  was  to  reach  some  place  from  which  he 
pould  gather  the  purport  of  their  conversation.     This  was 
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not  an  easy  task,  should  any  one  chance  to  be  upon  the 
look-out.  It  was  some  thirty  yards  from  the  nearest 
pgjlit  of  the  forest  to  the  cabin,  and  no  shelter  of  any 
k|Bc(  broke  the  sur&ce.  Determined  not  to  be  baulked 
by  circumstanoes,  the  daring  scout  threw  himself  upon 
tbe  fgcoMDd,  and  sopn  brought  up  just  beneath  a  window 
of  ,the  apartment  in  which  the  men  were  seated. 
4Jthoxigh  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  Mark  true 
to  his  country,  the  scout  was  quite  elated  at  the  drift  of 
the  conversation,  and  seemed  in  far  better  humour  than 
an  houx;  before^  As  the  ofEicer  rose  to  take  his  departure, 
John  broke  cover,  and  a  few  noiseless  strides  carried  him 
safely  to  the  woody  covert. 

Burling'  had  no  suspicion  that  anyone  was  on  the 
watch  fi>r  him,  so  often  had  the  journey  been  made  in 
safety;  and  now  he  moved  away  with  all  the  rapidity  his 
Uistle  Hmbfii  could  muster.  Imagine,  therefore,  his  sur- 
prise when  a  burly  figure  sprung  up  in  his  path,  and  the 
s)ifqrp  dipJL  of  a  rifie-lock  sounded  impleasiantly  close  to 
his  face.  The  astonished  little  man  brought  himself  to  a 
balt^  and  gazed  with  surprise  and  anger  upon  the  unex- 
p^^cted  i^paritio9. 

.  "  Beckin  ye'd  better  stop  thar*,  stranger !"  growled  a 
q^arae  voioc^  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken.  '^  Seein'  thar* 
ajn't  any  scouts  this  way.  111  jist  trouble  ye  tew  stop  and 
tork  to  me  a  little  bit." 

"Wh(»  Aaxe  you,  /Und  what  do  you  want  Aof  meV 
inquired  the  determined  officer,  feeUng  for  a  pistol. 

"  Hold  on,  there !"  a^^dn  roared  the  scout,  "don't  ye 
dar'  to  put  a  hand  onto  any  thin'  o*  that  kind,  or  111  blow 
eyery  l^rain  in  yer  body  more'n  sky-high  !  X  d9A*t  int^id 
tphurt.ye,  s^s^er;  nor  I'll  not  detain  ye,  long,  but  I 
want  to  tork  a  bit  with  yer,  an'  as  ye  can't  help  yerself,  T 
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guess  ye'd  better  set  down  on  that  ar'  ti-ee,  an*  wiell 'tork 
matters  ovev  !     Come,  don't  be  onreasonable  !** 

"Mf  you  will  give  me  your  word  that  Kl  shall*  ndi'^be 
'anuedi  Asuid  fallowed  to  proceed  upon  my  way,  Jit  Ke^ 
quite  willing  to  do  as  you  suggest." 

"  Just  as  yer  choose,"  the  scout  coolly  remarked,  keep- 
ing his  weapon  upon  the  heart  of  his  adversary.  "1*11 
promise  all  that ;  but  as  to  the  matter  of  willin*  or  not, 
that  don't  happen  to  be  fer  yew  to  say — ^not  quite  !** ' 

Taken  as  he  was  at  a  disadvantage,  there  was  nothing 
for  the  major  but  compliance ;  so,  with  a  douhtful  grace, 
he  took  the  seat  indicated,  and  awaited  the  pteasure  of 
Ms  strange  interlocutor. 

The  scout  deliberately  uncocked  his  nfle,  drew  a 
pis^l  from  his  belt,  which  he  pointed  at  the  officer,  and 
then  commenced : —  .. 

"  In  the  fust  place,  then,  as  lawyers  say,  I  want  ter 
know  what's  yer  object  in  visitin'  Mark  Winters,  seein'  as 
he's  a  loyal  man  and  ye're  an  English  oflGlcer  ?  Come,  Ife 
candid,  now,  an'  it'll  be  all  the  sooner  over !" 

"  My  motives  toward  Mr.  Winters,  sir,  'ave  /ionly  been 
those  of  common  'umanity.  hi  knew  he  was  ^  kin^ 
Aand  peace-loving  man,  /^exposed  to  the  ^assaults  of  evil- 
minded  AIndians,  Aand  M  desired  to  secure  'imself  and 
family  Aagainst  violence,  hi  surely  see  nothing  in  that 
to  ^expose  me  to  such  Aan  ^indignity  Aas  this." 

"  So,  ye  wanted  ter  pertect  the  family,  did  ye  1  Kow, 
why  don't  yer  come  out  like  a  man,  an*  say  ye've  got  an 
eye  on  the  darter,  as  well  as  the  old  man  !" 

EarJUng  started.  He  had  not  supposed  any  one  coulcl 
have  i-ead  his  designs  thus  readily. 

"  You  Aa^nish  me,  in  Aa  measm-e^"  was  the  sonicwliat 
equivocal  answer. 
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,  **  Nq  doubt  o'  that;,"  coolly  answered  the  scout.  "  I*m 
in  the  habit  o'  doin*  jist  that  ar'  thing.  But  letV  know 
w^^t  ^^  tbink  about  it  ?  Didn't  yer  think  that  ye*d  like 
to  teto  the  gal  witli  ye  inter  Canada  f* 

'' Al  ^ifl^ure  you  AT  'ave  no  Arntention  of  viaiting  Canada 
A8^^,tiU  the  war  is  Aat  Aan  end,"  was  the  officer^s  reso- 
16^  reply. 

^  "  But  in  case  ye  should  jMve  to  go  1"  queried  the  scout. 
"  Onless  I^m  a  fool,  youVe  more'n  half  in  love  with  the 
purijy  young  Greater'.  Now,  IVe  a  bit  o'  infermation  to 
give  ye  OjU  that  very  p'int  what  may  be  o*  sarvice  to  ye." 

"  /LAjid  pray  what  is  that  ?"     The  officer  grew  inte- 
rested in  his  interlocutor. 

"^There's  a  young  fellow,  a  scout,  what  stands  in  your 
waj.  l^pw,  as  matters  stand,  if  he  were  quietly  taken 
away,  the  field  would  be  clear  before  you.  In  a  few  days 
it  wiU  be  a  matter  of  life  an*  death,  an'  then  ye  can't 
efiect  anything. .  Now,  stranger,  we  meet  as  enemies,  and 
a^r  this  transaction's  over  we  must  be  so  still ;  but  if 
you  have  tact  enough  to  take  this  feller  off  as  prisoner  o' 
w;ai^  and  make  sure  that  hell  not  find  his  way  back,  the 
|Coast  will  be  clear  before  you." 

" AAre  you  really  Ain  earnest?"  asked  the  officer,  "  or 
would  you  but  mock  me  1" 

^  **  I'll  prove  to  ye  that  I'm  sincere,"  emphatically  re- 
marked Sweet,  "but  for  the  present  there  are  other 
thi]^  to  talk  about." 

"But  'ow  Aam  lil  to  do  what  you  speak  of?  Alt  is 
far  easier  to  talk  of  sending  Aan  Aactive  yoimg  fbllow  off 
prisoner  of  war  than  to  get  him.  Supposing  AI  were 
disposed  to  make  Aan  effort,  'ow  is  it  to  be  directed? 
*Uw  Aare  w^  to  secure  the  bird?"  /       / 

^*^^ite"' easily,   I   think.      Only  make  it 'a  positive 
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matter  of  plain  yes  or  no,  and  I'll  bogin  to  put  ye  on  the 
right  track.  ' 

"  WeU,  then,  suppose  hi  Aagree  to  follow  &up  your 
suggestion  r*  the  major  remarked,  breathing  more  fpfeely. 
'  "  1  don't  want  no  supposirH!^  returned  the  scout,  with 
etbphaffibs  j  "  when  you  swear,  by  the  honour  of  a  British 
officer,  to  take  every  reasonable  pains  to  carry  the  matter 
through.  111  give  ye  all  the  knowledge  yell  need,  and  a 
matter  of,  say  two  hundred  dollars  in  gold — ^to  carry  it 
6ut  beyond  fell !" 

EarUng  started.  "  Then  you  'ave  reason  to  wish  the 
young  man  ^ut  of  your  Aown  way  T  he  suggested. 

"  I  have,"  the  scout  candidly  returned ;  "«nd,  if  yoa 
will  assist  me,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  give  you  my  reasons 
in  full.  But,  jist  at  the  present,  supposin'  you  make  up 
yer  mind  as  ter  what  ye'll  do  in  the  case.** 

The  officer  was  in  a  quandary.  The  matter  had  been 
presented  so  suddenly,  he  had  no  time  to  delibcttftte. 
Had  lie  done  so,  he  would  have  remarked  on  the  strange 
chatacter  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  an^ 
quite  likely,  have  refused  to  take  l&e  course  he  did. 

*'  Come  ! "  urged  the  scout,  afber  a  short  lapse  of  tim6y 
"ye  must  have  found  yer  mind  by  this  time.  Maybe  ye 
fear  the  gold  will  not  be  comin'  f  Jist  fbel  o*  that,"  £tnd 
he  chucked  several  broad  pieces  in  the  palm  outstretched 
to  receive  it. 

The  answer  was  given :  "  You  may  consider  the 
matter  settled !" 

"Swear,  tiben,  on  your  honour  as  an  officer  and  a 
man!" 

The  required  oath  was  readily  given. 

"  Now  for  the  manner  of  Aexecution,"  said  Earling 
impatiently. 
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John  \mcocked  his  pistol,  returned  it  deliberately  to 
the  belt,  and  seated  himself  beside  the  other. 

*'  I  think  we  can  trust  each  other,  now  I "  he  remarked, 
l!?ith  a  sort  of  grim  smile. 

'*AOur  ^interests  ^are  one,  Aat  present,**  the  officer  re- 
sponds. 

"  Now,  then,  my  plan.  You  proposed  to  send  two 
men  to  guard  the  cabin.  Now,  suppose  ypu  send  six  or 
iBeven,  witli  otders  to  keep  shady  as  possible.  This  boy 
is  dead  in  love  with  the  girl.  TU  see  him  late  in  the 
afternoon,  profess  to  come  directly  ;&om  there,  and  to 
bring  a  message  of  some  kind,  whicli  will  take  him  tiiere 
at  once.  Now,  mind  you,  there  must  be  no  &il !  Your 
fellow^  must  tkke  him,  and  take  him  away,  beyond  all 
piM^lMclity  of  return  ]"*  Do  this,  and  biing  me  eridence 
*tls  done,  and  I  wouldn't  mind  addin*  a  trifle  to  the  sum 
I  spoke  of— say  three  hundred  dollars." 

^  Thh  plan  looks  good,"  mused  the  officer;  "  but  may 
it  not  be  the  rangers  will  make  &m  Attack  uxxm  my 
soldiers,  before  the  arrival  of  the  game  1 " 

•*  No  danger  there,  captain ;  111  VLse  my  own  efforts, 
aod  Itafk  Winters  will  do  the  same,  so  that  will  be  all 
rij^.  Tt  may  make  him  rave  a  little,  if  he  finds  out 
what  thby  came  for,  but  never  mind ;  you  can  ezpladn 
matters  to  iim.'' 

**  Leave  that  to  me,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

A  few  minor  details  were  then  entered  into,  and  the 
two  separated,  the  major  taking  his  way  with  all  speed 
towatd  camp,  and  the  ranger  striking  off  in  an  opposite 
direction. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R     V  I  I  I. 

.  IN    DURANCE   VILE.  '       "'""r     ^ 

Cha^I49B  SwE£T  was  in  a  perturbed  state  of  mind  diir^ 
tl}e  (Ifty,  $iu;ceeding  the  battle.  Now  that  th^ie  was^  iio 
immediate  cause  of  excitement,  and  nothing  to  call  for 
his  presence  or  enei^gies^  his  thoughts  would  run  toward 
the  little  cabin  in  the  glen;  and  the  bright,  winsome 
little  maiden  who  had  presented  him  with  the  Testament, 
of  which  previous  mention  has  been  made,  seemed  ever 
beckoning  him  to  her  side.  Had  the  young  man  passed 
his  life  in  the  midst  of  society,  he  would,  no  doubt,  iiaye 
ki^own  what  the  reader  already  knows,  that  he  was  "  in 
Ipye  '■  with  pretty  Martha  Billings.  But  Charles  knew 
npthing  of  the  ^ivm^  pew^itm  by  a;ny  experience.  ,  They 
ha4  not  met  often;  scarcely  had  they  spoken  in  inore 
than  a  casual  xnanner ;  yet  each  had  felt  an  influence 
xiQither  had  experienced  before — gentle  and  undeponstra* 
tive,  yet  entirely  irrepressible. 

A  deserted  log-cabin  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  the* 
soaui^  for  that  day,  yet  such  were  their  habits  of  reckless 
activify,  that,  though  not  called  forth  by  duty,  ^idom? 
^oce  than  one  or  two  were  to  be  found  at  the  resort- 
John  Sweet  had  arrived  at  the  cabin  early  in  the  morning, 
remained  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  had  taken  his  depai:- 
ture,  casually  requesting  his  son  to  remain  in  the  vicinity 
tllitil.  his  iretunx.  TruCj  the  ihought  of  visiting  the  cabin 
of  Mark  Winters  did  arise,  and  Charles  would  have 
spojci^  of  it»  btut  Jie  was  too  accustomed  to  implicit 
obedience  for  even  this,  and  he  arranged  to  awai;ti  the 
retvirn  pf  hja  {^.ther.  The  question  arose,  how  should  he* 
pa^  the  wea]^o|ne  hours?  Time  never  ^ad  hung  so 
hiEwvily,,,and,,  i^.hifl  uncouscio\isness  of  the  r^aj  cause,  it 
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seemed  a  mystery  thot  tbe  hours  bhould  aecm  so  long, 
A  gronp  were  assembled  in  one  comer  of  the  cabin^ 
e]mx)ssed  in  a  pack  of  worn  and  dirty  cards.  Charles 
approaciied  them  and  watched  the  game  for  a  time,  but  it 
seamed  suddenly  to  have  lost  all  interest,  and  he  moved 
away,  Jialf  moodily. 

Suddenly  he  recollected  the  little  book,  the  gift  of  her 
toward  wjiom  his  thoughts  so  constantly  wandered. 
Strange  tnat  he  had  not  thought  of  that  before  !  At 
once  it  was  taken  from  its  hiding-place,  a  seat  found,  and 
the  jduth 'was  deeply  engaged  in  the  story  of  the  Saviour's 
life  and  sufferings. 

It  was  considerably  after  noon  when  John  Sweet  re- 
turnj9d.  He  at  once  sought  the  side  of  his  son.  There 
was  a  look  and  tone  of  careless  kindness  in  his  manner 
which,,  was  unusuaJ,  but  Charles  suspected  nothing,  and 
rejoiced  that  the  ordinary  sternness  and  unkindly  feeling 
had  been  put  off,  for  a  while  at  least.  The  youth 
quickly  put  up  his  book,  and  looked  up  with  some  sur- 
prise as  John  took  a  seat  near  him. 

"It's  confounded  dull  to-day,"  was  the  preparisitory 
riemark,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and 
then  proceeded  to  fill  his  short,  black  pipe.  He  puffed 
away  in  silence.  Charles  waited  some  time  in  expe6ta- 
tiori  of  hearing  something  more,  but  perceiving  his  father 
was  not  in  a  communicative  mood,  he  arose,  took  his 
rifle,  a^  remarked  that  he  intended  to  take  a. turn  about 
thftjwood.  •  .      . 

>*What  rcjute  will  ye  taker  the  father  aiaked,  rising 
fr^m  nis  ^eat. 

^  The  yoyt^^  and  bit'  his  lip.     He  hai  but'  6n6 

intention,  and  that  was  of  reaching  the  Winters*  daMnt. 
But  should   he  reveal  to  his  father  his  intention  ?     He 
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hesitated  for  a  moment  only ;  his  sense  of  honour  pre- 
vailed, and  be  replied : — 

5'  I  ^lardly  know  myself,  father ;  but  I  think  I  ndll 
walk  toward  the  cabin  over  by  the  creek — ^though,  per- 
haps, not  as  far." 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you,"  the  other  remarked,  in  a 
careless  sort  of  way,  "I  was  over  there  myself  this 
momin*,  and  we  were  speakin'  of  you.  Mr.  Winters  and 
the  g«vl  waited  i^r  see  ye  up  there,  I  was  a  leetle  sur- 
prised, but  said  nothin'  j  on*y  told  'em  I'd  do  the  errand, 
and  I  presumed  ye'd  come  up." 

"  But  why  did  they  wish  to  see  me  V*  the  youth  asked, 
in  sqme  surpnse. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  anythin'  as  to  that.  AU  I 
knows,  I've  told  ye,  and  now  you  must  solve  the  re- 
mainder to  suit  yourself.  They  seemed  quite  anxious, 
and,  I  gu^ess,  if  ye  had  time,  maybe  ye'd  better  step  up 
and  see  what's  tjie  matter." 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  Charles  returned,  frankly ;  "  it  will 
be  quite  easy  for  me  to  call  and  see  what  they  wish. 
Should  it  be  anything  requiring  immediate  service,  I 
suppose  you  will  not  feel  uneasy  at  my  absence  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  was  the  reply,  in  an  unusually 
gracious  manner.  "  Serve  your  friends  in  any  way  you 
c^n,  reasonably,  an'  we  will  get  along  without  you, 
somehow." 

The  p^trti^  separated— Charles  to  proceed  upon  his 
mission,  and  ihe  Mher  to  repair  to  an  appointed  render- 
vpuS|t  th^re  to  meet  his  fellow-conspirator,  who,  for  a  few 
pieces  of  gold,  was  prepared  to  stain  his  hands  with  a 
dishonourable  »ci" 

The  youth  pursued  his  way.  His  emotions  were  those 
of  pleasure  at  once  more  seeing  her  whose  very  words 
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thrilled  him  as  no  joy  ever  before  had  stirred  his  soul. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  reason  which 
should  have  caused  them  to  send  a  message  to '  him. 
]!^umerotis  were  his  surmises,  but  all  were  dismissed  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  truth. 

The  distance  intervening,  and  the  caution  necessary  to 
be  observed,  were  such,  that  it  was  quite  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  Charles  reached  the  clearing,  within 
which  stood  the  cabin  of  Mark  Winters.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  he  was  unobserved,  and,  merely  pausing  to  as- 
sure himself  that  he  was  in  presentable  order,  he  moved 
forward  with  a  quick,  elastic  step. 

About  noon  the  family  had  been  surprised  by  the  blaze 
of  British  uniforms  through  the  trees,  and,  in  a  moment, 
six  reckless,  care-for-naught  fellows  stood  before  the 
dwelling.  It  was  not  without  a  slight  misgiving  that 
Mark  stepped  from  his  door,  and  inquired  the  nature  of 
their  visit.  The  reply  was,  that  they  were  detedled  to 
guard  his  house  and  person,  that  they  had  no  instructions 
to  answer  further  questions,  and  concluded  by  assuring 
him  that  they  were  "  confounded  hungry,"  a  feeling  they 
desired  him  speedily  to  relieve. 

With  as  good  grace  as  possible,  Mark  complied,  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  feeding  of  six  hungry  Britons 
was  quite  as  impleasant  as  all  the  danger  he  might  be 
called  to  hxie  in  their  absence.  After  completing  their 
repast,  the  satiated  fellows  seemed  disposed  to  become 
niore  conversational,  talked  of  the  surprise  and  fight  of 
the  day  before,  their  fancies  and  hopes,  till  ftmr  of  the 
six  rolled  themselves  upon  the  floor  and  slept,  while 
their  comrades  kept  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  forest  in 
every  direction. 

As  the  afternoon  passed   slowly  away,  a  visible  im- 
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pati^^mOj ^jeeined  to  be  apparent  in  these  sentineifi,  Svko 
fTequi^tJy  exchanged  significant  glances  an^*  'tt^''^ 
mar^  whijh  reached  the  ears  of  no  one  else.' 

^o  ;aQQ»er,  therefore,  did  Charles  Sweet  ma&e  &W^S.^ 
pear^ce^  thfui  the  deepera  were  aroused,  t>ayonets  < 


fixed,  and  the  worthies  ranged  near  the  open  d^oor.'  The 
famUj  being  in  the  other  apartment,  and  not  in  a  position 
to  note  the  approach  of  the  young  man,  V^re  'hoi  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  room,  and  thus  all  were  In  ignorance 
of  what  was  about  to  transpire,        .  '  ^    j      "*/ 

Charles  reached  the  door.  He  was  u|)6n  ^6  pdiht'  '6f 
rappipg  for  admittance;,  when  the  tarnish^" gleam  p¥'a 
British  .uniform  just  wiiJain  startled  liim.  He '  stiej)^ed 
biwpkapace,  but  before  his  thoughts  could  be  'colieQfe'd, 
four  strong  men  sprung  from  their  covert,  his  iitfe  Was 
wrenched  from  his  grasp,  strong  hands  were  laid  upon 
him,  and  in  another  monfient  he  would  have  been^^ec^i*ea. 
The  coolness  and  determination  of  the  youth  did  not 
desert  him  at  this  important  moment.  Wi^  a  strengtii 
^ndr,  agility  of  which  his  frame  gave  little  indication,  te 
sprung  £*om  his  would-be  captors,  and,  freeing  htmself 
from  Ifheir  grasp,  his  first  movement  was  to  draw  a  pistol, 
which  he  levelled  at  one  of  his  assailants.  Had'^e^  at 
QJU2G  taken  tp  his  heels^  it  is  more  than  possible  he  woi^d 
have  escaped,  minus  a  rifle  and  considerable  portiotu^'  of 
his.  hv^tiiJig  fi^ckji'  but  the  movement  of  cocking  and 
pr^sei^tji^g  t^e  .pistol,  though  almost  instantaneoius^  gave 
.hpifeifs.  .ftpi  opportunity  to  recover^  and,  although  the 
^fUPWiTF^  discharged,  and  one  of  his  opposefs  ptaggereJl 
back  with  a  bullet  in  his  body,  the  brave  ranger  waslaken 
at  a  disadvantage,  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  his  arms 
strongly  pinioned. 

Mr.  Winters,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  liad  been  endea- 
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i^pf^ring  to  reach  the  scene,  though  steadily  repulsed  by 
^e^gfffkT^^  who  allowed  no  egress  from  the  apartment. 

'<  '£'s  Aa  deserter^  zur,  from  Aour  ranks,"  rei^tckl  the 
p^tuiiel^  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  Mark;  ^kavcry 
imfloracious  young  dog,  zur,  Aupon  my  word.  '  We  learned 
^whereabouts,  and,  by  Aa  little  /lartifice,  you  see  We  *ave 
'jina,  ^secure."   . 

j,^  TJ^e  agitated  pioneer  could  scarcely  doubt  the  word  of 
th^  ap|>arently  sincere  soldier;  yet  it  seemed  a  mystery 
that  one  so  young  and  frank  as  Charles  Sweet  had  seemed 
^^QVlld  be  ^  British  renegade.  Though  Idnd-haaited,  Mark 
was  jus^;^  and,  fbrcing  himself  to  believe  that  the  prisoner 
|re^^^  wa^  guilty,  he  hardened  his  heart,  and,  with  the 
rei)lar)c  that  if>  seemed  only  military  law,  if  the  ^boy  were 
reall^^a  deserter^  he  returned  to  the  fkmily,  wIki,  !n  fear 
and  En^pense^  awaited  the  result  To  them  he  eommtmi- 
fstied  tKe  information  already  gathered. 
^  "I'^y,  feither!"  exclaimed  Martha,  in  surprise,  "ten 
£ou  possibly  beJieve  anything  of  the  kind  t  Hare  we  not 
seen  his  lather,  and  seen  them  togethei'  V* 
J  ^^TpiBf  we  have,"  was  the  calm  reply,  "  and  did  we  net 
at  the  same  time  remark  how  very  dissimilar  in  appear- 
^CQ  ajad  manners  they  were — ^how  free  the  langoage  of 
.tjie  voutli  was  from  all  hunter^s  idiom,  and  many  otii^r 
.things  of  a  like  nature  7  After  all,  I  fear  we  mtist  have 
,been  deceived  in  him !" 

Martha  did  not  reply.  She  felt  well  assuredtlutt  dharles 
S^eet  wais  no  Briton  at  all — ^much  less  a  A^Midt*  httt, 
inow  that  she  reviewed  all  the  circumstances,  she  covild  not 
but 'ebnfess  that  the  caise,  as  it  stobd,  seemed  ALg^t^thiiD. 

*'  '     ---^    --    '  •    J    .      ,'  ■  .   .'ji  /     .  .-;    J    1.        /  A  ,f^  • 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BIEDS  OF  A  FEATHER. 

SWESVy  «fter  parting  'with  hk  son,  proceeded  in  iiearly 
a  parallel  course^  and  at  a  rate  of  speed  quite  as  ripLd 
ta  comported  with  personal  safety. 

''  Talk  about  outwittin'  Johnny  Sweet,"  he  mused,  as  he 
sped  forward;  ^' just  as  if  the  chap  travelled  these  woods 
what  could  do  it !  Seems  to  me  that  feller  in  red  do'es 
'U  bea  good  deal  smarter'n  he  is  now,  when  he  gets  his 
three  hundred  dollars !  won!t  he  t  Wonder  if  that  red- 
coated  scoundrel  doesn't  forget  all  about  it  V*  he  pursued. 
'^  It  wou}d  be  jist  his  caper.  But  never  mind.  If  he 
does'' — and  Sweet  patted  his  rifle  fondly — "  hyar's  a  gun 
as  don't  speak  for  noithin',  when  it  talks  to  Injins,  red- 
coats, or — or — somebody  else.  There's  jist  one  thing 
about  it*--that  boy  mustn't  oome  back  from  that  ar'  cabin; 
he's  gittin'  me  into  danger,  and  blame  me  if  I  am  jest 
satisfied  yet  Not  satisfied,  I  say  it  candidly,  Mark 
Winters  l" 

Nearly  half  an  hour  before  Charles  reached  his  destina* 
tioD)  the  elder  Sweet  was  at  the  rendezvous,  within  £iir 
rifle-shot  of  the  cabin.  He  paused,  but  no  sign  was  there 
of  lurking  Briton  to  await  his  coming.  He  then  gate  a 
quick,  short  whistle. 

^'  Who  goes  there  I"  uiquired  the  voice  of  Major  Ear- 
ling,  who>  hidden  beneath  the  branches  <^  a  fallen  tree, 
had  escaped  even  the  keen  observation  of  the  ranger. 

''Shut  your  blarney!"  ejaculated  Sweety  in  no  amiable 
mood.  "  Do  you  want  to  bnng  down  every  Injin  within 
forty  miles  right  upon  us  1" 

"  Never  fear,  my  friend,"  rettimed  the  major,  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone ;  "  hour  AalKes  would  never  'arm  an  'air  ^of 
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your  'ead,  so  long  as  you  were  with  me.  They  know  me 
— at  least,  I  flatter  myself  they  do  1" 

"  Wal,  I  flatter  myself/'  growled  the  ill-tempered  soout, 
^'Uist  if  yoa  should  scare  up  Ben  WilliamB  or  Dave 
Sayles,  yon  wouldn't  know  yourself  long,  nor  anybody  qIm 
either.  Jos'  let  me  tell  you,  stranger,  they'd  skin  yer 
head  afore  ye'd  have  time  to  change  front.'' 

*^  AIn  that  case,"  remarked  the  major,  shrinking  lower, 
and  endeavouring  to  throw  a  prixciical  glance  around,  "Ait 
might,  Aindeed^  be  best  to  keep  quite  quiet,  both  of  us ;  so, 
if  you  will  take  Aa  seat  'ere,  you  will  be  Aa  little  laaa 
Aexpoeed." 

Sweet  complied  with  the  suggestion  of  his  partner  in 
iniquity, 

*^  Now,  then,"  he  commenced,  ranging  his  rifle  so  that 
it  bore  directly  upon  the  approaches  to  the  cabin,  "  I 
suppose  you  have  arranged  everything  as  we  spoke  of 
doing,  last  night  V* 

"  You  need  'ave  no  fears,"  was  the  complac^t  reply. 
"We  Aofficers  in  'is  Britannic  Majesty's  Aarmy  Aare  not 
in  the  'abit  o'  doing  things  'ajf  way,  AI  assure  you.  When 
AI  gave  my  word  that  the  boy  should  be  cared  f or^  you 
can  believe  it  will  be  done  Aaocording  to  Aagreement" 

^'  But  I  want  ter  jest  tell  yer,  that  thar^  mustn't  be  no 
such  word  in  it  Bs/cdl,  anyway.  Remember,  it  will  be  a 
most  9ony  day  for  you  if  he  should  escape  and  get  back 
here,  In/  cmy  means.  I  wouldn't  threaten,  but  I  can  tell 
you  it  w<»ild  be  no  light  matter." 

"  Juat  so,  just  so,  my  friend;  AI  'ave  guarded  well 
Aagainst  that,"  the  officer  quickly  replied. 

"  But  you  know,  the  talk  around  is  that  iheac^  is  going 
to  be  a  giner^,!  exchange  o'  prisoners,  an'  ye  must  devise 
some  way  so  the  boy  don't  come  in  with  the  rest." 
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...    '    /hi' 

Nol¥  it  was  that  the  self-importanoe  of  the  officer  b^4^ 
to  develop  itself  into  cheerful  proportion^.  ,  The  .Jji^tle 
head  wsis  tiirowi^  back^  the  eyes  fixed  with,  ^  .}fij^j^(fl 
scornful  pride  upon  the  rough  ranger  before  hiq^  ^^ilf^ 
the  left  hand  played  idly  with  the  hilt  of  his  ftwv^i:^., 
For  nearly  a  minute  he  maintained  this  attitude  of  uiiap- 
proachable  dignity;  then  he  broke  forth  with  ,a.istatr^lij|;)g 
announcement: — 

"You  /wire  ^entirely  behind  the  7^age  hia  which  you 
live,  my  friend  f  Supposing  that  hi  would  botch  up  a 
job  like  this^  by  having  Hm  taken  Aas  ha,  oonunon  prisp^ier ! 
No,  indeed !  My  men,  who  are  now  secreted  in  ycmder 
cabin,  'ave  'ad  Aorders  to  arrest  Aa  deserter,  Aand  *e  wjill  be 
so  Aarrested,  Aand  tried,  in  the  most  Bummaiy  iiia;f|ai|er  i 
hi  know  my  points,  Aand  would  you  mind,  I  shall  nc$Jet 
the  work  be  'alf  done." 

"Give  us  yer  paw,  battle-cock ! "  exclaimed  the  iscout, 
seizing  the  digits  of  the  other,  despite  his  freezing  dignity 
of  manner,  and  giving  them  a  real  backwoods  gra^. 
"  Blast  yer  eyes,  but  ye'd  make  a  real  good  scout,  with 
about  twenty  years  o*  practice  in  border-craft.  But  I 
suppose  after  the  war  you  will  find  other  use  for  y^r 
talents  besides  takin'  to  the  woods." 

"  AI  presume  it  quite  probable,"  was  the  stifl^  and,  in  a 
manner,  imgraceful  reply.  Earling  saw  that  his  points 
of  fine  display  were  all  unappreciated  by  his  rough  listener, 
and  a  sort  of  freezing  reserve  was  fast  taking  the  place  of 
his  former  imposing  manner.  .  ,. 

At  length  a  silent  figure  appeared,  glid^.  »teaj.i|hily 
toward .  t^ie  cabin.  The  conspirators  turned  upoi^  )ea^ 
other  a  quick  look  of  intelligence^  . .  '  ^ .  j     , 

"  Now  you  will  see  Aif  my  men  fail  of  their  work !" 
k     mther  boastingly  remarked  the  Briton,  while  the  scout 
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only  looked  on  in  sullen,  angry  silence,  for  the  denoue- 

■  TOe  'surprise  and  struggle  were  plainly  visi"ble  ia  the 
g^Vy  principals  ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  Ciiartes  broke 
from  the'  grasp  of  those  who  held  him,  it  seemed  that  even 
then  theyr  might  be  disappointed.  The  scout  resolutely 
cbdced  bis  rifle,  and  brought  the  sight  full  upon  a  point 
^e  youth  must  pass,  should  ke  attempt  flight,  while  the 
important  little  major  held  his  breath  in  suspense.  In  a 
short  time  the  struggle  was  over,  the  captive  youth  was 
asdi^ied  to  his  feet,  and  led  away  between  a  file  of  his 
C8fc^^,  the  tliird  assisting  the  wounded  man  to  extempo- 
rSi^  k"baiidage  for  the  bleeding  shoulder. 
*^T;fce  isfeue  seemed  satisfectory  to  the  interested  parties 
wilJKEn  tlie  cover  of  the  forest,  as  the  scout  dropped  the 
niUzsflfe  of  the  rifle,  and  Earling  settled  back  with  a  look 
of  deep  disgust  upon  his  features. 

"AAllfor  the  want  of  Aa  little  careful  management," 
be- muttered.  "Ko  need  of  Ha,  wounded  man  there,  Aif 
they  %d  Aonly  pursued  the  proper  course.  Just  as 
likefy  to  'ave  been  killed  Aas  Wounded.** 
'  "l)on't  growl,  capt'in,"  urged  the  scouts  '^1  didn't 
e^li^edb  lo  see  that  done  without  one  or  two  of  your  men 
gittin'  keeled  over ;  for,  let  me  jest  tell  ye— that  boy*s 
grit,  and  if  he*d  had  any  fair  sight,  would  have  whipped 
out  thie  whole  pile  that  you  had  there  !  And  he'd  do  it 
now,' if  he  had  his  arms  at  liberty  !" 
-*^  You  seem  to  'ave  a  'igh  Aopinion  of  the  fellow's 
prowess,"  remarked  the  major,  rather  sneeringly! 

T?he  tcJne  of  the  remark  seemed  to  rotise  wlia*  little  of 
hcrfibui^^ifemainedin  the'  soul'  of  the  hardened-  man. 
Drawing  himself  to  his  MY  height,  and  ftkSng  a  ^feaiiing 
gazi'Uponf  iSie  major,  he  exddinied  :— 
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"  Jist  you  look  a  hyar,  stranger ;  when  you've  knowed 
that  boy,  as  I  have  done,  for  twenty  years,  through  thick 
and  thin,  an'  seen  him  in  the  tight  places  /  have,  you'll 
know  he's  not  a  chap  to  be  played  with.  Sence  you  o&em 
so  doubtin'  like,  Tm.  blamed  sorry  he  didn't  knock  over 
two  or  three  o'  your  red-coated  chaps,  jist  by  way  o' 
specimen." 

The  sharp  rattling  of  two  or  three  muskets,  and  the 
whizzing  of  at  least  one  ball  within  an  inch  of  the  head 
of  the  scout,  caused  both  the  disputants  to  drop  in  quick 
time  to  the  earth. 

"  Indians  !"  muttered  the  scout. 

Cautiously  raising  his  head  above  the  log,  to  recon- 
noitre, the  first  object  which  greeted  his  vision  was  the 
flash  of  a  musket,  and  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  wood,  within 
a  hand's  breadth  of  his  hjce, 

"  That's  likely  shootin',  that  is !"  he  hissed,  throwing 
his  rifle  across  the  log,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  it  sent 
forth  its  fiery  contents,  with  a  sharp,  whip-like  crack. 

No  yell  of  pain  or  rage  followed;  but,  instead,  the 
dull,  heavy  fadl  of  a  body  to  the  earth,  gave  ample  assur- 
ance that  the  shot  had  taken  effect. 

"  That's  the  way  when  this  old  gun  says  anything,"  he 
remarked,  proceeding  with  desperate  energy  to  reload  his 
still  smoking  piece. 

"  'Old  !  'old !"  the  frightened  officer  now  found  breath 
to  say.  "  If  they  Aare  Aindeed  ^our  ^own  tallies,  hi  can 
control  them ;  Aif  not,  we  must  leave." 

He  sprung  upon  the  log  ajs  he  spoke,  and  glanced 
around  for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  volley.  A 
single  shot  struck  the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  as  he  thus 
sprung  into  view,  but  it  was  eAddently  delivered  before 
the  Indians  were  aware  of  the  character  of  the  man. 
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"  'Old  !  warriors,  'old !  "  lie  commanded,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  raising  his  hand  as  a  signal,  and  standing  in  a 
most  tragical  attdttlde. 

^6  Indians,  for  sach  they  were,  awed  somewhat  by 
the  preset^oe  of  an  officer  whom  they  in  a  measure  feared^ 
and  af^palled  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  their  band, 
crawled  quietly  away,  leaving  the  undaunted  major  and 
the  fearless  scout  in  full  possession  of  the  ground.  For 
some  time  the  former  maintained  his  position,  until  satis- 
fied that  the  dusky  warriors  were  duly  impigsssed  wit^ 
his  presence,  when,  lowering  his  uplifted  ann,  he  solemnly 
commanded  :-* 

'*  Now,  not  Aanother  shot  shall  be  fired ;  the  man  who 
.does  so  ahadl  be  Aat  once  ^arrested  ! " 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  reckless  scout  greeted 
the  pompoiis  delivery  of  the  speech. 

"  I  reckin,  capt'in,"  was  the  jeering  remark,  "  I  reckin 
ye'll  never  hear  any  more  shots  fired.  Bayther  guess  nary 
a  red  nigger^U  dare  look  at  his  gun  for  a  week  to 
come  !  You  are  a  boss,  you  are,  stranger,  an'  a  trump, 
too!" 

Every  appearance  of  the  haughty  little  officer  showed 
that  he  was  excessively  annoyed ;  but  he  dared  not  avow 
Bs  much  to  the  man  before  him,  and  soon  they  separated ; 
he  of  the  sword  setting  his  &ce  rather  dissktisfiedly  to< 
ward  camp,  While  Sweet  shaped  his  course  toward  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  scouts,  well  satisfi^ed  with  the 
result  of  his  mission.  He  had  seen  the  young  man  borne 
away,  had  received  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with,  and,  when  once  satisfied  that  such  was 
the  case,  Major  Earling  might  obtain  the  promised  gold 
— if  he  cwild! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BEN  AKI>  LUKE  AT  HQILK.  ..     ) 

.To  Bem  WiUiams  espcolaUy  iuid  the  deCwii  «if  the 
Atauncan  foroes  been  aore  and  disi^preeabku  ■  JSiatl^g 
inth  an  inveterate  hatted  the  red  nm&>  and  all  ooimee|^ 
irkh  him,  lie  had  come  to  regard  a  redrooat  with  little 
leas  of  bitterness.  Of  coarse  to  sndi  a  persob  the  lis- 
decided  state  of  affaiirs  at  Fort  Meigi^  following  ao>  «aa9y 
reverses  and  defeats  in  that  direction,  could  but  be.|Q|^bki(i;. 
Though  bat  few  words  escaped  those  sehoolecl  li^t/  he 
felt  none  the  less  deeply,  and,  as  his  wsa  not.adi^positiQii 
to  lie  in  idle  waiting,  no  sooner  did  the  it)ioi!luli^  dayrn 
than  he  was  away,  anxious  to  laeet  and  de&iyt  j^he  en^lly 
savages,  who,  he  doubted  not^  would  dwarm  through,  ^Mcwy 
portion  of  the  forests,  bent  upon  their  inJmman  e^fra^ 
of  bbod. 

Throiq^  t^e  weary  hours  of  the  long  day  did  the  jfest- 
less  ranger  rove  the  forest,  his  vi^roiis  limbs  kaowi^g  4)o 
fatigne^-and  woe  betide  the  roving  savage  whose  p^th 
croa»ed  that  of  the  desperate  rover  —  his  doom  yf^ 
sure ! 

It  was  near  evening.  For  the  fii^t  time  since  ea^ly 
dawn  the  athletic  Ben  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
passion  for  revenge  j  and  now,  seated  in  a  small  retreat, 
s^vgn»d  from  observation  by  rocks  and  bushes,  he  was 
spaj^lD^y  partaking  <>f  the  dried  meat,  whidi  upon  such 
occ^ioQs  formed  his  only  diet.  The  cheerful  watei:s  9f 
t^,  slff^ani  whiichf  a  short  distance  above,  passed  the 
cabin  of  Mark  Winters,  here  laved  the  r(wka  at  his  fe^t. 
A  sc^id  a^d  impenetrable  wall  of  5to^e  ro^e.  upon  the  left 
hand  and  behind  him,  while  upon  the  right,  ai^fi  effectually 
screening  the  view  in  front,  ro«e  thick  clus^rs  of  bushes. 
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A  place  more  secure  from  external  observation  could 
scarcely  be  found  for  miles. 

Ben  had  concMded  bis  scant  repast,  sufficient,  however, 
fd<>  1&  Aeed^  and  now  seemed  upon  the  point  of  relapsing 
int<>  khoody  silence  and  inattentian.  His  huge  wooden 
pipe  was  drawn  from  its  lurkmg  plaee,  filled  with 
tdbttcddj  and  the  spark  applied.  There,  resting  his  head 
againliA  the  isolid  wall,  he  proceeded  to  poor  forth  volumes 
of  sinok^  while  his  senses  seemed  wrapped  in  entire 
oyivion. 

'Altii&biigh  his  ccmsianl  watchfolness  and  caution  was 
in  €i 'great  degree  relaxed,  the  scout's  seises  were  keenly 
alrre  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him.  He  was  per- 
fi^^y  sensible  that  a  party  was  approaching  from  above^ 
and  he  also  knew  at  once  that  it  could  not  be  Indians. 
The  ikm,  regular  footfells  were  far  too  heavy  for  any  of 
the  aboriginals,  and  he  was  but  a  moment  in  deciding  that 
it  mfust  be  the  tramp  of  soldiers.  There  remained  but 
one  4piestion :  were  they  American  or  British  ? 

He  opened  the  bushes,  and  peered  cautiously  forth. 
There  they  were,  upon  the  opposite  bank,  scarcely  twenty 
yards  distant,  passing  at  a  quick  pace  down  the  bank  of 
the  stream.  For  a  moment  Ben  gazed  with  eager 
anxiety. 

*'  Yas,  Britishers,  jist  what  I  'spected.  Not  all  of  'em, 
either']  there  is  one  feller,  and,  blame  me,  if  his  hands 
atti't  tied !  The  Injin-cahooting  scamps  hey  picked  up  a 
pffio&fet^  somewhere,  an'  calkilate  tew  giet  one  </  their 
o^  iieii  in  'change ;  maybe  they'll  take  Mm  off  three  or 
f6*a^MW,a1i  in  quiet—"  •'    ' 

^!^<*)!ftis''tt66ideht  the  prisoner  turned  his  head,  rftid  the 
aroused  tebtit  caught  si^t  of  those  familiar  features.  He 
sprung  to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  bound,  and  his  rifle  was 
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levelled  in  a  moment.  He  did  not  fire,  however.  Slowly 
he  allowed  the  muzzle  to  drop,  and  finally  it  rested  on 
the  ground.  •  Bowing  his  head  upon  the  butt  of  his 
weapon,  the  ranger  mused  to  himself : — 

'^  So  the  red  cusses  have  got  Charley,  hev  they } 
Well,  I'll  be  bound  they  didn't  git  him  without  hot 
work !  But  that  don't  do  anything  towards  gettin'  him 
away  from  'em,  the  red-K3oated,  red-hearted  imps.  I  am 
in  a  fix,  and  no  mistake.  I  can't  find  any  of  the  boys 
mos'  likely,  an'  four  are  rather  too  many  for  old  Ben, 
since  the/re  Britishers ;  Ityins  would  be  another  thing. 
It's  jist  possible  some  o'  the  boys  may  be  in  call,"  and 
Ben  emerged  from  his  leafy  cpvert,  giving  a  long,  pecidiar 
whistle,  which  penetrated  the  forest  fiir  and  near.  A 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  he  repeated  the  call,  listening 
for  any  response  which  might  be  made. 

Nearly  a  minute  passed,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
scout  grew  momentarily  longer.  Suddenly  &om  a  dis- 
tance  came  a  faint  response,  barely  audible,  yet  in  a 
moment  it  fired  the  anxious  listener  with  fresh  zeal,  and 
marking  the  course  taken  by  the  party  with  the. prisoner, 
he  slung  his  r^fie  over  his  shoulder,  and  moved  briskly  in 
the  direction  of  the  signal.  Quite  a  distance  the  scout 
passed  rapidly  and  noiselessly;  then  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  repeated  the  signal-call.  It  was  retumcwlf 
this  time  quite  promptly,  and  at  less  than  half  the 
distance.  In  two  minutes  more  the  two  personages  had 
caught  sight  of  each  other,  and  were  soon  standing  with 
hands  grasped  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 

"  How  are  ye.  Samps  T  was  the  greeting  of  Ben,  upon 
meeting  the  new  comer,  and, 

"  Bless  my  picter,  if  this  don't  be  Ben  Williams  I"  was 
the  characteristic  salute  of  the  new  character. 
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A  word  in  passing  may  not  be  inaj^ropriiite,  as  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  character  who  is  thus  unceremo- 
niously called  before  the  reader.  Luke  Sampson  was  an 
individual  of  that  class  who^  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
our  history,  have  played  the  part  of  pioneers^  vibrating 
between  the  advancing  civilian  and  the  retreating 
aborigine.  Thrown  in  early  life  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  being  naturally  drawn  toward  the  frontier,  he  had 
passed  many  years  in  the  precarious- mode  which  presents 
so  little  of  quiet  with  so  much  stirring  adventure  and 
excitement.  Luke  was*  a  character,  in  his  own  way, 
daring  and  zealous,  when  his  heart  was  enlisted  in  the 
work  before  him,  yet  tender-hearted  as  a  woman  when 
called  to  witness  sorrow  or  suffering  of  any  description. 
He  could  pass  through  the  most  sanguinary  conflict  with 
all  the  steady  valour  of  a  veteran,  and  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  sight  of  a  siogle  person  suffering  in  any 
manner,  would  even  call  the  tears  to  his  bronzed  cheek. 

It  was  with  a  deal  of  satis&ction  that  Ben  Williams 
met  with  this  man  upon  the  present  occasion.  Together 
they  had  passed  through  dangers,  and  each  knew  the 
temperament  and  disposition  of  the  other. 

''Samps,  you  are  jist  the  man  I  wanted  tew  see !"  im- 
puMvely  exdaimed  Ben,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
fellow  scout;  " LWe  a  job  on  hand,  and  I  want  some 
help." 

''Eh !  what's  up T  was  the  expectant  inquiry. 

"You  know  Charley  Sweet?" 

"  Sure  I  do,  and  a  fine  lad  he  is." 

Ben  proceeded  to  relate  the  feicts  of  his  captivity,  so  far 
as  known  to  him.  "  Now,"  he  continued,  "  there's  only 
one  thing  in  this  case :  Charley  shan't  go  into  the  British 
camp  as  a  prisoner !     I  will  make  an  effort  *to  git  him 
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away  myself,  ^t  if  you  will  go  wit^  me  the  iiiiag  will 
be  sure.     Now,  what  «ay  you  ?" 

^^m  doT  *was  the  em{»liatic  answer.  Luke  hftd  -an 
iibpedimtet  bi  Us  £^>eedi,  w^dch  gave  the  sooad  ri^  d 
ihfffcetfd  of  g,  but  in  all  «Niier  Kaepeds,  san^  one  or  tywo 
4if'8iinikr  nftture, 'bis  speech  W8B  ^uite  like  that  (^  tiie 
vorttei^evs. 

"  ^nien  come,"  irfematfked  Ben. 

In  a  moment  th^y  w^te  speeding  aloi^  through  the 
undet!>rufil),  i^i<^  'was  deni^  in  soa&e  plaeeS)  keeping  r&ear 
tfafe  edge  of  the  stream,  ^^eh  ran  quite  near  the  &it»h 
beadn^uaxters,  afM  ^e  cocnse  of  wMoh  tiie  party  -m 
qttiteffcion  i^otQd  no  dottbt  pursire  till  they  reached  ikmt 
distillation. 

^'  This  n^ay,"  remadiced  Ben,  leading  into  a  half-pel^ 
c^ptiMe  trail,  whi^h  took  i^em  rapidly  from  the  strea^. 
"  'They'll  worfc  down  ^ffeat  -^ay,  and  we'll  drop  in  ahmU 
of 'em." 

A  fe^v^  words  expressed  Ifee  plan  in  ftdl,  and  the  deter, 
mined  couple  lost  no  time  in  catrying  the  project  out.  A 
rapid  walk  of  a  tidle  brou^t  them  again  to  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  and  hsin^ they  paused  Ifora  moment  to ^ezainixie 
the  ground.  The  decisidh,  «oon  arrived  at,  was  that  no 
onb  had  passed  that  way. 

"  Wfe  mug/t  wait  f(Wr  ^hewi,"  Ben  remarked,  glaBeing 
around  for  a  place  of  concealment.  The  sun  was  Yo^,  iiBd 
objects  wei^  %,ift  blending  in  a  dim  indistinctneas.  But, 
although  the  place  was  very  fiivourttble  for  octicm^  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  Co&cefdlnie^t. 

"  See  heiife,  lihiS  be  a  ^od  plan,?  remarked  Luke,  throw- 
ing himself  pfonte  upon  the  ground,  his  rifl6  beneath  him, 
and  rema33iing'][>eiiBC%  tnotio^ss. '  *<  Th^se  soldiers  have 
dot  no  eyes  for  sJbuts ;  they  itever  ^duld  see  us." 
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Ben  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  ika  idea  seemed  tr 
strike  him  quite  favom-ablj.  There  was  no  alternative^ 
now,  howev<er,  'since  the  tread  of  the  af>proaching  jfurty 
was  heavd  at  less  than  fifty  yards  distant*  Ben  threw 
himself  beside  his  prostrate  companion,  and  in  silence  they 
awaited  the  coming  of  those  they  sought. 

]ffeai«rand  nearer  came  the  careless  party,  «i»Allriitg 
along  in  &iicied  security  and  elated  with  the  suooe«  of 
,  their  mission.  They  did  liot  perceive  those  silent,  motioB- 
less  figures  beside  their  path,  but  Charles  did  not  pass 
them  unnoticed.  With  a  sudden  move  he  slipped  from 
his  captors  and  approached  the  prostrate  figures. 

"  Shoot  him  !  Fire  on  the  deserter  !'*  said  his  guards, 
and  the  three  valiant  soldiers  of  Britain  prepared  to  dis- 
charge their  weapons  at  the  youth. 

Imagine  their  surprise  when,  as  from  the  earth,  sprung 
lip  two  Herculean  figures,  the  figures  of  those  they  knew 
but  to  dread.  In  a  moment  two  rifles  bore  upon  them, 
and  as  one,  better  prepared  than  his  comrades,  raised  his 
musket,  the  long  rifle  of  Ben  uttered  its  death-note,  and 
he  fell  back  with  a  bullet  through  his  head.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  report  of  the  rifle  Ben  sprung  into 
their  midst,  and,  with  a  crushing  blow  of  the  stock,  swept 
another  of  the  doomed  party  to  the  earth. 

Luke  had  not  been  idle.  I^o  sooner  had  the  rifle  of 
his  companion  sounded  the  attack  than  his  own  weapon 
sent  its  leaden  messenger  through  the  brarn  of  another 
red-coated  soldier.  Snatching  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
Sampson  sprung  forward,  levelling  it  at  the  head  of  the 
fourth  and  only  remaining  Briton. 

"  Spare  me,  oh  spare  me  !"  the  frightened  fellow  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  already  wounded  I" 

"  But  what  are  you  cfoing  to  do  with  this   fellow  V 

D  2 
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Liike  asked,   while   Ben    was  unbinding  the  arms  of 
Charles. 

In  reply  the  fellow  stated  that  they  had  been  sent  out 
to  arrest  our  hero  as  a  deserter,  and  the  candid  manner 
in  which  he  related  the  story,  coupled  with  the  corrobora- 
tion of  Charles,  finally  convinced  the  scouts  that  the 
unfortimate  men  had  been  but  the  tools  of  some  designing 
wretch.  In  the  meanwhile  the  one  who  had  been 
stricken  senseless  slowly  recovered,  and  taking  them  pri- 
soners and  the  weapons  of  the  slain,  the  party  turned 
their  fiices  once  more  up  stream. 


•     ^         CHAPTER  XL 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  TRANSGRESSOR — A   REVELATION. 

John  Sweet  passed  a  very  uneasy  night.  Despite  his 
character,  there  was  something  appalling  in  the  considera- 
tion that  he  had  at  last  consummated  the  plan  which  had 
haunted  him  for  years.  Turn  which  way  he  would,  the 
picture,  silent  and  stern,  of  the  helpless  youth,  submitting 
to  a.  cruel  fate,  would  remain  ever  present  before  him. 
But  the  hours  rolled  on,  and  finally  the  courted  slumber 
sunk  upon  his  weary  lids.  Still,  in  his  dreau^a,  he  be- 
held the  pale,  spectre-like  fe«e,  and  wild,  fearful  visions 
seemed  to  float  before  him. 

With  morning's  earliest  ray  he  was  a^stir,  but  his 
weary  eyes  gave  ample  evidence  that  he  had  not  been 
refreshed  by  his  slumber.  There  was  still  one  resource, 
and  John  was  not  long  in  resorting  to  this.  A  small  keg 
of  whiskey  had  been  concealed  in  the  flooring  of  the  old 
cabin,  and  watching  the  opportunity  when  all  were  ab- 
sent, he  removed  this,  and  filling  a  lai^,  leathern  flask, 
replaced  the  keg  and  wandered  from  the  spot.    In  half-an- 
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hour  he  returned ;  the  flask  had  been  emptied,  and  he 
was  barely  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet.  Those  whom  he 
met,  knowing  his  condition,  passed  him  silently,  and 
staggering  within  the  cabin,  he  thre\^  himself  upon  a  pile 
of  bonghs,  and  was  instantly  locked  in  the  stupor  of  a 
drunken  doze. 

It  was  considerably  past  noon  when  he  awoke.  Taking 
a  fresh  draught  of  whisky  to  arouse  his  benumbed 
faculties,  he  grasped  his  rifle  and  left  the  place.  He  had 
an  appointment  to  meet  Major  Earling  that  afternoon,  to 
i-eceive  the  assurance  that  the  fatal  deed  had  been  con- 
summated. True  his  head  ached,  and  there  seemed  a 
dimness  in  hiB  vision^  but  he  rightly  attributed  this  to  the 
liberal  potations  of  whisky  which  he  had  imbibed,  and, 
after  bathing  his  face  and  head  in  the  water  of  a  small 
stream,  he  felt  much  better.  By  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  he  succeeded  in  bringing  his  mind  to  a  state  of 
semi-clearness,  and  when  he  reached  the  rendezvous  he 
found  himself  prepared  for  the  interview.  As  he  ex- 
pected, Major  Earling  was  waiting  for  him — evidently 
with  impatience. 

Avoiding  the  more  frequented  portions  of  the  route, 
the  expedant  Briton  hastened  toward  the  camp,  and,  on 
his  arrival,  turned  his  steps  at  once  to  the  quarters  of  the 
guard.  To  his  infinite  surprise,  the  party  having  the 
prisoner  in  charge  had  not  arrived.  Giving  orders  to  be 
awakened  upon  the  arrival  of  any  party,  he  repaired  to 
his  tent  and  was  soon  asleep.  Not  until  the  shrill  call  of 
reveille^  roused  the  forest  echoes  did  he  awake.  He  at 
once*  hastened  to  leam  tiie  true  state  of  affisiirs.  Ko 
party  had  aorived  !  A  fresh  detail  was  at  once  despatched, 
aud  they  returned  in  about  two  hours,  bearing  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  soldiers.     True,  those  cold  lips  of  lifeless 
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clay  could  tell  no  stoyy^  but  matters  were  all  e:9:plaij;ked  by 
their  presence. 

It  was  no  unusual  thiing  to  see  men  tl^ius,  s^icl  t^ougli 
the  matter  provoked  a  certain  amount  of  inquiry,  it  spon 
died  away ;  the  corpses  were  buried,  an4  everyone  save 
those  especially  interested  had  forgotten  the  matt^. 

Major  Earling,  in  hiB  bewildennent,  had  reoonrs^  to 
the  same  stimulus  which  had  driven  dull  care  from  the 
brain  of  his  fellow-plo|t<Br,.aojql|  in  proportion  as  l^e  im- 
bibed did  his  fibculties  bep<»o^  sharpened,  until,  before 
noon^  i^e  little  mmjor  wa9  boiling  with  indign9Jtion  at  l^e 
thought  that  silch  a  *'  YankeiQ  trick ''  haA  beetn  played 
upon  him.  His  mind,  however,  wa^s  d^tex^mjined  upoQ 
retaliation,  and  stealthily  leaving  camp,  taJoog  with  him 
but  his  servant,  Pat  O'Claisy,  well  armed,  he,  proceeded 
to  the  cabin  of  Mark  Wintewa,  where  he  found  tl^e  two 
men  who  had  been  detailed  for  ths^t  puxpgse  still  m,  wait- 
ing. Withdrawing  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  plaoe  of 
rendezvous,  and  soon  succeeded  in  posting  them  under 
tolerable  cover,  within  calling  distance  of  the  s^pot  where 
the  interview  would  take  place.  Pat  was  also  posted 
near  them,  and  the  fii^l  instructions  given. 

"  Qnite  likely,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  certaiftty,  "  the 
Yankee  scouiis  will  emieavour  to  t$ke  or  irmi^er  13^. 
You  miust  be  uppn  the  liQolsrQut,  and  m  case  X  oall,  <a!  any 
weapons  are  discharged*  be  ^ipon  the  spot  at  once !" 

iiarling  awaited  the  arrival  of  Sweet,  whct,  a^  ^e.  h«ve 
seen,  was  soon  upon  the  spot.  Feeling  that  all  mufift  4ow 
be  light,  the  scheming  za^ger  advanced  with  a  smile,  bat 
drew  back  upon  meeting  the  angiy.  look  of  the  officer  in 
red.  For  a  few  momyents  each  stood  regpffding  the  other 
closely,  though  from  quite  different  motives.  At  length 
the  Briton  spoke  : — 
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"  Wiell,  Yankee,  you  'ave  played  a  trick  Aupon  me,  Al 
peiceiye.     Much  good  may  it  do  you,  hm  t}ie  head ! " 

"  Can^  say  't  I  'zaotly  understand  your  meaninV  re- 
maiked  Sweet,  with  a  dubious  look  upon  his  &ce,  though 
b^inning  to  ttnderstand  that  all  wafi  not  as  it  should  be. 

"Then  you  pretend  to  say,"  demanded  ike  Briton, 
growing  wroth,  "that  you  were  not  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  my  men,  last  night,  while  on  their  way  to 
camp,  and  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner,  for  whose  Aappre- 
Kensioii  yon  were  so  Aeagerl" 

In  an  instant  the  scout  sprung  to  his  feet,  while  the 
ai%iy  blood  rushed  to  his  fiice  in  torr^tits. 

"What  is  that  ye  say  1"  he  fairly  yelled;  "the  boy 
rescued  or  escaped,  and  you  here  to  tell  me  of  it?  Tell 
tne  what  you  mean,  you  red-coated  rllkin  1" 

He  reached  forward,  and  would  hfiwe  gi*asped  the  officer 
hy  die  throat,  but,  avoiding  the  intended  grasp,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  o<Jcurrences.  Sweet  remained  dlent, 
chagrined  and  aingered.  1%ie  muddling  effects  of  the 
'whisky  upon  hiis  brain  were  stiH  apparent,  and  it  required 
a  strong  eifort  for  him  to  concentrate  his  faculties  auffir 
cieotly  to  espr^  his  ideas  with  intelligence.  To  the 
unputation  of  Earling  that  he  was  an  accomplice  i!n  the 
rescue,  he  paid  no  attention,  until  the  officer,  in  plain 
'W'ords,  made  the  accusation,  gracing  him  by  the  ajcm. 

"  Jfo,  ye  don't  T  the  scout  exclaimed,  shakii^  offihe 
JjaJld  as  though  it  had  been  a  child's.  "  It's  bad  enoi:^, 
^  jrou've  foiled,  i«rter  all  yer  boastin',  iJut  '^hen  ye  come 
to  toy  that  game,  ye'd  better  ha'  got  yer  coffin  afore  ye 
oome  1" 

"  Don't  threaten,  don't  get  Aangry,'*  interposed  the 
officer;  "  hi  'ave  lost  four  of  my  best  men,  Aand  hi  Aam 
sure  if  you  did  want  the  boy  put  Aout  of  'arms  way,  my 
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loss  'as  been  greater  than  yours.     Now,  can  you  not .  see 
that  you  stand  kin  hs,  suspicious  light  ?" 

John  Sweet  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  waste  words. 
He  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the  soldier  with  burning 
eyes,  then  drawing  himself  up,  with  all  his  strength  he 
aimed  a  furious  blow  full  at  the  head  of  the  unlucky 
officer.  Earling,  however,  was  upon  his  guard.  Eluding 
the  blow,  he  grappled  with  his  antagonist.  The  move- 
ment was  an  unlucky  one  for  the  officer.  Fully  inured 
to  this  style  of  conflict,  Sweet  in  a  moment  was  upon  his 
fallen  foe,  with  each  hand  clenched  upon  his  throat.  In 
a  few  moments  more  the  protruding  eyes  of  the  major 
would  have  seen  the  last  of  earth.  In  vain  he  en- 
deavoured to  call  upon  the  waiting  trio  who  were  secreted 
almost  within  striking  distance ;  in  vain  he  strove  to  free 
his  neck  from  that  iron  gi-asp.  Tlie  swollen  tongue 
already  pressed  from  the  mouth  j  the  glaring  eyes  wei-e 
starting  from  their  sockets,  when  a  last,  and,  as  it  proved, 
an  effective  thought,  flashed  through  the  brain  of  the 
struggling  man.  With  a  dying  effort  he  reached  his 
pistols,  and  drawing  forth  the  one  upon  which  his  hand 
rested,  turned  the  muzzle  upon  his  triumphant  foe,  and 
fired ! 

The  movement  answered  a  double  purpose.  Sweet 
spinmg  to  his  feet,  glaring  wildly  aroimd,  scai-cely  able  to 
comprehend  the  cause  of  the  loud  report  and  the  pangs  be 
felt.  The  trio  of  red-coats  ntshed  from  theii*  hiding- 
places.  At  the  Same  moment  another  party  rushed  upon 
the  scene. 


Ben  Williams,  Luke  Sampson,  and  Charles  Sweet, 
after  disposing  of  their  prisonere  and  obtaining  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  liad  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  fen-eting 
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out,  if  2X)8sible,  the  pei-sons  concerned  in  the  desigji  upon 
the  life  or  liberty  of  the  yoiing  I'anger.  For  that  purpose 
they  had  kept  a  strict  watch  for  any  suspicious  chai*acter 
who  might-  leave  the  British  lines,  feeling  assured  that 
thus  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  some  clue.  Nor  did 
they  fail.  Major  Earling  was  discovered,  traced  to  the 
i^endezvous,  and  his  plans  and  schemes  were  partially 
overheard,  as  well  as  the  interview  which  followed 
between  the  scout  and  the  officer. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  did  affairs  reach  their  crisis,'  than 
the  three  borderera  dashed  upon  the  scene.  The  soldiers 
had  reached  the  place,  but  the  wild  yell  of  these  savage- 
looking  men,  and  their  terrible  aspect,  was  too  much  for 
even  their  steady  valour,  and,  with  but  a  glance  at  their 
struggling  leader,  they  turned  and  fled,  leaving  the  groimd 
and  their  strangled  commander  to  the  foe. 

Major  Earling,  though  scarcely  conscious,  managed  to 
struggle  to  his  feet,  but  it  was  only  to  meet  his  doom. 
The  wounded  scout  had  dropped  his  lifle,  and  stood 
wildly  endeavouring  to  steady  himself  upon  his  feet.  A 
momentary  flash  of  strength  seemed  to  animate  him ;  he 
drew  a  pistol,  and  levelling  it  at  the  head  of  Earling, 
fired — ^the  bullet  passing  dii*ectly  through  the  brain. 

Simultaneously  the  two  men  fell,  never  again  to  rise 
uif[>n  earth  !  The  Briton  gave  but  a  single  motion,  and 
he  was  dead. 

Luke  had  ali'eady  knelt  beside  the  prostrate  scout, 
while  Ben  was  dasliing  through  the  forest  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  foe.  Even  at  the  moment,  the  shai*p  report  of 
his  long  rifle  sounded  upon  the  air,  and  soon  he  rejoined 
them,  the  satisfied  expression  upon  his  features  telling 
only  too  plainly  that  his  bullet  had  not  sped  in  vain. 

For  some  minutes  the  wounded  scout  lay  with  so  little 
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life  or  motion  that  it  seemed,  indeed,  he  too  had  passed 
away.  Not  long  did  they  remain  in  suspense.  Gradaally 
the  breath  Fetamed,  and  grew  stronger;  soon  the  gaze 
became  olea«*er,  and  the  dying  man  moeoied  :^^ 

^^  If  s  all  up  with  me,  this  tbne ;  Tm  dying,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  fbr  tha^.  My  life  has  been  all  ia  vnin. 
Tbll  me,  where  is  Charles  1^' 

*'  Here  I  am,  fe*her,"  ike  youth  remarked,  st^pin^  to 
his  side. 

''  No,  no,"  the  sufferer  returned,  shaking  his  head 
slowly  and  sorrowMly ;  <<  call  me  no  moiie  &ther ;  you 
are  no  son  of  mine !  I  hsure  wrong^  you,  and  I  would 
have  killed  you,  but  it  was  not  pertnitted.  I  will  tell  you 
all,  but  first  let  me  be  supported  to  yondor  cabin;  I  feel 
stronger  now,  and  I  cannot  di&  until  I  have  seen  Mark 
Winters !" 

Ben  and  Luke  raised  the  suffmng  iaan>  who  moaned 
with  pain ;  but  as  they  were  bearing  him  away,  he  said 
to  Charles,  in  a  pain-ting^'  voice  : — 

"  There  is  my  rifle — ^take  it,  and  keep  it;  It  is  a  good 
weapon,  and  not  to  blame  for  the  &ults  of  its  owner/' 

Charles  raised  the  weapon  as  directed,  but  his  thoi:^hts 
were  in  too  gveat  a  whirl  of  exofto^m^nt  ftnr>  kbn  to  think. 
The  s1a:'ange  discovery,  only  partiaMy  mad0'  even  nowv  liiat 
he' was  not  the  son  oi  John  Bweet,  but  of  some  one  efaq^; 
the  inhuman  attempt  upon  his  life,  its  failuve^  and  the 
startling  events  now  transpiring^  ^lled^  hun  witii  the 
deepest  entiotion. 

As  they  reached  the  oalsiffi,  Mark  Winters  stepfcd  fi>rth 
to  meet  them,  and  to  i^ender  any  assistaneein} Ms; power. 
He  had  heard  the  reports  bo  near  }n»  oabdn,  and,  upon 
their  appearance,  had  at  once  det^mined  that  something 
&tal  had  happened.     In  his  peculiar  siyle^  Ben  informed 
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MjkTk  ^  the  ooiiilition  of  the  woumded  man,  and  his 
earnest  request  to  be  brought  over  to  the  cabin  before 

"  Anything  which  I  can  do  shall  be  cheerfully  done," 
wfld  the  heartlMt  ^UteKffance  of  Mark. 

Oh !  )i<yw  like  ooals  of  fire  did  those  irords  sear  upon 
thehiMt  of -the  sinkiiigBian !  He  eadeayoured  to  sp^, 
but  Ldhe,  who  aeted  in  the  eafi^dity  of  nui^,  would  not 
permit  it,  requesting  him  to  wait  until  he  could  sptak 
more  at  his  ease.  A  couch  was  soon  in  readmess,  and 
upon  it  the  convulsed  form  was  placed.  Mark  was  iml&e- 
(fiatriy  at  his  side  with  a  flask,  and  urged  him  to  partake. 
"T^k»  n  few  swallows  of  lliis,"  he  said,  "  it  no  doubt 
win  s^ngthen  you." 

John  raised  i^  flask  to  his  lips,  and  drank  with  avi- 
dity. The  drati^ht  seemed  to  revive  him  in  a  measuro. 
Th^  with  a  powerful  effort,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
woik  VB.  hand. 

**  Maik:  Wintei«,"  he  said,  Axing  his  eyes  full  upon  the 
sympathimng  countenance  of  the  other,  '<do  y«u  not 
knoir  toeT 

Th^l^e  wlU9  a  hoUow  depth  and  significance  in  the 
question  which  startled  the  listeners ;  he  bent  forward, 
and  fltsa^ned  the  hfl^(ard,  bearded  lineanventsin  vain.  He 
coiM  iiua&if^r  thaa^  no  ttaoe  of  any  fiMbtui:^  h»  had  pre- 
yikiAf  kzMsirn 

<^  I  ktiffW  yoti  m  Jdm  Sw^el,  a  socxii,  but  in  no  other 
character,"  he  replied. 

<<  No,  ao^  Mark,'^  the  dyi^  scout  iretumed,  <<  I  am  not 
Joitn  li^9Mcrt,  but  your  worst  eon^my,  who  has  wronged 
you  bsysitd  all  possibilitjr  of  repair.     I  it  was  who  stole 
ytfttr  child  frboi  your.  oWn  door,  years  ago !" 
Mark  Winters  started  back  a  pace  frotothe  side  of  the        J 
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dying  man,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  he  could  not  cre- 
dit his  own  Ejenses. 

''  The  man  who  stole  my  child ! "  he  exclaimed ;  <^do  I 
hear  aright  ?  " 

"  You  do ;  but  listen.  I  am  Sam  Brown.  You  will 
remember  the  sound  beating  you  gave  me,  when  I  spoke 
of  Agnes  Henton  in  such  a  sneering,  familiar  manner ! 
I  waited  until  I  saw  how  you  loved  your  child,  and  then  I 
took  that  way  of  obtfdningmy  revenge." 

"  But  my  boy,  what .  of  him  1  Does  he  still  live  1 " 
broke  in  the  agitated  parent. 

"  He  lives,"  returned  the  scout,  in  a  stronger  tone  of 
voice,  "  and  a  nobler  youth  is  there  nowhere^  The  world 
has  known  him  as  my  son,  but,  since  fate  has  decreed  that 
he  shall  be  restored  to  your  heart,  I  rejoice  that  I  can  in 
part  undo  the  work  of  misery  I  have  done." 

Mark  looked  upon  all  present  in  succession,  but  it 
was  evident  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  matters.  The 
dying  scout  raised  his  head  and  beckoned  Charles  nearer 
his  sid^ 

"  This  is  your  son,  Mark  Winters,"  he  said  hoarsely, 
"  the  child  whom,  nineteen  years  since,  I  took  from  your 
hearts  bsA  home  ! " 

His  hand  fell  nervelessly  beside  him  as  he  ceased  speak- 
ing j  his  lips  quivered,  and  Luke  sprung  to  his  side,  fear- 
ing the  dread  moment  had  come.  But  it  was  only  the 
passing  of  a  momentary  pang,  a^id  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  stronger. 

Meantime,  the  reunited  father  and  son  stood  gazing 
upon  each  other,  while  the  trembling  mother  pressed  for- 
ward, convulsed  by  emotion,  beyond  power  of  utterance. 

"My  own  lost  Edward!  Is. it  possible?  Oh,  God  I 
is  it  true  ?"  she  cried,  with  mingled  agony  and  expectancy. 
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"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  broke  in  Ben ;  "  if  youll  only 
look  in  a  glass,  ye'll  see  it  fer  yerself.  Aft  like  you  as  your 
twin  ! " 

"I  cannot  doubt  that  I  am,  indeed,  your  son,"  our 
hero  returned,  ''  since  th^  confession  of  the  man  I  suj)- 
poeed  was  my  father ;  as  I  could  see  no  motive  which 
could  cause  him  to  utter  a  falsehood  upon  his  death-bed." 
"  You  need  not  fear  that  I  intend  to  deceive  you,"  the 
scout  remarked,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  swear  to  you,  byxdl 
that  is  holy,  that  you  are  indeed  father  and  son  ! " 

The  mother  had  been  scanning  the  features  of  Edward 
(for  so  we  must  now  call  him),  and  now  she  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck. 

"  It  is,  it  is  my  dear  Edward  ! "  she  exclaimed,  ati  she 
fell  upon  his  neck  and  was  clasped  to  his  bosom. 

"  God  be  thanked ! "  responded  Mark  Winters,  as  the 
big  tears  of  joy  and  emotion  rolled  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks. 

They  now  turned  to  him  who  had  injured  them.  A 
faint  smile  seemed  to  dwell  upon  his  features,  and  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  with  a  beseeching  look. 

"  Mark  Winters,"  he  said,  slowly,  and  with  considerable 
effort,  "  and  you,  Agnes,  it  is  a  gi*eat  favour  I  ask,  very 
great,  but  I  am  dying — ^soon  I  shall  be  gone ;  can  you, 
will  youy  forgive  me?" 

"  Sorrow  and  misery  have  been  mine,"  slowly  replied 
the  person  addressed.  "  The  best  years  of  my  manhood 
have  all  been  embittered  by  your  cruelty;  yet  now,  if  you 
feel  truly  peniteot,  I  will  foi^ve  you,  and  pray  God  to 
do  the  same  ! " 

"Oh!  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,"  murmured  the 
stricken  man;  and,  turning  his  beseeching  gaze  towards 
Agnes,  he  continued :    "  You,  too,  I  have   wronged,   if 
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possible,  more  deeply  than  the  &ther,  but  I  iiever  ^mighi 
then  of  this  hour.  Can  you,  too,  forgive  the  sorrow  I 
have  caused  you  1" 

For  a  moment  Idiere  was  a  stnigggle  in  the  breast  of  the 
weeping  mother,  but  ihe  true  wofcna&ly  nature  tdumphed, 
and  E(tepping  forward  she  placed  her  hand  within  that  of 
the  Btippliatxt,  saying  as  she  did  so  :-^ 

"I  forgive  you.  6oon  jcfa  must  appear  before  a 
higher  tribunal  than  any  of  earth,  and  I  hope  you  will 
find  a  free  forgiveness  there." 

With  a  weary  smile  l^e  sinking  penitent  turned  to- 
ward Edward,  and  though  his  lips  half  moved  sevend 
times,  he  forbore  to  speak. 

"  You  would  say  something  ?  "  the  youth  asked,  in  a 
kindly  tonie,  bending  nearer. 

"I  would  have  besot^t  your  forgivieness  also,"  he 
faintly  answered,  **  but  I  feel  I  have  no  hope.  I  have 
wronged  you  too  deeply  for  that !" 

"  Not  so,"  the  youth  replied,  placing  his  hand  within 
the  palm  of  the  sufferer,  "  I  cannot  treasure  up  wrongs 
and  injuries;  let  them  be  forgotten;  they  are  all  for- 
given." 

Sam  Brown,  the  tears  rolling  frcnn  his  eyes,  wrung  tJbe 
hand  he  held  within  his  grasp,  but  for  somd  momentft  he 
did  not  speak.  The  efforts  he  had  already  Biade  seemed 
to  have  exhafosted  Mm,  and  he  lay  in  a  state.  <^  quietude 
for  nearly  ten  minutes.    At  length  he  said : — 

^^Fate  has  decreed  that  right  shall  laium^^,  and  I 
am  glad.  For  nineteen  years  I  have  been  enjoying  the 
&*uits  of  my  revenge,  and  yet  it  has  been  but  a  butden 
of  mis^  to  me.  I  reared  Edward  as  my  own  son,  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  I  was  proud  of  him.  It  was 
my  ambition,  to   see  him  excel   in   all   manly  pursuits. 
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Nothing  changed  my  dnbermuiAiion  till  the  war  broke 
oQt)  and  -we  oane  to  this  place.  X  knew  yiqia  a^  oi)e% 
Mkrk  Winters,  despite  the  ramigea  of  tiiQe  sad  boiwoiv, 
but  I  saw  ^atif  I  imB  uaknowo^  Edwmi;  fQimd  a  deep 
atlzaotioa  heve^  and  I  knew  it  wiwsk  iinpoeaiUa  to  avqid 
ftttti  disooTeiy.  Feaiing  the  oGmeqwfoc^  X  reeolyeii  to 
rid  the  earth  o£  the  noble  boy.  I  waa  saved  this  Qiowak^ 
ing  crime,  aiid  now  I  must  meet  my^te!" 

The  wretched  man  spoke  no  more.  In  an  hour  he 
was  dead,  axid^  in  a  qniety  secluded  plaoe^  at  no  gS9at  dis- 
taacey  a  mole  gra^e  waa  dug,  and  the  lilblew  d^  wae 
pkoed  theiMin,  while  beside  him  ifexe  laid  the  Briton,  aod 
the  soldier  who  had  fallen  before  the  faiM  laiA^of  Ben. 
l!^o  stone  marked  thein  laBtrrastii^{dace;  90  tear  of  food 
momner  ever  watered  thO'  torC  above  then)*  As  Sam 
Brown  had  lived  so  lii^diede-al^ia  and  uoc^ved.  f<9^.  m^ 
throughont  the  wide  worid^  no  human  being,  ftlt  tbpy  had 
Iwiafri^d. 


CHAPTER    Xn. 

II?     THB    WILDBRNES^S. 

Tte  par^  retaitned  ftom  the  bonpJ  with,  feelis^  of  a 
plcasuimble  sadnest.  The  lii»  of-  passion  mi-  crime. 
^IMi  had  bees  sevealod  by/ that  d^bag,  ipan  had)  ogened 
ane^  the  long-sealed  fomits  of  k^ve,  and  eva»  diMk  was 
^gotten  in  the  oonfliciing  etnottona  of  the^  hoar.  Hpw 
strange  did  it  seem  to  the  parents^  sa  fk^f,  gWtpd^  npon 
thoQiaiily  fcntn  of  Ghavlea  Sweet— as^he  h«d  b^SQ  ki|own 
-^ihat  he  was  indeed*  their  aon;  thev  sama  lit^  BcUR^fi^ 
who,  upon  a  delightful  evenings  just  ninfibeen  years  befoj»r 
had  played,  so  merrily,  around  the  deor  of  their  New 
Bugiand  home. 
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The  emotions  of  Ben  Williams  were  of  a  different 
nature.  His  comparatiyely  short  aequaintance  with 
Edward  had  given  him  the  highest  esteem  for  the  young 
soout.  But  when  he  reflected  upon  the  wretched  experi- 
ences of  the  young  man's  past  life,  his  feelings  proved  too 
strong  for  him ;  tears  tridcled  slowly  down  his  bronzed 
cheek.  With  a  start,  and  an  exclamation,  he  dashed 
them  away,  and  looked  up  to  encounter  the  glance  of 
Edward. 

*'  I  thought  Ben  Williams  was  beyond  all  sich  feelinV 
he  reiparked,  hastily ;  <'  but  when  I  think  what  a  life  that 
man  led,  an'  how  he  used  you,  it  is  too  much  for  my  time!" 

"  You  have  ever  been  my  friend,  Ben  1 "  Edward  ex- 
claimed, warmly ;  <<  and  I  think  sometimes  it  was  only 
your  Mendship  that  influenced  him  to  be  as  lenient 
toward  me  as  he  was  during  the  last  few  months." 

**It's  more'n  likely,  youngster;  it's  more'n  likely'" 
Ben  returned  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  The  fiact  was, 
when  first  we  met  I  took  a  likin'  to  ye,  which  I  don't 
unless  a  feller  is  about  one  of  my  kind,  generally.  Jack 
knew  what  I  thought  of  you,  but  he  rather  tried  to 
prejudice  me  ag^in'  ye ;  but  'twas  no  sort  of  go,  not  that ! 
But  seein'  as  he's  gone  under,  why  let  it  drifts  and  we'd 
better  think  right  away  of  what  we  are  goin'  to  do." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  better  leave  this  place," 
suggested  Edward.  <<  The  Ml  of  Major  Earling  will  be 
reported  to  the  army,  and  this  cabin  will  then  be  made 
too  hot  for  habitation." 

"  Exactly,  my  boy.  Your  head  is  all  right,  let  your 
father  be  who  he  may.  All  that  I  fear  now,  is,  that  yer 
new  fiither  will  not  be  ready  to  start  soon  enough,  and 
we  shall  have  warm  work  in  reaching  the  fort." 

Edward  would  have  pledged  himself  that  his  &ther 
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would  not  be  unreasonable,  but  at  that  moment  the  person 
in  questioii  approached,  and  announced  that  a  hasty 
supper  awaited  their  attention. 

"  Prehaps  we  may  as  well  eat  here,"  replied  Ben,  "  for 
we  ha/oe  to  do  that ;  but  let  us  swallow  our  grub  in  a 
hurry,  and  be  off,  for  nobody  need  think  of  stayin'  in 
this  bouse  to-night." 

'^  Then  you  apprehend  danger  ?  "  Mar^  groaned. 

"  Indeed,  I  do,  and  the  very  worst  kind  of  danger,  too. 
Bo  you  see — them  rascals  what  run  when  the  major  got 
killed,  will  take  the  story  straight  to  the  camp,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  more,  we  may  look  to  see  these  woods  swarm 
with  the  painted  imps  I " 

The  party  of  six  gathered  round  the  humble  board ;  the 
frugal,  yet  invigorating  repeat  was  swallowed  with  few 
remarks.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  the  meal,  and  in  a  space  of  time  which  would 
have  astonished  even  a  railroad  saloon-keeper,  they  all 
rose  from  the  table. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  fort  I"  remarked  the  feither,  as  he 
rose.  *'  You,''  indicating  Ben,  "  will  direct  us,  and  please 
to  consider  all  under  your  orders  until  we  reach  a  place 
of  safety.*' 

"  Then,  in  the  first  place,"  Ben  returned,  "get  ready 
without  delay.  Take  what  things  ye  can't  get  along 
without,  but  don't  try  to  carry  everything.  Make  them 
up  into  snug  little  bundles,  and  as  sotu  as  possible  strike 
into  the  woods,  jist  to  the  left  of  where  we  buried  them 
chaps.  Luke  and  me  will  go  out  and  take  a  look  to  see 
there's  nothin'  on  foot  to  disturb  our  plans.  You,  young 
man,  stay  with  yer  fia,ther  and  the  women,  to  see  that  no 
time  is  lost." 

He  motioned    to   his  companion   as  he   spoke,   and 
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together  tlMf  glided  ftom  the  cal^n^  All  wb^UA  for  a 
short  time^  half  eKpeotuig  to  heur  them  gre^Aied  by  a 
savage  yell,  but  silence  reigQ0d,  aji<ii^>a  moment  the  tftU 
fonns  of  the  hardy  adventmsis  disappeared  beneM^  the 
leafy  covert. 

All  in  the  cabin  seemed^  duly  impressed^  witk  tl^e 
importance  of  time.  The  females'  wardreibeS'  wej»  col- 
lected, aaui  Edwfucd  busiied  hixfiiself  isx  a,Fra^g^lg.thQm.in 
snog  bundles^  'MsKrk  took  hi&  lififii  which  he  closely 
examipied,  and  a  quai^tity  of.  a«aiQW)iUoi^  Then  from  it$ 
lading  place. he  drew  &riH  a  amaU,  beg  of  gold,  which,  be 
casefoUy  seoured.  beneath  his  belt. 

'^  That,  Edward/'  he  remarked,  "  i^  ai  ronuiftfvt^  of  n^y 
better  da^ !  Trui»,  that  ia-  not  aH.  I  jgos^eapb  yM  I  am  in 
reality  a  poor,  man,  and;,  all  I  091^  g^y^  ymt  my  dear  sq;^ 
will  be. an  inhaBtoiioe  o£  poyep^yT 

"  Do  not  9pi»ak  of>  that|:  i'^tk^i"  the^  yputh  r^^U^d. 
"  I  oofdd  BGavoely.  tell  gold  ,&oi¥^  bi9^9 ,9xd  X  have  no 
need  of  the  dross.  My  wants  are  ff^Wt-'-^qid^  Qt^a)y 
siq^ied.;  ajidwitih  ati^ong  aimil  aadvjtgprous  be^h,  I 
can  eaaUy  worfc  iiqr>  own  wfty." 

At  this  moment  the  wMi^n  ejoi^m^i  th^  ap$iiiia9i9.t  in^ 
readiness.  A  small  quantity  of  provisions  had  h^sa 
taken,  am^  tjie-moat^  m^cc^psscyjaa^ip}^  of  dolijiingv;  which 
£[ffiiied  all  that  thevp^^nl^i  oouJid.t);ai)^iiprt  wUJti.  ease. 

"  Thosa  ate.  q^jibafSu|i<4Qi^V''  res^^T^^^  Ed^n^rd^r^a^  he 
niified  one  of.  the  buiidl^p.  "  A  stoc^ig  d^i^iL  of  ^foldi^a 
^mlh  be  at<  once  seat  out>  who.  wi}l  bpng.  ix^  wJbiatQiiser. 
elBe>  ma^T'  be  meed^i;  a^,'Un^  I.  much  ipistake,  this 
stttbe  of.  affidra  caDir  Imt  but  little  langi^r.  Inet  us  be 
going,  for.  Ben  will  be  -  aiwait^ig  usquitie  ipupttjeotly,  no 
doubt" 

WithtumuUu<KiB  bMrts^did.  the  party  set  forth,  apd  a 
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few  abepa  brought  tljem  to  the  point  detagnated  by  the 
scout.  As  they  readied  the  plaee,  Ben  stepped  forward 
to  meet  them. 

"All's  safe,  I  guess/'  he  remarked.  '^  Luke  hasn't  got 
in  jat ;  he  went  the  other  way,  but  blessed  little  chanee 
a  rad  has  "with  Sainps  V* 

''ShflUwe  waitforhimr  aakedMark. 

"  No  matter,  no  matter  about  that,"  said  Ben.  '*  He 
knows  which  way  we  go,  and  will  he  up  with  us  before 
we  get  fax.  So,  we'll  lead  off,  and  let  him  eome  at  his 
own  convenience." 

Bending  his  ear  to  the  earth,  and  listening  intently  to 
assure  himself  that  Luke  was  not  near  at  hand,  the  scout 
lodged  once  more  within  his  ri6e  pan,  as  was  his  inva< 
riable  custom,  and  led  the  way  into  the  depths  of  th^ 
forest 

Lonely,  indeed,  and  fraught  with  danger,  seemed  those 
wilda  to  the  trembling  women.  As  the  dry  leaves  rustled, 
or  twigs  craokled  beneath  their  incautious  tread,  they 
would  start  and  look  anmnd  in  fear,  half  expecting  to 
behold  tibe  pamted  visages  of  blood-thirsty  savages.  Mark, 
though  more  calm,  was  equally  well  aware  of  the  critical 
Datuie  of  their  situation,  and  observed  the  utoiost  caution. 
Notwithstandii^  all  this,  the  so^nd  of  the  moving  parfy 
must  have  readied  a  long  distance  into  the  forest  upon 
evetj  hand,  and  Edward,  who  broi^t  up  the  rear,  fbit 
abaost  nervous  with  a|^rehensioa  lest-  eaam  lurking 
savage  or  hostile  band  should  catch  the  sound. 

Ben  Williams,  with  his  rifle  thrown  upon  his  shodlder, 

led  the  van,  stalking  forward  with  the  precisaon  of  a 

walking  automaton,  looking,  however,  rapidly  t6  the  right 

and  left,  as  he  pushed  a-head,  with  steady,  silent  tread. 

Ten  minutes  might  have  passed,  when  the  quick  ear  of 
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Ben  caught  the  light  sound  of  a  step  at  a  very  little  dis- 
tance. Abruptly  he  paused,  and  listened  for  a  moment 
eagerly.     Then  his  countenance  cleared. 

"  Ifs  Luke  !"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  knew  he 
would  come  out  all  safe  !'' 

In  a  moment  the  person  spoken  of  stepped  into  view, 
and  rapidly  drew  near,  raising  his  finger  »»  a  signal  of 
caution. 

"  What  is  up,  Lukel"  whispered  Ben. 

"  Indians  /" 

"Where?" 

"'Bout  the  tahva"  was  the  quiet  response. 

"  How  many  1    What  are  they  up  to  V 

"  Don't  know  how  many.  Should  say  twenty — may 
be -more.  They  tame  very  ^*eful ;  maybe  weVe  time  to 
flfet  to  the  fort ;  we*d  better  try  !" 

"Smelt  our  track?"  queried  Ben. 

"  They  had  not !"  was  the  reply.  "  I  suppose  when 
they  find  nobody  in  the  shanty  it  won't  take  'em  long  to 
make  out  which  way  we  have  cfone  !" 

"  Hisk  the  red  niggers  for  that !"  remarked  Ben. 
^^^  We'll  .find  'em  on  our  track  quick  enough,  an'  if  there 
don't  be  ha'r-pullin*  afore  we  gits  to  the  fort,  I'll  be 
thankful,  for  the  sake  o'  the  women.  Seems  too  ragged 
bad  to  mix  'em  up  in  sich  rough  work.  But  you,  Samps, 
take  to  the  rear,  an'  make  sure  you  keeps  a  sharp  watch. 
If  the  cut-throats  come  too  fiist,  give  us  wamin',  some- 
how." 

"Let  me  alone  to  do  that!"  was  the  self-compla- 
cent reply,  and,  crouching  low,  Luke  allowed  the  i)arty 
to  pass,  while  he  kept  a  close  scrutiny  upon  the  trail. 

"  Luke  will  keep  a  good  watch  behind  us,"  said  Ben, 
"  and  as  we  can  take    care  they  don't  come   up  some 
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other  way,  blame  me  if  I  don't  think  we'll  outwit  them 
at  last.  If  the  rascals  trj  to  cut  around  us,  they'll  be 
sure  to  go  this  way/'  indicating  the  right.  '<  So,  I'll 
spread  out  this  way  myself,  and  you,  youngster,  lead. on 
to  the  fort  Be  sure,  now,  ye  keep  straight  ahead,  an' 
make  yer  best  time.  If  anything  is  up  I'll  let  yer  know 
soon  enough.     Be  careful,  now,  and  ^o  ahMd  /" 

Striking  off  .to  the  left,  in  a  very  few  moments  his 
burly  form  was  hidden  by  the  intervening  foliage  and 
trees. 

The  sun  was  fast  sinking  to  the  horizon.  Here  and 
there  the  level  beams  would  find  some  opening,  and  pour 
a  mellow  stream  far  into  the  deepening  gloom  of  the 
forest.  How  like  some  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  a  darkened 
path  !  Feathered  songsters,  in  every  tree-top,  filled  the 
air  with  fioods  of  melody,  while  the  breeze  murmured 
througb  the  leafy  boughs.  Not  one  in  that  flying  group 
but  felt  and  knew  the  rare  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  yet 
not  one  but  felt  the  presence  of  death  in  the  very  air. 

Edward  led  the  way,  and  his  rapid  pace  fiust  diminished 
the  distance  between  the  little  party  and  the  strong  place 
of  refuge  they  sought.  Quick  as  was  his  step,  both  his 
mother  and  Martha  trod  close  upon  his  heels,  while  the 
father,  at  a  short  distance,  formed  a  rear-guard. 

Soon  a  £iniiliar  landmark  caught  the  youth's  eye. 

"  We  are  half  way  to  the  fort !"  he  joyfully  exclaimed, 
'<  Courage,  mother — ^Martha  !  we  shall  be  safe  in  a  short 
time-  I  know  every  foot  of  the  ground,  and  hardly 
would  a  party  of  Indians  dare  to  tread  the  soil.  They 
have  learned  too  many  lessons  there  already  !" 

Not  the  least  idea  had  he  that  danger  could  be  before 
them,  relying  as  he  did  so  implicity  upon  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  Luke  and  Ben.     True,  he  peered  cautiously 
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in  advKDoe  of  him,  bat  ^e  coming  gloom  rendered  ol^ts 
in  a  meamiTO  indktiiiict.  He  heard  the  gentle  purling  <tf 
the  MTWfcers  a£  a  little  stream  close  by,  and  turning  to 
make  sure  ail  in  whom  he  felt  so  deep  an  interest  were  at 
hand,  fas  opened  the  busdies  whidi  friikged  its  banks, 
psrepahBtory  to  springi]%  across.  The  rery  moment  he 
thus  turned,  ^  siiTage  sprung  up  almost  at  his  verj  feet 
and  with  a  quick  blow  of  his  hatchet,  felled  ike  young 
num  to  the  earth..  The  blow  int^ddd  to  elev^e  tike 
skull,  by  the  uncertain  position  o£  all  parties,  missed  its 
£dm,  and  a  slight  contusion  only  was  given.  In  lui 
instant  a  doaen  red-men  Sprung  up  from  the  channel  o 
the  stream,  pouring  l^md'elres  in  a  resistless  body  upon 
the  sarpcised  party. 

AlthOi^h  canght  unawares,  MaHc  did  not  lose  his 
presence  of  mind,  said  quickly  raised  his  rifle  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  foe.  Before  it  oouM  be  dischai^ed,  the 
Weapon  was  grasped  by  a  huge  savsge,  when  a  fierce 
struggle  for  possession  took  place.  In  the  midst  of  iiie 
commotion,  Mark  found  himself  seized  from  beiiind,  Jkis 
arms  drawn  back,  the  weapon  forced  from  his^  grasp,  and 
JuiAself  a  close  prisoner. 

Metowhile  the  women  were  seized  and  bound,  theii* 
cries  being  silenced  by  the  furious  displays  of  knife  and 
tomahawk)  in  fearful  proximity  to  their  ^emscs.  Edward 
hltd  not  entirely  lost  consciousness,  aiijioitgh  the  oon&sion. 
and  pain  had  been  too  great  td  allow  Mm  to  make  eay 
exertidns  in  his  own  bekalf.  Before  he  fully  realised  his 
situation  his  arms  were  pinioned,  and  he,  too,  was  a 
captive. 

So  rapid  and  noiseless  had  been  the  Work  of  the  savages 
that  scarcely  the  slightest  alarm  had  been  created.  True, 
there   had  been  the  hxirried  commotion  and  rapid  falling 
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of  feet,  aooompanied  by  afefw  guttural  exelamatkuift  and 
sli^  cries  of  terror ;  but  tfasi  was  alL  No  weapon  liad 
been  dificharged^  no  loud  skonta  or  outciies  had  broken 
the  forest  silence. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  entire  party  had  been  captured, 
bound,  and  pushed  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  wiUows. 
Thus  &r  Edward  had  been  dragged,  bat  now.  he  arose 
to  his  feet,  and  gazed  upon  his  captors.  Of  thair  number 
it  was  difficult  to  determine^  sdnoe  their  skulking  foms 
were  half  hidden  in  the  bushes ;  but  the  youth  saw  at « 
glance  that  the  party  was  so  lai^  as  to  render  all  hope 
of  present  succour  useleas.  His  beaivskin  cap  had  been 
knodced  away  by  the  blcfw  upcm  his  head,  and  the  pkee 
was  burning,  as  if  with  &ra  Dropping  upon  his  knees, 
Edward  managed  to  immevse  the  wound  in  the  lunning 
water.  Oh,  how  cool  and  delightful  was  the  sensation 
which  at  <moe  pervaded  his  unnerved  system !  The 
blood,  which  a  moment  before  seemed  nuhing  back  upoB 
Mb  heart,  now  bounded  with  firesh  enei^  through  his 
veins,  and  the  young  ranger  felt  himself  once  more  a 
man. 

Not  long  was  he  allowed  this  precious  privilege*  Tiie 
savages  noticed  its  reviving  influences,  and  soon  n  stalwart 
b»ve  grasped  the  youth  by  tiie  arm,  and  drew  him  to  his 
fioefc.  A  portion  of  the  party,  leading  Mark  his  wife,  and 
Martha  Sellings',  already  had^  started  down  the*  stoeam, 
and,  after  satisfying  themselves  that  Edward  comld  walk, 
the  remainder  set  out  upon  the  same  course. 

For  a  distaooe  of'  two  hundred  yards-  the  savages  con- 
tmued  down  the  creek;  th^i  they  led-tibe  way  to  the 
shore.  Since  it  was  expected  a  vigorous  purstnt  by  <^e 
scouts  would  soon-  be  instituted,  the-  party  was  now  hur- 
riedly divided.     A  dozen   dusky  warriors,  taking  with 
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them  the  prisoners,  set  off  through  the  darkest  and  most 
impenetrable  portion  of  the  wilderness,  while  the  remain- 
der, some  twenty  in  number,  remained,  and  scattered 
through  the  woods  to  cover  the  retreating  party. 

At  first  Edward  had  supposed  they  would  be  taken 
directly  to  the  British  camp,  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but,  as 
the  minutes  passed,  and  they  were  hurried  along  in  an 
opposite  direction,  a  fear  soon  began  to  force  itself  upon 
his  niind  that  they  were  to  be  taken  away,  and  made  the 
victims  of  savage  cruelty. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  They  were  &st  prisoners, 
and,  unless  by  some  lucky  chance  they  could  escape, 
must  submit  to  their  fate.  In  vain  the  young  ranger 
tugged  at  the  strong  bands  which  bound  his  wrists.  They 
were  of  raw  deerskin,  and  all  his  strength  was  but  wasted 
in  the  effort. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and,  as  they  plunged  at  each 
step  deeper  into  the  forest  shades,  and  further  from 
'  friends,  the  chances  decreased  that  any  successful  effoi^t 
could  be  made  to  follow  their  trail.  That  Ben  Williams 
would  make  an  effort  in  their  behalf  was  not  doubted ; 
but  would  there  remain  the  least  prospect  of  success  for 
the  intrepid  scout  ? 

Even  while  Edward's  thoughts  were  busy  in  considering 
this  pointy  the  clear  crack  of  a  rifle,  which  he  knew 
unmistakeably  well,  rung  upon  the  forest,  and  a.  death- 
shriek  from  some  savage  throat  almost  immediately 
followed. 

*'  Gbod !  good  r  inadvertently  exclaimed  our  hero  ; 
"  Ben  is  on  our  track ;  we  have  something  still  to  hope  !'* 
he  would  have  added,  but  prudence  restrained  him. 

In  a  moment,  the  utmost  fear  and  panic  seemed  to 
seize  upon   the  Indians.     Grasping  their  captives  more 
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firmly  by  their  arms,  they  broke  ilito  a  gait  which  might 
well  have  tasked  a  mnner  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Mean- 
while the  rapid  dischai^  of  a  dozen  rifles  and  muskets 
followed,  mixed  with  yells  and  execrations  without 
number.  In  a  short  time,  quiet  seemed  in  a  measure 
restored,  though  the  result  could  only  be  surmised. 

Hour  after  hour,  did  the  weaiy  party  continue  upon  its 
way,  winding  hither  and  thither,  until  Edward  was  totally 
unable  to  determine  their  position.  It  was  certain  that 
they  were  not  moving  toward  the  British  camp,  since 
they  already  had  passed  several  times  the  distance  neces- 
sary to  reach  it.  Their  captors  only  spoke  in  mono- 
syllabic ejaculations,  and  it  was  evident  they,  too,  were  in 
suspense.  Oftentimes  they  paused,  listening  intently  to 
the  slightest  passing  sound,  but  nothing  to  disturb  the 
silence  broke  upon  their  ears. 

It  must  have  been  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
loud,  clear  "  hoot "  of  an  owl  broke  upon  the  vast  forest, 
waking  the. echoes,  and  bringmg  the  moving  party  at 
once  to  a  halt.  Three  several  times  the  cry  was  repeated, 
and  when  the  last  sound  died  away,  a  deep  grunt  of 
satis&ction  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  For  some  minutes 
longer  the  party  continued  on  their  way,  until,  suddenly, 
a  secluded  hollow  was  entered,  where  an  almost  Stygian 
darkness  reigned.  At  once,  all  came  to  a  halt,  and 
various  signals  passed.  It  was  evident  that  other  savages 
were,  there.  Suddenly,  a  light  flamed  over  the  spot, 
illuminating  the  dense  shrubbery  until  it  looked  like  a 
fairy  scene.  The  prisoners  perceived  that  they  were  in  a 
deep  dell,  for  the  forest  trees  were  just  perceptible  in  the 
darkness  hr  above  them.  The  flre  lit  was  imbedded  in 
the  bank  of  the  dell,  and  was  so  constructed  as  to  be 
perfectly  invisible,  except  to  those  immediately  before  it. 
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Edward  peirceivdd  that  the  place  already  was  occupied  by 
other  savi^es  than  had  belonged  to  hk  party,  and  he 
obeerred,  too,  that  one  of  them  wore  at  his  girdle  a 
Uoody  scalp.  The  young  raxnger  shuddered,  and  sickened 
at  the  fear  which  came  over  him.  Was  it  the  scalp  of 
Ben  or  Luke  ¥  That  it  was  one  or  the  other  he  f<^ 
assured,  sinee  these  were  the  remainder  of  the  warMors 
who  had  ^^pmed  i^e  original  hand  -by  which  the  prisonons 
were  seised.  Indeed,  might  not  both  of  the  scoiits  have 
Ml^n?  How  anxiously  his  eye  wandered  over  tbe  group, 
to  iscie  if  he  might  discover  another  insignia  of  death.  But, 
as  some  d£  tire  braves  were  lying  prone  upon  the  gnus, 
beneath  the  bushes,  as  if  exhausted  with  ihear  hard  inait^ 
and  ffight,  he  could  not  see  the  dreaded  sign  of  loss. 

The  savages  proceeded,  after  lighting  the  fire,  to  cook 
a  generous  quantity  of  venison,  with  which  tbe  place 
spemed  well  supplied,  ais  if  it  was  a  regular  rendezvous; 
and,  with  true  hospitality,  the  choicest  bits  were  given  to 
the  women.  Mark  and  iE^dward  fared  with  the  wamors, 
and  all  felt  much  restored  by  the  needed  food.  The  impost 
over,  the  chief  proceeded  to  dispose  all  for  the  lught. 
The  prisoners  were  separated,  and  placed  in  comfc»table 
portions  for  Test — ^a  savage  lying  upon  each  side  of  the 
women.  Mark  and  Edward,  after  being  securely  bound, 
hand  and  feet,  were  placed  against  the  roots  of  separate 
trees,  to  which  they  were  lashed,  while  over  each  a  young 
brave  was  plsoced  as  a  special  guard.  All  thus  beis^ 
disposed,  1;he  fir^  was  entirely  deadened,  and  the  stSLhiesis 
of  profound  rest  soon  brooded  over  the  quiet  spot 

Before  the  fire  was  extinguished,  the  young  ranger  had, 
with  his  vigilant  eye,  taken  in  the  entire  disposition-^ 
locating  all  I3ie  groups,  the  trees,  the  fire-place,  &c. 
When  all  was  wrapped  in  silence,  and  the  dense  darkness 
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shut  out  from  view  even  bus  own  sentinel,  the  young 
man  did  not  sleep.     Hiis  mind  was  keenly  awake,  and,  as 
eaoh  moment  added  to  the  profundity  of  the  slce]^  of  his 
&68,  it  intensified  his  senses  and  his  resolve  to  escape. 
Not  that  he  had  any  idea  of  leaving  his  friends,  but  the 
desire  within  him  was  to  he  free — to  be  at  liberty  to  act 
and  phm,  and  follow  his  foes  untU  circumstances  should 
&vour  the  rescue  of  those  he  loved.      One — two — ^three 
— ^thekours  passed,  and  he  knew  the  moment  had  come 
to  ^  for  escape.     Silently  he  tugged  at  his  bonds-^affect- 
ing  sleep  all  the  while,  and  snoring  audibly.     His  guard 
sat  a  few  feet  away,  as  ixi^mobile  as  a  basiUsk.    Was  he 
awake  or  asleep  %      Edward  could  not  tell,  but  tiigged 
away  at  the  green  thongs  with  his  teeth,  ajid  strained 
with  his  muscles,  until  the  deer-leather  had  given    or 
stretched  so  as  to  permit  him  to  draw  his  woman's-shaped 
and  pliable  hand  tibrough  the  wrist-loop.      It  was  then 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  free  his  feet.     Then  came 
the  critical  moment,  and  his  heart  gave  a  great  bound  as 
his  sentinel  moved  toward  him,  evidently  having  heard 
something  to  arouse  his  suspicions.     The  savage  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  thong  around  the  tree,  and,  finding  it 
all  right,  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  and  retired  again 
to  his  seat  against  a  near  tree.     In  less  than  five  minutes 
he  was  snoring  audibly  !    The  tremendous;  exertions  of 
the  past  two  days  had  been  too  «auch  for  his  powess  of 
endurance,  and  he  sl^t  at  his  post — the  deep  sle^p  of 
physicaJ  exhaustion.     Now,  indeed,  the  prisoner's  heart 
bounded,  for  his  hour  was   come.      Drawing  from  his 
bosom  a  long,  keen  blade,  secreted  in  the  lining  of  his 
undei^hirt  |br  just  such  emergencies,  he  severed  the  thong, 
arose  to  his  feet,  and  moved  away  as  silently  as  a  shade. 
Striking  the  bank  of  the  dell  at  once,  he  worked  his  way 
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up,  and  soon  emerged  into  tlie  forest  above,  where  the 
darkness  ^  was  so  light  as  to  render  the  trees  easily  dis- 
cernible. Instinctively  he  struck  off  into  the  wilderness, 
to  place  a  safe  distance  between  himself  and  the  sleeping 
camp.  Afber  a  half  mile's  run,  he  paused,  and  then 
essayed  to  arrange  his  plans  for  action. 

For  many  minutes  he  sat  thus,  undecided  what  course 
to  pursue,  when  he  was  aroused  by  a  footstep.  Turning, 
he  confronted  the  young  savage  whose  guard  he  had 
eluded.  To  see  one  another  was  but  the  signal  for  a 
grapple,  and  they  closed  at  once — ^the  warrior  evidently 
designing  tb  recover  his  prisoner  alive,  and  to  return  him 
again  to  his  bonds.  But  the  savage  soon  found  his  error, 
for  the  white  was  too  supple  and  skilled  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  tussel  to  be  borne  to  the  earth.  Su/ddenly  relax- 
ing his  hold,  the  warrior  sought  to  bring  his  knife  to 
bear,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  ranger  cast  him  violently 
to  the  earth,  and,  whipping  out  his  concealed  knife,  he 
gave  his  enemy  the  death-blow,  but  not  before  he  had 
sent  up  his  wild  whoop  of  alarm.  In  a  moment  the 
answering  yells  from  the  camp  and  the  woods  around 
gave  evidence  that  the  savages  were  all  on  the  alert. 
Hastily  seizing  the  young  brave's  rifle,  which  he  had 
dropped  to  the  earth  when  he  closed  in  with  his  escaped 
prisoner,  Edward  dashed  away  at  a  tremendous  gait. 

The  foe,  however,  was  close  at  hand.  The  young  brave 
had  aroused  a  few  of  his  companions  when  the  escape 
was  discovered,  and  these  were  close  upon  the  fugitive's 
track — so  close  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  elude  re- 
capture unless  he  could  sacrifice  them  at  once,  ere  they 
could  direct  those  from  the  camp  to  the  trail.  The  rifle 
in  his  hand  doubtless  was  good  for  one  shot,  and  that  he 
prepared  to  make.     Wheeling  suddenly  he  brought  the 
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Right  to  bear  upon  the  nearest  pui*suer  and  fired.  With 
a  fearful  shriek,  the  Indian  rushed  forward,  shot  through 
the  breast,  luitil  he  fell  almost  at  the  white  man's  feet. 

Seizing  his  victim's  rifle  he  agaia  started  on  his  rapid 
flight,  hut  he  had  not  proceeded  a  dozen  rods  when  he 
came  to  the  eaiiSh  heavily — ^his  foot  having  caught  in  a 
root  or  vine  which  darkness  had  covered  from  his  sight. 
With  a  fierce  yell  of  delight  the  three  savages,  still  on 
his  track,  bounded  forward,  and,  ei-e  the  young  ranger 
could  recover  from  his  stunning  fall,  they  had  seized  him. 
But  he  was  not  a  passive  prisoner.  Drawii^  his  Mthful 
blade — which  the  savages  did  not  suppose  he  possessed — ^he 
fought  with  such  desperate  energy  as  to  mortally  wound 
one  of  them  and  to  injure  the  others ;  but  with  no  avail. 
The  powerful  warriors  bore  him  to  the  earth  by  their 
mere  weight,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  again,  surrounded  by 
a  dozen  savages,  who  now  came  pressing  in  from  all  sides. 
With  wild  shouts  they  bore  him  toward  the  camp — 
taking  up  on  their  way  the  bodies  of  the  two  slain  braves, 
and  supporting  the  wounded  warrior. 

Mark  Winters,  his  wife,  and  Martha  Billings,  all 
tamed  their  eyes  anxiously  toward  the  party  as  they 
drew  near,  hoping  to  gather  from  them  that  Edward  had 
escaped.  Deep  was  their  grief  to  see  the  brave  youth  led 
into  the  midst  of  the  exulting  throng.  The  first  general 
outcry  had  aroused  Hhem;  nor  were  tjiey  long  in  deter- 
nnning  the  cause.  Joy  for  the  escape  of.  the  youth 
niingled  with  fears  for  his  safety.  The  length  of  time 
which  elapsed  gave  strength  to  their  hopes,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  distant  report  of  rifles,  and  yells  of  the 
savages,  they  had  really  looked  to  see  the  Indians  return 
baffled  and  disappointed.  With  sinking  hearts  they  saw 
the  object  of  their  anxiety  again  a  prisoner,  his  garments 
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torn  and  saturated  with  blood.  A  quick  cry  escaped  each 
of  the  women,  but  Mark  whb  e&abled  to  restrain  his 
emotion  in  a  great  degree. 

"  Oh,  Sdward !  my  boy  1"  wildly  exolidnwd  Mrs. 
Winters,  "  are  you  injured  ?    T^  me,  are  you  wouodedf ' 

"  Not  a  bit,  mother  !"  he  replied,  cheerfully.  "  Only 
I  led  these  red-skins  a  short  race,  and  had  a  small  s^to 
with  some  of  them.'' 

The  sa/^ges  did  not  seem  disposed  to  allow  the  pri- 
soners i^irther  speech,  bs  he  was  at  once  led  away,  hi<« 
limbs  bound  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner,  and  a  strong 
guard  set  over  him.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  four  fiUkn 
savages  were  laid  side  by  side,  Hie  survivors  stretched 
themselves  in  careless  indifSsrenoo  around,  and  silence 
once  more  fell  upon  the  forest  shades. 

For  the  prisoners  there  was  no  more  sleep.  The  stir- 
ring events  of  the  night,  the  uncertainty  of  their  situatiou, 
the  terrible  surroundings,  all  combined  xo  drive  sleep  from 
their  eyelids.  During  the  long  hours  they  lay  in  a  sort 
of  dreamy  expectancy,  waiting,  longing  for,  and  still 
fearing,  the  coming  of  the  morning. 

To  Edward,  especially,  the  hours  dragged  torturing^'. 
Besides  the  uncomfortable  manner  in  which  he  was 
bound,  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  dire  v^i- 
geance  would  be  meted  out  to  him  so  soon  as  the  swvages 
should  reach  their  destination.  However  much  they 
mi^t  admire  his  prowess,  and  regard  his  qualifications 
as  a  warrior,  they  would  be  very  fer  from  forgiving  him 
for  the  braves  who  had  fallen  beneath  his  arm,  or  i^e 
ugly  cuts  inflicted  upon  the  survivors.  Bat,  let  come 
what  would,  he  determined  to  meet  his  fate  like  a  man, 
and  even  were  he  put  to  the  torture,  his  tormentoi*s 
should  receive  no  gratification  from  his  sufierings. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PBEPABATION  AND   FBUgTBATiON. 

'At  fla  ^mxly  hour  <^  the  following  moiinuig,  the 
ssimgBB  «i:oBe,  and  gstiiered  with  cuiious  coimtenaaces 
idlmtt  the  jtmag  soout.  Each  in  his  turn  oflme  near  the 
man  who  had  made  such  fearful  havoc  with  their  war^ 
riers,  and  then  they  |M»8ed  on  to  the  bloody  corses  of 
tMr  slaiii  bra;v^.  H^reiihey  kemai&ed  for  soaie  nrinutes, 
fiunesiijr  daBBvtmaag  flome  matter  of  eiddent  impOirtftBce. 
The  oonversatiOfL  was  carried  om  m  low  toaesy  yet  the 
doeided  nianiifer  imd  earnest  deelatnatuMi  of  the  B()eidDerB 
idiewed  4durt  stoongiiiiierert  was  isntertaiiifid  hi  the  result. 

WhsrtieTiar  the  mbjeet^oa^ht  he^ra  been,  there  seemed  a 
div<ersity  of  fueling,  amounting  almostiio  open  antagondnn 
in  diseuastag  it.  The  ehbef  of  tibe  party  at  length  seemed 
to  take  the  power  of  orbitra^on  toMmself,  and,  leading  tbe 
way  to  ta  eeoluded  jdaee  at  some  little  distance,  the  entire 
parfy,  saT«  those  left  on  guard,  were  seated  in  a  circle. 
Here  the  arguments  were  renewed,  and  it  became  quite 
apparent  that  Edward  was  the  suljeot  of  them.  The 
glances,  full  of  hate  and  revenge,  which  were  cast  upon 
Mm,  the  firequent  indidalaxms  made  toward  the  £Edlen 
braves,  witii  the  vehement  ejlu^ulatioiis  and  savage 
demonstrations,  pkanly  indicated  this. 

^e  young  man  was  scarcely  surprised  at  this,  nor  had 
he  any  doubt  in  tegard  to  the  intentions  of  his  foes. 
Bavmg  fonndhittL  too  trovdbksiome  as  a  captive,  th0y  were 
ciMermiaed'to  dispose  of  him;  the  onky  questicfn  was — 
ht)W  should  it  be  dakie9  lattle  as  he  relished  the  idea  of 
(ui  immediate  death,  especially  at  the  haoids  0f  his  cruel 
captors,  he  diowed  by  no  word  or  movement  that  he 
suspected  'the  purpobe  df  the  council.      For  half  an  hour 
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did  the  council  continue.  At  its  close,  the  chief  seemed 
to  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  demand  of  his  waniors. 
In  a  moment  all  was*  joy  and  exultation  !  The  savages 
leaped  and  frisked  about,  brandishing  their  weapons  and 
casting  glances  of  defiance  upon  their  victim.  In  a  short 
time  these  demonstrations  ceased^  and  the  braves  betook 
themselves  to  preparations. 

A  small  stout  sapling  was  first*  selected,  around  the 
base  of  which  was  collected  a  large  quantity  of  dry  sticks 
and  limbs.  This  done  the  braves  approached  and  sfcood 
in  a  sort  of  circle  about  the  doomed  prisoner. 

"Young  pale-face  brave — ^very  strong!"  began  the 
chief,  stepping  near ;  "  fight  very  hard ;  kill  many  good 
warriors  !  Young  braves  feel  sad — ^want  scalp  c^f  young 
pale-fia.ce.  Ta-ne-wah  likes  young  pale-face  warrior; 
would  be  his  father.  Young  braves  speak  strong  words ; 
Ta-ne-wah  must  say.  Bum  young  warrior  !" 

The  chief  bent  a  searching  gaze  upon  his  prisoner,  but 
the  young  man's  features  gave  no  evidence  of  internal 
emotion.  He  returned  the  gaze  with  a  calmness  which 
astonished  even  himself. 

Finding  that  he  remained  firm,  the  Indians  broke  foTih 
into  taunts  and  insults,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  few 
words  he  deigned  to  bestow  upon  them  were  calm  and 
passionless,  though  exciting  the  satanic  malice  of  his 
tormentors  more  and  more.  From  mere  words  they  soon 
showered  blows  and  hand-strokes  without  number  upon 
liim,  pinching  and  pulling  his  hair,  yet  all  to  no  purposa 
Though  he  could  feel  no  hope,  and  a  speedy,  cruel  death 
stared  him  in  the  face,  a  mighty  effort  of  his  will  enabled 
him  to  triumph.  Silent  and  unmoved,  he  endured  the 
scoffs  and  abuses  of  his  foes,  waiting  in  silence  for  the  more 
fearful  trial  which  was  to  come.   Nor  had  he  long  to  wait. 
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The  demoniac  propensities  of  the  tormentoi's  would 
not  allow  them  long  to  forego  the  rich  feast  they  had 
promised  themselves,  when  their  daring  young  enemy 
should  be  bound  to  the  fatal  tree,  and  the  torch  applied. 
Eaising  him  in  their  arms,  since  they  dared  not  again 
trust  him  even  with  the  freedom  of  his  feet,  they  bore 
him  to  the  tree,  where  he  was  speedily  bound,  and  the 
faggots  fast  piled  about  him.  Meanwhile  the  vain  efforts 
to  move  his  calmness  by  taunts  and  abuses  were  con- 
tinued. Hatchets  were  hurled  at  the  sapling,  rifles 
levelled,  the  motions  of  scalping  repeatedly  gone  through 
with,  but  all  in  vain.  The  stem  dignity  of  the  young 
scout  was  not  for  a  moment  relaxed,  and,  at  a  signal  from 
Ta-ne-wah,  the  toi-ch  was  applied.  In  a  moment  the 
flames  crackled  and  curled  upward — the  fearful  work 
commenced,  while  the  savages  leaped  and  danced,  with 
shouts  and  cries  of  fiendish  joy ! 

The  remaining  prisoners  had  watched  the'  preparations 
with  appalled  hearts.  For  some  time  they  had  been  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  proceedings. 
When  at  length  the  deadly  purpose  was  surmised,  pen 
can  but  feebly  pourtray  their  anguish  and  misery.  Mark, 
indeed,  schooled  himself  to  calmness,  well  knowing  that 
all  entreaties  or  protestations  would  be  in  vain.  The 
women,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  repress  their  emotion, 
and  prayers,  tears,  and  supplications  were  poured  forth, 
only  to  the  delight  of  the  cruel  tormentors. 

The  flames,  when  once  communicated  to  the  dry  faggots, 
spread  rapidly  around  their  outer  circle,  and  soon  the 
curling  smoke  enveloped  the  victim  in  its  folds,  hiding 
him  from  the  vision  of  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  flames 
had  not  yet  reached  his  person,  though  the  drifting  sparks 
and  hot  breath  which   almost  suffocated  him  were  fast 
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becoming  unendurable.  Another  minute  and  he  should 
fed  the  hot  tongues  of  flame  lapping  his  sliiinking  flesh ! 
The  undauxvted  young  ranger  turned  his  .eyes  in  l^e 
direction  of  his  friends,  but  could  liiot  see  them.  The  hot 
smoke  9corched  his  eyelids,  adding  to  his  torture,  9siA 
blinding  his  vision  completely. 

But  hark ! 

Breaking  above  even  the  yells  and  exultations  of  the 
savages  came  a  long,  loud  *^  hiss,^^  sharper  than  the 
deadly  note  of  the  serpent !  The  boundisig  lT»<jiffi^g 
paused,  and  gaeed  around  bewildered.  That  slight  pause 
in  their  rapid  eYfiib^iiovs  was  the  signal  of  death. 

Crack !  •crack  1  crack  i  flew  from  the  sharp-toned  rifles 
from  above  !  Three  of  the  warriors  fell  dead,  while  a 
fourth  staggered  to  the  ground  with  a^  arm  broken  ! 
Before  they  could  recover  their  equanimity,  a  second 
volley  followed,  and  three  more  savages  fell,  to  rise  not 
again  !  With  a  despairing  cry,  the  survivors  grasped  their 
weapons. 

"  Come  on,  boys  !  We  have  'em.  Give  them  smpkin* 
brimstone  !"  roared  a  voice,  which  could  have  belonged 
to  no  other  than  Ben  Williams. 

With  a  wild  yell,  which  might  have  scruok  terror  to 
the  heart  even  of  savages,  the  borderers  dashed  down  upon 
their  avtrprised  victims.  Clubbing  their  heavy  rifles  and 
sticking  about  them  with  the  most  determined  e^^i^, 
the  surprise  of  the  Indians  soon  became  an  entire  defeat. 
S^ist(^nijag  the  unequal  conflict  until  moi^e  than  half  itheir 
number  had  fallen,  the  survivors  broke  and  jcsux  with  the 
utmost  speed  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Yet  did  they 
not  escapj^ !  Men  as  fleet  of  foot  as  they,  and  burning 
with  a  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage,  were  close  upon  thona. 
Let  them  flee  as  tj^ey  would,  those  ste^n  avengers  followed. 
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pausing  not  or  spaiing,  mxtil  scarce  a  fugitive  was  left  to 
tell  the  atqiy  of  their  |ate. 

Bat  ifrMle  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  had  been  thus 
unrelentingly  maintained,  the  captives  hafi.  not  been  left 
uncarefl  ;for.  Two  strosig  nven  haA  d^hed  aioije  the 
blazing  pile  which  flamed  in  such  fearful  proximity  to 
oyx  })Bxo — his  ibands  w<ere  cut,  and  he  was  carefully  lifted 
irom  t^^  fiery  &itake. 

*^Are  ye  bunjit,  stranger?"  ^ked  his  liberators,  as 
Edward  once  moiie  stood  upon  his  feet 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  youth  to  reply.  Choked 
wMih  smo^e  and  s^f^f  and  scorched  ^&  he  had  b^en,  he 
still  migsimpned  the  power  tp  assure  his  rescuers  that  he 
was  safe. 

^'Hfic^in  if  w.e'd  been  five  or  ten  minutes  later/' 
continued  the  speaker,  *'ye'd  a'  got  well  smoked,  eh 
stranger  V* 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  the  released  and  grateful 
man  replied ;  ^'  and  you  wSl  accept  my  deepest  thanks 
for  the  service  you  hare  tbiiB  veMered  me." 

^^<pe  o'  thati  stcangerj  not  a  bit  o^'t!"  was  the 
ii^eflriy  p^esppnse.  "  We  don't  go  into  any  thin'  o'  tibis  kind 
for  thftigjlrs ;  we  de^  it  a-cause  we've  tuk  a  likin'  tew  ye, 
and  hate  red-skins — that's  all." 

lle^emai^d^  cf  tbe  pnaog^ifflrs  Tre^  Jiteml^  b^  %}aB 
tip9, 4n4  on^  ^ore  ]Sd^Kr^xi  vas  cifiag^  ij?.  ,tiie  ar^  of 
bi^  QY^cy^  fiifither  Mid  is^tlver^  Qh,  it^  devout . 1^^- 
/Eii|bD«^^i^jDaQmenl^90tl\^  ag^ib  9(t{0od 

free  and  united  beneath  ^e  ^easfkjnt^  li^ofy  cmPW  J 

'^  I  k0Bi^  ib^  "^pici^  of  Ben,  unles^ii  I  m^.ch  miaiiook," 
at  lei^glh  sajid  E#wardj  tuiaung  to  one  ^  the  scouta  who 
stoojct^aar. 

"  Yas.     Ben  and  Dave  Sayles  are  both  here,  but  ye 
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won't  aee  'em  till  they  have  skinned  one  or  two  o*  the  red 
niggers.  They  can't  see  anythin'  else,  so  long  as  there's 
an  Indian  to  be  found.  Besides,  Ben's  got  somethin'  new 
to  pay  'em  off  fer  now  ?' 

"  What  is  that  1"  queried  the  young  man,  looking  at 
him  anxiously. 

"  Ye  see  the  reds  killed  Luke  Samps  the  other  night, 
and  very  nigh  fetched  Ben  himself,  but  he  was  too  smart 
fer  'em;  only  he  lost  his  gun,  and  got  two  or  three 
whacks  over  the  head.  But  that  wouldn't  hurt  his  pate 
any ;  ye  see,  his  head  is  tougher'n  a  grizzly's." 

"  Then  poor  Luke  is  killed  !"  mused  Edward.  "  The 
good,  kind-hearted  man !  Alas,  alas,  that  such  is  the 
fate  of  war  !     May  he  rest  in  peace  !" 

It  was  his  scalp  which  the  young  ranger  had  seen 
dangling  from  the  warrior's  girdle. 


CHAPTERXIV. 

HOKE   AOAIN! 

In  half  an  hour  Ben  WilHams  returned,  and  with  him 
came  Dave  Sayles  and  half-a-dozen  more  of  like  cha- 
racter and  habits.  The  former  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
young  scout. 

"  Bless  my  old  body  !"  he  bellowed  forth,  seizing  the 
hand  of  Edward  between  his  own;  "but  I  am  most 
powerful  glad  tew  see  ye  on  yer  pins  ag'in.  Tell  ye  what, 
youngster,  I's  afeard  ye'd  be  done  for  fore  we  got  to  ye. 
But  ^we's  lucky  dogs^-well  wo  be  !" 

"  It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  for  me,  that  you  came  as 
you  did,"  returned  the  youth.  "  My  position  was  fer  from 
being  pleasant;  though,  thank  fortune,  I  received  no 
more  than  a  trifling  scorching !" 
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"  Bravo  boy  1  You're  a  trump !"  vociferated  Dave 
Sayles,  as  he  pressed  forward. 

"  I  never  see  a  feller  o'  your  years  what  took  a  roasiin* 
quite  so  cooL  I  knew  ef  ye  war'  a  boy  of  John  Sweet's 
'at  ye  must  be  a  gritty  customer;  but  blame  me  ef  I 
thought  ye'd  take  it  quite  so  unoonsamedly !" 

"  That  is  my  father  !"  remarked  Edward,  pointing  to 
Mark  Winters. 

"  That  yer  father  ]  How  in  the  great  everlastin 
perarer  snakes  d'ye  make  that  out  1  Thought  ye  was 
Sweet's  boy  1"  was  the  surprised  exclamation. 

Edward  proceeded  to  explain  his  relation  to  Sweet,  and 
the  nature  of  that  individual's  dying  confession. 

"  I  never  liked  the  appearance  of  Sweet/'  Sayles  con- 
tinued, "  though  he  was  a  mighty  good  scout,  and  always 
to  be  depended  on.  But  we  needn't  find  fault  now,  my 
boy ;  he's  gone  to  another  world,  whar*  all  accounts  are 
regarded  accordin'  to  law." 

"Jest  so,  jest  so,"  clamed  in  Ben,  *'an'  if  there  were 
no  better  men  gone  ihw  week,  I'd  be  glad.  Luke  has 
gone,  too,  poor  fellow  1  I  did  all  I  could,  but  1  couldn't 
save  the  poor  fellow's  ha'r.  Mine  was  all  I  could  see  too 
then,  I  reckin' !" 

"Were  you  ambushed)"  asked  Edward,  anxious  to 
learn  ihe  particulars  of  his  friend's  death. 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  about  the  same  thing.  Ye  see, 
when  we  got  across  the  brojok,  both  on  us  suspected 
su'thin',  an'  Luke  was  sure  he'd  heam  su'thin'  ahead. 
Howsumever,  we  didn't  know  for  sure  till  we  got  to 
the  creek,  an'  by  thei  marks  thereabouts  we  see'd  what 
was  up.  In  course  we  didn't  stay  long  to  consider, 
but  started  on  in. a  hurry.  Before  we'd  got  fairly  upon 
the  trail,  twissle-teswissle  came  the  infamal  bullets,  an* 
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fust  thin'  Luke  was  kiMed !  I  wasn't  hit  a  bit,  and 
jest  blazed  away,  droppin'  one  o*  the  critters  fust  pop. 
I  treed,  an'  tried  to  load,  but  the  redb  oome  down  so  ^^t 
I  got  out  o'  that.  They  fired  at  me  attd  hit  my  gun, 
spilin'  that;  so  I  got  away  the  best  I  knew  how.  I 
wasn  t  long  in  seaid&'  up  some  feU^rs  as  was  willin'  to 
come ;  an'  here  we  is,  hungry  as  b'ars ;  so  let's  have  some 
grab." 

The  half-burned  brands  aad  ^a^^ts,  which  had  been 
intended  ioft  a  far  different  piurpose,  w«[^.  gs^thexed 
together,  and  soon  the  roasting  slioeis  of  the  scouts  were 
broiling  over  the  fire. 

"  There,"  remarked  Ibena,  as  he  passed  a  strip  of  the 
meat  to  Edward,  "  if  the  reds  did&'t  roafiii  you  on  this 
fir^,  we  have  x'oasted  our  breai^fieust ;  so  il  wil^  not  be  made 
fornothin'!" 

Hearty  jests  said  laughs  went  around,  notwithstanding 
the  ghastly  pile  of  corpses  which  had  been  gseuthered  at  a 
short  distance.  Simple,  indeed,  was  the  rejpast,  oonsast- 
ing  oiily  6f  slices  of  venidon)  cooked  over  the  exten^need 
fire.  Still,  all  hon^  swallowed  a  liberal  portion,  and 
when  the  paarty  was  prepared  for  the  homewaid  journey 
each  set  forth  invigorated  and  determined. 


To  Martha  Billings  the  experi^oes  of  the  pmt  few  days 
had  been  of  inlmeiwurabie  iMpoi*tcmc<*.  Whien  first  she 
learned  the  illation  b«twedU  hitai  she  o^ImI  <<  fiither  "  aAd 
ther  brave  young  sc<mt,  she  had  felt  pleased  to  be  permitted 
to  call  the  latter  **  brother."  Now,  she  saw  the  hn^QW- 
ness  of  such  a  thotqght-^reaM^ed  thait  a  deeper  thim 
sisterly  Affection  pervaded  her  being.  Tlva  realioation: 
that  she  loved  the  youttg  heto  brotii^t  with  it  many  satA 
varied  emotions.     NumeroliB  and  stftrffing  were  the  quee. 
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tions  she  asked  herself,  bnt  not  one  of  the  host  could  »he 
satisfactorily'  answer. 

Did  EdwArd  regard  her  in  any  other  manner  than  as  a 
sister  f  If  not,  wouid  he  ever  do  so  ?  This  was  the  first 
and  deepest  thought,  the  one  to  which  all  others  were  htit 
secondary.'  Hour  after  hour  did  she  ponder  the  subject, 
and,  as  the  march  was  conducted  in  silence,  liothing  dis 
turbed  the  train  of  hel*  meditations.  Evening  came,  and 
still  the  mental  debate  continued. 

About  sunset  a  general  halt  was  called,  and,  as  the  late 
captives  could  proceed  but  little  farther,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  encamp  in  the  vicinity  for  the  night.  That  the 
light  or  smoke  might  not  attract  the  attention  of  savages, 
should  any  be  liu-king  in  the  vicinity,  no  fires  were 
lighted — a  draught  of  cold  water  and  small  supply  of 
hard  bread  being  the  only  food  attainable. 

Four  men  were  appointed  to  keep  watch  during  the 
hours  of  darkness,  and  the  little  band  stretched  them- 
selves for  repose.  Such  as  had  blankets  pressed  them 
upon  &e  women,  and  thus  quite  a  respectable  couch  was 
prepared,  on  which  the  two  were  soon  sleeping,  clasped 
in  each  others  arms. 

The  hours  passed,  and  morning  stole  upon  the  scene. 
All  had  remained  quiet,  there  being  no  sign  of  Indians  in 
the  vicinity.  The  party  were  astir  early,  a  rtwle  break- 
fast was  prepared,  and  in  an  hour  they  were  upon  the 
route  toward  Fort  Meigs.  SdoUts  were  sent  in  advance, 
to  guard  against  surpiise,  and  others  kept  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  rear,  to  give  intelligence  of  any  possible 
pursuit. 

Long  and  weary  seemed  the  miles  they  travelled ;  but, 
as  the  sun  was  gradually  declining  in  the  west,  the  grim 
and  frowning  stockades  dawned  upon  their  expectant 
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eyes.  Oh,  how  joyfully  lifted  the  anxious,  throbbing 
hearts  of  the  worn  sufferers,  as  those  heavy  walls  burst 
u|X)n  their  vision  !  What  a  load  of  suspense  and  anxiety 
was  withdrawn,  when  they  were  safely  lodged  within  the 
strong  enclosures,  and  kind-hearted  friends  pressed  about 
to  administer  to  their  comfort. 

Edward  Winters  was  confined  to  his  quarters  for  a  day 
or  two  with  an  aching  head  and  general  indications  of 
fever ;  but  his  buoyant  health  and  iron  constitution 
prevailed.  Soon  he  was  well  again,  and  anxious  for  deeds 
of  daring.  But  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  the 
young  scout  to  t^e  the  field.  Before  he  fully  recovered, 
the  British  were  deserted  by  their  Indian  allies,  and  with- 
drew from  the  siege,  leaving  the  garrison  in  undisputed 
possession. 

Neither  Mrs.  Winters  or  the  fiedr  Martha  were  so  for- 
tunate as  the  vigorous  young  hero.  For  some  days  they 
were  greatly  indisposed.  Only  unremitting  care  and 
attention  saved  them  from  a  long  and  severe  illness. 

Now  that  Edward  Winters'  services,  were  no  longer 
required  against  the  enemy,  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure 
in  being  near  those  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  sepa- 
rated. Hour  after  hour  would  he  sit  and  relate  for 
their  gratification,  scenes  and  incidents  of  border  life  and 
foray;  depicting  the  character  and  manners  of  those 
whom  they  would  never  again  behold.  Still,  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  when  Martha  formed  one  of  the  group,  and 
a  single  glance  from  her  lustrous  eyes  more  than  i-epaid 
him  for  all  his  efforts  to  interest  them  in  his  narrative. 

But  now  that  Mark  Winters  had  found  his  son,  and 
found  him  good  and  noble,  his  love  of  solitude  diminished 
day  by  day,  and  ere  long  he  formed  the  project  of  re- 
luming at  once  to  his  home  in  New  En^and.  As  soon 
\ 
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as  the  health  of  the  women  would  permit,  they  set  out, 
and,  thought  the  journey  was  long,  and  weeks  passed  in 
the  slow  transit,  they  at  length  arrived  in  safety. 

One  year  had  passed  since  the  return  of  Mark  Winters 
and  his  family  to  their  former  home.  The  surprise  of  the 
inhabitants  at  the  unexpected  restoration  of  Edward  was 
great,  and  he  became  a  "  lion"  at  once.  Naturally  re- 
served and  modest,  he  shrunk  from  the  many  attentions 
pressed  upon  him,  and  found  his  happiest  hours  in  the 
society  of  father  and  mother,  or  when  beside  her  he  had 
only  learned  to  love  the  more  deeply  with  the  lapse  of 
time. 

Springy  with  all  its  beauties,  had  come  again.  How 
pleasant  to  walk  in  freedom  over  the  green  ^fields — to 
liston  to  the  rich  songs  of  gladsome  little  songsters — ^to 
note  the  springing  grass  and  imfolding  flowers  ! 

It  was  in  such  a  walk  a-s  this,  upon  a  more  than 
usually  delightful  day,  that  our  hero  and  heroine  paused 
as  they  reached  a  cool  and  inviting  grove.  There  was 
the  rude  bench,  so  temptingly  placed  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  largest  trees,  the  soft  murmur  of  waters  running 
past,  and  the  violets  peeping  from  the  grass  at  their  feet. 

''  Come,  Martha,"  said  the  youth,  as  h&  led  the  way 
toward  the  seat,  "  our  walk  has  been  long,  we  shall  need, 
to  rest  before  returning.  Let  us  sit  here.  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

The  maiden's  heart  told  her  very  well  the  nature  of 
the  communication,  else  why  the  deep  blush  which 
mantled  cheek  and  brow  in  a  crimson  glow  1  She  walked 
at  once  to  the  bench,  and,  when  seated,  Edward  sunk 
beside  her,  and  poured  forth  his  story  of  love  and  hope. 
With  a  wildly  beating  heart  the  fair  one  listened,  and, 
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when  the  jrecital  was  ended,  gently  placed  her  palm 
within  that  of  the  youth.  Did  he  wish  for  any  more 
palpable  answer]  . 

An  hour  later  they  stood  before  Mark  Winters. 

'^  !Ff,thdr/'  said  the  young  man^  "  to-day  we  ^ve 
pli^dged  ourselves  to  each  otjier  for  life,  and  now  we  have 
ccMcpa  to  ask  your  stmction  and  blessing  T 

T|;id  fipkt^er  arose,  and  graspe^  an  outstretch^  hand  of 
each  of  the  happy  ones : — 

"  My  children,"  he  replied/  calmly,  "  I  am  |iappy  to 
give  ypu  both,  not  only  my  sanction  and  blessing,  but  my 
old  age  will  be  rendered  bappy  by  seeing  yo^  united.  I 
feel  no  fears  but  that  your  ^ture  will  be  happpy  as  well 
as  prosperous.  Be  to  each  other  what  you  have  been  to 
me,  and  all  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  life  will  pass  un< 
heeded  V 

A  few  months  later,  and  the  splendid  man3ion  of  Judge 
Hinton,  the  father  of  Agnes  Winters,  was  filled  wiljli  a 
merry  and  festive  throng.  The  Judge  was  now  2^  old 
man,  whose  whitened  locks  and  feeble  step  proclaimed 
him  almost  ready  for  the  grave.  But  he  had  ^ot  for- 
gotten the  pleasant,  black-eyed  little  grandson,  w:hom  he 
had  fondled  ma;ay  years  before.  Now  tjbat  the  child  had 
ri^en  to  the  estate  of  man,  and  was  ^bout  to  enter  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  married  life,  the  kind  old  grand- 
fiiiher  had  asked  that  the  ceremony  might  be  performed 
beneath  his  own  roof,  where  his  fond  hands  could  super- 
lAtf^d  the  furangement. 

|lj[any  strange  faces  were  gathered  beneath  tlie  hospit- 
ai^  rpof  o^  the  old  Judge  upon  that  evening,  but  a  com- 
mon s^rmpathy  dwelt  in  every  bosom. 

Suddenly  the  murmur  of  voices  was  hushed,  and  a 
general  feeling  dre^  each  toward  the  scene.     The  happy 
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couple,  80  soon  to  be  made  one,  had  entered,  and  even 
now  stood  before  the  venerable,  white-haired  man  of 
God.  Gently  the  words  dropped  from  his  lips— those 
words  which  are  fraught  with  such  deep  and  holy  import. 
The  responses  were  given,  the  vows  uttered,  and  Edward  ' 
and  Martha  were  man  and  wife  ! 

The  love  which  had  kindled  *mid  peril  and  danger  at 
the  humble  cabin  in  the  Par  West,  had,  at  length,  reached 
its  happy  fruition. 


THE  mro. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MISTY  MOUNT  AND  ITS   PEOPLE. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  inspect  a  good  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  American  Republic,  he  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderfully  mountainous 
nature  of  the  western  region  of  North  Carolina.  That 
portion  of  Tennessee  immediately  adjoi<ung  is  also  of  an 
elevated,  broken  character;  but  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  struck  the  line  of  separation  along  the  cloud-draped 
battlements  and  sturdy  bastions  of  the  AIleghaniQS  (which 
is  the  general  term  for  the  entire  upheaval),  threw  by  far 
the  loftiest  and  most  intricate  spurs  within  the  dominion 
of  the  Old  North  State.  Indeed,  they  throng  down 
^m  the  north,  through  the  'Quaker  State  and  the  Old 
Dominion,  in  grim  and  irregular  array,  like  invading 
Titans ;  but  it  is  only  upon  their  arrival  in  this  secluded 
portion  of  the  Old  North  State,  that  their  winding  chains 
becomes  labyrinths — that  their  awful  sublimity  springs 
into  the  utterly  stupendous.  It  seems  as  if  there  the 
very  heart  of  the  boiling  volcanic  era  must  have  been 
suddenly  petrified  into  immutable  granite.  Ranges  un- 
roll themselves  in  the  wildest  confusion ;  spur  starts  from 
spur  with  frightful  vehemence ;  the  black  frosts  of  the 
Bald  Mountains  confronb  the  greyer  giants  of  the  cloud- 
capped  Smoky  Range  with  terrible  determination  written 
on  their  stormy  foreheads;  and  there  are  lower  peaks 
piled  in  behind  them  which  no  mortal  eye  has  seen ;  there 
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are  numerous  glens  and  defiles  where  the  deer  still  sports 
in  pristine  freedom,  and  where  the  foot  of  mortal  being — 
red  or  white — ^has  never  trod.  But  still,  the  sinuous, 
adventurous  course  of  civilization  has  crept  somewhat 
among  the  outer  defiles ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  lumber- 
man's cabin  or  the  tar-gatherer^s  hut  may  occasionally  be 
seen  where,  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  **  monstrous  loneliness 
possessed  the  wild." 

But  what  mu.«it  have  been  the  savage  grandeur  of  this 
inhospitable  region  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  ! 

Tennessee  itseJT  was  almost  unknown.  Yast  mountain 
ridges  which  have  now  distinct  appellations  were  name- 
less then,  or  onl^  mentioned  in  the  friendly  Indian's 
legend,  when  he  reposed  by  the  settler's  fireplace,  down 
in  the  more  level  lands.  The  dktant  and  loftier  ranges 
were  regarded  as  an  impenetrable  barrier.  Nevertheless, 
at  and  before  the  Revolution,  many  a  bold  pioneer  had 
hewn  a  home  for  himself  and  family  among  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  eastern  spurs,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  settle- 
ments of  considerable  size  had  arisen  at  their  rocky  feet. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  and  successful  of  these 
attempts  to  "  soften  the  savage  Mother  into  smiles,"  was 
that  made  by  an  American  gentleman,  named  Godfrey 
Gwin,  so  early  as  1756.  Of  excellent  lineage — ^being  the 
son  of  an  English  baronet  of  affluence  and  power,  though 
American  bom — ^this  gentleman  had  entered  the  business 
of  life  under  flattering  auspices.  He  was  the  lord  of  an 
extensive  plantation  in  the  most  fertile  district  of  the 
coast,  with  numerous  slaves,  and  a  vast  and  growing 
income.  But  sorrow  came  upon  his  house.  He  had  not 
married  early;  and  when  life  was  mellowing  into  the 
riper  age  which  needs  the  sustaining  prop  of  sympathy 
and  love  far  more  than  wealth  and  power,  the  Destroyer 
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touched  his  prosperous  household,  and  plucked  the  fullest, 
fairest  of  its  blooms.     The  wife  of  Godfrey's  bosom,  aiid 
his  eldest  son — ^the  prop  and  pride  of  his  decliuing  years — 
were  gathered  to  the  tomb  in  one  fell  night.     He  had  lost 
other  children  before  thi» ;  and  now  but  two  were  lefb 
Mm — ^a  son  and  daughter  of  tender  years.     So  great  was 
his  grief  at  this  double  loss,  that  an  incurable  melancholy 
fell   upon  the  unhappy  man,  until  at    length,  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  familiar  scenes  which  constantly 
recalled  to  his  burdened  mind  the  memory  of  the  dear 
departed,  he  formed  the  Quixotic  design  of  disposing  of 
h}s  magnificent  patrimcmy,  and  seeking  a  new  and  more 
rugged  home  among  the  wild  mountains  to  the  westwaixi 
His  friends,  considering  this  decision  as  the  undeliberated 
impulse  of  a  nature  grown   morbid    with  grief,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  its  abandonment;  but  their  efforts 
were  vain,.     With  trappers  and  remote  settlers  for  his 
guides,  he  set  forth,  and  spent  considerable  time  in  search 
of  a  location  to  his  fancy.     This  he  at  length  hit  upon. 
Far  to  the  west,  among  the  lesser  ranges  of  the  Atlantic 
dlope,  he    discovered  a  valley  of   remarkable    fertility, 
well  watered  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Catawba,  and 
some  of  it  naturally  free  of  timber ;  the  whole  over- 
browed  by  a  lofty  peak  from  the  west,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Misty  Moimtain,  of  an  Indian  term  with  that 
signification.     Lesser  chains  of  iiTegular  height  almost 
completely    encircled  the   chosen  valley  on  every  side. 
The  grief-stricken  man  seemed  to  find  a  moody  kind  of 
consolation  in  this  romantic  spot ;  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  a  speedy  change  of  his  abode. 

His  large  estate  was  soon  disposed  of,  and,  in  a  few 
months,  the  child  of  luxury  and  refinement  could  liave 
been  seen  among  the  mountains,  tanned  and  hardened  by 
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healthful  exposure,  assiduously  directing  the  labours  of 
his  slaves,  in  rearing  fences  and  outhouses  for  his. flocks 
and  herds,  and  in  breaking  the  rich  but  difficult  glebe  of 
the  valley,  while  artisans  from  the  northern  cities  were 
busy  at  work  on  a  chosen  site  with  the  rough  granite  of 
the  hills,  which,  he  had  determined,  should  compose  the 
structure  of  a  mansion-house  worthy  of  those  who  should 
come  after  him.  Scarcely  a  year  was  required  to  com- 
plete the  improvements.  The  staunch  grey  mansion  rose 
'like  a  castle  from  its  eminence,  with  the  placid  Catawba 
rolling  at  its  feet ;  com  and  tobacco  fields  grew  luxu- 
riantly on  either  bank ;  the  excellent  pasture  of  the  ver- 
dant slopes  a£Ebrded  ample  nourishment  to  increasing 
flocks  and  herds ;  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  immediate 
vicinage  were  won  to  the  white  man's  will  by  kindness ; 
and  the  sun  of  prosperity  grew  brighter  eveiy  day  around 
the  smiling  acres  of  Misty  Mount,  as  the  manor  came  to 
be  called.  •  Moreover,  many  of  the  owner's  friends,  who 
had  at  first  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, were  now  tempted,  likewise,  to  seek  a  similar  home. 
A  dozen  years  or  so  saw  additions  to  the  settlement,  in. 
the  shape  of  contiguous  plantations  and  mansions,  of 
more  or  less  affluence,  while  a  little  town  sprang  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  from  Misty  Mount, 
not  &r  from  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Morgantown. 
This  settlement,  which  we  will  call  Valleyton,  grew  into 
a  considerable  village  at  the  outbreak  of  the  then  impend- 
ing conflict. 

Atnong  those  wealthy  settlers  who  helped  to  cultivate 
the  fertile  valley  where  Godfrey  Gwin  had  vainly  sought 
seclusion,  was  a  &mily  of  some  distinction  from  tidewater 
Yifginia,  by  the  name  of  Gleason.  The  head  of  this 
family  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  of  the  most 
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ultra  illiberal  opinions.  In  various  colonies  he  had  held 
posts  of  considerable  importance  (by  Boyal  appointment, 
of  course),  and,  in  most  cases,  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
detests  by  his  servile  obedience  to  the  imjust  edicts  of 
the  King,  and  his  arrogant  contempt  for  the  colonists  oyer 
whom  he  exercised  his  petty  power.  Although  a  sem- 
blance of  fraternity  existed  between  the  two  fandlies,  the 
liberal  American  views  of  Gwin  would  often  clash  against 
the  stern  loyalty  of  the  Briton,  in  a  manner  which 
threatened  future  peace.  For  discontent  was  already 
muttering  throu^  the  colonies ;  eyebrows  were  knitting 
angrily,  hands  unconsciously  clenched,  and  there  were 
wide  indications  of  the  distant  but  certain  storm. 

However,  there  still  were  fair  years  of  doudless  peace. 
Qodfrey  went  on  improving  his  estate,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
he  grew  old.  But  a  noble  scion  at  his  side,  his  only  son, 
arose  into  pzomisrog  manhood;  and  a  lovely  flower  at  his 
side,  his  only  daughter,  Ida,  dreamed  up  into  woodioue 
beauty  and  fragrance. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  our  independence,  the 
old  man  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Patriots  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  enthusiastic  nature.  Too  old  to  fight, 
he  was  lavish  of  his  great  wealth  in  support  of  our 
armies.  Walter,  the  son,  had  grasped  his  blade  at  the 
first  clash  of  arms,  and  hurried  to  the  conflict  at  ihe 
bead  of  a  company  of  horsemen,  which  he  quickly 
organized  from  among  the  young  men  of  the  valley.  But 
there  were  not  a  few  in  the  South  who  took  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  subject.  These  were  the  Tories. 
The  obloquy  which  has  fallen  on  many  of  them  was  un- 
merited; as  they,  for  the  most  part,  were  thoroughly 
conscientious  in  their  opinions,  and  in  their  support  of 
the  King,  whom  they  honestly  believed  to  be  possessed 
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ginia  before  reinforcements  could  reach  him  from  the 
north.  At  this  momentous  time,  when  the  dwellers  of 
Valleyton  and  vicinity  were  full  of  anxiety  at  the 
rumoured  approach  of  the  invader,  we  take  up  the  thread 
of  our  story, 

CHAPTER  11. 

FOBTBAITS,  Ain>  A  DEED   OF   DARKNESS. 

"   Vice  slipped  from  his  tongue :  Oh  treachery ! 

The  assassin  spoke  out  from  his  laugh ;  hissed  through 
His  make-believe ;  and  coiled  like  an  adder 
In  his  too  sunny  smile. 

It  was  in  the  golden  depths  of  autumn.  The  trees 
were  turning  into  tenderer  hues  of  yellow,  saffron,  and 
ardent  red;  the  golden  grain  was  gathered  and  stored; 
hour  by  hour  the  mountains  looked  more  hazy  and  sombre 
as  the  cooler  breezes  took  their  wooded  summits  from  the 
North ;  and  Catawba  river  loitered  like  a  shining  dream 
through  the  still  brighter  verdure  of  the  valley  below. 
The  sun  was  about  setting  through  a  glory  of  gold  and 
purple,  when  a  group  of  several  persons  might  have  been 
observed  seated  on  the  broad,  southerly-&cing  porch  of 
Misty  Mount  Manor,  with  their  eyes  bent  upon  the 
lovely  and  placid  scene  that  lay  below  them. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  ^as  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  Godfrey  Gwin,  whose  benevolent  face  was  some- 
what the  rosier  &om  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  His 
few  white  hairs  were  flowing  in  the  fresh  gale.  Seated 
at  his  left  side,  with  her  little  hand  caressingly  placed 
upon  his  knee,  was  a  maiden  whose  beauty  would  have 
startled  the  hardest  anchoiite  from  his  bended  knees. 
About  the  medium  height,  her  figure  seemed  absolutely 
perfect.     The  plump  robustness  of  the  bare  and  snow- 
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white  arms,  so  daintily  tapering  to  the  delioate  hands ; 
the  full  contour  of  the  bust ;  the  well-developed  symmetry 
of  the  firm  shoulders ;  and  the  strong  but  slender  neck, 
gave  tokens  of  that  blending  of  strength  and  beauty 
which  now  is  so  seldom  met  with  ainong  American 
women.  Such  beauty  the  old  Greek  poets  and  sculptors 
suocessfully  embodied  in  the  conception  of  their  huntress- 
goddess,  "  fleet-footed  Diana."  The  feoe  was  very  fidr,  a 
perfect  oval,  and  a  crystal  skin.  Her  eyes  were  as  blue 
as  a  mid-sea  billow  with  the  sunlight  flashing  through  it ; 
her  hair  profuse  and  golden,  with  a  burnished  ripple 
chasing  it  over  the  temple's  arch.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  was  Ida  of  Misty  Mount.  A  young  man 
of  thirty  or  thereabouts  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  from  the  old  gentleman.  This  was  Captain  Walter 
Gwin,  at  home  on  sick  leave.  He,  evidently,  was  sonvar 
lescent,  though  his  fine  fiice  still  was  somewhat  pale,  and 
he  wore  a  light  bandage  around  his  lefb  hand.  Near  him, 
but  standing  on  the  ground,  with  his  elbow  leaning  upon 
the  floor  of  the  porch,  was  the  pensive  figure  of  a  mus- 
cular Indian,  half  clad  in  leggings  and  blanket^  but  his 
broad,  dark  chest,  and  right  arm  free.  Two  or  three  black 
children  were  romping  on  the  lawn  immediately  in  front. 
The  entire  group  was  eminently  picturesque  and  de- 
lightful. 

At  length  the  old  man  broke  the  silence. 

"  What  sorrow  has  fiedlen  like  a  dark  mantle  upon  the 
free  sjarit  of  the  Thunder-Mocker?"  he  said,  turning 
kindly  to  the  pensive  savage,  and  imitating,  as  was  his 
habit,  the  poetic  phraseology  of  the  red  man. 

There  was  something  dark  in  the  severe  eye  of  the 
savage  as  he  lifted  it  to  the  questioner's  &ice. 

"The  soul  of  Wandalo  Is  indeed  dark,"  he  replied, 
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^^but  it  IB  uot  at  the  thunder  which  the  Grreat  Spiiit 
flings  around  his  throne.  Such  never  harmed  Wandalo. 
It  is  the  thunder  of  the  white  man  that  has  brought  this 
gloom  upon  his  spirit.  He  had  four  brave  sons.  They 
were  as  the  mountain  pines  that  lift  their  heads  to  heaven. 
What  are  they  now?  They  are  as  the  mountain  pines 
that  lay  uprooted  in  the  black  ravine,  with  the  hurricane 
soughing  through  their  withered  branches.  It  was  the 
white  man's  thunder  did  this.  The  soul  of  Wandalo  is 
bright  no  more." 

*'  The  four  brave  sons  of  Wandalo  had  no  business  to 
fight  for  the  Bed-coats  then,"  said  the  younger  Gwiii, 
with  the  pettish  thoughtlessness  of  a  sick  man. 

The  savage  started  back  and  glared  at  him  with  fero- 
cious anger  written  in  every  line  of  his  dark  face. 

"  fuiitL,  tush,  Walter  !  you  are  thoughtless,"  whispered 
liis  Either,  reprovingly.  "  Wandalo  must  not  heed  a  sick 
man's  idle  words,"  he  soothingly  added,  turning  to  the 
savage.  "I  am  sure  I,  for  one,  can  sympathize,  and 
deeply,  in  the  chieftain's  sorrow,  almost  as  much  as  if  his 
children  had  perished  beneath  the  Continental  colours 
instead  of  under  the  invader's  banner. 

"  And  I  too,  Wandalo,"  murmured  the  sweet  voice  of 
Ida.  The  angry  lines  of  the  dusky  face  partially  relaxed 
as  her  tender  eyes  rested  upon  it. 

"The  words  of  the  good  white  man  are  gentle,"  he 
said,  still  with  some  gloom  in  Iiis  tone,  "  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  white  Wild-Flower  of  the  Misty  Mountain 
descends  like  the  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  suffering 
heart.  Wandalo  forgets  not  old  friendship  !  He  forgets 
not  the  little  maid  that  played  like  a  sunbeam  on  the 
green  slopes,  in  the  olden  time." 

The  attention  of  the  party  was  arrested  by  the  appear- 
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aiice  of  a  horseman,  approaching  the  mansion  by  tbe  road 
from  the  east.  He  presently  came  up.  He  was  a  young 
A.merican  officer  of  rank,  apparently,  with  much  quiet 
dignity  in  his  mien. 

"  Pardon  the  intrusion,*'  he  said,  without  alighting ; 
"  but  I  am  very  thii-sty.  WiU  you  oblige  me  with  a  glass 
of  water  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow !"  said  old  Godfrey,  in  his 
hearty  tone,  at  the  same  time  pouring  put  a  glass  and 
reaching  it  to  him  from  the  porch.  "  And  I  have  excel- 
lent brandy  and  a  dozen  kinds  of  wine  at  your  service,  if 
you  will  alight  and  join  us,  sir,"  he  continued. 

*'  Thank  ycru,  but  I  cannot  alight ;  I  must  hasten  to 
the  village,  where  I  am  waited  for,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I 
will  willingly  join  you  in  a  friendly  glass,  however." 

The  wine  was  ordered  and  the  glasses  filled — ^not  for- 
getting one  for  the  silent  Indian. 

The  horseman  raised  his  brimming  glass  and  bent  his 
dark  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  girl. 

"  If  no  lady  was  present,"  said  he,  "I  should  propose 
the  health  of  one  whom  I  have  never  seen,  but  whose 
beauty  as  the  Heiress  of  Misty  Mount  has  reached  my 
ears  in  a  distant  home  ;  but  as  I  can  conceive  of  no 
superior  loveliness  to  what  I  behold  in  the  lady  before  me, 
I  propose — '* 

"  The  gentleman  is  complimentary,"  blushingly  inter- 
posed the  lady.  "  And,  although  I  ignore  the  fame  which 
his  gallantry  mentions,  I  think  he  can  consistently  propose 
fche  toast  which  he  previously  contemplated." 

"  Is  it  possible  V  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Do  I  then 
address — " 

"  No  particular  heiress,  sir,  but  plain  Ida  Gwin  at  your 
service,"  continued  the  lady,  with  another  blush. 
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**  Now  tben^  indeed,"  cried  the  strangery  uncovmng, 
'^dplpropose;  and  gratefully,  the  Heiress  of  MiQtjMoimt  T 
and  the  toast  was  quaffed  by  all,  with  ihe  exception  of  itii 
lovely  subject. 

'^  And  will  the  gentleman  honour  us  with  his  own 
name?"  said  the  courtly  host 

^'  Little  honour  will  be  conferred,  I  am  afraid,''  replied 
the  stranger,  with  a  smile.  ''  His  name  is  Henry  Cleave- 
Und,  a  poor  colonel  i^  the  Continental  army,  at  your 
service,  with  no  possession  in  the  world  but  a  respectable 
record  and  the  sword  at  his  aide." 

"  A  brave  man  needs  no  more  to  recommend  him,"  said 
Walter  Qwin ;  ^'  and  if  you  are  the  same  who  participated 
at  Monmouth — " 

The  colonel  lifted  his  hat  once  more,  and  bowedi  while 
the  young  msji  started  forward  and  impulsively  seized  his 
hand. 

"  You  are  he,  then  f*  he  joyfully  exclaimed.  "  Such  a 
sword  as  yours  is  possession  enough — ^it  is  an  estate-^  a 
field  of  honour  1" 

The  father  and  daughter  were  also  glad  to  shake  hands 
with  a  man  of  Cleaveland's  &me,  and  the  latter  felt  so 
comfortable  that  he  was  already  regretting  the  duties 
which  must  render  his  halt  of  short  duration, 

"Now,  let  me  propose  a  toast,"  cried  old  Godfrey, 
brimming  the  glasses  again  as  he  spoke.  "  Here  is  to 
Geoige  Washington  and  the  Continental  armies,  and  con 
fusion  to  their  foes,  be  they  British  or  Tories." 

"  With  all  my  heart  I "  cried  the  horseman,  emptying 
his  glass  with  gusto,  as  did  Ida  and  her  brother. 

But  a  sudden  shade  of  anger  darted  over  the  pale  cheek 
of  the  latter. 
'  "  Our  toast  is  distasteful  to  Wandalo,  it  seems*     Why 
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does  the  chieftain  spill  his  wine  upon  the  grass  T'  he 
exclaimed,  looking  angrily  and  distrostfdlly  at  the  savage, 
who,  at  the  mention  of  the  last  toast,  had  scomfdllj 
fiuBg  his  wine  away. 

"  The  wine  is  too  red  for  Wandalo/'  was  the  scornful 
reply.  "  The  life-blood  of  his  children  is  dark  in  the  cup. 
The  Thunder-Scomer  cannot  drink  to  the  destroyers  of 
his  race." 

The  fierce  fit  was  upon  him  again.  Seizing  his  rifie, 
he  drew  his  blanket  closer  around  him,  and  strode  away. 

"  He  speaks  excellent  English  for  a  savage/'  observed 
Clej^veland.     Is  he  trustworthy  ? " 

"  Father  thinks  so/'  said  the  young  captain,  dubiously. 

"  I  consider  Wandalo  perfectly  trustworthy,"  said  Mr. 
Gwin.  "  I  have  known  him  now  for  twenty  years.  His 
tribe  and  he  occupied  the  plains  and  ranges  immediately 
behind  Misty  Mountain,  when  I  first  settled  here ;  and, 
although  the  rest  of  his  tribe  have  long  since  gone  further 
west,  Wandalo  haunts  the  old  scenes  like  a  phantom  of 
loneliness.  Mutual  favours  have  passed  between  us 
frequently.  He  saved  my  Hfe  once  at  the  upper  cataract 
of  the  Catawba,  and,  most  probably,  the  old  Mendship 
is  his  strongest  motive  for  lingering  about  the  valley. 
He  has  never  served  the  Tories,  though  all  his  kindred 
have  perished  in  their  cause ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
rendered  signal  service  to  General  Morgan  in  the  skir- 
mish of  last  spnng,  at  the  middle  ford  of  Broad  river. 
What  you  have  just  witnessed  was  merely  a  momentary 
fit  of  gloom  at  the  recollection  of  his  slaughtered  sons." 

^'  I  am  afraid  it  means  more  than  that,"  said  Walter.. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  venture  to  agree  with  your  son,"  said 
Cleaveliaid,  turning  to  Mr.  Gwin.  "  I  have  been  much 
with  the  Indians,  and  do  not  speak  in  ignorance  of  their 
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character  when  I  say  that  vengeance  is  their  ruling 
passion,  before  which  all  others,  good  or  evil,  sink  into 
insignificance.  The  savage  casts  aside  all  friendships  in 
the  heat  of  his  vendetta,  as  the  serpent  casts  his  skin. 
His  monomania  is  revenge.  I  should  be  guarded  and 
watchful  of  this  Wandalo.  He  maj  be  dangerous  and 
false  as — " 

"  As  a  Tory,"  interrupted  Walter,  laughing. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  colonel,  with  a  smile.  "  And 
now,  in  return  for  my  diagnosis  of  the  red-skin,  what  do 
you  make  of  the  genus  Tory,  captain  ? " 

"  Well,  let  me  see.  Really — ^it  is  a  beast  of  the  mascu- 
line gender  exclusively — spiteful  in  the  extreme — ^vicious 
— dangerous — there  !  I  give  up  the  subject,  as  beyond  my 
comprehension." 

"  Perhaps  Colonel  Cleaveland  can  give  a  better  defini- 
tion," suggested  Ida,  much  amused  at  her  brother^s  failure. 

"  I  should  say,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  a  Tory  is  one  who 
has  his  head  in  England  and  his  body  in  America,  and 
should,  therefore,  have  his  neck  stretched.  Good-bye  I " 
And,  wheeling  his  steed  abruptly,  he  spurred  away  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  laugh  at  his  blunt  definition. 

"Come  again,"  cried  old  Godfrey,  after  the  retreating 
horseman,  and  Ida  could  not  forbear  waving  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

The  officer  turned,  took  off  his  hat,  bowed  thankfully, 
and  continued  his  course.  They  watched  him  galloping 
down  the  long  road  till  he  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

"A  handsome  fellow,"  observed  the  old  gentleman. 

"So  say  T,"  said  Walter.  "What  think  you,  Ida? 
Bless  me,  how  you  are  blushing." 

The  lady  turned  away  her  head,  for  she  felt  the  warm 
blood  tinging  her  cheek. 
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"  Don't  be  ashamed,  my  little  Heiress,"  continued  her 
brother,  merrilj.  "  The  subject  of  your  thoughts  is  well 
worthy — " 

4^  What  do  you  know  of  the  subject  of  my  thoughts, 
you  saucy  fellow  1 "  retorted  his  sister,  with  a  playfully 
offended  air.  '^  I  would  also  have  you  know,  sir,  that  I 
am  not  an  heiress,  as  if  the  whole  of  Misty  Mount  were 
one  day  to  be  mine,  when  papa  is  so  hale  and  strong,  and 
when  a  great  fellow  like  you  is  to  come  in  for  the  lion's 
share.'' 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  pet,"  said  her  brother,  laughing. 
"  I  may  not  be  in  the  way  so  long  as  you  think.  A 
soldier's  lease  of  life  is  an  uncertain  one." 

These  wordis  had  barely  lefb  the  young  man's  lips  when 
the  sharp  though  distant  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard.  Tlie 
captain  sprung  from  his  seat  very  quickly,  but  immediately 
sunk  down  on  the  floor  of  the  porcL 

'^  What  is  the  matter,  man  T  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in 
amaze. 

There  was  no  answer  but  a  groan. 

"  My  God  !"  gasped  Ida,  "  he  is  wounded — Walter  is 
wounded  !"  ^ 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  side,  in  an  agony 
of  grief ;  while,  for  a  brief  instant,  the  old  man  did  not 
move.  The  whole  thing  had  happened  so  quickly,  sud- 
denly, that,  his  mind  was  momentarily  paralyzed.  But 
the  next  instant  he  was  kneeling  by  his  prostrate  son. 

"Walter,  Walter  !  It  cannot  be !  Look  up,  my  boy, 
look  up  to  your  father  !" 

The  yoimg  man  opened  his  eyes  languidly.  A  faint 
smile  brightened  over  his  lips  for  a  second  or  two ;  then 
his  head  sunk  back,  his  eyes  closed  again,  his  jaw  fell — 
and  Ida  Gwin  was  indeed  an  heiress — the  sole  heiress  of 
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the  princely  mansion  and  the  broad,  rich  acres  of  Misty 
Mount.  The  dead  man's  hand,  which  had  been  rienrously 
pressed  to  His  heart,  slipped  loosely  away  as  the  head 
dropped  back,  and  his  white  shirt  and  Test  immediately 
began  to  crimson  with  the  oozuig  blood  beneath.  The 
old  man  tore  the  bosom  bare,  and  there  was  the  wound — 
the  little,  round,  deadly  hole  of  the  rifle-bullet,  straight 
through  the  centre  of  the  now  motionless  heart. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  portray,  in  fitting 
language,  the  anguish  that  fell  upon  the  household  at  this 
sudden  and  terrible  stroke.  Therefore,  let  uh  draw  the 
veil  over  their  sacred  grief. 

The  news  of  this  cowardly  murder  spread  consternation 
and  sorrow  through  the  entire  valley,  for  the  victim  was 
universally  beloved.  No  effort  was  spared  to  bring  the 
unknown  assassin  to  justice ;  but  without  avail.  The 
doer  of  the  deed  was  not  found.  Not  even  the  smoke  of 
the  deadly  rifle  had  been  seen.  Only  its  distant  report 
had  been  heard — ^from  what  direction  none  could  re- 
member. And  the  mourning  relatives  and  their  Mends 
were  left  in  a  cloud  of  doubt  as  well  as  misery.  All  the 
slaves  of  the  estate  were  closely  examined,  without 
eliciting  anything  of  impoi^tance ;  and  the  shrewdness  of 
the  old  chieftain,  Wandalo,  was  brought  into  requisition, 
with  no  better  success.  He  searched  all  the  adjoining 
thickets  thoroughly,  and  finally  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
quest. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NEW    ACTORS    ON    THE    SCENE. 

Gatekeeper. — See,  fellow,  my  lord  knits  Ms  brows ;  and  now  he 
chuckles  like  a  cackling  hen.  Depend  on%  that  mother  wit  of  his  has 
laid  another  egg, 

BuTLBB. — ^Ay,  and  there'll  be  deviltry  hatching  soon. 

Old  Play. 

On  that  same  dark  day,  as  the  twilight  deepened  over 
the  valley,  a  solitary  figure  was  standing  motionless 
within  a  little  arbour  which  stood  on  the  lawn,  in  front 
of  old  Jacob  Gleason's  dwelling,  scarcely  a  mile  from 
Misfcy  Mount.  It  was  the  bent  figure  of  a  gloomy  old 
man.  He  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought  as  he  gazed  out 
of  the  arbour  toward  the  mansion.  His  reflections  must 
have  been  anything  but  pleasant.  The  hoiise  was  large 
and  of  some  elegance  of  style,  but  sadly  out  of  repair. 
Indeed,  everything  about  the  place  gave  token  of  stingi- 
ness or  poverty  in  the  possessor.  The  wooden  portico 
in  front  was  much  decayed ;  some  of  the  upper  windows 
were  broken;  and  the  onc^  trim  garden  was  sadly  over- 
grown with  weeds.  But  it  was  not  poverty  that  kept 
the  place  in  such  dismal  condition. 

A  light  step  on  the  lawn  aroused  him,  and  he  looked 
up  expectantly.  It  was  only,  however,  the  form  of  his 
mulatto  housekeeper  who  approached,  and  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Judith  ? "  he  iuquired,  pettishly. 

"  My  master,"  was  the  reply. 

There  was  something  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of 
this  slave-woman.  Her  complexion  was  very  light — 
almost  white — and  her  features  had  some  remnants  of 
beauty  in  their  passionate  lines.  She  was  not  young — 
forty  or  thereabouts — but  her  long,  straight  hair  was  of 
raven   blackness ;   her ,  large,   dark   eyes  were   intensely 
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blight — ^almost  feverishly  so.  The  air  of  this  woman  was 
not  that  of  a  slave — ^hardly  that  of  a  servant. 

<<  What  do  you  wantf  again  asked  the  master. 

"  I  bear  news,"  said  the  slave-woman.  "  Walter  Gwin 
was  shot  to  death  an  hour  ago  by  a  concealed  assassin." 

"Shoti  and  killed?  Who  could  have  done  the  horrid 
deed?" 

"  Ay,  who  could  have  done  it  ? "  The  woman  stood 
before  him  with  folded  arms,  eyeing  the  old  man  with  a 
kind  of  ferocity  which  expressed  mingled  pleasure  and 
consciousness  of  the  possession  of  a  secret. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  instinctively  asked  the  now 
•trembling  master. 

*fl  mean  that  what  you  have  wished  for  is  accom- 
plished— ^that  no  second  heir  to  the  manor  now  stands  in 
the  way  of  your  schemes  ! "  This  was  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  defiance  and  contempt,  which,  had  Jacob  Gleason  been 
a  guiltless  man,  would  have  caused  him  to  strike  the 
presumptuous  slave  to  the  earth.  As  it  was,  he  could 
only  utter  a  protest  against  the  mulatto's  assumption. 

"Judith!" 

The  slave  smiled  in  her  consciousness  of  power,  and 
gazed  upon  him  with  her  great  passionate  eyes,  as  if  the 
moment  were  one  c»f  triumph.  "Which  one  is  the 
slave  ? "  seemed  to  be  the  words  ready  formed  upon  her 
tongue. 

Approaching  footsteps  put  a.  stop  to  further  recrimi- 
nation. 

"  Is  that  the  Indian's  tread  ? "  asked  Gleason,  bending 
his  ear  to  listen. 

"  No ;  the  footstep  of  the  Indian  is  noiseless  by  night. 
This  is  a  step  of  a  moodjjr  man." 

"  Whose  ? " 
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"Your  son's!" 

As  she  spoke,  the  tall  form  of  Heartstead  Gleason 
stood  in  the  door  of  the  arbour.  He  was  haggard  and 
travel-worn,  and  looked  like  a  haunted  man.  Without 
saying  a  word,  but  throwing  a  scowl  at  Judith,  he  took 
the  old  man  by  the  arm,  and  proceeded  up  the  lawn  to 
the  house. 

Judith  was  lefb  alone.  She  watched  the  departing 
twain  through  the  gathering  gloom,  and  then  came  out 
of  the  arbour,  and  sat  down  oa  a  little  bench  outside. 
There  she  remained  a  long  time.  The  night  grew  pitchy 
dark  without  her  noticing  it;  then  the  rising  moon 
glimmered  like  an  uplifted  shield  above  the  tree-tops, 
and  the  balmy  lustre  played  about  her  fax^e,  but  she  did 
not  observe  its  beauty.  At  length  a  leaf  rustled  behind 
her,  and  she  started.  The  dusky  form  of  Wandalo 
glided  into  the  moonlight.  His  eyes  rested  upon  her 
with  sorrowful  tenderness. 

"Why  does  the  wild  Passion-Flo wer  droop  1"  said 
Wandalo.  "  Are  the  dews  of.  memory  heavy  on  her 
soul?" 

The  woman's  mood  was  one  on  wliich  the  sad  tones  of 
the  savage  fell  soothingly. 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  she  replied;  "but  I  am  always 
thus.  And  how  is  it  with  the  Thunder-Mocker.  He  is 
also  pensive.  He  lingers  about  the  mountain  which  his 
tribe  have  deserted,  like  a  lonely  waterfall  whose  sister 
torrents  have  ceased  to  flow." 

"Yes,"  was  the  mournful  reply.  "  The  white  man's 
foot  may  invade  the  old  dingles,  and  the  red  men  may 
drift  to  the  westward  like  the  waving  fogs  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  but  Wandalo  still  roams  like  a  dream  the  old 
hunting-grounds.     And  his  spirit  shall  linger  here  also. 
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While  the  eagles  shriek  and  soar  above  the  cliffs — ^while 
the  deer  and  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  abroad,  and  while 
the  Catawba  flows  to  the  sea,  the  soul  of  Wandalo  shall 
cling  to  his  Misty  Mountain." 

He  relapsed  into  silence,  and,  sitting  down  by  her  side, 
took  her  hand  in  his,  without  resistance,  for  Wandalo 
and  Judith  were  old  fdends. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  genuine  love  as  existing  in 
the  breast  of  a  male  aborigine,  his  habits  are  so  rude-— 
his  nature  is  so  fierce.  But  if  ever  man  loved  woman 
fervently,  devotedly,  this  lonely  Indian,  Wandalo,  loved 
the  slave-woman,  Judith.  He  had  a  proud,  high  tone  of 
feeling  in  his  rude  breast,  and  he  knew  the  woman  per- 
fectly for  what  she  was — a  slave.  Still  he  would  have 
made  her  his  bride  with  utter  rapture ;  he  would  have 
borne  her  to  his  lonely  cabin  on  the  mountain,  and  made 
her  his  queen,  his  idol.  Wandalo  was  a  young  brave,  full 
of  the  ardour  and  vigour  of  the  savage  when  the  blood  is 
fresh  in  the  veins,  at  the  time  when  Jacob  Gleason  came 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  from  the  coast, 
bringing  with  him,  among  other  slaves,  the  beautifril 
mulatto,  who  was  then  in  the'  lipe,  voluptuous 
splendour  of  tropic  womanhood.  There  were  dark 
threads  in  the  rumour  of  her  history.  That  which 
gained  the  most  credence  was  that  she  was  natural 
sister  of  Godfrey  Gwin,  the  wealthy  possessor  .of 
Misty  Mount.  Judith's  mother,  Elise,  a  slave-woman 
of  much  beauty  and  some  accomplishments,  had  be- 
longed to  Sir  Henry  Gwin,  the  father  of  old  Godfrey, 
many  years  before  the  opening  of  our  story.  Elise  was 
wedded  to  a  slave,  also  a  mulatto,  a  house-servant  at  the 
mansion,  but  suffered  such  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
her  mistress,  the  Baronet's  wife;  that  she  became  partially 
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deranged.  The  birth  of  Judith,  and  the  child's  exceeding 
beauty,  only  added  to  the  poor  mother's  calamities. 
One  morning  early  she  was  discovered  dead  in  her  bed, 
haying  taken  poison.  Judith  grew  up,  as  tenderly  cared 
for  as  it  was  possible  by  Sir  Henry,  but  hated  by  the 
mistress,  for  the  child  was  a  pure  quiadroon  in  complexion, 
and  intelligent  as  the  most  fiivoured  child  of  Saxon  blood. 
The  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  toward  her  seemed  to  confirm 
the  generally  received  opinion  of  his  close  relationship, 
and  she  passed  for  one  of  his  own  blood.  That  the 
Baronet's  other  children  imbibed  much  of  their  mother's 
hate  toward  the  quadroon  was  but  natural,  and  the 
boys,  Rupert  and  Godfrey,  were  not  calculated  to  brook 
her  presence  when  it  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  op- 
portunity of  placing  her  where,  in  a  slave  community, 
such  are  ever  legally  placed — ^in  a  slave's  position  and 
estate — ^was  not  wanting,  for,  upon  Sir  Henry's  death, 
Judith  fell  by  law  among  the  '' assets  "  of  his  estate,  and 
was  disposed  of  as  one  of  his  horses  would  have  be^n. 
Her  purchaser  was  Jacob  Gleason.  That  this  man  had  a 
design  in  her  purchase  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative. 

Judith  had  in  her  nature  all  the  elements  of  happiness. 
She  was  very  beautiM,  very  gleesome,  very  willing  to 
love  and  be  loved ;  but  all  this  power  to  be  happy  was 
thrust  back  upon  her  heart  like  a  threat,  and  when  she 
was  converted  into  a  slave  in  fact,  by  executor's  sale,  her 
passionate  soul  lost  its  love,  its  purity,  its  hopes,  and  she 
became  changed  to  a  creature  whose  ceaseless  cry  was  for 
vengeance,  not  only  against  those  who  had  abased  her,  but 
against  society  itself,  which  looked  on  and  endorsed  the 
hideous  wrongs  heaped  upon  her  existence.  From  her 
heart  went  forth  all  pity,  all  goodness,  as  sombre  mourners 
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from  a  house  of  death ;  in  their  stead  came  the  passions 
and  hates  which  render  human  nature  fearful  in  its  worst 
manifestations. 

As  the  property  of  Gleason,  the  beautiful  girl  was  re- 
ceived in  his  family  with  the  distrust  and  jealousy  which 
Southern  women  always  bestow  upon  household  slaves 
of  more  than  ordinary  attractions.  But  she  bore  ill-usage 
patiently,  although  her  fierce  nature  prompted  her  many 
a  time  to  retaliation  which  would  have  ended  in  tragedy. 
Her  heart  was  set  upon  vengeance ;  to  attain  her  wish 
she  could  bear  all  things — ^ill-usage,  slander,  suffering  of 
body  and  spirit.  Vengeance  against  the  house  which  had 
destroyed  her  happiness,  her  faith  in  Heaven,  her  hopes 
of  future  life  !  Poor  girl.  She  did  not  know  that  her 
purchaser  read  her  vows  in  her  very  eyes — ^that  he  had 
penetrated  the  disguise  in  which  she  had  clothed  her 
secret  purpose.  He  knew  her  well,  and  he  had  purchased 
her  to  let  her  work  out  that  purpose,  since  it  harmonized 
well  with  the  designs  which  long  had  been  forming  in  his 
own  brain  toward  ,fhe  Gwin  family  and  propei-ty. 

All  the  years  of  her  girlhood  were  spent  in  the  slavc.s 
estate,  and  yet  the  fortunate  moment  for  inflicting 
humiliation,  for  bringing  sorrow  into  the  Gwin  house- 
hold, did  not  arrive. 

Mulattoes  at  that  time  were  not  fi'equently  met  witli, 
at  least  in  the  colonies  of  North  America.  The 
institution  of  African  slavery  was  then  too  young  to 
have  produced,  in  any  considerable  numbers,  those  living 
evidences  of  one  of  its  principal  and  intrinsic  evils.  But, 
as  now,  the  mulatto  women  were  sometimes  of  rare  . 
beauty ;  and,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  class,  they  were 
the  more  noticeable. 

Her  chattel-hood  was  comparatively  easy.     Stricken 
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with  remorse,  her  father  and  master  hardly  treated  her 
as  a  servant.  He  silently  endured  the  reproach  of  her 
existence.  She  was  brought  up  with  his  children,  ate 
with  them,  lived  with  them,  was  educated  with  them. 
But  these  children,  Hupert  and  Godfrey,  shrunk  from 
their  little  slavensister  as  a  disgrace  to  their  dead  mother's 
memory,  although  there  was  some  pity  in  Godfrey's 
heart.  As  for  the  unfortunate  girl,  her  spnnging  form 
unfolded  with  all  the  beauty  of  her  mother.  Passionate, 
fierce,  vindictive,  terrible,  yet  full  of  self-control,  patient, 
vigilant,  subtle-brained,  this  being,  as  she  developed  into 
the  first  blush  of  glorious  womanhood,  resembled,  in  a 
moral  sense,  a  beautiful  leopard:  her  footstep  was  as 
flowing,  as  velvety ;  her  customary  mien  was  as  glossy 
and  as  sleek ;  her  heart  was  as  loving  and  as  treacherous 
— one  to  be  tamed,  perhaps,  but  never  trusted. 
Within  the  bosom  of  such  a  being  how  must 
have  rankled  the  dark  story  of  her  mother's  misery 
and  her  own  wrongs  !  It  could  not  be  concealed  from 
her.  She  gathered  the  narrative  while  yet  a  child; 
and  a  carefully-nursed  vengeance  expanded  in  her  bosom 
in  pace  with  its  budding  charms.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  slave-girl  was  a  wonderful .  creature.  Her  charms 
were  brilliant,  but  not  tender ;  they  were  rather  the  dark, 
voluptuous  belongings  of  the  fallen  angel.  She  was  well 
i^ad,  well  educated.  The  guitar  was  a  tuneful  slave  to 
her  passionate  hand;  she  could  sweep  the  harp  like  a 
sybil  of  old;  and  her  voice  was  the  mistress  of  song. 
About  this  time  her  master  and  father  died — suddenly 
and  unprepared.  Immediately  there  was  a  change  in  her 
estate.  From  the  wilful  mistress  of  the  household,  by  the 
force  of  law  she  fell  to  the  condition  of  the  ^lave.  The 
brothers  would  brook  her  at  their  side  no  longer.     And 
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the  oldest,  Kupei-t,  persecuted  her  as  his  &ther  had  per- 
secuted her  mother.  But  in  this  case  the  fiEdlwas  not 
that  of  the  stricken  deer,  but  the  wounded  tiger.  A  week 
later  and  her  persecutor  was  sent  to  another  world 
through  the  medium  of  poison.  Godfrey  also  fell  iU,  but 
was  restored  in  time.  Horror  possessed  the  unhappj 
household.  The  body  of  the  old  man  was  unearthed ;  and 
it  was  found  that  he  also  had  perished  by  poison.  The 
slave-girl  was  suspected  and  arrested  j  but  nothing  could 
be  proved,  and  the  law  relinquished  its  hesitating  grasp. 
And  about  this  time  a  gloomy  man  became  spell-bound 
by  the  beauty  of  Judith,  during  a  journey  from  his  Vir- 
ginia home.  She  easily  induced  him  to  buy  her — Godfrey 
being  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  presence.  Something 
of  the  latter^s  subsequent  history  we  already  know,  as  the 
acquirer  and  present  possessor  of  Misty  Mount.  The 
new  owner  of  Judith  was  Jacob  Gleason.  He  was 
wealthy,  and  hated  the  race  of  Gwin  with  a  secret  and 
serpent-like  malignity  j  and  this  was  enough  for  Judith, 
Mrho  might  use  him  for  the  tool  of  her  vengeance.  But 
he  was  first  to  be  made  a  perfect  tool:  and  he  had  a 
family — a  wife  and  two  young  sons,  and  a  maiden  sister. 
The  wicked  Gleason  had  long  grown  cold  to  the  former, 
who  was  wealthy  in  her  own  right,  as  was  the  sister  also. 
And  these  women  were  not  long  in  crossing  the  path  of 
Judith.  The  wife  of  Gleason  was  a  proud  English  dame, 
who  conceived  an  instant  hatred  for  the  new  slave,  whose 
miraculous  beauty  inflamed  her  jealousy  to  a  white  heat. 

Gleason  had  no  peace  for  the  recrimination  which  fol- 
lowed, and  Judith  was  unmercifully  persecuted.  The 
latter  bore  it  meekly  for  a  while.  But  one  day,  the 
master  being  from  home,  the  beautiful  slave  was  seized 
by  the  order  of  her  mistress,  and  firmly  bound  in  a  deep, 
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dupg^geon-Uke  cellar  beneath  the  house.  Here,  alone,  with 
a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  many-thonged  whip  in  the 
otber,  the  lady,  insane  through  jealousy,  inflicted  a 
temble  punishment  upon  the  person  of  the  slave.  The 
lash  was  applied  till  the  wearied  hand  of  the  torturess 
could  lift  it  no  longer ;  and  then  the  red  tongue  of  the 
torch  was  applied,  with  the  skill  of  a  fiends  malignity,  so 
as  not  to  mar  so  much  as  to  scorch,  till  malice  itself  was 
sated,  and  the  cup  of  vengeance  dry  to  the  dregs.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  have  confined  the  victim  in  a  shriek- 
stifling  dungeon  to  accomplish  this;  the  partition  that 
separated  her  from  the  listening  world  might  have  been 
of  pasteboard  for  aught  that  the  world  would  have  known 
of  the  deed  enacting  within.  For  not  a  sound,  not  a 
murmur,  escaped  the  suffering  victim  on  that  rack  of  pain. 
She  set  her  lips,  without  a  tear.  At  length,  the  tor- 
mentress,  fearing  her  husband's  return,  released  and 
revived  her  victim.  To  her  astonishment,  the  heroic 
Judith  did  not  rush  to  her  master  and  display  her  scars 
to  excite  his  pity  and  fury.  She  moved  about  the  house 
as  before,  without  a  murmur,  almost  without  a  twinge  of 
the  lip.  "  No  matter,"  thought  the  baffled  tormentress, 
with  an  inward  smile,  "  I  can  wait  till  another  time.  I 
can  flog  her  to  the  quick,  if  I  bide  my  time,"  But  human 
calculations  are  never  certain.  That  evening  the  lady  fell 
sick.  And  Judith  waited  upon  and  nursed  her  mistress, 
in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  tiie  latter,  with  an  assi- 
duity which  was  positively  filial.  Slowly  the  patient 
grew  worse.  Her  case  was  beyond  the  doctor's  compre- 
hension. Her  teeth  were  gradually  loosened ;  her  hair 
fell  out ;  her  skin  shrunk  to  parchment ;  and,  after  many 
days  of  indescribable  anguish,  she  died.  Scarcely  a  year 
elapsed  before  the  maiden  sister  of  Gleason  was  seized 
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with  the  same  horrible  disease,  but  in  a  swifter  form.  She 
also  perished ;  and  Judith  had  the  actual,  as  she  had  long 
had  the  virtual/ control  of  Jacob  Gleason's  household. 
The  latter — ^his  fortunes  well-nigh  trebled  by  these  sudden 
deaths — ^had,  shortly  after,  emigrated  to  the  vidnity  of 
Misty  Mount,  where  we  now  find  him.  The  tribe  to 
which  Wandalo  belonged  was  then  quite  numerous  in 
the  mountains.  The  sight  of  the  lovely  quadroon  had 
sufficed  to  generate  an  ine£^eable  impression  in  the  heart 
of  the  youthful  warrior.  Perhaps  this  passion  was  re- 
quited ;  but  Judith  had  clung  to  the  master  with  whose 
fate  she  felt  her  own  to  be  inextricably  blended,  although 
the  attachment  thus  formed  between  her  and  her  Indian 
lover  was  never  obliterated.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  secret 
loadstone  which  held  the  warrior  to  the  old  scenes  which 
his  tribe  had  long  deserted. 

So  now  we  see  them  together,  as  the  night  fiEdls  around 
them,  like  the  many  years  that  have  dropped  upon  their 
hearts  since  the  hot  blood  was  coursing  in  their  veins. 
And  Judith  does  not  take  her  hand  from  the  pensive 
savage.  There  is  something  so  moumM  and  tender 
between  these  two  forlorn  wild  beings,  that  each 
experiences  the  personal  influence  of  the  other  as  a 
feeling  balmy  and  grateful.  Well  may  it  be  thus  with 
these  two  hearts,  so  fierce  and  lonely,  each  stained  with 
crimes  which  the  blind,  passionate  temperament  of  the 
possessor  justifies  as  inevitable ;  and  each  yearning  with 
that  hungry  longing  which  descends  upon  the  hopeless 
of  soul. 

At  length,  Judith  broke  the  long  silence : — 

"  Has  the  dark  deed  of  an  hour  ago  come  yet  to  the 
chieftain's  knowledge  V*  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  sweet  Flower.     And  the  doer,  whoever  he 
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be,  hath  one  crime  the  more  to  lay  like  a  burden  at  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Spirit's  throne." 

"  And  T  one  foe  the  less,**  said  the  quadroon,  moodily. 
"  There  are  but  two  left  now,  Wandalo.  My  vengeance 
is  almost  complete," 

"  And  yet  the  white  Lily  of  the  Valley,  at  the  white 
chiefs  mansion  on  the  mountain  side,  will  droop  in  the 
blight  that  snatched  her  brother  bloom,"  said  the  savage, 
pityingly. 

"  Let  her  droop  ! "  was  the  fierce  rejoinder ;  and  Judith 
snatched  her  hand  from  the  Lidian's  hold.  "The  Thunder- 
Scomer  is  no  Mend  of  the  Passion-Flower,  if  he  would 
water  the  Lily  with  a  pitying  tear  ! " 

"  The  Great  Spirit  gave  the  chieftain  a  tender  heart," 
was  the  low  reply.  "  Wandalo  cannot  forget  the  bright 
Sunbeam,  with  the  golden  hair,  that  played  on  the  slopet} 
when  the  valley  was  young  and  the  pale  feces  were  few ; 
how  shall  he  forget  the  glorious  pure  Lily  that  now  droops 
at  her  brother^s  grave  1 " 

"  It  must  be  otherwise  ! "  said  the  quadroon,  in  a  voice 
almost  inaudible  with  passion.  "  Has  thy  love  for  the 
Passion-Flower  grown  cold,  Wandalo  ] " 
The  chieftain  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 
"  The  love  of  Wandalo  has  never  cooled,"  he  cried. 
"  Oh,  it  is  not  too  late  !  Be  mine,  be  mine,  dark  Blossom 
of  the  glens.  We  will  leave  these  scheming  white  men 
to  themselves,  and  the  wild,  free  mountaias  shall  be  our 
home.  The  bloom  of  our  youth  is  passing  away,  but  it 
were  sweet  to  wither  in  each  other's  arms.  Be  my  bride* 
dark  Flower  of  my  thoughts!  Or  name  a  test  of 
Wandalo's  love.  What  shall  he  do  to  gain  the  high  ledge 
whereon  thou  growest  so  darkly  bright?  Be  mine,  be 
mine  1" 
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This  outpouring  of  the  Indian's  love  had  gushed  like 
a  geyser  through  the  frost  of  his  usually  imperturbable 
mien.  Judith  rose  to  her  feet,  and  looked  down  upon 
him  with  folded  arms ;  and  there  was  something  tender 
and  profound  in  her  stem,  dark  gaze. 

"  Listen,  Wandalo,"  said  she,  in  low,  trembling  tones. 
"  This  is  not  the  only  time  I  have  seen  you  at  my  fbdt. 
My  answer  has  hitherto  been  adverse  to  thy  suit.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  may  be  otherwise.  I  bid  thee 
hope." 

The  Indian  sprung  to  his  feet  with  a  joyful  cry ;  but 
she  motioned  him  t)ack. 

"  Not  so  fast  r*  she  continued,  with  a  sombre  smile. 
"  There  is  a  condition.  The  chieftain  bids  me  to  test  his 
love ;  and  it  shall  be  so.  But  he  must  toil  indeed,  if  he 
would  gain  the  ledge  whereon  I  bloom." 

"  Let  the  Passion-Flower  but  breathe  her  terms,"  xVas 
the  reply. 

"My  terms  are  these,"  cried  Judith:  "The  chieftain 
must  crush  all  pity  from  his  heart.  Thou  knowest  the 
dark  tale  of  my  early  life ;  thou  knowest  my  vengeanoe 
is  not  complete.  The  owner  of  Misty  Mount  and  his 
daughter  are  the  only  two  left  in  my  path  to  triumph. 
Have  I  Wandalo's  arm  to  do  my  bidding?" 

The  Indian  hung  his  head,  and  answered  remonstra- 
tingly  :— 

"  But  why  should  the  vengeance  of  the  dark  beauty 
extend  so  far  ?  The  pale  face  of  the  grand  mansion  was 
not  her  wronger ;  it  was  his  brother,  who  is  already  in 
the  tomb." 

"  My  hatred  extends  not  only  to  his  family,  but  to  his 
race,"  was  the  stem  reply. 

"Alas  !  &iid  must  the  Lily,  Ida,  also  perish  !" 
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"  Ay,  and  more  than  perish  !" 

The  Indian  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  She  must  perish  twofold,"  -was  the  dark  reply. 

"  Ho-w  may  that  be,  my  dark  beauty  ?  One  cannot  cUe 
but  once.** 

*'  A  woman  can  f*  exclaimed  the  quadroon.  "  First  in 
her  happiness  j  then  in  her  life — ^the  lesser  death,*' 

"  The  Gloomy  Blossom  caimot  mean — ^* 

"  Ay  !'*  was  the  fierce  anticipation  of  his  horrified  query. 
^<  The  lady  Ida  shall  perish  first  as  /  perished.  /  was  as 
fresh,  as  glad,  as  bright  as  she ;  what  am  I  now )  The 
fiend  thou  seest.  Oh,  she  shall  also  drink  the  cap  of 
misery — ^to  the  dregs — ^to  the  dregs  !'*  she  repeated,  ve- 
hemently, pacing  to  and  fco,  and  rubbing  her  hands 
feverishly.  *^  Oh,  she  shaU  also  feel  the  iron  in  her  soul ! 
She  shall  become  the  wife  of  one  she  hates  !  The  baok- 
ward  look  shall  be  a  glance  of  horror  to  her  heart !  She 
shall  behold  the  barrier  between  her  and  her  olden  happi- 
ness as  a  heaven-reaching,  star-blotting  wall  of  adamant, 
as  /  behold  it.  Oh,  she  shall  writhe— writhe — ^writhe  ! 
Hd, !  does  the  chieftain  relent  his  love  1  Does  he  fear  to 
trample  on  his  pity  V 

There  was  no  reply.  A  fearful  contest  was  raging  in 
Wandalo*s  bosom — ^a  war  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  the 
one  or  the  other  must  be  exterminated.  He  trembled 
violently  as  his  forehead  sunk  below  her  burning  gaze. 

"  Determine  quickly  1"  cried  the*  beautiful  fiend.  "  My 
love  or  my  hatred  j  choose  !  I  see.  Thy  cowardly  pity  is 
triumphant.     Farewell  !** 

She  turned  to  go ;  but  the  victory  was  hers  and  Satan's ! 
The  chieftain  raised  his  stormy  face,  staggered  an  ii^stant . 
as  in  perplexity,  and  then  spnmg  forward,  and  clasped  her 
in  his  arms. 
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"  Thou  art  mine !  thou  art  mine !  Oh,  wild,  fierce  spirit !" 
he  cried.  "  Speak,  and  thy  word  is  law  to  the  Thunder- 
Mocker.  Let  the  pale-face  perish,  and  the  Lily  wither  in 
the  soil ;  thou  art  the  only  bloom  for  me  !" 

Judith  returned  his  embrace  with  an  eager  joy ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  their  lips  met  in  a  burning  kiss,  like  the 
sealing  of  a  frightful  bond. 

"  Yes,  I  am  thine  for  ever,  Wandalo  !"  miurmured  she ; 
"and,  in  our  own  good  time,  we  will  seek  the  distant 
mountains  for  a  home  !" 

"  What  are  the  plans  of  the  Passion  Flower  ]" 

"  They  are  few  and  simple.  Heartstead  Gleason  is  the 
tool  we  must  use.  He  loves  the  girl ;  but  he  is  naturally 
wicked,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  loves  him  not  has 
made  him  moody  and  desperate.  She  shall  be  his  wife  by 
force.  Leave  me  to  deal  with  him.  The  time  is  not 
quite  ripe.  But  be  thou  ready  when  the  moment  comes; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  loiter  around  the  Gwins  as  of  old, 
and  learn  what  thou  canst.  I  shall  await  thee  here,  at 
this  hour,  every  night,  until  the  mine  is  sprung.  Farewell  ! 
I  must  now  depart." 

But  the  chieftain  clasped  her  once  again  before  she 
went,  when  the  quadroon  moved  hastily  up  the  lawn. 
The  savage  watched  her  figure  till  it  was  lost  in  the  trees ; 
and,  even  then,  he  stood  motionless  for  many  moments,  as 
if  buried  in  profound  meditation. 

Who  may  say  what  passed  in  that  dusky  bosom  during 
those  sombre  moments  ?  Was  the  contest  for  the 
sovereignty  of  his  soul  resumed  1  or  had  victory  been  de- 
cisive and  absolute  ?  Did  his  thoughts  dance  backward 
through  the  years  again  to  the  little  bright-haired  Ida, 
whose  innocence  and  purity  had  fanned  the  angel  flame 
within  his  breast  ?  or  did  he  dwell  passionat<?ly  on  the 
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fierce,  lustrous  being  whose  burning  kiss  yet  lingered  on 
liis  lips,  like  the  taste  of  an  elixer  of  evil  ?  We  cannot 
tell.  But,  whatever  his  thoughts,  his  brow  was  knitted 
into  iron  lines  j  and  he  seemed  to  have  grown  older — 
much  older.  Presently  he  drew  his  blanket  around  him, 
and  glided  away  into  the  gloom  with  a  noiseless  step. 


CHAPTER     IV, 

FATHER  AND   SON 

Oh  woe  is  it,  "when  mortal  man 
For  man's  destruction  spreads  the  snare ! 

The  vengeance,  which,  witn  time  began, 
Shall  overtake  him  here  or  there. 

When  Heartstead  Gleason  had  led  his  father  into  a 
small  chamber,  which  appeared  like  a  study,  in  an  upper 
story  of  the  dismal  mansion,  and  had  locked  the  door 
carefully,  he  threw  himself  at  full  length  on  a  lounge, 
while  his  father  drew  up  a  chair,  first,  however,  lighting 
a  rusty  iron  lamp,  from  which  a  feeble  glimmer  was 
emitted. 

"  What  is  your  object  in  returning  home  V  asked  the 
old  man.     "  Do  you  not  know  your  peril  T 

"  Yes,  and  I  scorn  it,"  was  the  gloomy  reply. 

If  affection  existed  between  them,  it  must  have  been  a 
singular  attachment.  Father  and  son,  long  separated 
from  each  other;  and  yet  no  word  of  greeting  passed 
between  them,  hardly  a  kind  glance  even. 

"  You  have  heard  the  news  V  inquired  Heartstead. 

"  Yes — yes  !"  replied  the  old  man,  pettishly,  thinking 

of  the  death  of  the  younger  Gwin.     "  Good  enough  news. 

I  am  sure  ;  but — " 

•  '*GrOod  news!"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  a  shocked 

expression.     "  Well,  it  may  seem  so  to  you ;  but  as  for 

me*  the  ties  of  blood  are  still  strong." 

'  c2 
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"  Pshaw  !  what  ties  of  blood  are  you  speaking  of?" 
"Thought  you  had  heard  the  news  I" 
•'What  news r 

"  That  brother  Charles  is  no  more." 
The  sudden  anguish  that  wreathed  the  old    man's 
wrinkled  &ce  would  have  been  a  glad  study  for  Parr- 
hasius. 

"Charlie — my  little  Charlie  dead  !"  he  murmured,  in 
dismay.  He  bowed  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  humanity 
vindicated  her  sway  in  a  flood  of  tears.  He  rocked  him- 
self to  and  fro  dismally  for  a  few  moments  before  he 
regained  his  composure. 

"  He  died  bravely,  and  for  the  King,"  said  Heartstead. 
"When— howl" 

"Yesterday — where  the  upper  road  strikes  into  the 
mountains.  Colonel  Ferguson  sent  a  dozen  of  us  up  to 
intercept  a  certain  Colonel  Cleaveland,  who  was  riding 
alone  and  bearing  despatches  from  the  north.  Curse 
him  !  He  burst  through  our  ambush,  knocked  down 
three  or  four  of  us,  and  escaped ;  not,  however,  without 
leaving  a  pistol-bullet  in  poor  Charlie's  head. 

"  Cleaveland — Cleaveland  !      I    know    the    name — a 
Northern  rough-rider  and  a  villainous  Rebel.     Why  he 
passed  through  the  valley  this  afternoon,  and  stopped  at 
Misty  Mount  on  the  way  to  Valleyton." 
"Then  he  saw  Ida r 

"  Very  probably;  but  she  has  something  else  to  think 
of  than  a  handsome  colonel.     Of  course,  youVe  heard  of 
Walter  Gwin's  death?" 
"  No.     You  astonish  me  !" 

"It  is  trae.      Cleaveland  had  not  been  gone    ten 
minutes  before  the  yoimg  viper  was  shot  dead  by  some         / 
one  concealed  in  a  thicket  close  at  hand."  ' 


I 
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"A  dastard  shot!" 

"  But  say  a  lucky  one  also.     Do  you  not  see — " 

*^  I  see  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  my  old  schoolmate 
weltering  in  his  blood.  We  were  once  good  friends. 
God  rest  him  !  He  was  a  gallant  fellow  ! "  A  genuine 
emotion  worked  in  the  young  Tory's  face,  and  his  voice 
was  broken  as  he  paid  this  tribute  to  his  playmate's 
memory. 

^^  Nonsense  1 "  said  the  sterner  &,ther.  '<  Do  you  not  see 
that  Ida  becomes  sole  heiress  of  Misty  Mount  9 '' 

'^  Much  good  it  will  do  me — a  man  whom  she  hates  ! " 
was  the  bitter  rejoindei*. 

The  old  man  bit  his  lips.  At  length  he  said  with  a 
sneer: — 

"  Certainly  the  good  accruing  to  you  therefrom  will  not 
be  great,  if  you  give  it  up  like  a  coward." 

«  Give  what  up  ! " 

"  Your  suit  for  the  heiress  of  Misty  Mount." 

'<  Is  it  not  hopeless  ? "  moaned  Heartstead,  despairingly. 

"  Yes,  for  a  hopeless  man.  Be  of  good  heart — ^be  re- 
solved, and  she  shall  yet  be  yours." 

"How?" 

"  By  any  means — ^by  force,  if  necessary.  Comwallis  is 
advancing — the  rebels  flying.  You  can  raise  a  do2en 
friends,  even  here  in  the  valley,  to  carry  off  the  beauty." 

"  That  would  be  gaining  her  love  with  a  vengeance." 

"  Pshaw  !    Think  of  the  property  ! " 

"  Perish  the  property ! "  cried  the  young  man,  fiercely, 
his  dark  features  lighting  up  with  scorn.  "You  may 
have  the  property  ;  I  want  the  heart ! " 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  a  strange  laugh  from  the 
passage-way  outside  the  bolted  door ;  "  Ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
And  what  if  she  loves  another,  my  brave  Tory." 
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"  It's  that  infernal  jade,  Judith  !"  cried  the  young  man, 
rushing  to  the  door  "with  ungovernable  fury  ;  but  before 
he  could  open  it  the  laugh  was  heard  running  away 
through  the  distant  passages. 

"  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  humour  for  the  quadroon," 
said  the  old  man,  soothingly.  "  Besides,  her  suggestion  is 
worth  considering." 

He  said  no  more,  for  he  saw  that  Judith's  taunt  had 
set  the  young  man  thinking ;  and  he  resolved  to  let  the 
venom  have  time  to  work. 

In  truth,  a  black,  anxious  look  rested  upon  the  hand- 
some but  sinister  features  of  Keartstead  Gleason,  as  he 
paced  the  room  with  folded  arms,  and  his  chin  upon  his 
breast.  That  startling  sentence,  "  And  what  if  she  loves 
another  1 "  rung  in  his  ears  with  fearful  emphasis.  The 
fiend  was  at  work  in  his  breast.  Presently  his  brow 
cleared  slightly. 

"  It  is  impossible  1 "  he  said,  "  I  know  the  valley  by 
heart ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  it  for  whom  she  cares  a 
straw." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  laughed  that  wild  laugh  again,  from 
the  passage  without.  "  But  Cleaveland,  Colonel  Cleave- 
land!" 

"  Hag  !  slave  !  but  this  time  you  shall  not  escape  me  ! " 
roared  Heartstead,  tearing  open  the  door,  and  springing 
into  the  hall. 

INo  one  was  to  be  seen.  The  voice  mighc  as  well  have 
been  bodiless,  for  aught  he  could  discern. 

"  Pshaw !  be  calm  ! "  said  the  Other's  soothing  voice, 
once  more,  as  the  other  closed  and  locked  the  door. 

Then  the  old  man  was  again  quiet ;  for  there  was  new 
venom  to  be  left  to  work  its  way,  as  the  young  man  re- 
sumed his  moody,  arm-folded  pacing,  with  that  last  sen- 
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tence — "  But  Cleaveland,  Colonel  Cleaveland  !  " — hisaiiig 
through  his  brain  like  the  tongue  of  an  angry  cobra. 
Presently  he  paused  at  the  open  window,  and  looked  out 
into  the  night. 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ? "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  what  a  sudden 
storm  !     The  earth  is  as  black  as  Erebus  !  " 

The  old  man  also  approached  the  window,  and  glanced 
out. 

"  Come,  my  son,  you  had  better  get  some  sleep,"  said 
he.  "  You  are  anxious  and  worn  out."  So  saying,  he 
took  the  lamp  and  led  Heartstead  away  to  his  chamber. 

Poor  fellow !  The  moon  was  beaming  brightly  and 
peacefully  over  the  whole  landscape.  The  only  storm  was 
that  which  raged  within  his  own  bosom  and  brain. 


CHAPTER   Y. 

HOPE      AND      DESPAIR. 

I  love  thee,  lady !     My  bosom  bounds  beneath  thy  smile 
As  doth  the  sea  unto  the  moon,  his  mighty  mistress ! 
Looking  up  to  her.  and  mnrmuring — 
"  Lovely,  lovely,  lovely  !    Lady  of  the  Heavens ! " 

Festus. 

Two  weeks  had  passed  at  Misty  Mount  since  the 
lamentable  incident  with  which  our  second  chapter  closed ; 
and  Colonel  Cleaveland  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
mansion.  Valleyton,  where  he  was  posted,  was  so  very 
near;  and  then  the  afflicted  ones  were  fond  of  his  society, 
and  the  genuine  zeal  with  which  he  had  instituted  search 
for  Walter's  murderer,  had  elevated  him  even  more  in 
theii*  esteem.  Two  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  young 
captain  was  at  rest  beneath  the  turf  of  the  i)lea,sant 
valley  ;  but  though  that  subdued  and  silent  air  which  fills 
the  heavens  upon  the  taking  away    of   a  beloved  and 
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cherished  form  still  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
manor-house  and  its  surroundings,  the  soothing  solace  of 
time  was  beginning  to  heal  the  wounds  of  sorrowing 
hearts.  Oleaveland  had  been  so  good  and  kind,  he  was  so 
courtly  and  refined  in  his  manners  and  feelings,  that  it  was 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  two  weeks  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  had  drawn  him  closer  into  the  lonely 
household.  The  old  man  had  come  to  love  him  dearly ; 
and  Ida — ^what  can  we  say  but  that  she  too  loved  the 
brave  soldier  and  true  friend  ? 

Cleaveland  was  an  excellent  reader ;  and  the  shelves  of 
the  Gwin  library  were  loaded  with  the  lore  and  poesy  of 
the  not  dead  past.  Nothing  was  more  delightful  than  to 
hear  his  deep  voice  on  the  pensive  rhapsodies  of  Dante, 
the  balmy  love-wails  of  Petrarch,  the  sweet  strains  of 
Spenser,  or  the  grand,  high  imagery  of  Milton's  muse. 
Besides,  he  was  a  musician.  What  could  be  more 
delightful  and  consoling  than  the  harmonies  of  the 
guitar  to  those  whose  souls  were  pining  for  peace. 
In  a  hundred  ways,  he  exercised  his  ingenuity  and  talents 
to  bring  back  the  old  happiness  to  Misty  Mount.  And, 
though  the  new  grave  on  the  hill,  the  empty  chair  at  the 
table,  and  the  well-known  sword  that  hung  so  brightly 
and  lonesomely  over  the  portrait  of  its  former  owner  on 
the  drawing-room  wall — though  these  were  inefiaceable 
mementoes  of  the  "  gone,  for  ever  gone,"  the  efforts  of  the 
handsome  officer  were  not  wholly  without  success;  and 
every  day  he  was  looked  for  with  increased  pleasure.  It 
was  such  a  short  distance  to  the  camp  at  Valleyton — 
barely  a  ten  minutes'  gallop-— that  there  was  no  excuse 
for  his  not  riding  over  to  the  mansion  every  day.  And 
the  lovely  Ida  began  to  experience  a  thread  of  tenderness 
in  this  gratification  which  she  would  have  been  exti'emely 
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unwilling  to  confess.  Jenny,  her  maid,  a  bright  black 
girl,  saw  the  light  impression  which  was  gradually  deepen- 
ing in  her  mistress's  feelings,  and  was  not  slow  to  talk  in 
favour  of  the  colonel's  appearance. 

"  La,  Missus,"  said  she,  one  day,  while  doing  up  the  fdr 
tresses  of  her  mistress,  "  la,  but  dat  Gunnel  Gleayelan',  if 
he  isn't  de  sweetest  gemman  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  Twice 
as  handsome  as  any  one  in  de  valley,  an'  almost  as  mag- 
nificent as  poor  Massa  Wally  was.  An'  oh,  what  a  beauti- 
ful miniature  dat  is  what  he  carries  roun'  his  neck  !  " 

"Miniature?" 

"  La,  Miss,  how  you  start  I  You  nearly  drawed  your 
back  hair  out  by  de  roots.  Oh,  my  !  how  many  dimons 
and  camphires,  and  ametwists  dere  is  strung  roun'  dat 
sweet  lady's  picture  ! " 

"  Lady's  picture  !  " 

"Yes.  But  la.  Miss  Ida,  how  pale  you've  growed 
all  on  a  sudden  !     Wait  till  I  get  your  smellin'  bottle." 

"  Nonsense,  you  silly  thing  I  Qo  on  with  my  hair. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  wear  a  lady's  miniature,  if  one 
chooses." 

"  Yes,  Missus ;  but  every  one  isn't  so  lucky  as  to  hab 
one  strung  all  roun'  wid  dimons,  camphires — " 

"  Nonsense,  I  say !    You  say.  it  was  a  lady's  face  I " 

"  Yes,  Miss,  and  sich  a  face  ?  I  declar'  I  neber  see'd 
de  like.  Sich  eyes  !  sich  hair  !  sich  lips  !  an',  oh  golly  I 
sich  a  nose.  Oh,  Missus !  it  looked  jis'  like — jis'  like — 
jis'  like  pop-corn." 

«  How  could  it  look  like  that,  you  silly  thing  ?"  cried 
Ida,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  I  mean  it  look  jis'  like  dat  are  tastes,  you  know." 

"  In  the  first  place,  how  did  you  happen  to  see  this 
miniature  1 "  continued  Ida. 
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"  La,  Miss,  dat  night  when  it  blowed  an'  rained  so,  and 
Massa  made  de  cunnel  stop  all  night,  I  see'd  him  fastenin' 
of  it  round  his  neck  when  I  fetched  de  shavin'  water  up 
to  him  in  de  momin*.     Oh,  golly  I  sich  a  face  ! " 

**  There,  that  will  do,  Jenny." 

But,  nevertheless,  do  what  she  would,  Ida  could  not 
drive  Colonel  Cleaveland's  miniature  from  her  mind.  She 
found  herself  imagining  its  appearance  with  a  painful 
curiosity.  It  could  not  be  the  picture  of  a  wife.  She  had 
heard  the  colonel  mention  that  he  was  a  bachelor.  It 
must  be  of  a  sweetheart  And  yet  might  it  not  be  a 
cousin,  an  aunt,  a  friend  1  It  is  seldom  that  young  men 
burden  their  hearts  with  the  gem-encircled  portraits  of 
cousins,  aunts,  or  female  frieiids.  In  fact,  whose  could  it 
be ?  «  Well,"  thought  Ida,  laughing  to  herself,  "it  is  not 
a  particle  of  difference  whose  it  is.''  "  But,"  sighed  Ida's 
heart,  with  a  voice  so  low  that  she  could  not  hear  it  her- 
self, "  but  it  is  very  provoking  that  Colonel  Cleaveland 
should  wear  the  miniature  of  a  beautifiil  lady  in  his 
breast." 

The  colonel  himself  was  none  the  less  welcome  at  Misty 
Mount,  nor  the  less  agreeable  and  fiiscinating. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  at  about  the  close  of  this  event- 
ful fortnight,  Ida  put  on  her  hat,  and  sauntered  down  the 
bank  of  the  river  alone.  She  had  wandered  several  fur- 
longs from  the  house  before  she  was  ^ware  of  it ;  but,  as 
she  found  herself  approaching  a  cool  clump  of  maples,  in 
which  she  remembered  there  was  a  little  retreat  her 
father  had  made  many  years  ago,  she  went  on,  intending 
to  rest  herself  there  before  returning. 

As  she  entered  the  wood,  a  short  distance  from  the 
road,  and  between  the  road  and  the  river,  she  was  sur- 
prised, almost  startled,  to  perceive  that  Wandalo  was 
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walking  by  her  side.  So  stealthy  was  the  tread  of  the 
Indian,  that  his  step  was  noiseless  on  the  sward. 

"  How  you  startled  me,  Wandalo  1 "  she  exclaimed^  but 
smiling  forgiveness  upon  him.  ^^  Great  Heaven  !  what 
is  the  matter  ? '' 

The  chieftain  had  merely  raised  his  head,  without 
answering,  and  this  last  exclamation  was  caused  by 
the  woful  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  his  dark 
face  since  she  had  last  seen  him.  A  hundred  wrinkles 
seemed  to  have  been  added.  Gaunt,  sallow,  and  emaci- 
ated, and  hesitating  in  his  manner,  he  no  longer  seemed 
the  sturdy  and  confident  savage  of  old. 

"  Has  Wandalo  been  sick  ?  "  she  asked,  kindly  taking 
his  hand. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  A  little  further  on  and  the  sweet  Mower  will  find  a 
pleasanter  shade  than  this,"  he  said,  as  they  drew  near 
the  retreat,  but  not  makiag  any  reply  to  her  previous 
question. 

"  Thank  you ;  then  I  will  go  on  to  find  it,"  she  re- 
plied. ''Will  not  the  chieftain  accompany  his  little 
Flower  ?    No  ?    Well,  good-bye,  then." 

She  touched  his  hand  again,  and  passed  on,  as  he 
answered  her  invitation  with  a  gloomy  shake  of  the  head. 
The  Indian  looked  after  her  with  a  strange  earnestness 
and  hesitation,  as  her  lithe  figui*e  glided  into  the  denser 
thicket.  Once  he  sprung  forward  as  if  to  bring  her  back ; 
his  lips  swelled  as  if  with  a  pent-up  cry.  But  he  sup- 
pressed his  intention,  whatever  it  was,  stamped  angrily 
on  the  ground,  and  turned  swiftly  away  in  another 
direction. 

Expecting  to  find  the  cool  retreat  awaiting  her,  and 
wondering  at  the  great  change  which  had  come  over 
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Wandalo,  Ida  oontinued  her  way,  but  was  alarmed  to  find 
the  thicket  grow  denser  at  every  step,  although  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  broad  road  that  ran  down  to 
the  village.  Thinkiog  that  she  must  have  mistaken  the 
Indian's  directions,  and  considerably  vexed,  she  at  length 
turned  to  retrace  her  steps. 

But  Bieartstead  Gleason  stood  in  her  pathway. 

"Mr.  Gleasonl" 

"Idal" 

**  It  is  not  right  for  you  to  startle  me  in  this  way,  sir," 
she  said,  with  a  pout  on  her  lip.  "  Nor  is  it  proper  for 
you  to  call  me  by  my  first  name,  sir." 

"  I  call  you  by  the  name  which  is  the  sweetest  sound 
on  earth,  or,  I  believe,  in  heaven,  Ida,"  said  the  youth, 
and  with  a  mournful  earnestness  that  filled  her  breast 
with  pity.  "  I  saw  you  enter  here,  Ida.  I  must  speak 
with  you ;  so  I  followed." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  at  home,"  she  said. 
"Is  there  not  danger  in  your  presence  in  the  valley  1 " 

"  Not  more  danger  tha^  I  would  confront  a  thousand 
times  to  accompli^h  that  which  brought  me  hither.  Am 
T  not  sadly  changed  since  you  saw  me  l^t  ?" 

"Greatly,"  she  said,  gazing  with  profound  pity  into 
the  young  man's  face,  with  its  handsome,  but  attenuated 
features,  and  too  lustrous  eyes.  "  You  must  have,  been 
ill,"  she  added. 

"  Yes,  I  have  had  sickness  and  sorrow  enough,  Ida. 
My  brother  is  slain,  and  I  am  quite  friendless." 

"What,  Charlie  1  Charlie  slain?  He  was  a  gay, 
happy  spirit.  We  grow  accustomed  to  death  in  time  of 
war  j  but  I  could  have  better  spared  a  closer  intimate 
than  my  old  playfellow.  Ah,  I  can  sympathize  with  you 
deejfly,  as  you  must  know  ! "       . 
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"Yes,  Ida,  I  heard  of  your  gallant  brother's  death 
with  sincere  sorrow.  We  have  both  had  our  sorrows. 
But  it  was  neither  grief  nor  sorrow  for  the  dead  that 
harrowed  mj  frame  and  emaciated  my  face  as  you  see 
them.  It  was  my  hopeless  love  for  you,  Ida — ^my  un- 
req<aited  but  eternal  passion." 

"  If  you  continue  in  this  vein,  sir,  I  shall  be  veiy 
much  offended,"  she  replied,  looking  quite  pale. 

"  Oh,  Ida,  hear  me  but  for  moment !    Let  me — ** 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  hear  you  ! "  she  exclaimed,  with 
spirit.  "It  is  to  your  shame  that  you  thus  persecute 
ma     Allow  me  to  go  out  of  the  thicket,  sir." 

He  raised  his  eyes  and  glanced  at  her  with  the  bold 
calmness  of  despair,  but  continued  immovable  in  the 
narrow  path. 

"  Allow  me  to  pass,  sir ! "  she  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"  Will  you  not  hear  me  first  1 "  he  asked,  with  dreadful 
calmness. 

"No." 

"You  must!" 

"Sir-" 

A  sudden  gust  of  passion  seized  the  young  man,  and 
bore  him  along  impetuously. 

"Oh«  Ida  !  Ida!"  he  burst  forth,  flinging  himself  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet»  "  hear  me — ^hear  me,  or  I  die  !  I  am 
friendless  on  the  wide,  bleak  earth.  My  father  is  a  sordid 
miser ;  my  bright,  gay  brother  is  blotted  from  the  living 
world ;  I  am  a  dei^ised  and  hunted  man — ^the  partisan 
of  a  sinking  cause,  I  am  friendless !  friendless !  friend 
less!'' 

His  words  w^e  almost  smothered  in  sobs.  Ida's 
resentment  vanished  immediately.  She  was  grieved  and 
shocked. 
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"  You  shall  DOt  be  friendless.  I  will  be  your  friend, 
Heartstead,"  she  exclaimed,  bending  over  him  with 
brimming  eyes.     "  There,  there — do  not  weep  ! " 

For  an  instant — a  brief  one — ^his  moody  soul  was 
bathed  in  her  tenderness,  and  he  mistook  the  feeling  for 
a  ray  of  hope. 

"  God  bless  you  for  that !  Perhaps  you  may  love  me, 
then?     Perhaps—" 

"  As  a  sister,  only,  Heartstead." 

"Oh,  try — only  try  to  love  me,  Ida!"  groaned  the 
wretched  mp^n,  with  renewed  vehemence.  "I  will  be 
your  slave — I  will  do  your  slightest  behest — I  will  die 
for  you ;  only  say  that  you  may — ^not  that  you  shall,  but 
that  you  may — ^be  mine  !     Give  me  hope,  or  death." 

"  You  forget  yourself,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  coldly.  "  I 
cannot  hear  you  further.     Let  me  pass." 

"Is  it  so]"  he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet,  changed 
suddenly  from  the  suppliant  to  the  fierceness  of  despair. 
"  Why,  then,  you  shall  be  mine  ! " 

She  saw  the  mad  glitter  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  sunk 
beneath  their  scorching  splendour.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  did  this  innocent  girl  experience  what  a  terrible 
thing  to  her — what  a  terrible  thing  it  must  be  to  any 
woman — ^to  confront  a  desperate  man.  The  madtY^ftn 
grasped  her  wrist.  She  tried  to  shriek,  but  could  not ; 
she  felt  his  hot  breath  on  her  icy  brow.  She  struggled, 
but  in  vain. 

"Ida!"  murmured  the  wretched  young  man,  whom 
baffled  passion  was  hurrying  to  insanity,  "  Ida  !  Ida  ! " 
he  murmured,  "  God  meant  you  for  me.  It  is  idle  to 
struggle  against  Fate.  I  will  bear  you  to  a  clergyman 
who  awaits  us.     You  must — ^'* 

She  also,  through  her  agony  of  terror,  caught  the  sound 
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that  interrupted  her  tormentor.  It  was  the  rapidly- 
approaching  gallop  of  a  horse,  on  the  adjoining  road.  It 
sent  a  thrill  of  hope  to  her  hear^.  Her  strength  was 
renewed ;  her  voice  returned  to  her  aid.  Shriek  upon 
shriek  she  uttered,  as  she  struggled  to  free  herself  from 
his  arms.  She  paused.  Her  cry  was  answered  by  a  loud 
halloo.  She  heard  the  horse  stop  scarcely  a  rod  from 
where  she  was ;  then  came  the  breaking  of  branches  and 
the  crushing  of  leaves,  as  if  some  one  was  bursting 
through  the  thicket  to  her  aid.  Just  as  Gleason  had 
released  her,  and  fled,  with  a  cry  of  baffled  purpose,  her 
rescuer  stood  at  her  side,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Cleave- 
land ;  and  Ida  sunk  senseless  to  the  earth. 

Cleaveland  took  her  in  his  aims,  and  bore  her  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  to  bathe  her  forehead  in  the  wave.  As 
he  did  so,  and  gazed  upon  her  pure,  £a.ir  bro;w  and  fault- 
less &,ce,  so  inanimate  and  still,  a  sweet,  religious  feeling 
of  love  and  awe  crept  into  his  heart,  and  filled  him  with 
strange  thoughts.  Casting  a  hurried  look  around  him, 
he  bowed  his  head  and  imprinted  a  soft  kiss  upon  her 
forehead.  Then,  as  if  alarmed  at  his  own  presumption, 
he  hastily  applied  the  cool  current  of  the  running  water 
to  her  temples.  She  sighed,  opened  her  eyes,  and  appeared 
bewildered  :— 

"  Where  am  I  ? " 

"  With  one  who  will  take  good  care  of  you,"  he  replied, 
respectfully,  but  with  a  smile  to  reassure  her.  Then, 
seeing  that  she  wished  to  arise,  he  released  her  from  his 
support,  and  helped  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  lady  !  You  are  still  feeble,"  he 
continued,  as  she  tottered  forward.  "  There — ^there ;  lean 
on  my  arm,  and  we  will  walk  up  together."  So  saying, 
and  in  spite  of  her  slight  resistance,  he  made  her  take  his 
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arm,  and  almost  carried  her  toward  the  road,  which  was 
close  by. 

There,  placing  her  bn  his  steed,  he  held  her  on  with 
on«  hand,  and,  taking  the  bridle  with  the  other,  led  the 
way  up  to  Misty  Mount,  without  a  word ;  for  the  lady 
was  still  too  agitated  to  speak  much,  and  Oolonel  Cleave- 
land  was  too  well-bred  to  annoy  her  with  questions — only 
too  happy  at  having  been  the  instrument  of  her  delirery 
from  peril,  whatsoever  it  might  have  been. 

But  a  few  minutes  were  required  to  reach  the  mansion, 
and  the  gallant  colonel  put  his  lovely  charge  in  the  care  of 
black  Jenny,  not,  however,  without  receiving  murmured 
thanks  from  the  lady  herself. 

In  a  brief  time,  her  equanimity  was  perfectly  restored. 
Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  from  her  fitther  the 
name  of  her  mad  lover,  and  the  colonel  soon  became 
aware  of  it  also.  The  old  man  was  in  a  towering  rage. 
He  vowed  vengeance,  if  it  took  his  last  dollar  to  bring 
Heartstead  to  justice.  But,  Ida,  fearing  the  consequences, 
and,  now  that  she  was  safe  at  home,  contrdled  by  her 
forgiving  nature,  was  disposed  to  alleviate  the  rage  of  her 
sire.  Besides,  she  really  did  believe  that  Heartstead  had 
been  actuated  by  temporary  insanity,  and  urged  her  plea 
for  forgiveness  like  an  angel  of  mercy. 

"  Help  me,  colonel — help  me  to  soothe  this  grim  pro- 
tector of  mine,"  she  said,  turning  to  Cleavelatid. 

"  Certainly  ;  as  far  as  you  are  yourself  concerned  in  this 
afEair,  Miss,  I  shall  do  so,"  he  replied ;  **  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  take  this  man  in  custody  for 
another  reason." 

"Wherefore?" 

"  Because  he  is  an  enemy  and  a  traitor  to  my  Govem- 
mentyMias." 
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**  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  appears  very  coincidental — this 
sudden  prompting  of  your  duty  happening  at  the  same 
time  with  this  provoking  affair  of  mine." 

"Miss  Gwin  may,  nevertheless,  perceive  that  the  coin- 
cidence was  a  mere  freak  of  chance,"  repKed  the  officer, 
taking  a  paper  from  his  breast  and  presenting  it  to  her. 
"  Here,"  he  continued,  "  is  an  order  I  received  this  mom- 
ing  from  General  Gates,  directing  the  arrest  of  a  certain 
Heartstead  and  a  certain  Charles  Gleason,  notorious 
Tories,  and  openly  in  arms  for  King  George,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  concealed  at  their  Other's  residence  in  the 
vicinity  of  Valleyton." 

"  It  is  indeed  so ;  and  I  have  nothing  further  to  urge," 
said  Ida.  **  But,  alas  !  one  of  these  young  men  you 
cannot  arrest.  Charles  Gleason  is  no  more.  His  brother 
mentioned  the  &et  of  his  death ;  and  I  have  but  just 
learned  from  Jenny  that  the  young  man  was  slain  about 
two  weeks  ago,  by  an  American  officer,  just  where  the 
North  Roan  strikes  the  mountains." 

"  Good  heavens  !  can  it  be  1 "  exclaimed  Cleaveland ; 
''  I  fear,  then,  that  it  was  my  hand  that  did  the  deed." 

He  briefly  narrated  the  adventure  with  the  party  in 
ambush,  much  the  same  as  we  have  heard  it  related  by 
Heartstead  Gleason  to  his  father. 

By  this  time  Cleaveland's  escort,  who  were  to  aid  in 
the  contemplated  arrest,  came  galloping  up  to  the  porch, 
and  he  led  them  to  Gleason's  house  with  the  utmost 
despatch  and  secrecy. 

But,  if  they  had  been  "  shod  with  felt,"  and  possessed 
of  the  fleetness  of  birds,  their  mission  must  have  &,iled ; 
for  the  keen  eye  of  the  watching  Wandalo  saw  their 
arrival  from  his  hiding-place,  and,  guessing  their  object, 
had  fled  with  his  information  to  Judith. 
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And  now,  to  return  to  the  unhappy  Judith,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  wickedness  which  hung  so  darkly  around 
the  dismal  mansion  of  Jacob  Gleason. 

Night  was  drawing  on,  and  the  quadroon  was  expec- 
tantly sitting  in  front  of  the  little  arbour  at  the  foot  of 
the  lawn,   when  she  heard    the    low,    shrill    note    of 
Wandalo's  whistle,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  at  her  ^ 
side. 

"What  brings  you?" 

"  Is  not  my  brow  dark  with  the  evil  news  I  bear  1 " 
said  the  wi*etched  Indian. 

"  How  ! "  cried  Judith,  with  impatient  emphasis.  "  Did 
you  not  perform  my  bidding  ?  Did  you  not  lead  the  girl 
into  Heartstead's  hands  1  Did  he  not  carry  her  off  in  the 
canoe?" 

"  The  Thunder-Mocker  obeyed  the  Paasion-Flower." 

"  And  she  escaped  1 " 

"  Ay — the  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  happy  still." 

He  briefly  related  the  rescue  by  Cleaveland,  and  the 
flight  of  Heartstead;  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
latter  was  in  danger  of  arrest. 

"  The  plot  is  not  broken — only  delayed,"  said  Judith. 
"Do  you  not  know  some  cavern  in  the  mountains  in 
which  we  can  conceal  the  young  man  ? " 

"  Yes ;  there  is  a  cave  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Misty 
Mountain,  which  is  known  but  to  Wandalo  and  the 


"Away,  then,  and  bring  Heartstead  hither.  I  also 
will  accompany  you  to  the  cave.     Why  do  you  hesitate." 

"  Oh,  my  fierce,  wild  spirit  1 "  cried  the  remorseful 
Indian,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"  What  would  you  have  1 "  . 

"  Pity— pity  for  the  white  Lily  of  the  Vale  1 "  _.' 
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"  Never !  Away,  weak  heart !  Have  you  not  learnt 
that  pity  was  not  for  me  ?  Away  !  and  if  you  breathe 
that  word  again,  we  part  for  ever  !  " 

"  Nay,  say  not  so  !  See — Wandalo  obeys  his  Flower  !  " 
whined  the  savage ;  and  he  slunk  away  in  the  woods. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  followed  by  Heartstead. 

The  latter  eyed  Judith  with  repugnance;  but  he  did 
not  now  approach  her  with  menace  and  abuse,  as  had 
been  his  custom.  He  had  latterly  learned  to  fear  as  well 
as  to  distrust  her  power  over  others.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  gloom  and  hatred  in  his  tone. 

"  Whither  do  you  propose  to  hide  me  ? " 

"  In  Wandalo's  cavern  on  the  moimtain,''  said  Judith. 
"  Be  not  downcast,  Heartstead.  She  shall  be  your  biide. 
The  plot  shall  yet  triumph." 

"  A  curse  on  the  plot  and  you  together,  you  slave  !  I 
will  no  more  of  it." 

"  Coward ! "  she  hissed  between  her  teeth ;  "  coward  I 
are  you  dashed  by  such  a  little  failure  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  moodily.  "  This  morning  I  was  at 
least  a  man.  Now  I  am  meaner  than  a  dog.  Say  what 
you  please ;  I  give  it  up." 

"  There  is  one  I  know  of  who  will  be  delighted  with 
your  valorous  determination." 

"Who?" 

"  Colonel  Cleaveland." 

"  Curse  him  ! "  cried  the  other,  his  face  almost  black 
with  passion.  "  And  yet — and  yet,"  he  continued  with 
more  calmness,  "what  has  Cleaveland  to  do  with  the 
affair  of  this  afternoon  ]    He  was  not  there." 

"  Not  there  !  Ha  !  ha  I "  mocked  the  implacable 
quadroon,  "  you  must  have  fled  fast  indeed,  and  without 
ti  backward  glance.     Why,  man,  he  was  her  i-escuer. 
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Wandalo  saw  him  cany  her  to  the  river  when  she  had 
swooned.  Not  only  this,  but  Wandalo  saw  him  kiss  her 
forehead  and  embrace  her." 

'^  Oh,  misery !  can  this  be  true  1 "  groaned  the  wicked 
man.  ^^  Lead  me  wherever  you  will,  then ;  do  ss  you 
please  with  me.  If  I  but  have  vengeance  on  this 
Oleaveland  —  this  murderer  of  my  brother,  I  am 
satisfied!" 

Wandalo  took  the  lead,  while  Judith  and  Heartstead 
followed  him  toward  the  mountain. 

Their  forms  were  scaxcely  out  of  sight  of  the  open 
lawn,  when  Oleaveland,  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  came 
swifdy  up  the  road,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  house  was 
completely  surrounded. 

<<Is  there  aperson  named  Heartstead  Gleason  within  this 
house  9 "  asked  the  commander  of  the  astonished  negro 
who  had  opened  the  door. 

«  No,  sab." 

"Ishisfetherini" 

«Yes,sah." 

''  I  would  see  him  in  private.  Kequest  him  to  come  in 
the  parlour,"  said  the  officer,  entering  the  drawing-room 
with  an  air  of  most  perfect  nonchalence. 

In  a  few  moments  old  Jacob  Gleajson  entered  the 
room. 

"  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
visit  1"  he  coldly  inquired. 

"  To  Colonel  Oleaveland,  of  the  Continental  Army,  sir. 
Do  I  address  Mr.  Jacob  Gleason  1 " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  have  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  your  son,  sir.  He 
is  at  present  within  this  hoiise,  or  upon  these  premises. 
I  demand  that  you  produce  him  instantly." 
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**  I  assure  yon,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  his  where- 
abouts. He  is  at  present  with  i^e  army  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  I  believe,  and — " 

*^  !Exease  me,  sir,  you  state  that  which  is  positively 
fiedfle,''  said  the  officer,  iSrmly.  '^  Not  only  is  tibe  person 
in  questsoB  within  this  vicinity,  but  he,  this  afternoon, 
attempted  to  «carry  off  the  person  of  the  daughter  of  your 
neigbbour,  Mr.  Gwin.  Your  house  is  surrounded;  I 
will  search  it  immediately  and  without  ceremony,  unless 
you  produce  the  man." 

'^  Colonel  Cleaveland  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  search  as 
much  QA  he  pleases,"  said  the  old  man,  coolly;  well 
aware  that  he  was  safe  in  giving  the  permiasion,  since 
Heartstead  must  by  this  time  be  far  away. 

So  the  search  was  instituted,  and,  of  course,  without 
result.  The^  whole  vicinity  was  scoured,  likewise,  but 
with  no  better  success;  and,  finally,  late  in  the  night, 
Cleaveland  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  have  done. 

"Well,  I  expected  nothing  more,  my  dear  colonel," 
said  old  Godfrey  Gwin,  when  Oleayelajxd  was  standing 
despondingly  in  the  drawing-room  of  Misty  Mount. 
"  You  see  this  is  a  wide  valley ;  there  are  many  clumps 
and  thickets  in  it,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  are 
honeycombed  with  caves.  You  have  done  your  duty. 
Trust  to  luck  and  another  time." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE      MOUNTAIN      CAVERN. 

The  birds  of  the  air  shall  leave  their  nests ;  the  beasts  shall  seek 
the  mountaiiis,  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  the  hunted  man  shall 
make  his  dismal  abode. 

The  cavern  to  which  Wandalo  led  Heartstead  Gleason 
was  situated  nearly  half-way  up  the  rocky  side  of  Misty 
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Mountain,  and  entirely  invisible  from  below,  so  bold  and 
huge  was  the  rocky  ledge  that  jutted  over  the  narrow 
biidle-path  which  wound  around  the  mountain  but 
a  few  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The  entrance 
was,  indeed,  hardly  discernible  from  a  higher  stand-point, 
as  it  was  quite  narrow  and  thickly  overgrown  with  briei*s 
and  other  underbrush,  though  the  cavern  itself  broadened 
and  heightened  extensively  a  few  paces  from  its  mouth.  It 
then  ran  deep  into  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  like  a 
long,  dark,  winding  corridor,  when,  at  a  distance  of  pro- 
bably four  hundred  feet  from  the  outer  world,  the  cavern 
suddenly  made  an  end  in  a  splendid  lofty  chamber, 
which,  when  illuminated  with  torches,  was  rendered 
wonderfully  lustrous  by  the  reflection  from  the  glittering 
spars  and  crystals  which  composed  i1$  sides,  and  hung  in 
long  stalactites  from  the  arching  roof. 

Several  nights  after  the  events  of  the  last  chapter,  this 
great  natural  temple  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  as  it 
might  be  called,  was  partially  illuminated  by  several 
torches ;  and  a  party  of  Tories,  mostly  young  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,  were  in  council  therein,  with  Heart- 
stead  Gleason  at  their  head.  A  rude  table  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  around  which. these  worthies 
were  sitting.  In  fact,  it  was  more  like  a  carouse  than  a 
council.  The  board  was  pretty  liberally  supplied  with 
brandy  and  wines,  and  a  huge  dish  of  fish  temptingly 
crowned  the  middle. 

But  there  was  one  who  sat  at  the  board,  and  who 
drank  deeply  too,  whose  features  were  lined  with  the 
furrows  of  mental  anguish.  This  was  young  Gleason. 
Occasionally  he  would  join  in  the  laugh  of  his  comrades, 
but  in  a  crazy,  feverish  way,  which  was  a  mockery  to 
^     honest  merriment.     And  then,  again,  he  would  rest  his 
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Lead  upon  his  hand,  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  far  away,  and  in  a  gloomier  sphere. 

"  Come,  Heartstead,"  at  length  said  Will  Fashdon,  a 
dashing  young  Tory,  with  a  sword  at  his  side  and  the  red 
uniform  of  King  George  on  his  back,  "  are  you  always  to 
be  a  skeleton  at  the  feast  ?  Confound  it,  man,  you  look 
the  least  like  an  expectant  bridegroom  of  any  man  I  ever 
saw  !" 

"As  I  am  very  far  from  being  an  expectant  bride- 
groom, my  appearance,  then,  will  not  cause  me  the 
slightest  uneasiness,'^  returned  Gleason,  with  a  dreary 
smile. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  carry  the  girl  off  for,  pray  tell 
me,  then  1"  asked  Fashdon. 

"  Do  you  suppose  she  will  love  me,  after  I  have  carried 
her  off,  any  readier  than  before  T  said  the  young  man, 
bitterly. 

"The  devil  take  the  difference,"  chimed  in  Michael 
Field,  an  Irish  Tory  from  further  down.the  valley.  "  IVs 
not  ivery  mon  that  can  nab  a  wife  without  the  throuble- 
some  ceremony  of  paternal  consint." 

This  congratulatory  rally  produced  a  great  deal  of 
merriment ;  but  Gleason  only  frowned,  and  relapsed  into 
his  melancholy  reserve. 

"  Let  me  see ;  what  was  the  time  agreed  upon  ? "  asked 
Fashdon. 

"  Next  Winsday  night,  you  loon,**  said  the  Irishman. 
"  Will  you  niver  git  done  wid  stuffin'  that  muddy  head  of 
youm  with  brandy  T 

"  It  wasn't  Wednesday,  but  Thursday,"  cried  another. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Mike's  as  drunk  as  a  bed-bug  !"  laughed 
the  rest. 

"  I  protist  it  was  Winsday,"  said  Field,  getting  angry. 
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It  was  left  to  Heartstead,  but  he  could  remember 
nothing. 

"  Call  in  Judith,"  said  some  one.  "  Wandalo  !  Wan- 
dalo !" 

The  savage  appeared  at  the  entrance. 

"CallJudithr 

"She  can  come  without  calling,"  said  the  quadroon, 
and  the  next  instsmt  she  stood  in  their  midst. 

"  Bless  my  sowl !  She  comes  on  to  a  mon  like  the 
ghost  of  a  spirit,"  muttered  the  Irishman,  looking  really 
scared  at  the  suddenness  of  her  entrance. 

"  What  was  the  time  you  fixed  for  the  raid  on  Misty 
Mount,  Judy?"  asked  Fashdon. 

"  Tuesday  night,  fool !"  she  exclaimed,  contemptuously. 
"  The  time  was  fixed  an  hour  ago.  Every  one  heard  it 
and  agreed  to  it.     You  are  drunk  !" 

"  I  don't  care ;  I  won't  be  jawed  by  a  nigger — take 
thatr 

The  drunkard  raised  his  fist  to  strike  her ;  but  before 
the  blow  could  descend,  an  alarming  hiss,  like  that  of  a 
rattlesnake,  .arrested  it,  and  Fashdon  turned  his  head  to 
behold  Wandalo,  crouched  on  one  knee,  with  his  long  rifle 
levelled  at  his  breast 

"Let  the  white  man  strike  the  Passion-Flower,"  he 
hissed  ;  "  let  him  strike  her,  and  he  dies  !" 

"Pshaw !"  said  the  Tory,  returning  to  his  seat  with  a 
forced  laugh. 

"  Listen,"  said  Judith  calmly,  and  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  "  listen,  and  I  will  repeat  the  scheme  to  all  of 
you,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake.  Three  nights 
hence — on  Tuesday  night — at  the  middle  hour,  you  are 
to  meet  in  this  cave,  leaving  your  horses  on  the 
bridle-path  below  the  ledge.     You  are  then  to  approach 
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the  manor  and  take  the  girl — ^by  stealth  if  possible,  by 
open  force  if  necessary.  She'll  be  safe  enough  here  with 
Heartstead,  Til  warrant." 

"  Very  good/  said  one  of  the  gang ;  "  but  what  will 
yoij  do  with  her  afterward  1    She  can't  stay  here  always." 

"That  be  her  future  husband's  look-out,"  said  the 
quadroon.     ''  Away  now  !     The  morning  breaks." 

They  were  loth  to  leave  the  bottles,  but  one  by  one 
they  dn^ped  away.  Wandalo,  also,  at  a  look  from  the 
quadroon,  slunk  into  the  dark  entrance,  and  she  was  left 
alone  with  Heartstead.  He  sat  silent,  with  his  heavy 
head  supported  by  a  listless  hand,  and  his  eyes  closed; 
but  it  was  evident  by  his  laboured  breathing,  and  the 
occasioiial  working  of  his  features,  that  he  did  not  slum- 
ber. Judith  silently  seated  herself  opposite  him,  and  sat 
eyeing  him;  and  for  a  long  time,  they  sat  thus  silently, 
observer  and  observed.  There  was  something  cold, 
deadly,  frightful,  in  this  subtle  power,  this  magnetic  will, 
which  the  once-beautiful  woman  exercised  over  those 
whom  she  would  use  or  destroy.  What  could  it  be) 
The  hard,  scheming  nature  of  old  Gleaaon,  the  passionate, 
moody  spirit  of  Heartstead,  the  impertubable,  ferocious 
Indian — all  were  alike  under  her  sway ;  and  she  a  slave 
— ^the  despised,  trampled  creature  of  an  outcast  race.  It 
was  this— or  something  like  it : — 

Judith  had  but  one  idea,  one  pursuit,  one  hope,  'pne 
aim  in  life,  and  that  was  vengeance.  She  had  long 
before  bid  adieu  to  joy;  she  was  a  stranger  to  the 
little  pleasures  from  which  even  the  most  wretched  are 
seldom  totally  debarred.  Was  it  wonderful  that  that 
wild  glitter  which  shone  upon  the  one  desire,  the  mono- 
mania of  her  blind,  suffering  soul — ^her  accomplished 
vengeance— should  have  a  charm,  an  only  charm,  for  the 
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fierce  creature  I  Upon  the  man  who  now  sat  before  Iier 
she  looked  as  upon  a  mere  instrument  to  attain  her  own 
ends.  Not  an  atom  of  pity  for  his  wretchedness  entered 
the  iron  of  her  being.  Perhaps  she  would  crush  him 
when  his  usefulness  was  gone.  He  was  of  the  race 
which  had  trampled  her  down — down.  Had  she  lived  in 
our  own  times,  she  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  leader 
of  an  insurrection  before  which  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo 
would  pale  into  insignificance.  As  it  was,  her  baleful 
power  extended  into  malignity  to  but  few,  and  they 
innocent,  or  mostly  so,  or  any  blood,  though  not  innocent 
of  evil-doing. 

Heartstead  felt  her  burning  gaze  upon  him,  though  his 
eyes  remained  closed.     At  length  he  moved  uneasily. 

"  Take  your  eyes  from  me,"  he  growled.  "  Take  them 
away — ^they  scorch  my  brain  !" 

But  she  did  not  move. 

"  Why  do  you  thus  torment  and  annoy  me  1 "  said  the 
young  man,  rising  from  his  seat  impulsively,  and  pacing 
the  floor  of  the  cave.  "  I  should  not  come  to  this  pass 
of  villainy  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,"  he  continued 
bitterly. 

"Not  without  my  help,"  said  Judith.  "But  would 
you  indeed  have  relinquished  your  little  beauty — and  to 
the  hands  of  a  rival  T* 

"  No,  no  !  curse  him  !  She  shall  be  mine.  I  will  keep 
her  here  till  she  consents  to  be  my  wife.  But  what  is 
this  to  youl  You  have  no  interest  here.  You  know 
not  the  power  of  love,  nor  the  anguish  of  soul  to  have  a 
rival." 

"  No,"  said  the  quadroon,  quietly.  "  But  think  you 
there  is  no  other  cause?  Your  motive  in  this  scheme 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  mine." 
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"I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  the  other.  "My  motive 
is  love — ^passion — what  you  will ;  yours  but  a  blind 
malignity  against  one  who  never  harmed  a  worm — 
whose  soul  is  as  snowy  in  its  purity  as  is  an  angel's  in 
heaven." 

"In  what  do  they  differ  1  My  motive  is  the  ven- 
geance which  has  lived  with  my  body  and  shall  en- 
dure with  my  soul,  though  the  night  that  spheres  it 
be  as  lasting  as  the  universe.  "While  yours — ^love,  paasion, 
you  call  it — does  it  not  also  pluck  the  lily  from  its  happi- 
ness? Does  it  propose  to  leave  the  vaunted  whiteness  of 
your  lady  love  imtamished  1 " 

"  True — true,"  said  the  young  man,  mournfully.  "  And 
yet,  our  motives  widely  differ.  I  would  have  her  love 
by  a  sweet  compulsion.  I  would  make  her  happiness — 
her  glory — ^my  one  sole  aim  in  life ;  while  you  would  de- 
stroy for  destruction's  sake.  The  bare  reflection  that  she 
is  pui*e,  guileless,  angelic,  is  as  poison  to  your  own  fiendish 
soul." 

"  'Tis  false  ! "  said  Judith  sternly ;  *'  my  vengeance  is  as 
holy  as  your  passion.  They  are  equally  wicked  ;  you  take 
your  pleasure  in  one,  I  in  the  other.  Your  case  is  worse 
than  mine.  You  have  not  the  incentive  of  remembered 
wrongs." 

"Pshaw!'' 

"Yes,  wrongs,"  cried  the  fierce  woman,  her  voice 
springing  an  octave  higher,  her  eyes  blazing,  her  bosom  toss- 
ing like  the  stormy  ocean,  with  the  gathering  passion  that 
leapt  to  her  lips.  "  Yes,  wrongs,  wrongs,  wrongs ! "  she 
cried;  "insult — ^trampled  happiness — and  the  memory  of  a 
mother's  wrongs  as  monstrous  as  my  own !  God  !  God  ! 
If  I  at  this  moment  stood  unspotted,  angel-pure,  the 
memory  of  that  mother^s  wrongs  alone  should  hound  me 
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on — ^alone  should  beckon  me  from  afar  with  a  bloody- 
hand.  I  will  pursue  them  to  extermination  !  The  name 
of  Gwin  shall  not  breathe  upon  the  earth  !  And  yet, 
how  few  they  are !— it  maddens  me  to  think  how  few  they 
are  !  Oh,"  cried  the  fury,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  the  power,  your 
race  should  perish  !  I  crave  for  slaughter  !  My  hungry 
vengeance  starves  for  blood  !  I  would  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill ! " 

"  For  Gk)d's  sake,  have  (done  ! "  exclaimed  Heartstead, 
aghast,  bewildered  at  her  passion.  "  By  heaven,  I  re- 
nounce your  designs !  I  break  the  plot !  I  will  not  be 
linked  with  such  a  being  !    Away  !    You  terrify  me  1" 

"  You  dare  not,  you  cannot  escape  me !  *'  cried  the 
virago,  extending  her  hand  toward  him  with  an  imperious 
gesture.  She  stood  there,  calm  but  terrible.  Her  eyes 
blazed  fbcedly  upon  him,  like  a  rattlesnake's ;  her  right 
hand  was  stretched  toward  him  like  a  loadstone  ;  her 
whole  form  seemed  dilated,  colossal,  superhuman. 

"  You  will  not  fail  me ! "  she  hissed.  "  The  deed 
shall  be  done  !     You  will  compel  her  to  be  your  wife  i'* 

"  No,  by  heaven  !"  he  cried,  "  I  will  not  harm  her.  I 
defy  you.    I  wiU — " 

**  But  Clieaveland — ^the  happy  Oleaveland  ! " 

"  He  shall  not  have  her,  curse  him !"  cried  Heartstesid, 
like  a  madman;  "  he  shall  not  have  her  1  I  consent — I 
will  carry  her  oS !  Re  shall  be  thwarted,  if  I  compass 
my  own  ruin  ! " 


CHAPTER  VIL 

A     NIGHT     OF     DARKNESS. 

Affairs  had  gone  on  in  the  same  monotonous  but 
pleasant  way  at  Misty  Mount  and  in  the  little  valley  of 
Valleyton,  where  Cleaveland's  riflemen  were  quartered. 
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The  gallant  colonel  was  still  a  frequent  visitor  at  Misty 
Mount,  and  felt  deeper  in  love  with  its  lovely  heiress 
every  day,  but  dared  not  breathe  his  passion  until  assured 
by  time.  One  evening,  however-^Tuesday  evening — ^he 
had  been  all  the  afternoon  at  the  mansion,  and  was  ra- 
tuming  with  Ida  from  a  delightful  ramble  they  had  had 
among  the  Mils,  when  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  "  trust 
his  fate  upon  a  word,"  she  was  so  kind  to  him,  and  looked 
so  entrancingly  lovely  in  the  mellow  light  which  was 
flowing  from  the  west.  But  his  heart  misgave  him,  and 
he  refrained  until  they  were  in  sight  of  the  porch,  where 
Mr.  Gwin  w^  waiting  for  them,  when,  of  course,  his 
chance  was  over  for  that  day  at  least.  They  had  a  de- 
lightful supper,  and  were  rising,  Oleaveland  intimating 
his  intention  to  return  to  his  family,  as  he  called  his 
riflemen,  when  Jenny  came  in  and  said  it  was  raining. 

^'  A  mere  shower  should  not  delay  a  soldier,"  said  the 
colonel,  opening  the  door  and  looking  out ;  but  it  was 
more  than  a  shower.  There  was  a  strong  gale  blowing 
from  the  south-west,  the  rain  was  pattering  sharply,  and 
it  was  likely  that  a  heavy  storm  would  burst  upon  them 
in  a  short  time. 

"  The  equinox,  or  something  like  it,  this  time,  my  lad," 
said  Grodfrey.  "There's  no  use  of  your  returning  to 
Valleyton  to-night;  so  consider  yourself  booked  for 
upstairs  lodgings." 

Ida  also  pressed  him  to  stay;  and,  as  the  weather 
really  seemed  too  threatening,  Cleaveland  at  length  con- 


The  evening  was  spent  in  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Dudley, 
an  old  gentleman  who  lived  but  a  mile  away,  was  invited 
in  for  a  game  of  whist.  Then,  when  Mr.  Dudley  had 
become  tired  and  gone  home,  and  after  both  Ida  and 
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the  colonel  had  played  and  sung  pretty  much  eveiything 
they  could  bring  to  mind,  Mr.  Gwin  sat  down  to  con 
over  the  old  newspapers,  and  to  dream  of  victories  over 
the  red-coats,  while  the  young  persons  played  backgammon 
till  bedtime. 

"  Bonne  nuit,  Mademoiselle,  et  songes  de  plciisirl "  said 
Cleaveland,  gaily,  as  he  went  upstairs,  receiving  as  sweet 
a  little  fragment  of  French,  in  reply,  as  was  ever  pouted 
from  pretty  lips. 

Her  face  would  come  before  the  colonel  even  when  Jie 
'closed  his  eyes.  He  remembered  every  little  word  she 
had  spoken— every  gesture— every  smile;  and  it  was 
long  before  he  fell  asleep. 

He  did  sleep  at  last,  however,  and  soundly  for  some 
time.  When  he  awoke,  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  dead  of 
night.  The  storm  was  sweeping  out  of  dooi-s  with 
terrific  violence,  and  yet  Cleaveland  was  certain  that  he 
had  been  awakened  by  some  sound  not  produced  by  the 
strife  of  elements — what  it  was  he  could  not  guess. 
There  it  was  again.  It  sounded  like  a  shriek,  and  yet  so 
much  like  the  yell  of  the  wind  around  the  chimneys  that 
he  listened  again.  It  came  once  more,  and  this  time 
there  was  no  mistaking  it;  ifc  was  the  shriek  of  a 
female  in  distress,  and  appeared  to  come  from  below  his 
room.  Bounding  from  the  bed,  he  hastily  huddled  on  his 
clothes,  grasped  his  sword  and  pistol,  and  rushed  out  into 
the  utter  darkness  of  the  hall.  As  he  reached  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  he  heard  a  great  uproar  below — the  oaths 
and  wrangling  of  angry  men,  the  loud  voice  of  Godfrey, 
and,  finally,  that  shriek  again,  and  calling  on  his  own 
name  for  help.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
sprung  down  the  stairs,  gained  the  lower  fioor  almost  at 
a  bound,  and  burst  into  the  drawing-room,  whence  the 
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sounds   proceeded.     For  an  instant  he  staggered   back, 
bewildered  at  the   unexpected    sight  that  greeted  his 
horrified  vision.     The  room  was  full  of  ruffians ;  the  old 
man  and  a  negro^  who  had  Jbught  for  him,  lay  on  the 
floor,  weltering  in  their  blood ;  and  the  beautiful  Ida  was 
struggling  in   the  grasp   of   a   fellow  whose  face   was 
concealed  by  a  mask,  as  indeed  were  those  of  most  of  the 
party.     The  colonel  recoiled  for  an  instant ;  but  it  was 
for  an  instant  ouly.     His  presence  of  mind  returned  in  a 
flash.     Crack !  went  his  pistol,  and  the  nearest  robber 
rolled  to  the  floor  a  corpse ;  another  one  dropped  with  a 
perforated  heart  as  his  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard ; 
and  the  next  instant  he  was  upon  the  ruffian  in  whose 
grasp  the  lady  was  struggling,  who  thereupon  dropped 
his  burden,  and  crossed  swords  with  the  rescuer  with  a 
growl  of  satisfaction.     The  weapons  rung  like  bells  as 
they  clashed  together,  but  they  had  barely  done  so  before 
the  weapon  of  the  ravisher  went  whirling  across  the  room, 
and   his  breast   was   defenceless.       But  a   stroke  from 
behind  pierced  the  coloneFs  arm  at  this  critical  moment, 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  it  a  heavy  slash  descended  on 
his  head,  partially  stunning  him,  and  immediately  filling 
his  eyes  with  blood.     Fearful  that  he  should  be  overcome, 
he  sprung  forward,  as  a  last  eflbrt,  and  tore  the  mask 
from  the  fiice  of  the  ruffian  whom  he  had  disarmed,  dis- 
closing the  features  of  Heartstead  Gleason ;  and  then  he 
fainted  away. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  he  awoke.  The  storm  had 
ceased,  and  the  bright  sun  was  streaming  through  the 
shattered  window.  His  wounds  had  been  merely  flesh 
ones,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  regained  his  feet  with  difficulty.  The  prostrate  forms 
around     him,  the  confusion  of   the  chamber,   and    the 
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shattered  window,  quickly  brought  his  wandering  senses 
to  the  horrible  recollection  of  what  had  passed.  He- 
examined  the  forms  about  him,  and  found  that  Mr.  Gwin 
still  breathed,  though  senseless  from  loss  of  blood;  the 
rest — the  negro  and  the  two  ruffians  whom  his  own 
hand  had  stricken  down  —  were  lifeless.  "With  some 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  in  a  few  minutes  Mr. 
Gwin  was  revived  and  able  to  speak. 

"Where  am  II"  he  cried,  wildly;  "Oh,  yes!  At 
them  !  Strike  them  down !  Do  not  cry,  Ida,  you  shall 
be  saved  I " 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Cleaveland, 
tenderly.  "  Collect  your  thoughts,  that  we  may  see  what 
can  be  done." 

Eeason  was  not  long  in  returning  to  old  Godfrey,  and 
with  it  the  horrible  consciousness  that  his  daughter  was 
gone.  Together  they  searched  the  house,  which  every- 
where bore  marks  of  depredation.  In  the  room  of  the 
young  lady  there  were  heart-rending  evidences  of  the 
cruel  raid.  A  rope-ladder,  left  dangling  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  window-sill,  was  conclusive  proof  that  by  this 
mode  a  portion  of  the  gang,  at  least,  had  found  entrance. 
The  open  wardrobe,  and  some  9cattered  articles  of  dress, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  terrified  victim  had  dressed 
herself  before  she  was  seized.  Lastly,  the  senseless  form  of 
the  half-clad  black  wench,  Jenny,  was^dragged  from  under 
the  bed,  which  partly  concealed  her.  She  was  stunned  by 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  but  a  splash  of  cold  water  re- 
vived her. 

"  Mass'r,  Mass'r  !  Cuttnel  Cleaveland  !  Pompey ! 
Csesar !  help,  help  ! "  she  began  to  squall  with  returning 
consciousness.  "Kick  him  in  -de  jaw.  Miss  Ida! 
Wait  till    I  get  in  his  har  !     Help,   help  !  Mass'r  1 " 
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"  Stop  your  howling,  wench  !  Tell  us  what  you  know 
of  this,"  exclaimed  her  master. 

From  what  could  be  gathered,  the  chamber  had  been 
forced  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  some  of  the  gang  enter- 
ing by  the  window,  others  by  the  door,  having  forced  the 
drawing-room  window  below.  Hearing  the  sounds,  but 
cut  off  from  escape,  Ida  had  hastily  dressed  herself,  at 
the  same  time  ciying  out  loudly  for  help.  But  the  room 
had  been  immediately  forced,  Jenny  knocked  senseless 
with  the  butt  of  a  pistol,  and  her  mistress  gagged  and 
borne  down  the  staira.  The  ruffians  reached  the  drawing- 
room  before  they  saw  Godfrey,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  escaping  by  the  window,  when  the  old  man  entered, 
with  his  walking-stick  in  his  hand,  followed  by  his  faithful 
coachman.  The  latter  had  been  almost  immediately  slain 
by  a  pistol-shot,  and,  although  the  old  man  fought  hard, 
it  was  not  many  seconds  ere  he  was  likewise  laid  low. 
The  rest  of  the  tale,  after  Colonel  Cleaveland  entered  upon 
the  scene,  we  are  already  acquainted  with. 

To  describe  the  heart-rending  anxiety  which  attended 
and  followed  these  developments  were  a  sorry  and  useless 
task.  Nothing  could  be  obtained  as  a  clue  to  the  villains, 
or  to  the  place  in  which  they  had  immured  their  victim. 
Another  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  place  had  been 
kDled  at  the  barn,  and  two  more  wounded  in  endeavour- 
ing to  defend  their  master's  property.  All  the  hands  on 
the  plantation  were  assembled  and  questioned,  but  nothing 
was  elicited.  The  horses  had  all  been  stolen  from  their  stalls. 
Nevertheless,  Cleaveland  led  a  party  of  armed  negroes 
over  to  Jacob  Gleason's  plantation,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
extorting  something  from  him  ;  but  without  success. 
Nevertheless,  they  took  him  in  custody,  and  roused  the 
planters  of  the  vicinity  with  the  harrowing  tale.     At 
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length,  as  the  party  were  returning  to  Misty  Mount, 
Oleavieland  was  much  gratified  to  see  a  dozen  of  his  own 
rough-riders  galloping  up  to  the  house  from  the  camp  at 
Valleyton. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  a  chance  !"  he  joyfully  cried  to 
Gwin,  who  was  moodily  awaiting  him.  "  I  will  scour 
the  entire  mountain  from  summit  to  base  with  these 
hardy  fellows,  and  with  far  better  cheer,  depend  upon  it !" 

But  the  coloneFs  face  fell  as  he  read  a  paper  which 
one  of  his  men,  dismounting,  respectfully  handed  to  him. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  exclaimed  to  his  host.  "  I  must  go  ! 
I  am  ordered  off  immediately  to  join  Campbell  and 
others  in  an  attack  on  King^s  Mountain.  How'  can  I 
leave  you  V 

"  How,  indeed  1 "  replied  Gwin. 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  in  this  strait — by  Heaven  I  will 
not !",  exclaimed  the  colonel,  warmly.  "  Fifty  orders  sliall 
not  compel  me  to  relinquish  this  search  before  I  restore 
your  daughter  to  your  arms.'* 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  for  a 
moment,  and  his  frame  qaivered  with  the  deep  emotion 
which  possessed  it.  But,  in  a  few  seconds  he  mastered 
his  feeling,  looked  up,  and  said,  firmly : — 

"  Colonel  Cleaveland,  your  warmth  is  grateful  to  my 
broken  heart ;  but  you  must,  nevertheless,  obey  the  call 
of  yoiir  country.  You  must  not  even  think  of  disregard- 
ing it.  The  welfare  of  my  daughter,  sir,  is  as  a  feather's 
weight  in  the  scale  wherein  our  country's  safety  w 
balanced.  Farewell !  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again.  How- 
soever that  be,  may  God-speed  be  with  you  now  and  here- 
after.    Farewell ! " 

It  was  with  feelings  of  scarcely  controllable  emotion 
that  Cleaveland  grasped  the  extended  hand  of  the  noble 
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old  man,  whose  sublime  patriotism  had  thus  tiiumphed 
over  impulses  as  deep  and  strong  as  a  father  can  ftel  for 
his  only  child. 

"You  are  right,"  murmured  the  colonel,  with  a 
trembling  lip.  "  Believe  me,  sir,  I  can  appreciate  your 
noble  conduct,  which  thus  recalls  me  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
Oh,  I  can  sympathize  with  you  more  than  you  imagine, 
sir  ! " 

"  Why  ? "  inquired  the  other,  surprised  at  his  guest 
exhibiting  an  emotion  almost  as  profound  as  his  own. 

Gleaveland  glanced  around,  and  perceived  that  they 
were  standing  apart  and  beyond  ear-shot  of  his  men. 
And  yet  he  hesitated  in  reply.  His  irresolution  was 
of  but  a  moment's  duration,  however. 

"  A  vicissitude  like  this  demands  frankness,  Mr.  Gwin, 
and  I  will  speak  frankly,"  said  he.  "  The  double  reason 
that  my  interest  in  your  daughter's  safety  is  so  strongly 
evinced  is  one,  sir,  which  I  now  avow.  I — I  love  your 
daughter — deeply,  devotedly,  passionately." 

"  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  Ida,  colonel  T  asked  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  pleased  expression  of  the  careworn 
&ce  that  made  the  young  man's  heart  thrill  with  joy. 

"  Never,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of 
Miss  Gwin's  feelings  toward  me,  and  would  hesitate  to 
wound  her  gentle  nature  by  a  confession  of  sentiments 
which  might  displease  her.  I  merely  mention  it,  that 
you  may  know  that  my  sacrifice  in  being  compelled  to 
abandon  the  search  is  not  inconsiderable.  Forgive  me  if 
I  have  been  bold  ;  I  meant  only — ^" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  my  dear  colonel,"  said  th« 
old  man,  as  heartily  as  his  anxiety  would  permit.  "  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  have  my  hearty  approval  in 
your  suit." 
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"  You  make. me  very  happy,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Now, 
a  word  before  I  go,  and  I  think  it  may  cheer  you.  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  raiders  of  last 
night  were  mostly  Tories  of  this  vicinity — mainly  in  the 
service  of  the  King.  Is  it  not  most  likely  that  the 
service  which  calls  me  away  so  abruptly  to  the  field  must 
also  call  every  Tory  within  summoning  distance  to  the 
other  side?  Ferguson,  who  commands  the  red-coats  at 
King's  Mountain,  has  doubtless  had  wind  of  our  ap- 
l^roach,  and,  depend  upon  it,  he  will  rake  up  every  avail- 
able man  to  meet  us.  Every  Tory  around  us  must,  at  this 
moment,  be  on  the  wing  to  join  him.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  designs  in  carrying  off  Miss  Gwin,  in 
all  probability  she  is  at  present  merely  kept  in  conceal- 
ment, to  await  the  event  of  battle  and  young  Gleason's 
return — that  is,  if  he  remains  true  to  his  colours.'* 

"  There  is  much  wisdom  in  what  you  say,"  said  Gwin, 

.  thoughtfully.       "  It   relieves   my  anxiety  considerably. 

But  the  quest  shall  not  &I1  off  in  your  absence.      In 

the  meantime,  if  you  should  meet  with  the  villain  who 

carried  her  off — " 

"  May  an  avenging  fate  permit  that  I  may !"  exclaimed 
the  colonel,  fervently,  his  right  hand  instinctively 
clutching  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  "  One  of  us  shall  perish, 
if  we  meet !    Farewell ! " 

He  galloped  to  the  head  of  his  escoi-t,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  little  troop  were  dashing  swiftly  down  to 
Valleyton, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   DOVE   IN  THE   HAWK'S  NEST. 

"  Why  circles  the  Hawk  o*er  the  blossoming  grove  ? 
Why  down  does  his  crooked  beak  stoop  ? 
Because  in  the  wood  sits  a  white-feathered  Dove, 
And  the  Hawk  is  preparing  to  swoop." 

As  we  have  seen,  a  happy  state  of  oblivion  enveloped 
the  lovely  victim  of  the  Tories*  raid,  when  they  bore  her 
away  from  the  house  and  the  prostrate  forms  of  those  who 
would  have  protected  her.  When  her  consciousness  re- 
turned, Ida  could  scarcely  realize  even  the  more  material 
facts  of  her  dilemma.  At  first  she  thought  that  she  was 
in  a  dungeon.  The  narrow  couch  upon  which  she  was 
reclining  she  could  feel  with  her  hand  to  be  composed  of 
the  furry  skins  of  wild  beaats ;  and  the  feeble  glimmer  of 
a  small  iron  lamp,  which  was  hung  from  the  low  ceiling, 
showed  the  waills  of  her  new  apartment  to  be  of 
granite.  Indeed,  as  she  examined  their  structure 
more  intently,  she  discovered  that  no  mortal  masonry 
was  concerned  in  the  low,  vaulted  ceiling  or  narrow 
walls,  but  that  they  were  of  the  solid  rock,  without  a 
scam.  This  convinced  her  that  she  must  be  in  a  cavern, 
smoothed,  doored,  and  otherwise  assisted  to  the  formation 
of  this  regular-shaped  cell;  which  only  increased  her 
anxiety.-  An  old-fashioned  clothes-press,  a  stool,  and  a 
small  deal  table,  with  a  bowl  and  pitcher  of  water 
thereon,  and  the  couch  upon  which  she  had  now  risen 
to  a  sitting  posture,  constituted  the  sole  furniture  of  the 
desolate  dungeon,  whose  floor  was  of  the  same  solid,  im- 
mutable granite  as  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Having 
gathered  together  her  scattered  faculties  in  making  these 
discoveries,  the  first  thing  which  the  terrified  maiden  did 
was  to  cry  very  heartily  and  bitterly;  which  was  perfectly    ^ 
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natural.  A  man,  even — ^thus  awakening  from  home, 
kindred,  and  the  limitless  freedom  of  the  open 
atmosphere  to  the  stifling  air,  chill  gloom,  and 
cramped  dimensions  of  a  subterranean  dungeon — would 
have  been  likely  to  give  way  to  some  impulses  of 
terrified  surprise;  what  then  must  have  been  the 
anguish  of  this  poor  child  of  luxurious  innocence  at 
her  unaccountable  imprisonment  ]  How  must  the  heart  of 
this  little  dove  have  palpitated  with  despair  at  discovering 
that  the  hawk  had  borne  her  to  his  eyrie.  But  a  few 
moments,  however,  were  required  to  bring  Ida  to  a  more 
valiant  state  of  mind,  for  she  was  naturally  of  a  brave 
disposition,  and  had  frequently  been  vaunted  by  her 
father  for  an  amount  of  "  pluck  "  beyond  the  usual  lot  of 
womankind.  Her  thoughts  were,  naturally,  at  first  occu- 
pied with  reflections  upon  the  motives  which  could  have 
prompted  this  outrage  upon  her  liberty  and  the  doers  of 
the  deed.  Reluctantly,  but  indubitably,  she  was  at  length 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Heartstead  Gleason  must  be 
her  principal  persecutor,  prompted  by  his  insane  passion 
for  herself,  and  aided  by  his  fellow-Tories  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  she  could  think  of  no  others  as  concerned  in  the 
unmanly  plot.  Indeed,  if  she  had  been  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Judith's  hatred  toward  herself  and  her  family,  she 
might  have  ascribed  the  chief  complicity  of  the  plot  to 
where  it  rightly  rested.  But,  she  knew  nothing  of  this. 
Her  father  had  always  been  singularly  reticent  with 
regard  to  what  he  might  know  of  her,  and  Judith  herself 
was  but  known  to  Ida  as  the  bad-tempered  housekeeper  of 
Jacob  Gleason,  whom,  according  to  the  gossip  of  the 
valley,  she  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Having  thus  satisfied  her  own  mind  as  to  the  identity 
of  her  persecutors,  and  well  aware  of  the  imminent  peril 
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she  was  in,  the  brave  girl  arose  to  take  a  further  survey 
of  the  prenxises.  By  a  littie  carefol  trimming,  the  lamp 
was  made  to  emit  a  considerably  stronger  beam,  when  the 
fii'st  novel  object  that  attracted  her  attention  wafl  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  remarkable  for  its  appearance  of 
solidity,  and  for  the  size  of  the  hinges  and  bolts  which 
secnred  it,  and  A  small  window  or  lattice,  diamondnsdiaped, 
and  so  deeply  set  into  the  further  wall  of  the  dungeon  as 
to  be  almost  invisible  in  an  uncertain  light.  She  first 
tried  the  door — ^merely  for  the  sake  of  trying,  however, 
as  the  bolts  were  shot  into  their  sockets  from  without 
the  chamber,  and  would  have  defied  the  strength  of  a 
Milo.  She  then  tried  the  lattice,  with  much  mora  con- 
fidence of  success.  It  was  only  closed  with  a  latch, 
and  immediately  yielded  to  her  effort.  The  solid  dark- 
ness which  confronted  her  was,  for  an  instant,  abso- 
lute ;  but  presently  the  rays  of  the  lamp  that  swung 
from  the  celling  struggled  through  the  gloom,  and 
glinted  faintly  on  an  obstacle  a  few  feet  from  the.opening. 
This  she  could  reach  and  touch  with  her  hand,  by  which 
she  was  made  aware  that  it  was  a  blank  wall  of  granite, 
crusted  with  glittering  crystals  and  spars.  Leaning 
almost  her  whole  body  through  the  lattice,  so  thick  was 
the  wall  in  which  it  was  set,  she  turned  her  glance 
upward,  and  thex'e,  far,  fe,r  above  her,  she  saw  the  stars 
shining  in  a  clear  heaven,  but  somewhat  obstructed  by 
what  appeared  the  interlacing  branches  of  trees.  She 
then  loosened  a  fragment  of  crystal  from  the  opposite 
wall,  and  let  it  drop.  A  cold  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame  as  she  heard  the  missile  going  down,  down — echoing 
and  echoing  against  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  imtil  the 
reverberations  gTadually  died  away  in  the  depths  below. 
She  could  also  now  distinguish  another  faint  echo,  which 
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was  continuous,  and  which  she  rightly  conjectured  to  be 
the  sound  of  falling  water.  She  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  dungeon  lattice  opened  upon  a  fissure  in  the 
mountain,  very  narrow,  but  of  prodigious  depth  ;  and 
her  former  impression  that  her  dungeon  was  the  cell  of 
some  cavern,  piercing  very  deep  into  the  mountain,  was 
confirmed.  She  also  knew,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
stars  above  her  head,  that  her  cell  must  be  very  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Without  thinking  of  the  illusive 
effect  of  the  deep  darkness  through  which  she  peered  up 
to'^the  heavens,  she  thought  that  it  must  still  be  night, 
because  the  stars  were  shining  so  brightly ;  whereas  the 
fact  was  that  broad  daylight  had  already  broken  upon  the 
upper  world.  It  took  but  a  moment  to  convince  her 
that  any  escape  by  way  of  the  chasm  was  absolutely  out 
of  the  question,  as  the  sides  were  almost  smooth — and, 
had  they  been  otherwise,  the  possibility  of  clambering 
them,  with  that  di-eadful,  echoing,  bottomless  gulf  below, 
would  have  been  exceedingly  dubious.  As  she  was  about 
to  draw  back  into  her  cell,  her  eye  was  arrested  by  some- 
thing which  gleamed  with  unusual  lustre  from  a  little, 
projection  of  the  opposite  wall,  but  a  few  feet  below  her 
position.  She  managed  to  reach  and  possess  it,  and  it 
was  with  an  exclamation  of  genuine  joy  that,  when 
she  brought  it  into  the  light,  she  saw  that  it  was 
a  beautiful  small  dagger,  which  had  evidently  fallen 
or  been  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  chasm,  and  had 
lodged  on  the  place  where  she  found  it.  Its  blade  was 
hardly  rusted,  and  its  hilt  was  thickly  crusted  with  real 
gems.  A  stem  smile  flitted  over  the  maiden's  features 
as  she  concealed  this  prize  within  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 
She  felt  stronger,  more  confident,  than  before.  With  a 
vigilant  eye,  and  faculties  quickened  by  her  peril,  was  she 
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not  now  safe— «t  least,  in  one  sense  1  Her  heart  beat 
rapidly  at  the  thought ;  but  it  beat  braver,  firmer,  with 
the  hilt  of  that  small  dagger  pressing  against  it.  She 
could  not,  however,  help  thinking  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  weapon  had  been  lodged  on  the  side  of  the  chasm, 
and  morbid  images  of  conjecture  flitted  through  her 
mind.  If  the  dagger  could  speak,  what  dark  histoiy  of 
murder  might  it  not  unfold  1  She  leaned  out  of  the 
lattice  again,  and  looked  at  the  niche  from  which  she  had 
taken  it  with  a  gloomy  curiosity.  She  shuddered  at  the 
idea  that  perhaps  it  was  the  sole,  silent  witness  of  some 
terrible  deed — some  foully  murdered  human  form  which 
had  been  flung  from  the  dizzy  brink  above — ^perhaps  from 
the  edge  of  the  lattice  from  which  she  gazed  ! — and  had 
gone  thundering  down  to  the  unknown  depths  below. 
But  the  grating  sound  of  the  withdrawal  of  bolts  at  her 
prison-door  quickly  changed  this  train  of  thought  for  an 
anxious  expectancy,  and  she  hastily  reclosed  the  little 
window,  got  down  from  her  perch,  and  stood  waiting  her 
visitor. 

The  last  of  the  massive  bolts  clanged  back  from  its 
socket,  the  door  creaked  open,  and  Judith  entered  the 
apartment.  Her  demeanour  was  much  different  from  its 
usual  pride  and  gloom.  There  was  a  gentle,  almost  sweet, 
expression  on  her  lips,  and  the  old  wild  beauty  of  the 
quadroon  maiden  seemed  to  shine  out  through  the 
attenuated  lineaments  of  time,  w;^tli  a  subdued  lustre 
which  was  wonderfully  winning  and  trust-inspiring.  She 
was  also  dressed  more  neatly  than  usual.  Her  jet-black, 
profuse  wealth  of  hair  was  gathered  up  plainly,  neatly, 
and  yet  with  a  certain  elegance,  which  added  to  the  quiet 
charm  of  her  whole  appearance.  Ida  scarcely  recognized 
the  Judith  she  had  been  accustomed  to  know  and  vaguely 
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fear,  in  the  trim  respectfulness  of  the  pretty  woman  who 
now  entered  her  apartment.  Instinctively  the  forlorn 
heart  of  the  captive  maiden  leaped  toward  her  with  an 
impulse  of  sympathy.  She  sprung  forward  and  caught 
the  quadroon  by  the  hand,  while  her  large  blue  eyes 
looked  trustingly  in  the  orbs  of  the  other,  as  if  seeking 
and  bestowing  confidence  at  the  same  time. 

"  Tell  me— tell  me,  Judith,"  she  faltered,  "  why  I  am 
treated  in  this  inhuman  manner.  Oh,  think  of  my  father 
(if  he  be  yet  alive).  Oh,  think  of  the  anguish  my  absence 
must  cause  him !  Help  me  to  escape  !  I  see  you  are  kind 
and  good.  Pray,  help  me  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 
Who  brought  me  here  V' 

"  One,  sweet  maiden,"  replied  Judith — and  her  tones 
were  as  gentle  as  a  dove's — one  who  would  sooner  die 
than  cause  you  pain.  If  you  could  behold  the  brimming 
heart  that  prompted  to  ,this  deed,  you  would  forgive  the 
means  by  which  it  sought  to  woo  you.  Alas  !  it  is  the 
heart  of  one  grown  mad  with  love." 

"His  name  1" 

"Heartstead  Gleason,  Nay,  do  not  blame  till  you 
have  heard,"  purred  Judith.  "  Lady^  he  loves  you  as  a 
poet  loves  the  stars  in  heaven.  He  will  do  anything — ^he 
will  die  for  you." 

"  Does  he  think  to  win  my  love  by  tearing  me  from  my 
home — ^by  maiming  or  slaying  my  protectors  ? "  asked 
the  maiden  with  bitter  sarcasm.  "  We  do  not  hm*t  that 
which  we  love ;  we  cherish  it  with  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness. Why  does  he,  then,  tear  me  from  my  home  ?  Why 
am  I  abused,  insulted  in  this  way  1 " 

"  Lady,  because  he  is  mad  /  "  whispered  Judith,  with 
an  air  of  mysteiy.  "  I  do  not  use  the  word  merely  as  it 
applies  to  hearts  distraught  with  passion.     I  mean  to  say 
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that  at  this  moment,  Heartstcad  Gleason  is  mad — ^utterly 
insane  through  grief  and  jealousy." 

"  But  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Ida,  remonstf atingly.  "  I 
do  not  love  the  man,  simply  because  I  cannot.  I  suspected 
he  was  insane  when  he  met  me  the  other  day  in  the  forest, 
and  offered  me  violence.  I  suspected  this,  and  forgave 
him  in  my  heart.  I  am  sure  I  can  do  nothing  to  restore 
him  to  reason ;  but — ^" 

"  Lady,  yvu  can — you  can  do  everything.  You  are  the 
only  one  who  can  restore  him." 

"Howl" 

"Give  him  your  love — ^give  way  but  an  iota  to  his 
blind,  blazing  passion,  and  he  will  be  restored,''  said  the 
wily  quadroon. 

"  Most  certainly  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  haughty  heiress  of  Misty  Mount,  indignantly. 
.  "  I  demand  to  be  instantly  released  from  this  dismal 
place  !  Let  me  go  immediately !  It  ill  comports  with  your 
seeming  gentleness,  Judith,  that  you  thus  play  the  gaoler 
to  an  innocent  being  who  never  wronged  you  in  thought 
or  deed." 

"  What !  You — ^you  never  wronged  me  1  K  I  did 
but  think  that — *'  By  a  great  effort  Judith  controlled 
the  wild  passion  of  her  true  nature,  which  had  almost 
betrayed  her  to  Ida.  "  Forgive  me !  I — ^I — ^that  is — " 
she  stammered.  "  Believe  me,  sweet  lady,  you  somewhat 
wrong  me  in  what  you  say.  Remember,  I  am  but  a 
slave.  My  master's  son  compels  me  1k)  act  the  part  in 
which  you  despise  me.  He  wishes  to  make  you  his  wife. 
For  your  own  sweet  sake  I  would  advise  you — ^" 

"  Allow  me  to  decline  any  advice  you  may  think 
necessary  or  benevolent  to  bestow,"  said  Ida,  proudly 
interrupting  her.     "  To  become  the  wife  of  one  we  can- 
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not  love  is  dishonourable  j  and  any  advice  which  points 
to  the  surrender  of  a  maiden's  purest  inheritance  on  earth 
— ^her  self-respect — ^is  no  longer  advice,  it  is  villainy  ! — it 
is  no  longer  precept,  it  is  insult !  Away  !  I  will  have 
no  more  of  you  !" 

Reproach — tearful  reproach,  leaped  ou<;  from  the  dark 
eyes  of  the  quadroon  at  these  words ;  and  yet  she  replied 
as  demurely  and  respectfully  as  before  : — 

"  Since  it  is  your  desire,  Miss,  to  think  ill  of  me,  do  so. 
It  is  not  for  a  slave  to  reply  to  the  heiress  of  Misty 
Mount.     If  you  please,  will  you  permit  me  to  go,  now  ?" 

"  Yes — ^but  stay  !  To  whom  do  you  go  V*  asked  Ida, 
as  the  slave-woman  was  passing  through  the  door. 

**  To  my  master.  Miss.'' 

"  Bid  him  set  me  free  this  instant,"  cried  Ida  haugh- 
tily. "  I  will  not  see  him  in  this  dungeon.  I  will  see 
him  as  a  free  woman,  or  never  P 

"  Yes,  Miss."  And  the  quadroon  disappeared,  closing 
and  bolting  the  door  behind  her. 

Ida  paced  the  floor  in  a  haughty  mood.  The  spirit  of 
command,  bred  by  her  indolent,  wilful  life,  was  struggling 
desperately  with  the  hard  circumstances,  the  humiliating 
powerlessness,  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  But  she 
had  little  time  for  thought  or  anger,  for  in  a  few 
moments  the  bolts  again  clanged  back,  the  immense  door 
again  creaked  laboriously  on  its  huge  hinges,  and  Heart- 
stead  Gleason  stood  before  her. 

He  was  even  paler,  thinner,  than  usual ;  and  the  fierce 
insane  light  of  passion  still  blazed  in  his  eyes  with  a 
fitful  gleam.  He  was  dressed  in  a  captain's  regimentals 
of  his  Majesty's  army — scarlet  coat  and  breeches,  with 
heavy  riding  boots  and  spurs — ^as  if  prepared  for  a  cam- 
paign. 
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"  Ida  r* 

Sbe  did  not  answer.  Her  indignation  made  lier 
mute. 

''Ida/'  he  began,  in  tremulous  tones,  "Ida,  I  have 
come — " 

"  I  care  not  for  what  you  have  come  f*  she  burst  forth, 
passionately.  "  1  demand  my  instant  release !  Once  I 
pitied  you — ^now  I  but  hate  you  !  No  words  but  of  scorn 
until  I  stand  released  T 

"  Ida — ^forgive  this  artifice — " 

"It  is  no  artifice,  sir !  Palliate  it  not  by  that  mildly 
wicked  name.  It  is  insult^outrage — crime  !  Release 
me  on  this  instant !'' 

"  Ida,  forgive  !  My  passion  has  set  me  mad !  My 
love—"      . 

"It  is  false  T'  she  cried,  vehemently ;  "you  are  a  stranger 
to  love  !  Your  utterance  of  it  is  a  profanation  of  the 
holy  name !  Let  me  go,  I  say  !  Belease  me  from  this 
dungeon  !" 

"Ida!  Ida !  oh  hear  me!"  cried  the  really  half-demented 
man,  falling  on  his  knees  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair. 
"  Hear  me  !  '*  he  moaned.  "  I  love  you — ^madly,  madly  ! 
No  one  can  tell  you  how  I  love  you.  Save  me,  or  we 
are  both  engulfed  in  one  ruin.  Help  me,  or  I  perish  with 
this  consuming  passion.  Speak,  Ida,  will  ^you  not  save 
me  ? — ^will  you  not  love  me  ?" 

"  Never !''  cried  the  maiden,  stung  to  desperation  by 
the  humiliation  of  her  position.  "  Trust  no  more  in  me ! 
If  I  ever  regarded  you  as  a  friend,  that  friendship  is  now 
turned  to  hatred — eternal  hatred !  If  you  have  poisoned 
my  regard,  you  must  suffer!     Belease  me,  I  say!" 

The  young  man  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  eyed  her  with 
the  moody  glance  of  despair. 
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"Keflect!"  he  exclaimed,  in  icy  tones.  "Reflect! 
You  are  in  my  power — ^utterly — ^absolutely — ^irrevocably ! " 

"  I  have  reflected,"  was  the  scornful  rejoinder. 

"  Is  it  so?"  he  cried,  his  rage  gathering  fury  as  he 
spoke.  "  Listen,  woman.  There  is  one  in  waiting  who 
has  the  legal  power  to  make  you  my  wife.  Your  beauty 
has  driven  me  mad— desperate  !  I  must — I  will  have  you ! 
You  confront  a  desperate  man  !" 

He  advanced  toward  her.  Ida  forgot  all  about  her 
dagger. ,  She  was  completely  bewildered  by  the  maniac 
blaze  of  those  burning  eyes.  She  was  terrified  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  demeanour,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Have  pity — pity,"  she  sobbed,  dropping  on  her  knees 
before  liim,  and  extending  her  elapsed  hands  with  an  im- 
ploring gesture.  "  Pity  !  for  God*s,  for  yo(ir  mother's 
sake,  pity !" 

He  paused,  totteiingly,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Her 
tears  were  washing  away  his  evilness ;  something  of  the 
old,  inborn  angel  illuminated  his  passion-torn  features. 

**  Yes,  i  will  pity,"  he  muttered,  brokenly ;  "  I  will 
not  harm  you.     Idve — ^be  free  !" 

She  sprung  to  her  feet  with  a  joyous  look. 

"  But  Cleaveland  —  Colonel  Cleaveland !"  cried  a 
mocking,  flendisb  voice,  through  the  thick  door  from 
without. 

"  Curse  him !  curse  him !"  groaned  the  irresolute 
villain,  relapsing  into  his  former  fury.  "  Ida,  it  must 
not  be.  You  are  mine,  and  shall  be  wedded  to  me. 
Cleaveland  never  shall  claim  you  as  his." 

Ida  had  drawn  the  dagger  from  her  bosom,  and  held 
it  aloft  with  frightful  earnestness  of  intent.  The  villain 
reeled  back,  disconcerted,  amazed. 

"  Another  time  I"  he  muttered ;  "  another  time  1"  and, 
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without  another  word,  he  slunk  back  through  the  entrance, 
and  swung  the  ponderous  door  behind  him. 

She  waited  till  she  heard  the  strong  bolts  shot  back 
into  their  places — what  a  glad,  sweet  sound  it  now  was  ! 
— and  the  footsteps  of  her  retreating  enemy  echo  far  off 
along  the  floor  of  the  outer  cavern,  when  the  sudden  iron 
which  had  entered  her  being  to  support  it  in  her  hour  of 
need,  melting  in  the  hot  revulsion,  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and,  amid  tumultous  sobs,  poured  forth  prayers  for 
deliverance  from  the  danger  which  confronted  her. 

In  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  taunts  of  Judith,  Heart- 
stead  immediately  mounted  his  steed,  and  set  out  for  the 
field,  whither  he  had  been  called  by  the  British  leader, 
who  had  resolved  to  court  a  conflict  then  and  there. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
king's    mountain.    ~ 

Some  loTe  to  roam  on  the  dark  sea's  foam, 

Where  the  wild  winds  whistle  free  ; 
But  a  merry  band  in  a  mountain  land,. 

And  a  rifle  good  for  me !— Old  Soko. 

We  beg  the  reader's  attention  for  a  moment,  while  we 
set  forth  more  fully  than  already  has  been  done  in  the 
introductory  chapter,  the  military  occurrences  "which 
immediately  preceded,  and,  in  fact,  were  conducive  to  the 
brilliant  battle  which  this  chapter  is  intended  to  describe. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  Revolution  throughout  the 
Northern  colonies — ^from  the  inauguration  of  war  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington — a  desultory  struggle  was  kept  up 
throughout  the  Southern  colonies  of  Virginia,  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  between  the  patriotic  fighters  for 
liberty  on  one  hand,  and  the  EngEsh  forces,  or  red-coats, 
9B  they  were  popularly  called,  on  the  other.     These  latter 
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were  materially  aided,  from  time  to  time,  by  those  of  our 
early  population  more  generally  known  in  history  as 
Tories,  who  were  still  faithful — ^many,  probably  most  of 
them,  honestly  so — to  the  King^s  cause.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  military  movements  whidi  took 
place  between  these  parties  toward  the  close  of  the  war, 
chiefly  in  the  course  of  their  respective  efforts  to  gain 
possession  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  wiQ  be  of 
interest  as  relating  to  the  affair  at  King's  Mountain,  in 
which  Colonel  CleaVelandJ  as  well  as  most  of  the  Tories 
who  have  thus  far  figured  in  our  story,  was  engaged. 

Chai-leston,  and  the  American  army  there  under 
General  Lincoln,  having  surrendered,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  British  Commander,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
had  returned  to  the  North,  leaving  Lord  Comwallis 
behind  to  finish  the  subjugation  of  the  Soul^ern 
colonies,  the  latter  had  passed  the  early  summer  months 
of  this  year  in  traversing  the  interior  counties  of  South 
Carolina;  but,  on  the  whole,  to  little  purpose.  But, 
the  embers  of  patriotism,  which  had  been,  with  diffi- 
culty, kept  alive  in  that  dubious  State  by  the  efforts  of 
such  noble  spirits  as  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens  and  others, 
were  almost  utterly  extinguished,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
subsequent  disaster  to  the  American  arms  at  Camden 
under  General  Gates,  whose  Northern  laurels  were  fiast 
turning  to  Southern  willows,  according  to  the  prediction,* 

*  Gates  was  a  resident  of  Berkley  County,  Virginia,  and  in  this 
vicinity  lived  several  officers  of  eminence  in  the  Revolution,  among 
them  (Jenerals  Lee,  Muhlenburgh,  Morgan  and  Stephens.  So  great 
had  been  the  success  of  General  Gates  at  the  North,  his  manoeuvres 
having  culminated  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Bui^oyne  and  his 
army,  that  he  at  one  time  rivalled  even  Washington  in  popularity ; 
and  it  was  with  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence  that  Congress 
appointed  him  to  succeed  the  unfortunate  Lincoln  at  the  South.  But, 
about  this  time,  Charles  Lee,  one  of  the  neighbours,  made  a  prediction 
that  the  "  Northern  laurels  of  the  popular  General  would  not  be  long 
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This  unfortunate  event  left  the  State  of  South  Caioliua 
at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Gates  retreated  to  Hills- 
borough, in  North  Carolina.  Comwallis  pursued,  in  the 
hope  of  repossessing  the  whole  region  lying  south  of 
Virginia.  In  this  advance  he  commanded  his  main  force 
in  j>er8on,  while  one  detachment,  under  the  notorious 
Colonel  Tarleton,  ravaged  the  country  nearer  the  sea- 
coast,  and  another,  under  Colonel  Ferguson,  proceeded 
through  the  Highlands,  near  the  upper  frontiers  of  the 
State,  and  across  the  sources  of  the  rivers.  The  principal 
object  expected  of  Ferguson  was  the  rousing  of  the 
Loyalists  in  that  remote  and  sparsely-settled  quarter  to 
rebel  openly  against  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  lend 
their  aid  to  the  British  arms.  While  endeavouring,  with 
considerable  success,  to  carry  out  this  programme,  Fer- 
guson was  advised  by  Cornwallis  of  an  attack  "about  to 
be  made  by  an  American  party  of  seven  hundred  militia, 
under  the  valorous  Colonel  Clarke,  on  the  British  ganison 
then  stationed  at  Augusta.  That  garrison  had,  mean 
time,  held  out  four  days  against  the  attack,  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  were  relieved  by  Colonel  Cruger,  with 
a  large  force,  which  compelled  the  Americans  to  with- 
draw. Ferguson  now  proposed  to  lay  in  wait  for  the 
retreating  Clarke,  at  a  place  called  King's  Mountain. 
But,  while  halting  to  execute  this  design,  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  a  new  enemy — still  so  indefatigable  were  the 
efforts  of  the  Patriots  in  watching  and  harassing  eveiy 
movement  of  the  foe  in  his  triumphal  march.  This  new 
party  was  a  large  number  of  riflemen,  mostly  mounted, 
which  had  been  drawn  together  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  Campbell,  Cleaveland,  Williams,  Sevier,  Shelby, 

in  turning  to  "  Southern  willows,"  wliicli  was  afterward,  in  some 
degree,  verified. 
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There  was  one  thought,  one  hope,  that  blazed  like  a 
star  in  the  gloom  of  Cleaveland's  soul.  He  might  meet 
the  destroyer  of  his  peace  on  the  field.  The  red  gleam 
of  battle  might  reveal  to  him  again  those  hateful  features 
from  which  he  had  torn  the  mask  on  that  hideous  night 
of  rapine.  How  his  heart  leapt — ^how  he  clutched  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  at  the  thought  of  that  possible  meeting! 
The  gloom  of  his  stern  lips  broke  into  a  cruel  smile  as 
that  sweet  hope  of  vengeance  brightened  his  sorrowful 
breast. 

It  a  was  long  ride  from  Valleyton  to  the  place  of  con- 
templated battle  j  but  by  sundown  of  the  first  day  nearly 
half  the  distance  was  accomplished,  and  the  hardy  rangers 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  with  light 
hearts.  The  country  was  wonderfully  beautiful  in  its 
autumnal  garb ;  but,  as  night  drew  on,  the  air  came  down 
from  the  murky  mountains  in  their  rear,  with  a  chilliness 
which  made  the  camp-fires  comfortable  for  the  outer 
man.  The  rude  fare  of  the  riflemen  was  soon  prepared 
and  despatched,  and  they  stretched  themselves  in  their 
blankets  for  a  long  night's  snooze.  Cleaveland  sat  alone 
by  the  feeble  embers  of  a  camp-fire,  on  the  bank  of  the 
running  stream.  He  could  not  sleep,  and  sought  in  vain 
for  a  refuge  from  his  haunting  thoughts.  The  nighc  was 
splendid.  Everything  around  him  was  beautiful  and 
lovely.  The  stars  were  abroad  in  their  olden  glory.  The 
bright  half-moon  was  rising  above  the  poplar  tops  of  the 
opposite  shore,  and  her  holy  splendour  rolled  upon  the 
shimmering  and  peaceful  stream,  and  bathed  the  forms 
of  lus  sleeping  comrades  with  marvellous  sweetness.  Now 
and  then  the  faint  calls  and  responses*  of  his  distant 
pickets  would  come  to  his  ear  in  a  dreamy  way,  or  a 
lonely  whistle  from  some  night-bird  in  the  near  timber 
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•would  echo  out  strangely  on  the  night.  Perhaps  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  soothed  his  aching  heart ;  but, 
presently,  as  if  a  sweeter  balm  was  sent  him  from  above, 
he  heard  the  feur-off  dip  of  a  boatman's  oar,  and,  as  it 
neared  him,  a  melodious  voice  accompanied  it,  and  came 
floating  down  the  moonlit  stream  in  a  pensive  song. 

My  boat  on  the  clear  Catawba's  tide 

Is  drifting  to  the  sea ; 
And  over  the  current  smooth  and  wide 

The  bloomy  borders  be. 
The  bloomy  banks  that  take  the  sun 

All  day  m  a  blissful  dream ; 
And  show  their  forms  when  the  day  is  done 

In  the  glass  of  the  gliding  stream. 
And  my  boat  is  swinging,  swinging  slow, 

With  the  Ught  on  her  folded  wings  ; 
And  under  her  keel,  in  the  crystal  flow. 

Her  tc^mbling  shadow  swings. 
Oh,  dear  to  me  is  the  tender  sweep 

Of  Catawba's  brinmiing  flood ; 
And  dear  the  willows  that  downward  weep. 

And  the  banks,  in  bloom  or  bud. 
It  minds  me  of  the  placid  maid 

Whom  I  loved  in  the  lon^-ago. 
But  whose  course  was  lost  in  the  sombre  shade 

Where  the  Stygian  waters  flow. 
But  I  know  she  floated,  floated  far. 

Till  the  stream  grew  glad  and  bright. 
Like  a  river  of  gold  in  a  chosen  star, 

Or  Catawba's  stream  to-night. 
So  bear  me,  bear  me,  glad  and  free. 

Bright  river  with  verdure  lined ; 
There  heaves  in  sight  the  sxmny  sea 

Where  her  shallop  waits  the  wind. 

As  the  sweet  voice  of  the  singer  ebbed  a»way,  he  swung 
into  view  from  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  willows  he 
hod  sung  of,  and  his  boat  drifted  dreamily  down  the 
shining  stream.  Oleaveland  watched  the  lonely  boatman, 
with  a  feeling  of  envy,  till  he  was  shut  from  sight  by  a 
bend  of  the  river.  And  then,  again,  as  the  dip  of  the 
oars  was  dying  away,  the  pensive  voice  of  the  singer 
was  heard  in  repetition : — 
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It  minds  me  of.  the  placid  maid 

Whom  I  loved  in  the  long-ago. 
But  whose  course  was  lost  in  the  sombre  shade 

Where  the  darker  waters  flow. 

But  I  know  she  floated,  floated  far, 

Till  the  stream  grew  glad  and  bright. 
Like  a  river  of  gold  in  a  happy  star, 

Or  Catawba's  stream  to-night. 

So  bear  me,  bear  me,  glad  and  free. 

Bright  river  with  verdure  lined ; 
There  heaves  in  sight  the  sunny  sea 

Where  her  shallop  waits  the  wind. 

"  How  I  envy  him ! "  mused  the  gloomy  colonel. 
^'  And  yet,  might  I  not  take  a  lesson  from  the  boatman's 
pensive  song  1  His  love  is  dead,  beyond  his  mortal  ken 
and  hope ;  yet  he  knows  that '  her  shallop  but  waits  the 
wind '  that  shall  bear  him  through  eternity  by  her 'side. 
My  love  is,  in  all  probability,  alive ;  but  where  1 — ^in  what 
hands  ?     Heaven  help  her  !     She  may  need  ifc ! " 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  relapsed  into  his  former 
mood  of  sombre  contemplation.  Presently,  as  if  worn  out 
by  his  own  harassing  thoughts,  he  stretched  himself  by 
the  remains  of  the  fire,  and  slumber  at  last  came  to  his 
relief. 

It  was  probably  in  the  dead  of  night  when  the  deepest 
hush  presided  over  the  sleeping  camp,  that  a  swift  but 
silent  canoe,  impelled  by  the  stealthy  paddle  of"an  Indian, 
gEded  out  from  beneath  those  overhaiiging  trees  above 
the  eamp.  It  n^ared,  and  at  length  touched,  the  shore 
without  a  splash,  and  the  inmate  leaped  lightly  to  the 
turf.  At  first  he  crouched  close  to  the  ground,  and 
made  his  "Way  to  the  top  of  the  bank  with  the 
utmost  caution,  for  the  call  of  the  distant  sentinels  had 
made  him  aware  of  the  presence  of  armed  men.  But 
seeing  that  the  camp  was  asleep,  he  raised  his  tall  figure 
to  its  full  height,  and  began  to  examine  the  difiTerent 
forms,  as  if  searching  for  some  one.     Near  by  lay  the 
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sleeping  colonel,  his  face  upturned  to  the  moon,  which 
was  now  almost  in  the  zenith ;  and,  ask  the  keen  eye  of 
the  savage  rested  upon  him,  it  was  evident  that  this  was 
the  form  for  which  he  was  seeking.  As  noiseless  as  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  the  Indian  glided  up  to  the  prostrate 
sleeper,  with  parted  lips  and  a  haggard,  anxious  face. 
And  yet  he  drew  no  knife,  he  detached  no  tomahawk 
from  his  belt,  as  one  might  have  expected,  had  the  Indian 
been  seen ;  no,  he  only  drew  a  little  scrap  of  smooth  * 
white  birch-bark  from  the  pouch  at  his  belt,  and,  stooping 
on  one  knee,  made  it  fast  to  the  colonel's  coat-sleeve. 
Having  accomplished  this  without  arousing  the  sleeper, 
the  Indian  glided  back  to  his  canoe  as  silently  as  he  had 
left  it,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was  far  down  the  river 
and  out  of  sight. 

When  the  shrill  blare  of  the  bugle  aroused  the 
I'angers  at  break  of  day  to  resume  their  march,  the 
colonel  was  amazed  to  find  the  piece  of  bark  pinned 
to  his  sleeve.  His  astonishment  was  augmented  after 
he  had  detached  it  and  read  thereon,  pencilled  in  rude 
capitals,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  an  urchin  at  a  primer-school, 
these  words  :— 

"  FeaT  twt  for  tlie  Lily  of  tJie  Vale,  Site  is  alive  and 
safe.  "  Wandalo." 

Not  doubting  the  genuineness  of  this  warning,  as  he 
was  aware  that  Wandalo  could  read,  and  was,  therefoi'e, 
capable  of  the  inscription  on  the  bark,  the  colonel  was, 
nevertheless,  astonished  to  think  of  how  the  missive  hsutl 
been  fastened  to  his  coat.  He  made  no  mention  of  the 
circumstance  to  any  one,  however,  contenting  himself 
Avith  sharply  questioning  the  sentinels.  Of  course  they 
knew  nothing,  having  been  posted  back  from  the  banks 
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of  the  sU*eaiu,  so  that  the  colonel  gradually  came  to  the 
correct  conclusion  that  it  was  by  the  river  that  the  mes- 
sage had  been  accomplished.  He  had  never  shared  in 
Mr.  Gwin's  opinion  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Indian 
— that  is,  he  believed  him  to  be  in  some  sort  of  com- 
plicity with  the  Tories ;  but  there  was  something  about 
this  warning  which  seemed  to  bear  the  impress  of  tinith. 
He  knew  that,  whatever  of  revenge  and  hatred  Wandalo 
might  cherish  against  the  party  who  had  slain  his  sons, 
his  fatherly  fondness  for  the  lovely  heiress  of  Misty  Mount 
was  genuine  and  profound.  This  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  savage  really  knew  that  what  he  had  written 
was  true.  Perhaps  the  colonel  was  a  little  over-credu- 
lous in  thus  hastily  imbibing  comfort  from  the  mys- 
terious missive;  but  his  mii^d  was  wofuUy  depressed, 
and  anything  in  the  shape  of  hope  was  grateful  and 
solacing.  At  any  rate,  it  was  with  a  much  lighter  heart 
and  sunnier  face  than  the  day  befoi-e  that  he  now  pro- 
ceeded  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Again  halting  on  the  banks  of  the  river  as  night  fell, 
this  time  but  a  few  miles  from  the  base  of  Kling's  Moun- 
tain, the  band  were  met  by  a  courier  from  General  Gates. 
By  this  messenger  the  commander  received  intelligence 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  red-coats  were  entrenched  on 
the  mountain,  also  a  map  of  the  region,  with  an  order 
from  the  General,  commanding  him  to  begin  the  attack 
upon  his  side  of  the  mountain  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  co-operating  forces,  under  Campbell 
and  Sevier,  would  shortly  afterward  storm  the  heights 
from  the  southern  slope. 

They  slept  on  their  rifles,  with  a  doubled  line  of 
pickets,  and,  at  the  fii-st  streak  in  the  sky,  were  mounted 
and  cautiously  on  the  move. 
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*'  King's  Mountain  "  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  dignity 
with  which  its  name  would  seem  to  invest  it,  being 
merely  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  the  lower  half  of 
the  slopes  being  rather  lightly  timbered  and  of  easy 
ascent.  Nevertheless,  the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain 
is  exceedingly  rough  and  steep,  thickly  grown  with  pines 
and  firs,  and  affording  an  excellent  natui-al  defence; 
while  the  summit,  being  almost  as  flat  as  a  table,  thirty 
or  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  comparatively  unwooded, 
forms  an  admirable  area  for  the  planting  of  guns,  as  well 
as  the  manoeuvring  of  troops. 

The  riflemen  could  see  the  British  ensign  flaunting 
above  the  sharp  pine-tops  around  the  summit;  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  enemy  had  not  been  caught 
napping.  For,  as  the  rangers  moved  up  the  easy  lower 
slopes  in  close  order,  the  loud  report  of  cannon  reverbe- 
rated among  the  crags,  and  a  cannon-ball  went  whizzing 
over  their  heads. 

"  They'll  have  to  shoot  better  than  that,  colonel,"  said 
Lieutenant  Wilton,  Cleaveland's  second  in  command,  who 
rode  at  his  side. 

"  Perhaps  they  will,"  was  the  reply.  "  Trot  out,  lads,'' 
continued  the  colonel ;  and  the  band  moved  up  the  hill 
at  a  brisker  pace. 

As  the  order  was  given,  another  ball  came  hurtling 
over  their  heads,  this  time  in  much  closer  proximity  than 
before  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  red-coat  gunners  were 
getting  a  much  better  range.  Indeed,  pretty  soon,  the 
iron  messengers  came  crashing  through  the  woods  at  an 
alarming  rate.  One  ol^  the  riflemen  fell  dead  from  his 
horse,  and  another  one,  badly  wounded  by  a  splinter,  was 
unhorsed  a  few  seconds  thereafter.  Then  the  boom  of 
ordnance  further  away  apprised  them  that  the  co-operat- 
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ing  forces  were,  probably,  ascending  the  mountain  on  its 
opposite  side. 

"  Halt ! "  cried  the  sharp,  clear  voice  of  Gleaveland,  as 
the  party  reached  the  almost  impenetrable  timber  of  the 
second  rise  of  the  mountain. 

They  halted  and  dismounted,  tethering  their  animals  to 
the  trees,  and  forming  in  line,  with  their  rifles  ready. 

"Look  well  to  your  flints,  lads,  and  wait  the  word. 
We'll  be  the  first  to  reach  the  top,"  cried  Cleaveland. 

"  Forward,  now  ! "  he  continued ;  "  forward — mabch  ! " 
and  the  gallant  band  moved  briskly  up  through  the  trees, 
which,  however,  were  so  dense  as  to  materially  mar  the 
solidity  of  theii*  column. 

It  soon  became  more  open,  though,  and,  with  a  fierce 
backwoods  war-whoop,  the  Kentuckians  rushed  to  the 
summit  and  delivered  a  telling  volley  among  the  red-coats. 
The  gunnei-s  were  shot  at  the  cannon,  und  the  piece 
effectually  spiked,  before  the  enemy  could  recover  fron*. 
the  suddenness  of  the  onset.  But  they  soon  rallied 
with  the  bayonet,  when  the  riflemen,  clubbing  theii- 
guns,  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  retired  a  shoi-t 
distance  down  the  slope,  to  reload  under  cover  of 
the  timber.  And  now,  the  ringing  cheers  of  Colo- 
nel Campbell's  men  came  from  the  other  side,  fol- 
lowed by  the  simultaneous  crash  of  their  rifles,  and 
the  enemy  were  compelled  to  give  the  largest  share  of 
their  attention  to  these  new  and  more  numerous  assail- 
ants. They  were  likewise  driven  back  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ;  when  the  third  party  of  stormers  under  the 
lead  of  the  brave  Colonels  Shelby  and  Williams,  burst 
over  the  summit  and  poured  in  their  compliments,  and 
the  suiTOunded  British  were  barely  in  time  to  repulse  this 
attack  mth  the  bayonet  before  Cleaveland's  party  were 
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a^^ain  at  the  edge  of  the  flat  summit,  pouring  in  another 
galling  volley  on  their  backs. 

"Take  to  the  trees,  lads  !"  shouted  Cleaveland;  and 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  riflemen  seemed  to  have  vanished  in 
air,  so  quickly  did  they  obey  the  order  and  their  back- 
woods training,  and  dart  into  cover,  behind  trees,  stumps, 
logs,  and  rocks,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  desultory  but 
effective  fire. 

<'  Huzza !  There  comes  Campbell  again !''  shouted 
Lieutenant  Wilton,  from  his  perch  in  the  fork  of  an  elm- 
tree,  and  he  brought  up  his  piece  to  his  shoulder,  and  let 
it  off  gleefully,  as  he  spoke. 

Sure  enough,  again  Campbell's  brave  fellows  broke 
over  the  summit,  pouring  in  their  deadly  fire,  while 
Shelby  made  his  second  attack  almost  simultaneously  from 
another  quarter. 

The  enemy,  though  vastly  preponderating  in  numbers, 
could  reply  but  poorly  with  their  wide-shooting  muskets, 
and  relied  on  the  bayonet.  Again  and  again  would  they 
drive  their  assailants  down  the  mountain,  only  to  pam 
to  a  fresh  party  in  their  rear. 

"Be  ready,  lads!  be  ready!"  shouted  Cleaveland,  as 
Shelby's  indomitable  heroes  appeared  a  third  time  at  the 
top,  pouring  in  their  volley,  and  this  time  holding  their 
own  against  the  hitherto  irresistible  bayonets,  with  clubbed 
rifles,  pistols,  and  swords. 

"  Break  cover, and  fall  inline!"  cried  Cleaveland  again, 
and,  almost  sooner  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  concealed 
hunters  were  in  solid  column  on  the  open  ground,  with 
but  small  loss  so  far. 

"  Forward — march  !  This  time  we  don't  break  !" 
roai'ed  the  colonel,  waving  his  sword  above  his  head, 
and  the  merry  men  sprung  forward. 
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Crack !  crack !  Bang !  bang !  And  again  their 
pieces  were  unerringly  discharged,  while  Campbell's 
"screamers"  simultaneously  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  also  held  their  ground  against  the  charging 
bayonets. 

"Club  yoiu*  guns,  and  strike  *em  down!"  shouted 
Cleaveland,  as  the  bristling  surge  of  bayonets  rushed 
towards  him. 

In  a  few  seconds  came  the  shock.  The  regulars  and 
Tories,  led  on  by  the  gallant  Ferguson,  sword  in  hand, 
burst  like  a  devastating  torrent  upon  the  heroic  riflemen, 
who  defended  themselves  the  best  way  they  could,  giving 
club-blows  for  bayonet  thrusts — ^felling,  dying,  but  stand- 
ing firm,  while  Campbell  and  Shelby's  men  came  on  from 
the  opposite  side,  with  triumphant  shouts. 

In  a  few  moments  an  indescribable  meUe  ensued ;  a 
confused  mass  of  yelling,  striking,  thrusting  men,  with 
the  shrill  tones  of  command  occasionally  springing  up 
an  octave  higher  than  the  general  roar.  Cleaveland  was 
bravely  battling  in  the  midst  of  the  foe,  when  a  fierce, 
terrible,  joyous  shout  greeted  him,  and  he  turned  to  per- 
ceive the  figure  of  Heartstead  Gleason  making  at  him 
througb  the  press. 

"  Thank  God  !  it  has  come  at  last ! "  ejaculated  Cleave- 
land, fervently  ;  and,  answering  the  challenge  of  his  foe- 
man  with  a  war-cry  as  fierce  and  as  deadly,  he  sprung 
toward  him. 

^  For  one  wild  instant  they  hung  together,  their  meeting 
blades  ringing  as  they  clashed,  but  a  sudden  eddy  in  the 
fierce  tide  in  which  they  were  engulfed  swept  them  apart 
before  a  blow  could  be  struck. 

In  vain  did  Cleaveland  struggle  to  reach  his  enemy,  but 
the  smoke  now  hid  him,  and  the  baffled  avenger  bit  his 
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lip  in  anger,  and  sought  other  foes.  The  regulai^,  wearied 
by  the  repeated  charges  they  had  made,  were  gradually 
losing  ground,  when  Ferguson,  frantic  at  the  pix)spect  of 
defeat,  sprung  at  Cleaveland,  pistol  in  one  hand,  sword  in 
the  other. 

"  Surrender !  you  dastard  rebel  !  "  he  shouted. 

"  Not  this  time,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

Crack  went  Ferguson's  pistol.  The  American  felt  the 
hot  ball  sear  his  cheek,  but  sprung  forward  with  waving 
sword.  Their  weapons  met,  and  Ferguson  thrust  fiercely. 
Cleaveland  received  the  blade  of  his  opponent  in  his  coat- 
sleeve,  and,  by  a  sudden  twist  of  his  arm,  broke  the 
weapon  in  two ;  before  the  Britisher  could  recover,  the 
blade  of  the  American  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  expiring  almost  instantly. 

With  Ferguson's  fell  the  despair  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
plete. They  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  main 
body,  however,  reached  the  enclosure  in  the  centre,  where 
their  tents  were  situated.  The  victorious  riflemen  again 
formed  into  their  separate  columns,  and  advanced  to 
complete  their  work,  with  deafening  cheers.  But  they 
were  met  by  a  messenger  requesting  a  parley,  which  was 
granted  by  Colonel  Campbell,  who  had  assumed  command 
of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Americans.  In  a  few 
moments,  the  enemy  capitulated,  and  were  immediately 
surrounded  and  disarmed  by  the  exultiDg  backwoodsmen 
and  mountaineers. 

So  closed  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  with  victory 
to  the  American  arms. 

The  British  loss  was  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  one  hundred  regulars  and  seven  hundred  Loyalists 
or  Tories  taken  prisonera,  with  two  cannon  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  stand  of  anus.    The  American  loss  was 
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comparatively  trifling  in  numbers,  but  the  gallant  Colonel 
Williams  was  included  among  the  slain. 

"  Thus,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  Comwallis  encoun- 
tered, at  the  very  commencement  of  his  invading  cam- 
paign, with  a  stinging  defeat,  which  comprised  the  de- 
struction of  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  his  army,  the 
cutting  off  of  all  his  expected  supplies  from  the  Tories  of 
the  upper  country,  and  the  advance  of  a  large  body  of 
victorious  mountaineers  upon  the  van  of  his  march. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
retire  again  to  Camden,  with  the  intention,  of  refreshing 
and  reinforcing  his  army  for  a  new  attempt.  He  after- 
ward moved  to  Winnsborough,  and  there  awaited  rein- 
forcements, which  did  not  reach  him  until  the  last  part 
of  October." 

Cleaveland  closely  scrutinized  the  prisoners.  To  his 
great  disappointment  and  chagrin,  he  found  that  Gleason 
must  have  been  one  of  the  few  who  had  escaped.  Confi- 
dent that  this  man  was  the  villain  from  whom  the  captive 
maiden  had  the  most  to  fear,  his  gloomy  forebodings  re- 
turned to  him  in  their  full  force.  For,  now  that  the 
villain  had  escaped  the  fatality  of  war,  would  he  not 
return  immediately  to  his  victim?  The  thought  was 
maddening  in  the  extreme;  but  there  was  no  present 
remedy,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his 
command  at  this  moment,  when  victory  was  to  be  im- 
proved, for  a  flying  visit  to  Misty  Mount. 

The  fight  had  lasted  many  hours,  and,  as  night  fell, 
the  weary  troops  built  their  camp-fires  on  the  field,  while 
detachments  were  detailed  to  assist  the  surgeons  in  the 
care  of  thei  wounded  and  to  bury  the  dead. 

As  upon  the  first  night  of  his  march,  Cleavelartd  was 
anxious  and  restless,  and,  when  most  of  the  troops,  victors 
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and  vanquished,  were  reposing  in  the  moonlight,  he  sat, 
as  before,  alone  and  despairing,  by  a  camp-fire.  Unable 
to  control  his  anxiety,  which  every  moment  increased, 
he  strolled  around  the  plain,  and  ab  length,  hardly  caiing 
whither  his  steps  tended,  he  went  down  the  mountain 
among  the  trees.  The  deeper  gloom  of  the  forest  seemed 
to  accord  more  congenially  with  the  mood  of  his  spirit. 
As  he  walked  through  the  trees  toward  a  little  open 
glade,  which  he  had  descried,  he  heard  the  sound  of  other 
footsteps  than  his  own,  and  he  pausbd  expectantly,  with 
his  hand,  on  his  sword.  The  footsteps  came  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  were  very  near.  To  his  utter, 
joyous  astonishment,  a  human  form  strode  into  the  bright 
moonlight  of  the  little  glade,  and  that  form  was  Heart- 
stead  Gleason's ! 

Cleaveland  unsheathed  his  weapon,  and  sprung  to  meet 
him. 

"  At  last !  at  last !"  he  shouted,  with  a  terrible  rapture 
in  his  tones. 

Heartstead  also  drew  his  weapon.  On  the  gloomy, 
haggard  visage  of  the  yoimg  Tory  there  also  sat  an  ex- 
pression of  grim  satisfaction  as  he  faced  his  foe. 

"  This  is  to  be  to  the  death  ! "  he  growled.  "  Thank 
Heaven,  we  are  alone  !  " 

"  Aye,  thank  Heaven,  we  a/re  alone  !"*  exclaimed 
Cleaveland ;  and  he  crossed  swords  with  his  enemy 
without  further  preface. 

It  was  a  terrible  thuig,  these  lonely  men  preparing 
for  a  deadly  contest,  there  in  the  profound,  moonlighted 
solitude  of  that  little  glade  in  the  forest.  Both  dexterous 
swordsmen,  they  fought  for  many  moments  in  silent 
suspense,  without  either  attaining  any  particular  ad- 
vantage.     At  length,  however,  Cleaveland  was  slightly 
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wounded  in  the  hand,  and  retaliated  by  pricking  his 
adversary  in  return.  Then  Heartstead,  losing  patience, 
rushed  in  desperately,  and  was  met  by  a  hand  as  steady, 
a  temper  as  fierce,  as  his  own.  They  closed.  In  the 
terrible  struggle  which  ensued,  Cleaveland  received 
another  and  severe  wound.  The  fight  merged  into  a 
-kind  of  desperate  wrestle  with  their  left  hands,  their 
swords  playing  fiercely  from  their  right.  An  unlucky 
twig  or  tuft  of  grass  caught  the  colonel's  foot  as  he  was 
manoeuvring  backward,  and  he  fell  heavily,  the  onset  of 
the  Tory  being  so  close  and  impetuous  that  he  also  stumbled 
and  fell  upon  his  prostrate  foe.  Almost  despairing,  but 
gathering  his  remaining  strength,  Cleaveland  was  pre- 
paring for  a  superhuman  effort  to  release  himself  and 
continue  the  contest,  when  he  was  astonished  to  feel  his 
adversary  still  lying  heavily,  but  almost  motionless,  upon 
him.  Casting  him  off,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  when  the 
prostrate  Heartstead  rolled  over,  his  face  uppermost,  and 
a  little  lill  of  blood  was  spouting  from  a  wound  in  his 
breast  He  had  stumbled  forward  with  his  whole  weight 
on  the  point  of  the  colonel's  sword ;  and  the  contest  was 
over.  He  still  breathed,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
'wound  was  mortal,  for  the  life-blood  sprung  out  in  fitful 
jets  with  every  heave  of  the  laboui-ing  chest.  His  cheek 
was  very  white,  and  his  eyes  rolled  terribly,  as  he  made  a 
feeble  motion  with  his  hand  for  his  adversary  to  draw 
nearer.  Cleaveland  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  dying  man, 
and  inclined  his  ear  to  catch  his  last  words. 

"  Forgive — forgive  me  ! "  gasped  the  sufferer,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  "  Ida  is  safe  as  yet — but  still  in  danger 
— hid  in  cavern — northern  side  Misty  Mount — half-way 
up.  Lose  not  a  moment !  Fly  to  her !  *  She  is  still  in 
danger— awful  danger  1    Judith,  the  fiend — the — " 
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The  death-rattle  in  his  throat  cut  short  the  disconnected 
sentence.  The  wounded  Tory  clutched  the  grass  with 
his  outstretched  hands,  gasped  for  breath,  and  fell  back — 
a  corpse. 

Cleaveland  arose  to  his  feet  and  eyed  the  body  of  liis 
foe  with  that  mournful,  respectful  glance  wliicli  is  the 
victor's  tribute  to  vanquished  valour.  There  were  rem- 
nants of  manly  beauty  in  the  white  face  of  the  dead 
Tory — old,  old  beauty,  it  is  true,  long  since  depraved  and 
almost  obliterated,  but  a  beauty  which  might  have 
promised  better  things  in  better  days.  But  such  feelings 
as  were  produced  in  the  victor  by  this  mournful  spectacle 
soon  gave  place  to  livelier  and  more  important  emotions. 

From  what  he  had  gathered  from  the  brief  confession 
of  the  dying  man,  it  was  evident  that  Ida  was  still  in 
imminent  peril — from  whom  he  could  scarcely  imagine,  as 
he  had  never  before  heard  of  Judith ;  nevertheless  his 
anxiety  was  strung  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  returned  to 
the  camp,  to  confer  with  his  superior  immediately,  and, 
cost  what  it  might,  procure  a  furlough  to  revisit  the  valley. 

But  this  ceremony  was  saved  him  by  his  meeting 
Colonel  Campbell — who  had  been  roiLsed  from  his 
slumber  by  a  courier  from  General  Gates — and  his  being 
presented  with  an  order  from  the  Commander  in-Chief, 
ordering  him)  Cleaveland,  to  return  with  his  command  to 
Valleyton  at  the  earliest  moment,  to  prevent  a  rising  of 
the  Tory  population,  which  was  momentarily  appre- 
hended. Overjoyed  at  this  intelligence,  Cleaveland 
hastily  nan-ated  the  duel  in  wliich  he  had  just  been 
engaged,  with  the  request  that  the  colonel  would  have 
the  body  of  his  foeman  interred  before  leaving  the  moun- 
tain; which  was  readily  granted.  Cleaveland — who 
seemed  to  be  proof  against  fatigue  and  sleeplessness — then 
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busied  himself  for  ihe  remainder  of  ikte  night  with  pre- 
parations for  his  journey  north-westward.  At  break  of 
day  his  battle-thinned  and  war-worn  troop  of  veterans 
were  mustered  for  their  departure  at  beat  of  drum  and 
blast  of  bugle,  and,  after  a  warm  parting  from  their 
brothers  in  arms,  they  proceeded  down  the  mountain 
side,  leaving  behind  them  the  gory  field  in  whose  con- 
quest they  had  borne  so  honourable  a  part.  Eeaching 
the  commencement  of  the  second  descent,  whare  their 
horses  were  picketed,  the  little  cavalcade— now  number- 
ing scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty — ^remounted,  and  were 
soon  galloping,  hot  haste,  in  the  direction  of  Yalleyton. 


CHAPTER   X. 


JUDITH. 


FLEAKOB. — We  will  have  rain  anon. 
IST  UUBDBBEB. — Let  it  come  down. 

Macbieth. 

Afteb  Heartstead's  departxire  from  the  cavern,  the 
captive  passed  the  time  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  fear  as 
to  what  might  be  the  next  attempt — scarcely  trusting 
herself  to  slumber,  though  worn  out  with  anxiety  and 
long  vigils.  The  days  and  nights  went  over  her  in  her 
subterranean  dungeon  without  her  knowledge.  It  was 
always  night  to  her;  whenever  she  looked  out  of  her 
lattice,  and  glanced  upward  through  the  gloom  of  the 
echoing  chasm,  she  saw  the  stars  shining  brightly.  So 
she  seemed  to  lose  all  account  of  the  flight  of  time,  and 
her  terrible  anidety  grew  into  a  morbid,  all-possessuig 
fear,  which  seemed  to  be  blighting  her  to  the  grave. 
When,  overpowered,  she  would  occasionally  relapse  into 
a  fitful  slumber,  the  least  sound  would  arouse  her,  and 
she  expected,  the  next  instant,  to  hear  the  noisy  bolts 
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withdrawn,  and  to  behold  the  form  of  Heartatead. 
Jndith  entered' ev^y  now  and  then,  to  iHring  her  water 
and  fyody  and  to  replenish  the  lamp  with  oil.  She  stajyi 
nMLint^n'ned  the  meek,  obseqnions  mannef  with  "^hich  Ae 
had  at  first  undertaken  to  deceive  her  viotim ;  but  Ida 
had  grown  to  distrust  her,  and  came  to  receire  her 
attentions  in  gloomy  silence. 

Once,  Judii^  having  forgotten  to  hoLi  the  door,  the 
pnsoner  was  filled  with  a  vague  hope  that  her  delivexsmce 
was  at  hand.  She  waited  till  the  steps  of  her  gaoler  had 
died  away,  and  then  tremblii^y  tried  to  open  the  masshre 
panel.  After  having  almost  exhausted  her  streogth  in 
fruitless  efforts,  the  portal  at  last  yielded  and  swung  open* 
The  trembling  captive  shrunk  back  fix>m  the  prolbuad 
gloom  by  which  she  found  herself  confronted;  £)r  the 
door  had  opened  into  the  vast  inner  temple  of  the  cavern*. 
Taking  courage,  however,  and  with  a  prayer  to  God  ob 
her  lips,  the  maiden  took  the  glimmering  lamp  which 
lighted  her  cell,  and  pvoceeded  with  cautious  footst^s 
out  mto  the  gloom.  The  lamp  was  a  feeble  aid,  but  it 
wa»  &r  better  than  none.  She  crept  around  the  w^  of 
the  cavern,  not  daring  to  go  stra^ht  across,  as  her  im. 
agination  depicted  some  frightful  gulf  of  horrors  aa  exist- 
ing somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  unexplored  cave,  ^e 
went  around  by  the  wall,  to  the  left  of  her  dungeon  door,, 
and  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  before  she  noticed  a 
small  deft  in  the  wall  of  the  cave.  Curiously  grasping 
the  thin  edge  of  a  long,  fiat  rock,  which  seemed  to  be 
loosely  set  against  the  opening,  i^e  ^i^^as  much  surpnsed  to 
find  that  the  rock  was  not  only  light  and^  easily  handled,, 
but  that  she  could  displace  it.  Setting  down  her  lamp, 
she  exerted  herself,  and  di*ew  away  the  thin  stone^  like  a 
folding-door,  and.was  further  surpiised  to  see  revealed  a 
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square-sbaped  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  cavern,  which 
would  easily  admit  a  human  form.  Determined  to  exploi-e 
still  further,  she  took  up  her  lamp,  and,  stooping  low, 
made  her  way  into  the  opening,  when  she  suddenly  found 
herself  in  a  small  sub-cavern,  fiilly  as  capacious  as  her 
own  cell,  but  apparently  not  lately .  entered,  as  nothing 
about  the  rude  walls  or  ceiling  bore  tokens  of  the  smooth- 
ing hand  of  artificial  improvement.  After  she  had  i*e- 
traoed  her  steps  and  easily  replaced  the  slab  before  the 
opening,  she  paused  in  thought.  If  she  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  her  escape — ^if  she  was  again  immured 
in  her  dungeon,  and  another  attempt  made  upon  her  life 
or  honour — ^what  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  if  she 
were  only  enabled  to  fly  to  this  natural  dungeon — of 
whose  existence,  in  all  probability,  her  captors  were  in 
ignorance — shut  herself  in,  and  bide  her  time  for  escape. 
But,  alas !  the  thought  of  that  adamantine  door  of  her 
dungeon  forced  her  to  abandon  her  hope  so  soon  as 
formed.  She  proceeded  on  her  uncertain  way  around  the 
great  cave,  and  was  at  length  again  filled  with  hope  by 
the  appearance  of  a  faint  white  glimmer,  as  of  her  long- 
lost  daylight,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  opening  a 
few  paces  in  front  of  her.  Alroj^t  satisfied  that  this  must 
be  the  entrance  proper  to  the  cave,  the  trembling  captive 
sprung  toward  it  with  a  nimbler  step.  It  was,  indeed; 
the  entrance  she  had  guessed  it  to  be;  but,  before  she 
could  take  a  step  into  it,  she  started  back  with  a  cry  of 
terror ;  for  the  dark  figure  of  Judith  rose  like  a  ghost  in 
her  path.  If  Ida  still  retained  a  doubt  as  to  Judith's 
treachery,  that  doubt  must  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
dark,  mocking  smile  ithat  wreathed  the  scornful  lips  of 
the  quadroon. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  the  latter  seized  her  treni- 
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bling  victim  by  the  wrist,  snatched  the  lamp  from  her 
hand^  and  almost  dragged  her  straight  across  the  vast 
chamber  to  her  former  dungeon.  Thrusting  the  captive 
within  the  open  door,  and  following  her  in,  the  quadroou 
replaced  the  lamp  on  its  dangling  chain.  Then,  sud- 
denly grasping  the  other  wrist  of  her  victim,  she  forced 
her  back  upon  the  couch,  and,  before  the  terrified 
Ida  could  utter  a  shriek  or  make  a  struggle,  the  quick 
hand  of  the  quadroon  had  taken  the  precious  dagger 
from  its  concealment  in  her  bosom.  The  unhappy  victim 
expected,  the  next  instant,  to  feel  the  lost  weapon  quiver- 
ing in  her  heart.  But  Judith  merely  smiled  again,  with 
that  dark  smile  of  hers,  stuck  the  captured  prize  in  her 
belt,  and  departed  without  a  word,  clanging  the  heavy 
door  to  behind  her,  and  shooting  the  bolts  with  spiteful 
vehemence. 

Greatly  terrified  with  what  had  passed,  the  unfortunate 
victim  gave  way  to  tears,  believing  herself  as  indeed  lost. 
The  iron  firmness  and  steady  courage  with  which  she 
seemed  to  have  been  endowed  since  her  capture,  returned, 
however,  ere  long,  to  her  breast,  and  she  paced  the  floor 
of  her  prison,  pale,  but  collected.  Now,  since  her  precious, 
heaven-sent  dagger  was  gone,  she  knew  not  upon  what  to 
rely ;  and,  at  length,  as  she  had  done  many  times  before, 
fell  upon  her  knees,  and  implored  the  aid  of  her  God, 
since  by  man  she  seemed  forsaken.  Much  comforted,  she 
arose,  and  continued  her  busy  thoughts  of  escape.  Her 
faculties  were  sharpened  by  this  additional  peril,  and 
whetted  by  the  glimpse  of  daylight  which  she  had  lately 
caught.  Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  upon  her,  that 
perhaps  the  sub-cavern  which  she  had  discovered  but  a 
few  paces  from  her  own  door,  might  have  a  natural 
opening  into  the  wall  of  the  chasm  in  the  rear,  something 
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in  the  maimer  of  her  own  window.     In  an  instant  she 
was  at  the  window,  and  sitting  half-way  out  of  it,  with 
her  lamp  upraised.      Could  it    be?      Scarcely    twelve 
inches  from  the  side  of  her  lattice  she  discovered  a  small 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  chasm — a  very  little  hole  indeed, 
but  one  into  which  she  could  thrust  her  arm  to  the 
elbow.     Forgetful  of  the  tremendous  gulf  that  yawned 
beneath,  with  trembling  eagerness  she  rapidly  enlarged 
the  aperture  by  tearing  away  fragment  after  fragment  of 
the  loose,  soft  rode  by  whioh  she  was  environed.     Soon 
an  opening  was  made  amply  sufficient  to  admit  her  form ; 
she  prepared  to  enter  her  new-found  sanctuary.      But 
then,  for  the  first  time,  did  the  thought  of  the  hideous, 
unknown  depths  below,  recur  to  her  mind,  with  all  its 
force.     Commending  herself  to  God,  she  set  the  lamp 
just  within  the  opening,  and  commenced  the  perilous  feat 
with  the  utmost  caution.     In  a  few  seconds  she  was  in 
the  nei^bouring  cave,  lamp  in  hand.     A  moment's  ex- 
amination convinced  her  that  her  new  sanctua:ry  was 
identical     with    the    one    she    had    discovered,     and 
previoudy  entered.     The  slab  was  as  she  had  placed  it 
over  the  outer  ^trance,  but  she  did  not  remove  it, 
knowing  that  another  attempt  to  escape  by  the  main 
cavern  would  be  a  fruitless  and  perilous  task.     It  was 
enough  for  her,  for  the  presMit,  to  know  that  she  had  a 
secret  hiding-place  to  which  to  flee  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Much  of  the  same  sort  of  stone  or  slate,  with  which 

she  had  blocked  up  the  front  entrance,  was  lying  in  the 

cave,  some  of  it  quite  loose.     Detaching  a  large,  thin 

^slab,  she  propped  it  up   against  the  window  she  had 

contrived,  and  found  it  to  fit  pretty  well. 

She  calculated  that  she  could  escape  into  this  cell,  and 
f^hut  herself  in,,  in  a  little  less  time  than  it  usually  took 
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to  shoot  back  the  m^my  bolts,  and  open  her  own  dun- 
geon door  from  without.  She  also  thought  that,  by  a 
glance  through  the  key-hole  of  that  door,  she  could  make 
herself  aware  of  the  character  and  intention  of  the  person 
about  to  enter,  and  immediately,  in  case  of  need,  beat  a 
mysterious  retreat.  Wonderfully  elated  at  her  new 
discovery,  the  maiden  took  down  the  slab  from  the  chasm- 
opening,  and  returned  through  her  own  lattice  with  her 
lamp  in  her  hand. 

But  she  was  not  contented  until  she  had  made  many 
successive  trips  from  one  cave  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
make  herself  accustomed  to  the  sensation  of  the  deep 
chasm  beneath  her  feet,  and  to  increase  her  nimbleness 
in  making  the  transit. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   RESCUE. 

Upok  the  third  morning  which  succeede4  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  Judith  was  standing  just  within  the 
outer  entrance  of  the  great  cave,  when  the  lofty  figure 
of  the  Indian  chief  appeared  before  her  from  without. 
He  was  frightfully  emaciated ;  a  great  fever  was  burning 
in  his  eyes,  and  be  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  journey, 
his  garments  were  so  torn  and  soiled. 

"  Wandalo  is  obedient  to  the  Passion-Flower,"  he  said, 
humbly,  and  in  strangely  hollow  toi).es. 

"  Yes,  you  are  indeed  true,  my  glorious  lover  ! " 
exclaimed  Judith.  "But  what  do  you  bring?  You 
were  at  the  battle  1 " 

He  pointed  to  a  bloody  bandage  on  his  arm  by  way 
of  answer. 

"  But  Heartstead — ^where  is  he  1" 
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"  The  trampler  of  the  Lily  is  before  the  throne  of  the 
Great  Gardener." 

"  What  mean  you  r* 

"  He  is  dead." 

A  fierce  exclamation  broke  from  the  lips  of  the 
quadroon  at  this  intelJigence.  In  a  few  hurried  words, 
Wandalo  related  the  occurrences  of  the  battle — the  fight, 
the  British  defeat,  and  the  midnight  duel,  to  which  he 
had  been  a  witness. 

"  The  lightnings  kill  you  !  Why  didn't  yon  aid  the 
Toiy]"  cried  Judith,  wrathfully. 

"  When  two  braves  are  equally  pitted,  breast  to  breast, 
the  Thunder-Mocker  does  not  cast  his  power  in  either 
scale,"  was  the  proud  reply. 

"  Forgive  my  anger,  Wandalo  !  Besides,  you  could 
not  aid^  if  he  died  in  the  moment  of  apparent  victory." 

She  leaned  her  head  a  moment  on  her  hand,  as  if  lost 
in  thought. 

"  The  moment  is  near — very  near,  Wandalo,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  The  moment  when  we  two  shall  take  to  the  distant 
mountains,"  she  added. 

He  sprung  forward  and  embraced  her  with  trembling 
tenderness. 

"  Come,  my  Passion-Flower,  come  ;  let  us  go  at  once," 
he  cried.  "  Joy  shall  come  upon  us  from  the  cloiids  ;  we 
will  wither  together  in  the  distant  dingles.  Come,  let 
us  go.  What !  and  the  sweet  Lily  is  to  be  left  in  her 
whiteness  1 " 

"  Yea ;  in  her  whiteness,  but  not  in  her  bloom,"  was 
the  somljre  reply.     "  Wandalo,  wait  till  I  return." 

"  Stay ;  why  do  you  leave  me  ? "  he  cried,  as  she  turned 
into  the  cavern. 
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"  To  pluck  the  Lily  from  her  stalk,"  said  Judith,  with 
a  terrible  smile,  at  the  same  time  touching  the  bright 
dagger  in  her  belt,  with  a  menacing  glance. 

"  You  will  not  slay  her  1    You—" 

A  low  laugh,  that  made  him  shiver  to  his  heart,  was 
her  only  answer.  The  Indian  fell  upon  his  knees  in  an 
agony  of  supplication. 

"Judith,  my  Passion-Flower,  my  wild,  fierce  Queen  1 " 
he  moaned,  "  spai'e  her — spare  her  f* 

"  Never  ! "  cried  the  stormy  woman,  her  whole  figure 
quivering  in  the  awful  wrath  that  possessed  her, 
"Never!  One  doom  she  has  escaped;  but  there  is 
always  time  to  kill — to  kill !" 

"  Nay,  but  why  the  knife  ?  "  exclaimed  the  savage, 
hoping  to  gain  delay;  why  the  knife,  my  Passion- 
Flower?     Starvation,  poison — " 

"  It  shall  not  be.  These  hands  shall  let  out  the  life  of 
her  she  hates.  There  is  no  time  for  slower  means — our 
cavern  is  no  longer  a  secret.  Wandalo,  await  me  here. 
Be  sure  you  do  not  follow.** 

He  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  she  passed  on. 

Taking  a  small  lamp  from  a  cleft  in  the  wall,  she 
lighted  it  and  passed  straight  forward  toward  the  door  of 
her  victim's  cell.  But  when  she  had  reached  the  centre 
of  the  great  chamber,  she  wheeled  suddenly  round  and 
confronted  Wandalo,  who  was  stealthily  following  her. 

"  Begone  !"  she  cried  fiercely. 

The  Indian  did  not  stir;  it  was  evident  that  her 
power  over  him  was  in  danger. 

Slowly  she  raised  her  hand,  her  eyes  blazing  with  the 
still  malignity  of  an  angry  pythoness. 

"  Begone ! "  she  hissed,  flinging  him  away  with  a 
repelling  gesture,  but  not  touching  him. 
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Wandalo  disappeared  like  a  sliadow^  and  wiih  a  smile 
of  conscious  triirinpli  the  woman  proceeded  to  the 
prisoner's  cell  with  stealthy  steps.  She  put  her  ear  te 
the  door — ^there  was  no  sound,  and  she  chuckled  to 
herself  to  think  tha/fc  her  victim  was  asleep. 

Swifbly  dl'aiwing  the  bolts,  Jiidith,  holding  her  kanp 
in  her  left  hand  and  her  dagger  in  her  rig^t,  barst  into 
the  apartment. 

It  was  empty. 

With  a  hoarse  ciy,  she  sprung  into  the  room.  The 
window  was  open — ^the  bird  had  flown. 

Whither  1 

She  sprung  upon  the  sill  of  the  lattice ;  but  the  loud 
echo  of  many  feet  entering  the  main  cavern  recalled  her 
to  her  usual  caution.  Instantly  blowing  out  her  lamp, 
she  crept  back  into  the  great  chamber  and  listened. 
Tramp !  tramp  !  came  the  tread  of  armed  men.  And 
then  she  saw  them  bringing  in  torches.  She  knew  of  a 
secret  chamber  not  &r  off,  in  which  she  hastily 
concealed  herself,  just  before  the  entire  cavern  beoasne 
brilliantly  illumina*ed  from  the  torches  which  were  being 
brought  in. 

"That  must  be  the  prison  I"  exclaimed  old  Godfrey, 
who  was  in  advance  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  open  door  of  the  dungeon. 

"  Forward-— march  !'*  cried  Cleaveland,  who  was  imme- 
diately behind  him,  and  the  troop  wheeled  across  the 
great  chamber,  followed  by  the  torch-bearers. 

And  now  Judith,  who  watched  from  her  hiding-place, 
saw  a  s%ht  which  made  her  teeth  meet  through  her 
nether  lip,  with  suppressed  rage. 

Just  as  the  foremost  of  the  band  of  rescuers  were 
^vithin  a  dozen  yards  or  so  of  the  cell/  what  appeared  to 
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be  a  fragment  of  the  wall  of  the  chamber  £all  out  with  a 
loud  clasg,  and  Ida  tott^^ed  out  of  the  solid  rock^  and 
spooned  at  her  Other's  £oeL 

The  joy  with  which  that  anxious  £Bither  gathered  his 
long-lost  child  to  his  arms,  the  emotions  of  her  soldier- 
lover,  the  wild  shouts  of  honest  exultation  that  rose  from 
the  throng  of  neighbours  and  soldiers,  may  be  imagined, 
but  not  adequately  described.  Water  was  hastily 
i^rii^ed  over  the  fainting  girl.  She  slowly  i^viired,  but 
still  clung  to  her  father  with  £aehle  strength.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  joy,  while  the  old  man  bent  tenderly  orer 
his  child,  a  hideous  apparition  startled  the  spectators. 

Judith,  unable  any  longer  to  control  ber  jferocious 
spite,  suddenly  leaped  from  her  hiding-place,  near  which 
the  old  man  and  his  daughter  were  leaning,  and  raised 
her  dagger  to  plunge  it  into  Ida's  breast. 

So  unexpected  was  this  manoeuvre,  so  ghostly  the 
appearance  of  the  ^[uadroon,  that  every  one,  for  an 
instant,  seemed  ^tcified  with  honror.  But  Oleaveland, 
the  first  to  recover,  struck  the  uplifted  arm  with  the 
scabbard  of  his  sword,  before  mischief  could  be  effected, 
and,  grasping  Judith,  hurled  her  fiur  away  from  her 
•innocent  victim.  Seeing  herself  foiled,  the  quadroon 
did  not  attempt  an  escape  from  the  cavern,  but  sprung 
upon  a  little  ledge  in  the  wall,  and,  clambering  cat-like, 
with  hw  dagger  in  her  teeth,  gained  a  foothold  &x  above 
their  heads. 

*^  Woman,  surrender  yourself  immediately  1 "  exclaimed 
the  colonel. 

"Iwfflnot." 

*^  Sergeant  Downing,^^  aaid  the  colonel^  tnroing  quietly 
to  one  of  his  men,  ^'enfosce  the  surrendeor  of  that 
woman." 
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The  sergeant  touched  his  cap  respectfully,  stepped 
briskly  out  from  among  his  comrades,  and  confronted  the 
scornful  and  inaccessible  (][uadroon. 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  surrender  three  times,"  said  the 
sergeant ;  "  if  you  refuse,  or  deign  no  answer  to  the 
last  question,  I  will  shoot  you/' 

"  One  question  will  be  quite  sufficient,"  said  Judith. 

The  sergeant  made  no  answer,  but  quietly  cocked  his 
l^fle,  primed,  and  brought  the  butt  to  his  shoulder,  with 
the  muzzle  pointed  at  her. 

"  Once — surrender  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  Twice — surrender  ! " 

No  answer. 

After  a  long  interval : 

"  Thrice — surrender  ! " 

No  answer. 

The  threatening  gun  was  kept  upraised  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  lowered  without  being  discharged. 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  laughed  the  mocking  woman,  in 
derision. 

"  Unhappy  being  ! "  exclaimed  Cleaveland,  with  horror, 
and  yet  with  an  unconscious  admiration  of  her  bravery, 
"  what  motive  could  you  have  to  attempt  the  life  of  this 
innocent  maiden  ]  " 

"  Ask  him  ! "  she  cried,  pointing  to  old  Godfrey,  who 
averted  his  face. 

"I  know  nothing  that  could  prompt  such  a  hellish 
deed  as  this,"  he  murmured. 

"You  lie!"  yelled  Judith,  from  her  rooky  perch. 
"  Who  destroyed  my  mother  ? — Your  sire !  Who 
destroyed  mel  Who  made  me  what  I  am?— You 
and  your  brother,  Rupert !     Oh !    did  you  think   my 
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vengeance  would  ever  sleep  1  I  made  old  Gleason,  my 
purchaser,  follow  you  hither,  for  I  wanted  to  be  near  the 
man  who  made  me  a  slave  !  The  grass  is  not  yet  green 
over  your  son's  corpse.  It  was  through  my  influence  that 
Wandalo  shot  him  dead  from  the  distant  thicket,  while 
he  was  sunning  himself  on  your  porch.  It  was  I  who 
hounded  on  Heartstead  to  carry  off  your  Ida.  I  had 
a  double  doom  for  her.  I  was  to  kill  her  twice— in  her 
happiness  and  in  her  life.  The  death  of  my  instrument, 
Heartstead,  prevented  the  former — ^you  have  torn  her 
from  the  latter  fate.  I  was  in  her  i*oom  to  take  her  life, 
when  her  absence  and  your  entrance  saved  her.  Fare- 
well !  my  spirit  will  not  brook  a  failure.  You  ask  me 
to  surrender ;  see,  I  do  so,  but  not  to  you  ! " 

As  she  spoke,  she  raised  the  glittering  dagger  with  a 
strong,  steady  hand,  and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  into  her 
own  heart.  She  tottered  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of 
the  high  shelf,  reeled,  caught  at  the  air  with  her  hands, 
and  pitched  down  on  the  rocky  pavement,  as  dead  &s  any 
of  the  loosened  fragments  of  the  wall  that  came  rattling 
down  after  her. 

There  was  not  a  man  of  that  hardy  assemblage  who 
did  not  shudder  at  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  Fortu- 
nately, Ida  had  again  fainted  when  threatened  by  the 
monster,  so  that  she,  at  least,  escaped  the  horrible  recital 
and  spectacle.  Mr.  Gwin  now  lost  no  time  in  bearing 
her  out  of  the  cavern,  followed  by  one  of.  his  servants  ; 
but  a  strange  atmosphere  of  horror  kept  the  remainder 
of  the  party  glued  to  the  spot,  eyeing  each  other  in  blank 
amazement.  While  standing  thus  they  were  startled 
by  a  wild,  savage  war-whoop,  and  Wandalo  stood  before 
them. 

"  Ha  I  ha  ! "   he  laughed,   dancing  up  to  the  party. 
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*^  Ha  !  ha  !  Waadalo  not  got  long  to  wait.     Soon  going 
down— down  to  the  bottom  of  Misty  Mountain.  Whoop  !" 

Kis  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
quAdroon.  He  did  not  pause,  but  gathered  up  the 
mangled  body  in  his  arms,  as  lightly  as  a  feather'is  wei^t, 
and  continued  his  wild  dance. 

"  The  Passion-Mower  has  gone  to  fileep.  Til  take  hei 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Sweet  place  down 
»t  the  bottom  of  the  mountain — down  in  the  heart  of  Uie 
Misty  Mountain  ! "      ' 

He  skipped  out  of  the  cave  with  the  body  in  his  arms, 
followed  by  the  wondering  throng.  They  saw  him  scale 
the  steep  sides — ^up  and  up — stiU  holding  the  body,  as  if 
it  was  that  of  a  little  baby,  wondenng  what  would  come 
next.  At  last  they  reached  the  fissure  or  gulf  which  Ida 
had  noticed  as  running  down  through  the  lofty  rid^  at 
the  back  of  the  cave.  It  only  averaged  a  width  of  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  ran  irregularly  up  the  steep,  in 
some  places  almost  concealed,  but  was  evidently  of  awful 
depth.  Far  up  the  mountain  they  beheld  Wandt^lo, 
dancing  with  his  bui*den  on  the  edge  of  this  feaiful 
gulf. 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  We're  going  down  1"  he  laughed.  "  Lilies 
don't  grow  there— only  Passion-Mowers — ^bright,  fierce 
Passion-Plowers !  Ha !  ha !  We'll  go  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain — down  to  the  heart  of  the  Misty 
Mountain ! " 

He  sprung  from  the  edge  with  the  quadi*oon's  corpse  in 
his  arms,  and  disappeared.  One  more  wild  laugh  they 
heard,  and  all  was  silent.  The  party  looked  at  each  other 
in  speechless  horror.  But,  at  length,  as  they  turned  to 
descend  the  mountain,  one  of  the  rifiemen  loosened  a  great 
fragment  from  the  edge  of  the  {[uK    All  paused  to  listen. 
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Boom  i  boom  !  dang !  clang  !  crick !  crick  I  weai  the 
tumbliiig  ina£B^  the  sound  dying  from  a  load  tiliuad«r  to 
8<wnfithiTig  like  the  tick  of  a  watch,  aaod  the«  gradual^ 
melting  tswaj  into  silence.  Then  the  paarfy  hegan  i& 
descend  the  moimtain. 

That  was  a  deep,  deep  tomb  for  Wandalo  and  Judith ! 


5  CHAPTER  XII. 

WIKKIKG     THE     HEIRESS. 

Two  months  after  the  events  whieh  have  just  been 
recorded,  in  the  early  portion  of  December,  Cleayelaod 
again  found  himself  in  the  Ticinity  of  Yalleyton,  he  havii^ 
been  summoned  away  from  that  locality  only  a  day  or 
two  after  the  recovery  of  Ida  Gwin.  He  had  never  as 
yet  dared  to  breathe  his  love  in  her  ear — ^indeed,  little 
time  had  been  afforded  him  since  her  rescue. 

But  now  he  approached  the  lovely  valley  again,  under 
fairer  auspices  than  ever  before.  It  is  true  he  was  not  with- 
out iibtA  natural  diffidence  which  most  lovers  of  refinement 
must  experience  as  they  approach  that  embarrassiDg 
period  which  is  vulgarly  called  '' popping  the  question;'' 
but  almost  everything  bore  a  brighter  aspect  now. 

He  was  without  the  harassing  cares,  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  his  country,  which  had  formerly  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  the  spirits  of  all  true  patriots.  Certainly 
the  war  was  not  yet  over ;  but  then  a  stage  was  reached 
whence,  it  seemed,  could  be  discerned  ^'  the  beginning  of 
the  end.''  Gates,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lost  some- 
thii^  of  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  gained  in  the 
conquest  of  Burgoyne,  had  just  been  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  Southern  army  by  the  brilliant  and 
popular   General   Greene.     Comwallis  had  not  yet  re- 
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covei'ed  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  liis  compulsory 
retreat  southward  after  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain — 
although  large  reinforcements  were  now  reaching  him — 
and  was  bungling  forward  in  his  new  campaign,  which 
was  soon  to  have  a  stinging  check  at  the  battle  of  the 
Cowpens  and  with  Morgan's  victory.  In  fact,  the  old 
year  was  going  out  finely,  with  every  prospect  that 
American  victory  would  inaugurate  the  new — ^at  least  in 
the  long-overrun,  long-suffering  Southern  Colonies. 

Then,  while  Cleaveland  had  been  away,  he  had  received 
several  glowing,  friendly  letters  from  old  Godfrey  Gwin, 
and  one  sweet  little  pink-tinted  treasure  of  an  epistle 
from  Ida,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  gratitude  and  warm 
friendship  for  him,  which  he  had  ever  since  worn  in  his 
bosom.  He  had  also  received  news  that  the  last  of  the 
denizens  of  the  valley  who  could  revive  the  recollection  to 
contemplate  anew  those  horrible  tragedies  of  the  mountain 
to  which  he  had  been  a  witness,  was  now  no  longer  of  the 
living.  This  was  old  Jacob  Gleason,  :who  had  at  last, 
burdened  with  many  crimes  and  the  incessant  anxiety 
entailed  upon  him  by  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  perished  in 
self-compelled  indigence  and  misery. 

So  that  it  was  with  a  far  lighter  heart  than  formerly 
that  Cleaveland  found  himself  cantering  over  the  well- 
known  road  from  Valleyton  to  Misty  Mount  with  two 
months'  furlough  at  his  disposal.  And  there  he  saw  the 
noble  old  host  waiting  to  welcome  him  from  the  porch  of 
his  hospitable  mansion.  In  a  few  moments  the  colonel 
had  alighted  and  his  hand  was  in  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Gwin. 

Ida  came  tripping  out  at  the  sound  of  horses'  feet. 
She  at  fii-st  coloured  up  at  the  sight  of  the  colonel,  but 
immediately  advanced  and  accorded  a  frank  hand  and  a 
warm  welcome. 
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Perhaps  her  cheek  was  a  trifle  thinner — ^her  beauty  a 
trifle  more  subdued,  than  when  she  was  first  introduced 
to  our  readers ;  but  two  months  was  a  short  time  for  such 
a  delicate  being  to  overcome  the  effects  of  that  terrible 
experience  in  the  Tories*  cave.  And  Cleaveland,  at  any 
rate,  thought  her  beauty  holier,  lovelier,  tenderer  than  it 
had  ever  before  apx>eared. 

"  And  how  is  mon  amie  f  "  he  inquired,  gaily  taking 
her  little  hand  in  his  own. 

**  Assez  bien;  et  M<y:\newrle  colonel  V^  she  replied, 
demurely. 

"  In  perfect  health,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  I  propose  a 
return  to  the  mother  tongue.  I  have  no  intention  of 
showing  the  poverty  of  my  patois  alongside  of  the  pretty 
French  of  Mademoiselle  Ida." 

"  As  you  wUl,  colonel." 

As  he  passed  upstairs  to  his  baggage,  which  had 
arrived  before  him,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  she 
was  a  little  cool  toward  him,  and  immediately  began  to 
grow  miserable.  But  his  buoyant  hopes  returned  when 
her  happy  smile  greeted  him  upon  his  descent  to  dinner. 

Well,  they  fell  back  into  their  old  delightful  ways ; 
rides  and  rambles  by  day-time,  whist,  the  piano,  reading 
and  singing  by  night :  and  it  seemed  more  than  likely  that 
half  of  the  gallant  coloneFs  fiirlough  would  be  frittered 
away  before  he  mustered  courage  to  read  his  fisite  in  the 
blue  eyes  of  that  simple  maiden. 

But  one  day,  at  about  noon,  seeking  for  Ida  to  take  a 
walk,  he  found  that  she  had  gone  out  alone,  and  there- 
u\yoTL  took  his  hat  and  cane  to  go  in  search  of  her.  It 
was  almost  in  the  middle  of  December,  but  the  day  was 
sunshiny  and  quite  warm.  The  earth,  it  is  tt'ue,  had  lost 
something  of  the  splendour  in  which  he  had  seen  her  in 
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jxer  mid-autttmn  robes ;  but  there  was  something  sooth- 
ingly sweet  in  the  soberness  which  had  come  upon  her  in 
the  soft  winter  of  her  age. 

The  colonel  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  object  of 
his  quest  in  a  little  summer-house  a  short  distance  from 
the  mansion.  He  approached  hel*  with  a  laughing  re- 
monstrance at  her  having  endeavoured  to  shake  off  his 
<<  cumbersome  society/'  as  he  called  it.  She  protested  her 
innocence  so  earnestly  that  he  was  sorry  at  having  re- 
proved her^  even  in  jest. 

He  sat  down  by  her  side  in  the  little  bower. 

**  Do  you  not  sometimes  grow  sad  in  the  winter  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  it  is  not  so  sweet  as  the  gayer 
months." 

"  I  think  sweeter,"  said  he. 

"Pray  why?" 

"The  spring  is  gay  and  lively,'*  said  the  pensive  colonel, 
"  the  summer  magnificent,  the  autumn  grand.  But  I  find 
a  sweetness  in  the  gentle  solemnity  of  our  southern  winter 
which  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  rest.  Perhaps'  it  is 
in  accordance  with  my  own  nature,  which  has  mostly 
been  somewhat  lonesome  and  sad.'' 

"  I  should  think,"  said  she  looking  straight  before  her, 
"that  it  would  have  been  somewhat  otherwise  with 
one  so  gifted  as  you.  You  have  everything  calculated 
to  make  new  friends  and  endear  old  ones — position- 
courtesy — ^genius." 

"  You  flatter  me,  pretty  one ;  what  do  you  know  of 
my  having  genius )"  said  he,  laughiug. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  have.  I — "  she  paused,  and  said 
no  more. 

"Well,  suppose  your  conjecture  true.     What  to  me 
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are  these  advantages,  if  they  are  unable  to  pi-ocure  for  me 
that  which  I  most  crave?" 

"  What  can  that  be  r 

"  Sympathy — love." 

She  thought  of  the  miniature  which  Jenny  had  seen 
around  his  neck,  and  merely  said,  with  downcast  eyes  : 

"I  should  think  that  this  was  not  jo  difficult  to 
attain.'' 

As  she  said  this,  he  hesitated,  then  took  her  hand  in 
his.  She  trembled  a  little,  as  if  about  to  withdraw  it, 
but,  nevertheless,  let  it  remain  where  it  was. 

''Ida!"  said  Cleaveland,  with  deep  emotion,  and  she 
trembled  again,  for  she  had  never  before  heard  him 
address  her  by  her  first  name.  ''Ida!"  repeated  the 
colonel,  wfdj,  "  it  would,  indeed,  give  me  a  wonderful 
and  enduring  gladness,  could  I  be  persuaded  that  my  love 
may  be  attained." 

She  still  held  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  was  silent. 

"  Ida,  I  must  speak  boldly  at  last,  and  meet  my  fate, 
whatever  that  may  be,*'  he  continued;  **I  love  you — 
passionately,  utterly — as  much,  I  believe,  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man  to  love." 

Still  she  was  silent,  but  red  and  pale  by  turns. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Ida,"  "he  murmured,  pressing  her  hand 
strongly,  "  speak,  and  let  me  know  my  fate !" 

Then,  as  she  turned  to  him,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast  with  a  glad,  wild 
impulse,  and  their  lips  clung  together  in  a  first,  long, 
passionate  kiss.  A  new  era  began  to  bloom  through  her 
life  as  she  lay  there  folded  in  his  warm  caress,  and  he — 
his  thirty  years  were  melting  back  to  his  childhood,  his 
old  boy-dreams  were  become  realized,  his  life  was  blazing 
vith  the  new  lustre. 
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"  My  own  !  My  one,  bright  darling  ! "  he  murmured. 
"  And  you  really  love  me  1     I  do  not  dream  1 " 

"I  loved  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you,"  she  said, 
with  a  deep  blush,  and  again  he  pressed  his  hungry  lips 
to  hers. 

"  And  yet,"  she  at  length  said,  looking  up  with  an  arch 
smile,  "  I  was  at  one  time  very — ^very  jealous." 

"  Of  what,  mon  amie  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  perfect  innocence. 

"  Of  the  original  of  your  miniature,"  she  replied. 

"  And  how  did  you  know  that  I  had  a  miniature, 
prayl" 

"  Jenny  told  me.     She  saw  it  one  morning." 

"  Here  it  is,  my  darling,"  said  Cleaveland,  taking  the 
jewelled  picture  from  his  breast  and  laying  it  before 
her.     "  Do  you  see  anythiug  in  it  to  be  jealous  of  now  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  pout ;  **  for  it  is  far 
more  lovely  than  I." 

'^  That  is  not  truth,  my  love ;  but  look  again,  and  care- 
fully.    Are  you  still  jealous  1" 

"  Upon  the  whole,  it  looks  something  like  yourself," 
she  repUed,  evasively. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cleaveland,  with  emotion ;  "  and  even  you, 
Ida,  could  not  take  this  miniature  from  me ;  for  it  is  the 
portrait  of  one  who  must,  at  this  moment,  be  smiling 
down  upon  you  and  me — my  mother  in  heaven !  She 
died  when  I  was  but  a  child." 

Ida  felt  a  warm  tear  fall  upon  her  cheek  as  he  uttered! 
the  last  words.  She  looked  up  quickly,  twined  her  ai'ma 
about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  tenderly,  unblushingly. 

Then  the  miniature  was  restored  to  its  place  in  his 
bosom,  and  pretty  socm  the  happy  lovers  were  smiling 
and  chatting  as  gaily  as  before.     Presently  they  heard 
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the  dinner-bell  from  the  house,  and  they  sauntered  home- 
ward,  arm-in-arm. 

**  Something's  been  going  on  between  two  young  people 
of  my  acquaintance/'  said  old  Godfrey  Gwin,  as  they 
entered  the  drawing-room,  and  he  immediately  put  on  a 
very  severe  expression  of  countenance. 

"  Now,  pa,  don't ! "  said  Ida,  running  up  to  him,  putting 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  hiding  her  blushes  in  his 
great  shirt-ruffle. 

'^Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  savage  parent,  kissing  her. 
"  It's  all  right,  my  girl,  and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
How  are  you,  Cleaveland,  my  boyi  "We'll  crack  an 
extra  bottle  of  port  for  dinner  to-day  ! "  And  he  shook 
the  colonel's  hand  heartily,  and  led  the  way  to  dinner. 

WeU,  to  shorten  an  already  too  long  story,  before  an- 
other month  had  flown  there  was  a  gay  wedding  at  the 
mansion,  whereat  Henry  Cleaveland,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
but  a  rising  chief  on  the  winning  side,  was  united  for  life 
to  Miss  Ida  Gwin,  the  fairest  girl  in  America,  and  the 
Heiress  of  Misty  Mount. 


THE  END. 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  THE  MILL 


CHAPTER  I. 

BEOTHBB  AND   SISTER — POREBODINGS — ^NETTLETON. 

War  !  Oh  !  how  much  of  misery  is  expressed  in  that  one 
word  !  It  tells  its  own  tale  of  woe,  of  blood,  of  broken 
hearts  and  desolated  homes,  of  hopes  blighted,  of  poverty 
and  crime,  of  plun  der,  peculation,  and  official  tyranny,  of 
murder  and  sudden  death.  In  short,  it  develops  all  the 
baser  passions  of  the  human  heart,  changing  a  peaceful 
world  to  a  world  of  woe,  ovei*  which  the  angels  well  might 
weep. 

Come,  O  thou  angel,  Peace  ! 

The  "  Army  of  the  Mississippi,"  as  it  was  termed,  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  their  pursuit  of  the  rebel  General 
Price.  A  portion  of  it,  or  rather  the  division  com- 
manded by  General  Sigel,  had  advanced  from  Springfield, 
Missouri,  upon  the  Wilson  creek  road,  as  far  as  the 
famous  battle-gro\md  rendered  immortal  by  the  death  of 
General  Lyon,  but  finding  no  enemy,  it  had  encamped 
upon  Grand  Prairie,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
bloody  field.  All  in  camp  was  upon  the  "  tip-toe  of  ex- 
pectation." The  lovely  scene  spread  out  before  the  view 
was  sufficient  to  inspire  the  heart  of  man  to  great  and 
glorious  deeds.  The  broad,  rolling  prairie  lay  there,  like 
heaven's  great  cai*pet.  The  long  grass  waved  in  the 
breeze,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  deep-green  sea, 
undulating  in  low  swells,  as  if  Queen  MaVs  wand  were 
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wafting  over  it ;  the  autumn's  frost  had  changed  thou- 
sands of  the  delicate  emerald  blades  to  purple,  yellow,  and 
scarlet,  while,  intermixed  with  these,  was  the  white 
prairie  flower,  lending  to  the  scene  an  almost  fairy-like 
aspect.  The  large  "  Fremont "  tents  were  arranged  in 
rows,  in  a  tasty  manner ;  flags  were  flying ;  bands  were 
discoursing  sweet  strains,  which  echoed  far  and  wide ; 
squads  of  soldiers,  in  vari-coloured  uniforms,  were  loung- 
ing lazily  on  the  grass,  while  those  detailed  for  mess  or 
guard  duty,  were  busily  prosecuting  their  assigned  tasks. 
To  the  east  of  the  camp  appeared  a  wall  of  forest-kings, 
their  verdure,  also  touched  by  the  frost,  presenting  a 
variety  of  colours,  and  glistening  in  the  s^unlight. 

Few  in  that  small  army  had  witnessed  the  horrors  of 
the  battle-field ;  but,  like  all  "  green  "  troops,  conceiving 
that  there  was  much  of  romance  connected  with  the 
deadly  field,  and  that  heroes  were  created  by  a  single 
brave  deed,  the  mass  of  SigeFs  men  were  eager  to  meet 
the  foe.  It  had  been  given  out  that  the  entire  army  was 
to  join  this  division  on  the  prairies,  and  that  an  advance 
was  to  be  made  at  onco  against  Price,  who  was  then  at 
Cassville,  some  forty  miles  distant  to  the  southward. 

"  I  think  we  can  safely  count  upon  a  desperate  battle 
by  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  exclaimed  one  of  a  party  of 
five,  seated  within  a  captain's  tent — four  of  whom  were 
at  a  table,  with  cups  and  wine  before  them.  The  fifth 
person  was  making  himself  generally  useful,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  servant. 

"  You  have  fleshed  your  maiden  sword  at  Springfield, 
and  I  did  not  suppose  you  would  be  anxious  for  another 
fight.  I  confess  I  cannot  gaze  upon  such  scenes  without 
a  shudder,  and,  if  duty  would  permit,  I  would  willingly 
sheathe  my  sword  for  ever." 
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"  Captain  Hayward,  you  are  low-spirited  to-day," 
answered  the  first  speaker. 

*'I  am,  indeed,  Lieutenant  Wells.  And  can  you 
wonder?     My  sister  is  here  T 

"  I  only  wish  mine  was  ! " 

"That  is  a  rash  wish,  my  friend.  She  would  be 
exposed  to  much  danger,  and  I  never  want  mine  to  gaze 
upon  a  battle-field.  No !  when  men  cut  each  other's 
throats,  delicate,  sensitive  women  should  not  be  near  ! " 

"  Could  you  find  no  way  in  which  to  send  her  from 
Spiingfield  to  St.  Louis  1 "  asked  Wells. 

"I  could  have  done  so  by  the  mail  coach,  but,  you 
know,  the  entire  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  from  Springfield  to  Rolla,  or  to  Tipton  upon  the 
other  route,  is  infested  with  guerillas,  and  I  feared  to 
send  her.  I  preferred  she  should  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
camp  or  even  the  battle-field  with  me." 

Captain  Hayward  bent  his  head  upon  his  hands  and 
was  silent.  It  was  some  moments  before  any  one  ventured 
to  speak.  All  appeared  to  be  oppressed  with  a  strange 
sadness.  At  length  one  of  the  party.  Captain  Gilbert, 
slapping  him  familiarly  upon  the  shoulder,  and  endea- 
vouring to  speak  gaily,  said ; — 

"  Come,  come,  Harry,  this  won't  do  !  you  must  shake 
off  every  vestige  of  blues.  You  are  suffering  still  from 
the  wound  you  received  in  the  Warsaw  skirmish,  and  it 
makes  you  low-spirited.  No  doubt  your  sister  will  be 
perfectly  safe,  and  I  know  she  had  much  rather  be  with 
you,  to  assist  you  should  you  need  her  aid,  than  'to  be 
safe  in  St.  Louis,  enduring  the  tortures  of  suspense." 

Hayward  made  no  reply.  At  this  moment,  a  female, 
delicate  and  fail-,  came  tripping  lightly  into  the  tent,  her 
face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  de- 
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light ;  but,  as  she  caught  sight  of  Hay  ward,  she  paused, 
and  gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment,  exhibiting  the  most 
intense  interest;  tjien  advancing,  and  placing  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  she  spoke  : — 

"  Brother !" 

Hayward  started,  and,  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he 
pressed  her  close  to  his  heart  for  a  moment.  But,  gazing 
into  his  eyes,  she  asked  : — 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Harry  1  you  appear  ill !" 

The  countenance  of  Hayward  underwent  an  instant 
change,  as  he  replied ; — 

"Not  ill,  but  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits,  perhaps  in 
view  of  vhat  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

"  Oh  !  Harry,'*  she  said,  "  I  hear  there  is  going  to  be 
another  fight.     Will  you  have  to  go  into  it,  and  leave 

"  Should  there  be  a  battle,  I  shall  endeavour  to  protect 
you,'  dear  sister." 

"  But,  you  will  be  in  danger ;  perhaps  wounded — ^per- 
liaps  killed !  Oh  !  what  would  I  do  then  ?  Don't  go, 
Harry  !"  and  the  gentle  girl  threw  her  arms  around  her 
brother's  neck  and  wept.  After  a  moment  he  raised  her, 
and  pressing  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  said  : — 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  these  gentlemen  a  moment.  Go 
to  your  friend  Alibamo's  tent.  I  will  come  back  for  you 
soon  r*  The  sister  cast  back  a  look  of  fond  solicitude, 
and  left  the  tent. 

Hayward  gazedl^tifter  her  a  moment,  muttering  audibly : 

"  Poor  child,  what%owZdf  you  do  if  I  should  fell.  You 
would  then,  indeed,  be  alone  1" 

"Now,  captain,  I  don't  think  thafs  half  fair,"  ex- 
claimed the  one  spoken  of  as  being  the  servant.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  such  a  darn  skunk  as — ^if  you  was  killed — 
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the  darn — not  to  fight  for  my  capt'n's  sister — the  skvink — 
no,  I  mean,  if  you  die — ^if  she — dam  me,  if  I  doli't — I — 
I — "  and  the  speaker,  as  if  unable  to  express  what  he  did 
mean,  suddenly  left  the  tent.  All  present  smiled  broadly, 
and  good  humour  was  thus,  for  the  moment,  infused  in  all 
hearts. 

"  Nettleton  had  a  sudden  call ! "  said  one. 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  sutler  for  a  dictionary  ! "  added 
another, 

"  His  heart  is  in  the  right  place,"  remarked  Hayward. 

"  That's  so  !"  responded  all,  with  emphasis. 

"You  are  safe,  with  such  a  *  darn  skunk'  for  your  body- 
guard, Captain  Hayward,"  Gilbert  declared,  with  comic 
seriousness. 

"William  Nettleton  was  in  height  about  six  feet.  His 
general  appearance  was  very  singular.  His  hair  was 
nearly  white — naturally  so  ;  his  eyes  of  a  light  green 
and  larg«;  his  carriage  very  loose— indeed,  when  he 
walked,  one  would  expect  to  see  him  fall  in  pieces.  His 
feet  were  huge  in  dimension.  He  had  the  appearince  of 
a  half-witted,  ill-formed  person;  but  he  was,  withal, 
neither  one  or  the  other.  Having  been  detached  from 
the  company  to  which  he  belonged  to  act  as  servant  to 
Captain  Hayward,  he  soon  became  so  greatly  attached 
and  devoted  to  the  captain  as  to  be  styled  his  "  body- 
guard." This  attachment  was  not  fictitious,  nor  did  it 
proceed  from  a  spirit  of  military  sycophancy  or  subservi- 
ency; it  was  felt.  Nettleton  had  evinced  more  than 
ordinary  courage  on  several  occasions,  and  had,  also,  dis- 
played so  much  judgment  with  his  intrepidity,  that  he  had 
received  offers  of  advancement ;  but  these  he  declined, 
preferring,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  to  stay  with  my 
capt'n,  the  first  what  promoted  me." 
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It  will  also  be  well  to  explain  the  presence  of  ladies  in 
the  camp.  Miss  Mamie  Hay  ward  was  the  sister  of 
Captain  Hayward,  who,  having  received  intelligence  that 
her  brother  was  wounded,  had  visited  Springfield  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  his  wants.  At  the  time  of  her 
arrival,  Fremont's  "Army  of  the  Mississippi"  was  march- 
ing upon  that  place,  and  the  journey  from  Eolla  or  Tipton 
was  safe.  But  soon  those  roads  were  infested  with 
guerillas,  and,  as  they  were  poorly  guarded,  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  that  the  ladies  who  had  reached  Spring- 
field should  attempt  a  return.  Miss  H!ay  ward,  therefore, 
remained  with  her  brother.  This  same  reason  will  apply 
to  all  the  ladies  in  camp,  of  which  there  were  several — 
conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  wife  of  Adjutant 
Hinton,  one  of  the  officers,  of  the  well-known  "  Benton 
Cadets."  She  was  usually  addressed  as  "  Alibamo  " — ^her 
name  when  a  captive  in  Price's  hands.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  and  of  that  daring,  determined  nature  which 
has  immortalized  so  many  women  of  the  West.  In  com- 
pany with  Alibamo  was  a  young  lady,  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  waiting-maid,  but  who  really  appeared  more 
like  a  companion.  This  female  possessed  the  not  par< 
ticularly  euphonious  name  of  SaUy  Long. 

"  I  must  join  with  Nettleton  in  my  reproaches.  Captain 
Hayward,"  answered  Lieutenant  "Wells,  in  a  subdued  tone. 
"  You  forgot  my  conversation  with  you  last  night !  " 

"  No,  Wells.  'You  informed  me  of  your  affection  for 
my  sister,  but  you  have  never  addressed  her  as  a  lover. 
How  do  you  know  that  she  will  return  your  love  ?  If 
she  could  return  it,  I  confess,  lieutenant,  I  do  not  know 
any  one  to  whom  I  would  more  willingly  see  her  united; 
but,  if  she  cannot,  how  could  you  assume  to  become  her 
protector?"  , 
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"If  such  should  be  the  case,  and  the  fortunes  of  war 
should  deprive  her  of  a  brother,  rest  assured  that,  not 
only  myself,  but  every  man  in  camp,  would  willingly 
shed  his  blood  in  her  defence,  and  care  for  her  as  a 
sister  r' 

"  Thank  you.  I  do  feel  a  foreboding  of  evil.  I  believe 
I  shall  be  killed  in  the  coming  battle.  If  this  should  be 
the  case,  I  commend  her  to  your  care.  But  my  nerves 
are  excited.  I  will  walk  into  the  open  air.  No  !  I  would 
be  alone  !  "  he  added,  as  one  of  the  officers  arose  as  if  to 
accompany  him. 

As  he  left  the  tent,  one  of  the  party,  a  Captain  Walker, 
exclaimed ; — 

"Well,  I  hope  things  are  all  right,  but  I  have  my 
doubts  !" 

"Your  doubts  of  what?"  asked  Wells. 

"  Humph  !  well,  no  matter.  You  ai'e  too  directly  in- 
terested to  listen  to  the  explanation.  But  perhaps  you 
will  find  out  some  day/' 

"Do  you  intend,  sir,  to  cast  any  slur  upon  Captain 
Hayward  1" 

Captain  Walker  did  not  reply,  but  left  the  tent.  An 
hour  or  more  had  passed,  and  Hayward  did  not  return. 
It  was  now  quite  dark,  when  suddenly  the  assembly  was 
sounded,  and,  all  anxious,  the  troops  fell  in.  The  order 
was  read : — 

"Pack  knapsacks,  and  have  everything  in  readiness 
for  a  move  at  daylight." 

All  was  excitement, '  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  a  forward  movement.  But  soon  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered that  the  orders  were  to  return.  In  a  short  time  it 
was  officially  announced  that  the  movement  was,  in  reality, 
hack  to  Springfieldy  and  from  thence  to  Holla  and  St. 
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Louis.  Many  were  the  expressions  of  disappointment 
and  regret,  and  some  even  ventured  to  denounce  the 
policy.  Fremont  had  been  superseded  in  the  field,  and 
General  Hunter,  his  successor,  had  abandoned  the  cam- 
paign, then  on  the  very  eve  of  its  final  consummation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OP  THE  STBEAH — ^WHO  WAS  GUILTY  ? 

When  Captain  Hajrward  lefb  the  tent,  he  proceeded 
to  the  stream  which  skirted  the  woods.  Bending  over  it, 
he  bathed  his  fevered  brow.  Then  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  resting  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
was  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  his  thoughts.  A  human 
form  flitted  lightly  past.  Hayward  raised  his  head  and 
listened,  but  all  was  quiet  again,  and,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  he  could  distinguish  nothing. 

"  I  was  mistaken  !"  he  said  to  himself.  "  If  I  was  not, 
and  a  human  being  is  around,  I  will  wager  it  was  Nettle- 
ton,  who,  anxious  for  my  safety,  has  followed  me." 

The  captain  was  again  silent  for  a  moment,  when  the 
breaking  of  a  twig  betrayed  the  presence  of  some  person. 
Hayward  raised  his  head  and  called  i — 

"  William  !  William  Nettleton  1" 

"  Sir  !"  answered  a  voice  but  a  few  feet  from  the  captain. 

"  Why  did  you  follow  me,  William?" 

"  Cos  Tm  a  dam  skimk,'*  drawled  the  person  addressed, 
as  he  emerged  from  out  of  the  darkness.  "  And — —Gu/rse 
you  !" 

The  person  speaking  was  before  him.  In  an  instant 
Hayward  sprung  to  his  feet,  but,  with  a  cry  of  agony,  ex- 
claimed.: "Great  God,.Nettleton— •why  have  you— 0  God, 
save  me— you've  killed  me-*-I  die !"  And  felling  heavily 
forward,  the  words  died  upon  his  tongue. 
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The  marderer  bent  over  the  murdered  for  a  moment ; 
then,  with  some  haste,  rolled  the  body  into  the  water,  and 
turned  from  the  spot.  He  paused  under  the  shade  of  ti 
tree^  and  listened  for  the  tread  of  a  sentry,  that  he  might 
enter  the  camp  unobserved.  With  a  half-suppressed  laugh 
he  uttered  his  thoughts : — 

'^I  have  done  it,  sure ;  and  now  that  it  is  done,  I  must 
progress — ^no  retreating  now.  I  think  I'll  win.  Good- 
bye, captain,  and  give  my  respects  to  my  friends  as  you 
float  down-stream." 

He  proceeded  with  caution  toward  the  camp,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  city  of  canvas. 

The  tattoo  soon  sounded.  Lights  were  extinguished,  and 
all  was  quiet,  save  in  a  few  tents,  which  appeared  to  be 
those  of  officers.  Yet»  there  were  aching  hearts  within 
that  camp,  and,  as  the  night  progressed,  many  were  the 
anxious  inquiries  as  to  why  Captain  Hayward  did  not 
return*         ^ 

In  a  laige  tent,  near  that  occupied  by  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  were  seated  three  ladies.  One  was  Miss  Hayward ; 
another  was  Alibamo,  or,  as  she  is  now  a  wife,  she  should 
be  called  Mrs.  Adjutont  Hinton^  the  other  was  Miss  Sally 
Long,  the  waiting-maid  of  Alibamo.  Before  this  teni; 
paced  a  special  guard ;  beside  it  was  a  tent  of  much  smaller 
dimensions,  occupied  by  Nettleton  and  his  servant,  black 
George,  or,  as  Nettleton  used  to  call  him,  '^Swasey's 
nigger.'** 

"  I  fear  something  has  bej&dlen  my  brother.  He  does 
not  return,  and  it  is  now  twelve  o'clock  1" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Alibamo,  in  a  sootbiug  voice; 
^'your  brother  is  most  likely  at  the  head«quart«rs  of 
General  Sigel.  He  may  be  detained  ou  business.  Come, 
let  us  retire." 
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"  No,  not  while  my  brother  is  absent." 

At  this  moment  the  guard  came  to  the  tent  entrance 
and  said : — 

"  Ladies,  if  you  have  not  yet  retired.  Captain  Walker 
requests  the  pleasure  of  a  few  words  with  Miss  Hayward.'* 

"  Oh,  Alibamo,  I  fear  that  man ;  he  looks  at  me  so 
strangely.  But  perhaps  he  "brings  news  of  my  brother. 
I  will  see  him.'    Bid  the  captain  enter.'* 

As  Walker  entered  he  appeared  agitated,  but  con- 
trolling his  emotions,  he  said  : — 

"  Ladies,  you  will  pray  excuse  me.  I  feel  that  I  must 
speak  now,  as  it  may  be  my  last  opportunity.  We — or,  I 
should  say  the  army — will  be  separated  at  Springfield,  tind 
I  shall  see  you  no  more." 

"Do  you  bring  news  of  my  brother?"  asked  Miss 
Hay  ward. 

"  No  !  His  disappearance  is  very  strange.  But  I  came 
to  speak  of  myself." 

"  What  would  you  say  ? " 

"This,  Miss  Hayward.  I  have  loved  you  long  and 
dearly.  To-morrow  we  may  be  j)arted,  and  I  would  ask 
you,  should  the  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes,  of  war 
deprive  you  of  a  brother's  love  and  protection,  will  you 
not  permit  me  to  seek  you  out  and  become  your  future 
protector  ? " 

"Captain  Walker,  these  words  surprise  me,  and  I 
think  propriety  demanded  that  they  should  have  been 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  my  brother. " 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  lady.  I  have  waited  until  this  hour 
for  your  brother^s  return,  and  at  last,  fearing  I  shoulvl 
have  no  other  opportunity,  I  ventured  to  visit  you  now. 
You  have  a  friend  and  sister  in  Alibamo,  and  surely  you 
will  not  fear  to  speak  before  her.  " 
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"I  cannot  answer  your  question — it  refers  to  tlio 
fufure.  " 

''Then  for  the  present.  Let  me  speak  plainly,  and  I 
^g  you  will  do  the  same.  Can  you  not  at  least  regard 
me  now  as  your  friend  and  protector,  and  give  me  a  friend's 
piivileges  ? " 

The  timid  girl  turned  toward  Alibamo,  and  in  an 
inaudible  voice,  spoke  a  word. 

"  She  answers  promptly,  no  ! "  replied  Alibamo^  some- 
what sterner  than  was  her  usual  manner. 

"You  love  another  then?  '*  asked  Walker. 

Miss  Hay  ward  did  not  reply. 

"Is  the  favoured  one  Lieutenant  Wells? " again  asked 
Walker. 

"You  are  impertinent,  Captain  Walker,"  replied 
Alibamo.  "  I  must  request  you  to  retire.  How  can  you, 
in  her  brother's  absence,  address  her  in  this  manner  ? '' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  tent 
of  Nettleton.  The  voice  of  the  negro  was  heard 
exclaiming : — 

"  I  her'd  you,  massa  Nettleton.  There  ain't  no  use  in 
you  denyin'  it.  I  he'rd  massa  cap'n  say,  *  Oh  Nettleton, 
ye  kill  me  ! '  Oh  Lord,  if  eber  I  get  out  ob  dis  scrape, 
ye'U  neber  catch  dis  chile  in  such  another  one." 

"  Is  the  nigger  crazy  ?  What  is  the  dam  skimk  talking 
about?" 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  make  b'lieve  ignoramus  on  dis  'ere 
question.     I  he'rd  ye." 

"  Now,  look  a  here,  you  unconscionable  dark ;  if  you 
have  got  anything  to  say,  spit  it  out.  Don't  make  a 
darn  skunk  of  yourself." 

"  Oh  !  won't  I  fotch  ye  up  in  the  morning  ?    Yes,  sah !" 

"  Are  you  going  to  speak  and  say  what  you  mean  V 
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"  Oh,  golly !     You  go  back  on  de  eap'n  dat  way  !" 

"  Wliat  cap'n  9  Out  with  it,  or  111  break  your  head 
and  every  bone  in  your  body,''  exclaimed  Nettleton,  in  a 
state  of  undisguised  excitement. 

'*  Serve  dis  nigger  as  ye  did  de  cap'n,  and  den  put  his 
body  in  de  riber  !" 

The  negro  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when 
Nettleton  seized  him.  He  set  up  a  terrible  howl,  which 
brou^t  Captain  Walker  to  their  tent. 

"  What  is  all  this  fuss  about  f  asked  Walker. 

The  negro  went  on  to  explain  as  follows  : — 

"  Why,  ye  see,  massa  cap'n,  I  went  ober  to  dat  yar 
house  across  the  riber,  to  see  Miss  Julia,  a  col'd  gal  dat 
used  to  be  my  sweatheart.  Well,  I  see'd  de  Johnnies 
comin',  and  I  run  down  to  de  riber  to  come  on  dis  side, 
but  dey  come  so  close  to  me,  dat  dis  chile  hid  behind  a  big 
log.  Den  dey  stop  right  by  me,  and  say,  *  Golly,  we  can't 
cotch  nobody.'  Den  I  her'd  some  one  on  de  oder  side  ob 
de  riber  say,  *  Oh,  Nettleton,  you — *  ". 

"  Silence  this  stuff !  You  have  been  drunk.  If  you 
speak  upon  this  subject  again,  I'll  cut  your  black  throat." 

"  I'se  dumb,  massa  cap'n." 

Quiet  had  now  been  restored,  and  all  parties  retired 
for  the  few  hours  that  intervened  before  morning.  But 
it  was  evident  all  were  not  asleep.  Several  times  a 
stealthy  step  was  heard,  and  a  shadow  flitted  mysteri- 
ously past  the  white  canvas  tent,  dimfy  seen  by  the  pale 
starlight. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  all  was  astir.  Captain 
Hayward  had  not  yet  returned.  The  inquiry  was  made 
if  any  one  had  seen  him. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  last  evening  at  twilight," 
replied  Walker,  "  at  which  time  he  acted  very  strangely, 
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and  talked  about  the  injustice  of  war.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  has  deserted  and  joined  the  enemy." 

"  Oh,  you  dam  skuhk  !"  yelled  Nettleton,  as  he  sprung 
forward,  and  was  about  to  sCrike  the  speaker.  But, 
checking  himself,  he  added :  "It's  well  you  wear  them  gilt 
things  on  your  shoulders,  or  I'd  teach  you  to  call  my 
cap'n  such  names." 

"  If  you  would  save  yourself  trouble,  you  had  better 
remain  quiet,  Nettleton,"  replied  Walker,  as  he  hxed  his 
eyes  significantly  upon  him. 

"  I  knows  where  Cap'n  Hay  ward  am,"  said  the  negro. 

"  Where  is  he  f  sobbed  Miss  Hayward,  pressing  for- 
ward, in  her  eagerness. 

«  He  is—" 

*<  Silence  !"  yelled  Walker. 

"  Let  him  speak,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Go  on,  George. 
Where  is  the  captain  T 

"  Down  dar  !"  The  negro  trembled  violently,  and 
glanced  at  Nettleton< 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  He's  in  de  riber — killed  dead,  sure  !" 

A  wild  shriek  rose  uptm  the  air  as  Miss  Hayward  fall 
back  into  the  arms  of  Alibamo,  insensible. 

"  By  whom  was  he  killed  ?" 

"  By  massa  Nettleton  darjL  sure.  I  her'd  across  de  riber, 
jis  as  plain  as  day." 

Nettleton  started  back  in  horror,  his  eyes  extending 
widely,  and  his  frame  trembling.  A  general  murmur  of 
disbelief  ran  through  the  crowd. 

"  Did  you  see  him  do  the  deed  V  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Golly,  I  couldn't  see  much,  it  war  so  dark.  But  I 
hear  massa  cap'n  say,  *0h,  Nettleton,  you  kill  mel'  Golly, 
see  how  massa  Nettleton  shake  f 
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"  Where  was  this  T 

"  Rite  down  by  dat  tree.  His  blood  is  all  ober  de  ground ; 
I  jest  see  it." 

In  an  instant  Nettleton  had  dashed  off  for  the  spot 
indicated.  In  accordance  with  an  order  from  the  colonel, 
he  was  pursued.  Beaching  the  locality  named,  he  gazed 
upon  the  ground.  It  was  red  with  blood — fresh  blood. 
He  threw  himself  upon  the  earth,  and  wept  and  moaned, 
and  called  upon  his  captain  to  return.  His  grief  was 
terrible  to  behold.  By  this  time  the  officers  and  many 
of  the  men  had  arrived.  They  gazed  upon  the  grief- 
stricken  servant  with  respect,  and  more  than  one  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  was  heard. 

"  If  Captain  Hayward  has  been  murdered,  it  was  not 
by  that  boy.  Nettleton  loved  his  captain  too  much  to 
harm  him,"  said  Lieutenant  Wells.  "  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  deed  has  been  done  by  skulking  guerillas." 

"  I  incline  to  your  opinion,  Lieutenant  Wells,  as  to 
the  innocence  of  Nettleton.  But,  as  to  the  deed  having 
been  done  by  guerillas,  it  is  not  likely.  It  is  much  too 
near  camp." 

"  But  Hayward  certainly  had  no  enemy  in  our  camp 
who  would  have  done  this  deed." 

"  We  do  not  know  the  secret  motives  which  animate 
the  human  heart,"  replied  Walker,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
not  devoid  of  meaning. 

"  Let  instant  search  be  made  for  the  body,"  commanded 
the  colonel.  It  was  done,  but  no  trace  of  it  could  be 
found,  although  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  have  per- 
mitted it  to  float  down  the  river.  Attention  was  again 
directed  to  Nettleton,  who  was  sitting  erect,  gazing  at  a 
piece  of  sharp,  bloody  steel,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Viewing  it  a  moment,  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  fixed 
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his  eyes  upon  Lieutenant  Wells.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
colonel  and  handed  him  the  blade.  That  officer  examined 
it.    Directing  his  gaze  upon  Lieutenant  Wells,  he  asked : — 

''  Has  any  one  among  you  a  small  Spanish  dirk,  with 
a  highly-polished  and  ornamented  blade?" 

"  I  had  such  a  one,"  replied  Wells,  "  but  I  have  missed 
it  for  several  days." 

The  colonel  instantly  turned  toward  the  camp,  com- 
manding all  to  follow  him.  He  halted  before  the  tent  of 
Lieutenant  Wells,  and  said  : — 

"  You,  Captain  Walker,  and  you.  Adjutant  Hinton, 
enter  this  tent,  and  tell  me  what  you  find." 

The  search  lasted  but  a  moment,  duiing  which  time 
Wells  had  been  assisting  Miss  Hayward,  but  not  without 
evincing  much  agitation.  Walker  now  appeared,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bowl  of  bloody  water,  and  exhibiting  the 
broken  stiletto,  covered  with  blood,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  overcoat  pocket  of  Wells.  A  shirt,  also, 
was  found,  which  was  stained  with  blood. 

"  What  can  you  say  to  this  damning  proof  of  your 
guilt  ]"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it" 

"Arrest  the  murderer  of  Captain  Harry  Hayward!" 
commanded  the  colonel,  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  guards  instantly  seized  him. 

"  Murderer  1  He  a  murderer — and  of  my  brother ! 
No  !  no  !  This  is  some  dreadful  dream.  Oh,  tell  me  my 
brother  is  not  murdered ;  it  will  kill  me.  Oh,  see  1 
Pity  a  frieyidless  girl,  who  kneels  to  you  and  begs  you  to 
tell  her  that,  you  have  not  deprived  her  of  a  dear  brother. 
Speak  to  me,  Edward.  I  did  love  you,  and  you  would 
not  Jiarm  .him." 

Wells  could  not  speak.     He  had  never  spoken  to  Miss 
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Hayward  of  his  love  for  her;  but  now,  in  the  delirium  of 
her  grief,  she  had  confessed  her  love  for  him.  Oh,  w]utt 
a  moment ! 

Walker  advanced  to  raise  Miss  Hayward  from,  her 
bended  position  before  Wells. 

"  Paws  off,  ye  darn  skunk  ! ''  yelled  Nettlet^n,  aft  he 
hurled  Walker  to  the  ground.  "  I  alone  am  her  pro-* 
tector  now." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    PROPOSAL — THE     INTERRUPTION — ^THE     INDIAN — THB 
RESCUE — THE   WOUNDED   MAN — THE   MYSTERY. 

Near  the  village  .  of  Ozark,  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  of 
mountains  of  that  name,  runs  a  most  beautiful  stream  or 
river,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  village,  and  is  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Gasconade.  Its 
banks  are  high,  and  covered  with  a  thick  but  small 
growth  of  the  "  scrub  "  oak,  peculiar  to  that  portion  of 
Missouri.  The  bed  of  the  river  sparkles  with  brilliant 
white  and  yellow  pebbles,  polished  by  the  rush  of  waters 
for  thousands  of  years.  A  fine  bridge  spans  the  stream 
along  the  main  road,  that  runs  through  the  only  opening 
in  the  forest  for  miles  around.  After  crossing  this  bridge,  . 
and  ascending  a  sharp  hill,  the  village  of  Ozark  is  reached. 
This  consists  of  about  twenty  ordinary-looking  dwellings, 
a  court-house,  and  a  rough  building,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  hotel.  Beyond  the  village,  and  higher  up  the 
mountain,  is  a  line  of  rolling  hills,  which  overlook  the 
country  for  miles  around.  On  one  of  these,  and  near  the 
edge  of  a  grove,  were  to  be  seen  a  cluster  of  tents,  and, 
from  the  number  of  horses  picketed  but  a  short  distance 
away,  it  would  at  once  be  supposed,  from  a  distance,  to 
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be  a  cavalrj  camp,  with  perhaps  a  section  or  two  of 
artillery. 

On  a  sloping  point,  extending  from  the  side  of  the 
bridge  to  the  stream,  and  reclining  upon  the  turf,  were 
two  persons.  The  one  a  young  man  of  marked  ap- 
pearance, and  the  other  a  female  of  much  beauty, 
although  her  dress  bespoke  her  a  native  of  that  portion  of 
the  country. 

"  Nettie,  when  do  you  expect  your  sister  to  return  1 " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  answer,  Charles ;  but  I  trust  very 
soon." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  her  recently  1 " 

"  No.  There  is  no  way  in  which  she  can  communicate 
with  me.  The  mails  have  been  discontinued,  you  are 
aware,  from  RoUa  to  Springfield." 

"  If  you  can  visit  the  army,  I  presume  you  can  both 
despatch  and  receive  letters.  Are  you  not  very  anxious 
to  learn  how  she  is  treated  among  the  Federals  ? " 

"  I  am  most  anxious ;  still  I  have  no  fears." 

"  I  cannot  feel  as  you  do  upon  that  subject.  I  would 
not  awaken  useless  fears  in  your  breast,  but  I  have  not 
so  much  confidence  in  their  magnanimous  natures." 

"  Charles,  you  told  me  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  that 
you  loved  me,  and  asked  me  if  t  could  not  address  you  aa 
dear  Charles.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and,  on. 
one  occasion,  you  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of  a  villaiiL 
I  feel  grateful — ^truly  so.  But,  whatever  my  feelings  may 
be,  I  never  can  wed  my  country's  enemy.  Look  yonder. 
You  see  that  white  cottage.  Once  it 'was  beautifully 
adorned  with  creeping  vines,  and  the  lawn  before  it 
bloomed  with  flowers  and  shrubbery.  But,  dearer  than 
all,  wit];iin  its  walls  lived  my  fia,ther  and  my  sister.  Look 
at  it  I3L0W  1     Its  beauty  has  departed — ^it  is  a  loreek  ; 
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father  and  sister  have  been  driven  from  it,  while  I  have 
been  detained  here  by  force.  You  profess  to  love  me. 
If  you  do  so,  prove  it !  We  are  now  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  rebel  camp,  and  you  can  escape  with  me  to 
Springfield." 

"  I  will  assist  you  to  escape;  indeed,  I  will  accompany 
you  a  portion  of  the  way  to  Springfield.  But  I  must 
return  to  my  own  people  and  fight  with  them  to  the  last. 
I.  do  love  you,  and  I  would  become  your  husband,  gladly, 
if  I  could  be  satisfied  you  loved  me  for  myself  alone. 
But,  I  cannot  sacrifice  one  jot  of  honour  or  principle  to 
win  even  you,  dear  Nettie." 

*^  And  you  will  go  with  me  now?'* 

"  Yes — stay,  what  is  that  ?  Did  ycii  not  hear  a  low, 
moaning  sound  V* 

"  I  heard  nothing." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  But  I  fancied  I 
heard  such  a  sound.  No  matter.  I  will  go  with  you 
now  to  Springfield." 

"  To  what  purpose,  young  man  ?" 

The  speaker  was  a  powerful  person,  and  had  emei^ed 
from  the  bridge  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last  sentence  of 
Charles  Campbell. 

"  So,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  you  would  desert  us,  and 
join  the  Yankees,  and  all  for  your  foolish  regard  for  this 
vixen  1" 

"  Colonel  Price,  if  you  were  not  an  officer  I  would 
make  you  eat  your  words.  I  have  served  you  feithfuUy, 
and  you  have  no*  right  to  question  my  loyalty.  I  do  not 
intend  to  desert,  neither  is  this  lady  a  vixen  any  more 
than  you  are  a  coward." 

Price,  started,  bit  his  lips,  and  frowned  fiercely.  At 
length  he  asked : — 
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"  Why  did  you  propose  visiting  Springfield  with  this — 
lady?" 

"I  intended  to  accompany  her  a  portion  of  the  way, 
and  then  to  return  to  my  duty/' 

"  Why  does  she  wish  to  visit  Springfield  ]" 

"  Because  her  father  and  sister  are  both  in  St.  Loui^, 
and  she  wishes  to  rejoin  them." 

"  Did  not  yonder  cottage  belong  to  her  father  1" 

"  It  did." 

"  He  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  opposers  in  this 
section.     And  you  lore  his  abolition  daughter  V 

"  I  love  his  daughter,  sir  !" 

"  Enough.  You  will  return  to  camp  this  moment.  I 
will  take  charge  of  this  yoimg  lady.  When  I  rejoin  you, 
I  shall  put  your  loyalty  and  your  courage  to  the  test. 
Do  you  see  yonder  boat?*" 

He  pointed  up  the  river.  A  small  boat  was  seen  float- 
ing down  the  stream,  in  which  three  men  were  sitting 
erect,  and  the  form  of  a  fourth,  lying  prostrate. 

"  How  do  you  propose  testing  my  loyalty.  Colonel 
Price]" 

"  That  boat  contains  a  Yankee  officer.  He  is  to  be 
hung  up  by  the  neck.     You  shall  perform  the  job." 

"  Is  not  that  man  wounded,  Colonel  Price  V* 

"  Yes,  very  badly  so,  I  am  informed." 

**  Then  I  will  not  perform  the  base  thing  you  propose." 

Price  drew  a  revolver,  and  pointing  it  to  the  head  of 
Campbell,  commanded  him  to  start  at  once  for  camp. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  a  powerful  Indian  sprung 
from  concealment,  and  snatched  the  weapon  from  his 
hand.  At  the  same  time,  he  seized  Price,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  child,  and  hurled  him  into  the  water  below. 
Without  waiting  to  watch  the  result  of  this  sudden  im- 
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mersion  upon  the  chivalrous  colonel,  he  caught  the 
maiden  in  his  arms,  and  bounded  off  in  the  direction  of 
Springfield.  As  he  started,  he  beckoned  to  the  young 
man,  and  muttered  : — 

"  Come — ^follow — ^me  save  her  1" 

Price  floundered  about  in  the  water  for  a  moment,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  just  as  the  boat 
came  up. 

"  Come — quick — join  me  in  the  pursuit !"  yelled  Price. 

The  three  men  leaped  upon  the  bank,  and^  at  the 
command  of  Price,  all  discharged  their  pieces  after  the 
retreating  Indian,  but  without  effect.  Pursuit  was  then 
ordered,  but  Price,  observing  that  Campbell  did  not 
follow,  turned  and  asked  : — 

"  Are  you  not  coming,  sir  V 

"  No  !"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Price  felt  for  his  revolver,  but  finding  it  gone,  he  only 
muttered,  "  Curse  you,"  and  then  commenced  the  pursuit. 
For  over  a  mile  it  was  kept  up.  The  pursuers  gained 
upon  the  Indian,  who  was  considerably  obstructed  in  his 
flight  by  the  female.     At  last  Price  exclaimed  : — 

"  By  the  eternal,  there  come  the  Yankees  ! " 

Sure  enough,  just  appearing  in  view  upon  an  elevated 
point  a  little  beyond,  was  seen  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and 
a  section  of  flying  artillery,  rapidly  advancing. 

"  To  the  hill !  Give  the  signal  for  our  guns — ^to  the 
bridge — secure  the  prisoner  in  the  boat !" 

These  commands  were  given  by  Price,  as  he  com- 
menced a  rapid  retreat  toward  the  bridge.  Pausing  on 
the  hill  just  before  reaching  it,  he  unfurled  a  small  flag 
and  made  a  signal.  In  an  instant  all  was  astir  in  the 
rebel  camp,  and  artillery  and  cavalry  soon  came  dashing 
down  the  hill. 
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"  Where  is  the  prisoner  V  yelled  Price,  as  he  came  to 
the  bridge. 

"  Perhaps  the  young  man  you  left  here  has  taken  him 
to  camp." 

"  But  the  boat  is  gone  !  However,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost  now.     They  are  upon  us  !     Quick  I" 

Colonel  Price  started  for  the  opposite  end  of  the 
bridge,  followed  by  his  three  confederates.  The  rebel 
troops  were  still  some  distance  from  that  end  of  the 
bridge  nearest  their  camp,  which  it  was  evident  they 
intended  reaching,  if  possible,  in  order  to  sweep  the 
narrow  passage,  if  the  Union  forces  attempted  to 
cross.  The  Federals,  however,  were  the  first  to  gain 
that  point.  But,  had  a  crossing  been  effected,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  opposite  side  they  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  most  galling  fire  of  the 
enemy,  as  there  was  a  large  space  of  flat,  swampy 
ground  in  front,  and  then  a  sharp  bluff,  upon  which  the 
rebel  artillery  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  planted.  The 
commander  of  the  Federals,  observing  this  situation 
at  a  glance,  ordered  a  halt,  and  brought  his  section 
of  artillery  into  position.  One  piece  was  placed  so 
as  to  enfilade  the  bridge,  and  the  other  upon  a 
little  rise  of  ground,  in  a  position  where  it  could  sweep 
their  lines  beyond.  The  rebels  observing  this,  threw  for- 
ward two  guns,  amid  a  deadly  fire  from  the  Unioiiists, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  a  position  upon  the  opposite  end 
of  the  bridge.  Several  rounds  of  grape  were  hurled  back 
and  forth,  but,  as  the  cover  was  good,  little  damage 
was  done.  The  cavalry  attempted  a  crossing,  but  the 
thick  growth  of  oaks  prevented.  A  charge  was  about 
to  be  ordered  across  the  bridge,  when  an  explosion  took 
place,  and  it  was  shattered  to  fragments.     Taking  ad- 
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"  So  you  are  a  Yankee  soldier  ]"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
party. 

"  No  I  ain't ;  I'm  a  darn  skiink." 

This  reply,  and  the  ungainly  appearance  of  Nettleton, 
caused  a  laugh  throughout  the  entire  party, 

"  You  are  not  a  Yankee  soldier  ?  Then  what  are  you 
doing  with  that  uniform  ?" 

l^ettleton  looked  at  his  dress,  and  for  the  first  time 
became  conscious  that  he  had  not  changed  it.  He,  how- 
ever, instantly  replied  : — 

"  I  am  a  spy  for  the  General." 

"WhatGeneraU" 

"  General  Price,  to  be  sure." 

This  created  another  fit  of  merriment. 

"  Just  as  if  the  likes  of  you  would  be  employed  as  a 
spy  !  Why,  you  don't  know  enough  to  last  you  half  a 
mile." 

"  That's  just  the  reason  why  I  am  a  spy.  I  am  such  a 
dam  skunk  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  me." 

"  Have  you  been  in  the  Yankee  camp  here  1" 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  a  Confederate  uniform  under  that  blue  1  ** 

"Yes,"  replied  Nettleton,  throwing  off  his  coat,  and 
exposing  the  grey. 

"  To  what  company  and  regiment  do  you  belong  f 

"  No  company.     I  go  it  on  my  own  hook." 

"  You  know  General  Price  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  well." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  his  camp  ?" 

"Often." 

"  Describe  him." 

Nettleton  had,  on  one  occasion,  accompanied  a  party  of 
disguised   Union   ofiicers   into  the  very  camp   of  Price 
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while  that  General  held  possession  of  the  Upper 
Osage.  One  of  the  officers,  being  detected  and  wounded, 
was  borne  along  with  the  retreating  rebel  army  from  the 
Osage  to  Springfield,  and  Nettleton  had  followed  on  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  if  possible.  His 
apparent  stupidify  prevented  suspicion,  and  he  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  a  rescue  which  afterwards 
occurred.  He  was,  in  consequence,  not  only  known  to 
General  Price  himself,  but  to  a  lai*ge  number  of  his 
officers  and  men,  and  hence  it  was  very  desirable  for  him 
to  ayoid  the  main  army.  He  supposed  that  he  could 
deceive  his  captors  or  effect  his  escape.  And  the  shadowy 
thought  that  Captain  Hayward  might  have  been  seized 
and  borne  toward  the  rebel  quarters  at  once  decided  his 
course.     He  gave  an  accurate  description  of  Price. 

"  Good !"  answered  one  of  the  party,  "  it  is  evident 
you  are  a  spy.  I  find  you  on  the  spot  the  Yankees  have 
just  left.  You  have  their  uniform  on  and  ours  under  it. 
So  far  that  looks  well.  You  know  and  have  perfectly 
described  our  General.  That  renders  it  certain  you  have 
seen  him.  Now,  one  of  two  things  is  certain :  you  are  a 
Yankee  spy,  and  have  been  in  our  camp  with  that  grey 
uniform  outside,  and  then  communicated  your  informa< 
tion  to  your  General ;  or  you  are  a  Confederate  spy,  who, 
having  just  been  in  the  Yankee  camp,  must  have 
important  informaticm  for  our  General.  In  either  case 
we  shall  conduct  you  to  him.  If  you  are  his  man,  then 
all  will  be  right ;  if  you  are  not,  then  you  will  be  hung 
within  half  an  hour  after  your  arrival.  You  under- 
stand 1" 

"  I  first  thought  of  going  on  t6  Springfield,  but  I  think 
I  have  all  the  information  necessary,  and  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  return.     I  halted(here  a  moment  to  change 
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my  dress  and  to  look  for  a  Yankee  officer  who  was 
supposed  to  >>e  killed  last  night.  But  I  think  he  was 
only  badly  wounded,  and  may  yet  be  found  alive  in  the 
tall  grass.  Look  for  liim."  These  words  were  spoken  by 
Nettleton  in  an  apparently  cheerful  tone. 

**  Oh  !  you  mean  the  captain  who  was  stabbed  last 
night." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  do  you  know  anything  of  him  1 " 

"You  appear  especially  anxious,  Mr.  What's-your- 
name  1 " 

"  I  am  anxious,"  replied  Nettleton,  fiercely.  "  He  in- 
sulted me,  and  I  would  be  revenged." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself.     He'll  catch  it  soon  enough. 
He  was  not  killed,  but  was  taken   out  of  the  water 
by  us." 
,  "Who  struck  the  blow T'  yelled  Nettleton. 

"  No  one  of  our  party.  We  were  concealed  upon  the 
opposite  bank.  We  could  diot  see  the  murderer  strike, 
for  it  was  too  dark ;  but  we  saw  the  body  thrown  in  the 
stream,  and  saw  the  stabber  wash  himself  in  the  river. 
We  would  have  fired  upon  him,  but  were  afraid  of  rousing 
the  Yanks.  We  waited  until  he  left  the  body,  after 
throwing  it  into  the  stream,  and  then  we  recovered  it. 
The  man  was  still  alive.  He  had  only  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood.  We  dressed  his  wound  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
then  conveyed  him  to  a  house  the  other  side  of  the  pike. 
He  will  recover  ;  but  Colonel  Price  has  an  especial  spite 
against  him.  He  met  him  once  at  Springfield.  So,  when 
he  recovers,  he  will  be  hung." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ? "  asked  Nettleton. 

"  At  a  little  house  not  fifty  rods  from  here,  just  the 
other  side  of  the  pike." 

Without  a  word,  Nettleton  bounded  like  a  deer  in  the 
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direction  the  Federal  forces  had  taken.  But  a  dozen  shots 
were  fired  after  him,  and  he  fell.  He  was  soon  secured, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  one  bullet  had  cut  his  neck 
badly,  and  another  had  struck  the  ankle,  although  it  had 
not  broken  the  bone.  He  was  still  able  to  walk,  and, 
after  being  bound,  he  was  dragged  forward  toward 
Cassville. 

A  march  of  forty  miles  was  almost  too  much  even  for 
the  tough  Nettleton,  more  especially  as  he  had  received  a 
severe  shot  in  the  ankle ;  but  he  bore  Up  firmly,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  rebel  camp.  He  had 
become  very  lame,  and  rolled  about  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy 
sea.  As  he  entered  the  camp,  many  were  the  jeers  and 
taunts  which  hailed  this  specimen  of  the  Yankee  soldier. 
Nettleton  made  no  reply,  although  his  countenance  be- 
spoke his  contempt. 

He  was  now  near  the  quarters  of  Piice. 

"  By  thunder  ! "  yelled  one  of  the  Confederate  soldiers, 
"that  is  the  very  fellow  who  fooled  us  at  Springfield. 
Hang  him  1     Hang  him  ! " 

An  explanation  was  soon  made,  and  Nettleton's  fate 
appeared  certain,  as  a  "drum-head"  court-martial  had 
already  been  convened.  Sentence  was  soon  given — the 
Yankee  spy  was  to  be  hung  upon  the  spot ! 

A  rough  scaffolding  was  formed  under  a  large  tree, 
and  a  rope,  with  the  fiital  noose  attached,  thrown  over  a 
limb.  Nettleton  ascended  the  platform  in  silence,  al- 
though his  frame  trembled. 

"  I  never  saw  a  Yankee  yet  that  did  not  fear  to  die," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  bystanders. 

"Then  you  see  one  now,  you  darn  skunk,"  replied 
Nettleton. 

"  Why  do  you  tremble,  then  ? "  asked  the  Confederate. 

c  2 
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"  I  was  thinkmg  of  the  captain,  and  of  his  poor  sister 
•Mamie.'" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  This  booby  is  in  love.  A  romantic 
spy.     And  the  idol  of  his  passion  is  called  '  Mamie.' " 

"  You  lie,  you  dog ! "  yelled  Nettleton.     "  I  only—" 

"What  is  all  this?"  asked  a  stately-looking  officer, 
who  had  just  approached,  and  before  whom  all  the  rest 
fell  back. 

"  A  spy,  General,"  was  the  response. 

"  Why  was  he  not  brought  to  my  quarters  ? '' 

"  Because  Eaines  ordered  a  drum  head  court-martial." 

"  Release  the  man  until  I  have  conversed  with  him." 

Nettleton  was  released,  and,  as  he  descended  from  the 
«caffolding,  he  was  recognized  by  General  Price. 

"  We  have  met  before  ?  "  asked  Price. 

"Yes,  General,  we  have,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of 
Nettleton. 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  my  camp  the  first  time  we 
metl" 

"  Serving  my  captain,  whom  I  love." 

"  Good  1    What  are  you  doing  here  now  ] " 

"That  will  require  considerable  explanation,"  added 
Nettleton. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Price. 

"Well,  General,  some  dam  skunk  murdered  my 
captain,  and  when  our  troops  left  Grand  Prairie,. on  their 
return  to  Springfield,  I  remained  behind  to  search  for  his 
body.     I  am  no  spy." 

"  But  you  said  you  were  a  spy,  serving  General  Price," 
replied  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  brought  Nettleton  to 
the  rebel  camp. 

"  How  can  you  explain  this  1 "  asked  Price. 

"  Well,  ye  see,  General,  Miss  SaUy — ^no,  I  mean  Miss 
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Mamie — that's  the  captain's  sister — ^will  break  her  poor 
heart  and  die  of  grief  if  she  can't  learn  something  about 
her  brother.  Them  dam  skunks  as  arrested  me  told  me 
that  Captain  Hayward  was  not  killed.  Besides  this,  as 
nice  a  dam  sk —  I  mean  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and 
one  who  loves  Miss  Sally — ^no,  that  Miss  Sally  keeps 
running  in  my  head — one  as  loves  Miss  Mamie,  is 
accused  of  murdering  the  captain.  But  I  know  better, 
for  I  found  proof  enough  to  convict  tjie  right  one.  I 
wanted  to  tell  Mamie  that  Sally — darn  Sally — that  her 
brother  was  not  dead,  and  to  clear  Lieutenant  Wells 
and  convict  the  one  as  did  the  deed.  So  I  told  them 
sneaks  as  how  I  was  a  spy,  in  hopes  the/d  let  me  alone." 

"Would  you  give  any  information  you  may  have 
gleaned  here,  if  I  should  set  you  free  1" 

"  I  ain't  no  such  darned  skunk,  Greneral.  Honour  is 
honour  bright  with  me." 

"  What  have  you  seen  here  1 " 

"  A  lot  of  the'  damdest  sapheads  I  ever  met." 

"  If  I  should  set  you  free,  will  you  fight  against  me  f 

"  Like  the  very  devil,  the  first  time  we  meet  in  fair 
play." 

"Why  do  you  wear  that  grey  suit  under  your 
uniform  ? " 

"  Because  captain's  always  getting  himself  into  some 
scrape,  and  I  have  to  hunt  him  up.  Sometimes  I  have 
to  go  .among  the  Johnnies  to  do  it,  and  then  the  blue 
ain't  healthy." 

"  Will  you  ever  act  as  spy  upon  me  if  I  let  you  go  T 

"  Not  unless  capt'n  does.  But  I'm  his  body-guard,  and 
shall  go  everywhere  he  does,  if  I  can." 

"  What  is  your  name  1 ' 

"  William  Nettleton." 
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"  Well,  William,  I  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  bang 
you." 

"  All  right.  General,"  answered  Nettleton,  stepping 
upon  the  scaffolding  again.  "  And  them  darn  sneaks 
shan^t  say  they  never  see'd  a  Yankee  die  bravely.  But, 
General,  let  me  ask  you  one  favour.  You  don^t  want  to 
see  a  good  fellow  shot  for  what  he  didn't  do,  and  a 
murderer  go  clear,  do  you  1 " 

"Certainly  not." 

"  Then  all  I  ask  is,  that  you  send  this  hankercher  to 
Colonel  Mann,  and  tell  him  the  murderer  din't  wash  in  a 
basin  in  his  tent,  but  in  the  river,  and  then  threw  this 
wiper  away;  and  thab  the  guilty  one  has  two  hearts, 
made  with  nails,  on  the  sole  of  each  boot.  And  tell 
Sally — no,  Mamie — that  the  captain  is — Lieutenant 
Wells — and  Walker — the  skunk,  when  I'm  dead — that 
Sally — no,  capt'n  won't  think  of  poor  Nettleton — and — " 

"  Oh  stop  !  stop !  William,  I  can  never  recollect  all 
this.  You  had  better  go  yourself  and  attend  to  this 
matter." 

"What,  General]  Do  you  mean  it?"  cried  William, 
as  he  sprung  from  the  scaffold  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
Price. 

"  On  one  condition  I  will  permit  you  to  go." 

"WeU,  whatisit?" 

"  That  as  soon  as  you  have  given  your  evidence  in  the 
court-martial  which  will  probably  be  ordered,  yoii  will 
return  at  once  and  be  hung." 

"  I'll  do  it ;  I'm  a  loafer  if  I  don't." 

"You  swear  it?" 

"  Yes,  by  the  great  jumping  jingo,  and  Sally  Long's 
tearful  eyes  ! " 

"  The  guard  will  see  this  man  safely  beyond  our  lines," 
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said  Price,  speaking  to  one  of  his  officers,  "  and  furnish 
him  a  pass  and  a  horse.  Let  one  of  our  men  accompany 
him  near  to  the  Fedei-al  lines,  and  bring  back  the  animal 
which  William  will  ride." 

Nettleton  rushed  forward,  and  grasping  the  hand  of 
Price,  shook  it  violently,  and  then  exclaimed,  as  he  took 
his  leave  : — 

"General  Price,  you  ain't  such  a  darn  skunk  as  J 
thought  you  was."  

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COURT-»IARTIAL  AND   THE   HOSTAGE. 

The  division  which  had  been  encamped  on  Grand 
Prairie  reached  Springfield  in  safety,  and  formed  their 
temporary  camp  in  the  field,  back  of  the  brick  school- 
house,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  the  new  court-house. 

The  first  order  issued  to  the  officers  of  the  battalion  of 
Benton  Cadets,  the  35th  and  37th  Illinois,  was  to  assem- 
ble at  a  given  time,  to  act  upon  a  court-martial,  at  the 
quarters  of  Major  D — ,  Judge-Advocate,  to  try  the  case  of 
Lieutenant  Edward  Wells,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  Harry  Hay  ward,  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi,  now  under  command  of  Major-General 
Hunter. 

It  was  a  sad  day  !  Lieutenant  Wells  was  a  favourite 
with  both  officers  and  men  of  his  command.  He  always 
had  been  mild  as  a  female,  kind  and  benevolent — sacri- 
ficing his  own  comfort  for  the  good  of  the  privates  in  his 
battalion.  True,  some  said  that  Wells  would  not  fight 
bravely^ — that  he  ought  to  have  been  created  a  woman ; 
but  everybody  gave  him  the  credit  of  being  the  kindest 
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of  the  kind.  When  first  accused,  there  arose  a  very 
bitter  feeling  against  him.  Captain  Hayward  also  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  men.  He  was  a  stem  but  Kind 
soldier.  When  the  news  of  his  brutal  murder  came  to 
the  knowledge  ot  his  ''boys,"  their  first  cry  was  "revenge," 
and  they  naturally  sought  some  one  on  whom  to  wreak 
their  vengeance.  At  first  Lieutenant  Wells  narrowly 
escaped  a  summary  fate,  more  especially  as  it  was  whis- 
pered about  camp  that  Wells  had  become  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  the  fair  Mamie  Hayward,  had  been  rejected  by 
her,  and  spumed  by  the  captain.  But  in  a  short  time  it 
was  given  out  that  Mamie  had  confessed  her  affection  for 
Wells,  and  that  Captain  Hayward  had  remarked  in  the 
presence  of  others,  that  he  deemed  Wells  an  honourable 
man,  and  would  gladly  £etvour  his  suit.  This  turned  the 
tide  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  lieutenant,  and  when  the 
court-martial  was  convened,  nothing  but  a  consciousness 
of  a  soldier's  duty  prevented  an  open  revolt,  or  at  least  h 
most  decided  and  forcible  expression  of  feeling.  Bat, 
trusting  to  the  judgment  of  the  officers  forming  the  court, 
the  soldiers  decided  to  await  the  result. 

Have  our  readers  ever  witnessed  a  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial %  It  is  not  like  the  ordinary  court  of  justice.  Mrst, 
the  charge  is  read,  as  thus  :— 

"  Lieutenant  Edward  Wells,  of  Company  H,  Bat- 
talion of  Benton  Cadets,  is  charged  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  Harry  Hayward,  a  captain  in  the  XJ.  S.  Army. 

"  2nd.-«^pecification  Ist.  In  this,  that  said  Lieu- 
tenimt  Edward  Wells  did,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  day 
of  November,  1861,  assassinate  and  murder  said,"  &c. 

FollowiDg  this,   in  any  case  of  the  kind,  would  be 
found  a  list  of  "  specifications,"  setting  forth  in*  detail  all  * 
the  chief  events  connected  with  the  ciime. 
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The  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  tent  of  Major  D — 
to  answer  to  the  charge.  He  was  very  pale,  yet  perfectly 
composed;  and  when  the  question  wcus  asked,  the  ready 
and  firm  response  wo/i  :— 

"NotGmlty!" 

The  Judge-Advocate,  a  noble-hearted  but  just  man, 
informed  the  prisoner  that  he  "was  to  act,  not  only  as 
"  prosecuting  counsel,"  but  as  "  counsel "  for  the  prisoner, 
and  that  he  (the  Judge-Advocate)  must  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that  might  arise  in  his  favour. 

To  those  of  our  readers  not  familiar  with  the  modus 
opermidi  of  a  court-martial,  we  would  give  the  following 
information  for  their  benefit. 

The  doors  of  the  court  are  closed  to  all  outsiders.  The 
prisoner  makes  his  plea,  and  retires.  The  witnesses  are 
brought  forward  and  examined,  but  no  cross-examination 
is  allowed.  If  a  question  is  to  be  asked  by  any  of  the 
officers  sitting  upon  ilie  court,  it  must  be  reduced  to 
writing,  and  silently  handed  to  the  Judge-Advocate.  If 
he  sees  fit  to  put  the  question,  it  is  done ;  if  not,  it  is 
thrown  aside. 

We  wiU  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
trial. 

"  Lieutenant  Edward  Wells,  you  are  charged  with  the 
wilful  murder  of  Harry  Hayward,  a  captain  in  the 
United  States  service  What  is  your  plea  ?  Guilty,  or 
not  guilty]" 

"  Not  guilty  !"  was  the  decided  response. 

"  Let  the  first  witness  be  called — George  Swa8ey> 
coloured." 

The  person  familiarly  known  as  "Swase/s  nigger" 
took  the  stand.  When  brought  forward,  he  glanced 
around  as  if  fearful  of  something,  and  then  asked  : — 
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"  Is  massa  William  Nettletum  wliere  he  can  hear  dls 
chile  teU  do  truffr' 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  person,  if  you 
speak  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth,"  replied  Major  D — . 

"  Well,  den,  de  fact  am  dis.  I  went  to  see  my  gal. 
When  I  cum  back,  I  met  de  rebs.  I  hid  behind  a  log. 
I  see'd  some  one  stick  a  knife  in  massa  cap'n,  and  I  heard 
him  say  :  *  Oh  !  Nettletum,  you  kill  me  T  " 

All  questions  were  answered  in  the  same  spirit,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  negro  believed  Nettleton  the 
real  murderer. 

The  next  witness  brought  upon  the  stand  was  Alibamo 
Hinton.  She  swore  that  Nettleton's  tent  was  next  to 
the  one  she  occupied — ^that  he  was  in  attendance  upon 
her  and  Miss  Hay  ward,  by  permission  of  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  and  that  Nettleton  had  not  been  out  of  her  pre- 
sence that  night  In  the  first  part  of  the  evening, 
Nettleton  had  remained  near  her  door;  in  the  latter 
part,  he  had  missed  his  captain,  and  had  prostrated 
himself  on  a  rug  near  the  tent  entrance.  She  had  seen 
him  there  all  night,  as  she  had  not  slept  at  all." 

Miss  Hayward  was  too  much  overcome  to  appear  as  a 
witness,  and  was  excused. 

The  next  witness  was  Captain  Hugh  Walker. 

The  feeling  of  the  soldiers  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
trial  was  intense,  and  by  the  time  Captain  Walker  was 
called  to  the  stand,  some  twenty  or  thirty  had  crept  to 
the  edge  of  the  tent,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  tall  grass  outside,  to  catch  the  proceedings. 
But  they  were  discovered  by  Walker,  who  demanded  that 
.  they  should  be  removed.  This  was  done,  and  a  guard 
placed  outside. 

Captain  Walker's  oath  was  as  follqws :— 
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"  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November,  I  followed 
Captain  Hayward  from  his  tent.  It  was  at  the  time 
gradually  becoming  dark.  My  motive  in  doing  so  I  will 
explain.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  we 
were  to  meet  Price,  I  observed  a  change  in  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Hayward.  He  had  ever  been  the  centre  of 
attraction.  His  tent  was  the  *  head-quarters  *  of  *our 
circle,*  drawn  thither  by  the  natural  gaiety  of  the  captain, 
and  the  presence  thei*e  of  ladies.  But  this  feeling 
appeared  to  forsake  him,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  denounced  the  war  as  inhuman.  Pardon  me ;  I  would 
not  speak  against  the  dead,  but  I  doubted  the  loyalty  of 
the  man,  and  not  his  courage,  and  this  it  was  which  in- 
duced me  to  follow  liiiii. 

"  I  halted  beneath  a  large  tree,  which  stood  near  the 
spot  where  the  murder  evidently  was  committed.  I  saw 
the  captain  seat  himself  upon  the  bank.  At  this  time  it 
was  quite  dark,  but  I  saw  a  shadow  approaching.  It 
passed  near  me,  but  I  failed  to » discover  who  it  was.  I 
first  thought  it  might  be  William  Nettleton  following  his 
master.  I  listened  attentively,  however,  as  the  extreme 
caution  of  the  intruder  attracted  my  attention.  In  an 
instant  I  heard  a  groan,  a  heavy  fall,  and  a  voice  exclaim : 
*  Oh,  William,  where  are  you  1  Nettleton,  I  am  murdered. 
Wells  is  the  assassin  ! ' " 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  court.  Major  D — 
dropped  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  was  silent.  The 
officers  whispered  together.  At  last,  a  written  question 
was  handed  to  the  Judge-Advocate,  which  was  asked  : — 

"  Captain  Walker,  why  did  you  not  give  the  alarm,  or 
axTest  the  murderer  yourself?  '* 

"  Sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "  the  sequel  will  show. 
It  was  dark ;  I  could  not  distinguish  the  features  of  any 
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"  No,  my  ever  kind  and  dear  friend,"  replied  Alibanio, 
"she  does  not  believe  you  guilty.  Nor  am  I  satisfied 
that  Captain  Hayward  has  been  killed.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
some  rebels,  who  were  lurking  near  our  camp." 

"  You  hope  for  the  best,  and  so  do  I ;  but  have  you 
any  grounds  for  the  formation  of  such  an  opinion  1 "  asked 
Wells. 

"  Yes,  and  to  me  the  best  of  evidence.  William  Net- 
tleton  went  in  search  of  the  captain.  If  he  was  killed, 
William  would  have  found  his  body  before  this,  and  re- 
turned to  us  with  the  intelligence.  His  continued  ab- 
sence convinces  me  that  the  captain  is  still  alive,  and  that 
Ids  faithful  friend  Nettleton  is  at  this  moment  following 
him.  It  is  this  hope  which  gives  me  fresh  courage,  and  I 
believe  a  few  days  will  see  you  free,  and  your  name  as 
untarnished  as  it  should  be.  I  wished  to  tell  you  this,  and 
I  also  wished  Miss  Hayward  to  express  to  you,  personally, 
her  confidence  in  your  innocence ;  hence,  I  brought  you 
here,  ^t^ou  may  leave  us  now,  as  my  poor  friend  is  too 
agitated  to  converse." 

Wells  was  about  to  depart  in  silence,  but  Miss  Hay- 
ward for  the  first  time  raised  her  face,  and  her  tearful 
eyes  met  his  own.  He  sprung  forward,  and,  kneeling  be- 
fore her,  pressed  his  lips  to  her  white  forehead,  and 
said  : — 

"  That  look  is  worth  to  me  years  of  happiness.  But 
you  can  read  my  heart  now.  When  I  am  proved  inno- 
cent, then  I  will  speak  the  words  which  must  not  till  then 
pass  my  lips.     God  bless  you  !  '^ 

He  arose  to  depart,  but  was  met  by  Captain  Walker, 
who  had  just  entered  the  tent. 

Walker  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  him,  and  placing 
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his  finger  upon  his  lips,  enjoined  silence  upon  all.  Wells 
stood,  with  arms  folded,  sternly  and  suspiciously  gazing 
upon  him,  while  Aliljlimo  asked  : — 

"  What  are  your  wishes,  Sir  1 " 

"  To  serve  you  and  your  friend,"  was  the  reply,  spoken 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  apparent  hesitation. 

"  It  miust  be  an  important  service  which  could  render 
pardonable  the  fiict,  sir,  of  your  having,  unannounced, 
and  so  rudely,  intruded  upon  our  privacy,"  said  Mrs. 
Hinton. 

"  It  is  an  important  service.  No  less  than  the  rescue 
of  _.     Will  you  be  seated  1 " 

The  parties  seated  themselves  in  silence,  when  Walker 
continued  : — 

"  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly,  and  directly 
to  the  point.     It  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  brief," 

"  Proceed,  sir." 

"  Miss  Hayward,"  continued  Walker,  turning  toward 
the  lady,  "  I  must  give  a  few  words  in  explanation  to 
you.  I  did  love — do  love  you  now.  You  need  not 
shrink  from  me.  You  will,  upon  hearing  my  words,  un- 
derstand me  better.  No  man  loves  without  hope,  until 
there  arises  between  him  and  the  one  beloved  some  im- 
passable barrier.  The  barrier  which  arose  to  blast  my 
hopes  was  your  previous  love,  and  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance which  has  made  me  an  unwilling  witness 
against  one  to  whom,  as  I  think,  your  heart  still  clings." 

"  You  will  please  to  be  brief  in  comment,  and  come  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  point  in  question,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hinton,  as  she  observed  the  agitation  of  Miss  Hayward. 

"  I  come  to  the  point  now.  I  know  Miss  Hayward  is 
very  unhappy,  and  I  woidd  not  add  to  it.  I  would  save 
her  lover." 
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"  To  whom  do  you  refer  1 "  asked  Wells,  coldly* 

"  To  you,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  I  cannot  claim  the  title  you  k&our  me  with,  in  cotKi- 
nexion  with  that  lady.  Besides,  she  might  not  thank  you 
for  such  a  service." 

"  Oh,  yes!  yes!"  eagerly  replied  Miaa  Hay  ward,  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  speaker. 

"  Stay  one  moment.  Miss  Hayward,*'  answered  "Wells. 
"  Let  us  first  learn  in  what  manner  my  deliverance  can 
be  effected.     Captain  Walker,  you  can  proceed." 

"  You  speak  very  coldly.  Lieutenant  Wells,  to  one  who 
comes  to  offer  you  service.  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must 
exact  a  promise,  that  if  my  proposition  is  not  accepted, 
those  to  whom  my  words  are  addressed  will  make  no 
exposure  of  the  same." 

There  was  a  nod  of  assent,  and  Walker  proceeded  : — 

"  I  will  not  deny  the  fiaxjt  that  solicitude  for  Miss  Hay- 
ward  impels  the  act.  But  of  this  no  more.  Lieutenant 
Wells,  you  are  unbound  and  unwatched.  Place  your  sash 
across  your  breast,  as  worn  by  the  officer  of  the  day.  I 
will  give  you  the  countersign,  and  thus  you  will  be 
enabled  to  pass  the  pickets,  and  make  good  your  escape. 
You  can  secure  a  safe  retreat,  and,  after  the  excitement 
of  the  mur — of  this  unfortunate  affair — has  died  away. 
Miss  Hayward  can  be  apprised  of  your  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  take  such  action  in  the  case  £U3  her  judgment  or 
heart  may  dictate." 

A  deathlike  silence  reigned  for  a  moment,  during  which 
rapid  glances  were  exchanged  between  the  friends.  At 
length  Wells  asked  : — • 

"  Captain  Walker,  would  not  an  escape  imply,  upon 
my  part,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  crime  of  which  I  am 
accused  ? " 
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'  "  It  m^bt,  ia  the  estimation  of  many.     Bat  you  are 

•  generally  believed  guilty.  What  matters  it  what  your 
actions  imply  to  them?  Yoiur  friends  here,  who  have 
alt^ady  made  up  their  minds,  will  merely  look  upon  it  as 
a  desiie  upon  your  part  to  escape  a,  certain,  an  unmeiited, 
and  a  dishonourable  dei^th." 

"  And  you  will  assist  my  flight  V* 

''  I  wiU." 

**  And  will  you  afterward  convey  Misai  Hayward  to  me 
if  she  will  come  ] " 

"  With  pleasure ;  but  you  anticipate  my  intended 
services." 

Another  rapid  and  significant  glanpe  passed  between 
Mrs.  Hinton  and  Wells,  which  wa»  not  observed  by 
Walker. 

"  One  thing  more,  Walker ;  do  you  believe  me  guilty 
of  murder  ] " 

*>  ffm— I  did." 

"And  now  r' 

"  I  may  have  been  mistaken.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  mil  assist  your  flight." 

"  Are  you  ready  1 "  asked  Wells,  rising. 

"  I  wish  you  to  return  to  your  cell,  and  when  all  is 
ready,  say  two  or  three  o'clock,  I  will  come  for  you." 

"  But  I  will  not  go  I "  was  the  firm  reply. 

Walker  perceived  his  mistake,  and  quickly  added  : — 

"  As  you  please,  six."  And  turning,  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  tent,  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  "  officer  of 
the  day."  -, 

i  "  Captain  Walker,"  he  said,   sternly,   "  you  feel  an 

especial  interest  in  Lieutenant  Wells.  I  did  not  suppose 
so,  but  I  learned  the  fact  from  your  conversation.  I  am 
glad  you  do  feel  so  great  a  friendship  for  him.    You  shall 
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have  opportunity  to  make  it  manifest.     You  shall  become 
his  Pythias  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"  This  :  that  the  sentence  of  Lieutenant  Wells  will  be 
read  to-morrow  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.  In  th«  mean- 
lime,  you,  as  his  dear  friend,  do  not  wish  to  see  him  con- 
fined, and  will  most  cheerfully  take  his  place  in  the 
prison,  and  wear  his  chains.  If  the  lieutenant  is  present 
to-morrow  at  four,  you,  as  his  hostage,  will  be  released. 
If  he  should  escape,  as  you  have  advised,  of  course  you 
will  be  held  as  an  aider  and  abettor  in  that  escape ;  and 
when  you  receive  that  punishment  your  guilt  deserves, 
you  will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you  suffer 
for  the  benefit  of  your  very  dear  friend  !  Soldiers,"  com- 
manded the  officer,  "  place  the  irons  upon  Captain 
Walker,  and  convey  him  to  the  guard-room  in  the  old 
log-building." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  You  dare  not  do  it ! "  yelled  Walker, 
as  he  foamed  with  rage.  But  the  soldiers  promptly 
obeyed  the  command,  and  Walker  was  taken  from  the 
tent. 

"  This  indignity  shall  he  avenged ! "  but  he  was  carried 
quickly  forward,  and  the  guard-room  door  soon  closed 
upon  him. 

"  You  will  be  at  liberty,  upon  your  parole  of  honour, 
until  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock,  Lieutenant  Wells." 

The  officers  shook  hands  and  separated. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GUNPOWDER   PLOT  AND  THE  CONSPIRATOR — THE 
MYSTERY   UNFOLDED. 

Just  as  the  isuSmg  twilight  was  yielding  to  darkness, 
and  before  Lieutenant  ^V^ells  had  been  removed  from  his 
cell  by  request  of  Alibamo,  a  scene  occurred  to  which  we 
must  revert. 

The  room  in  which  Wells  was  placed  was  in  the  wing 
of  a  log-house,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  brick  school-house  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Two  doors  led  from  this  apart- 
ment, one  opening  into  the  garden,  the  other  into  the 
main  building.  This  latter  door  had  been  fiimly  secured. 
Near  that  opening  into  the  garden  was  a  small  window, 
the  only  one  in  the  apartment.  As  the  guard  was 
stationed  at  the  door,  escape  ^rom  the  room  was  impos- 
sible. Surrounding  this  garden  were  a  number  of  hedges, 
running  in  various  directions,  some  of  them  forming  the 
street  fence,  while  others  ornamented  the  winding  gravel 
walks. 

As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  a  person  closely  enveloped 
and  disguised  emerged  from  among  the  tents,  and  passed 
cautiously  along  in  the  still  intenser  darkness  of  the  hedge 
shadow.  Ever  and  anon  he  would  pause  and  listen. 
Finally  he  reached  the  further  hedge,  remote  from  the 
camp.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  gave  a  low  and 
peculiar  whistle.  It  was  immediately  answered,  and  two 
men  joined  the  first  comer. 

"  Are  you  ready  ? " 

"  No  ! "  was  the  answer.  , 

"And  why  not?"  •.  ,,^/ 

"  Because  we  have  not  received  our  pay." 

"  Is  that  the  only  reason  ] " 
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"  The  only  reason,  after  you  have  given  us  full  instruc- 
tions." 

"  Where  is  your  powder  I " 

"  In  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  under  the  hedge. 
We  have  secured  eight  twelve-pound  shells,  which  we  took 
fronf  that  battery  over  yonder.  Powder  enough  to  blow 
a  mountain  to  the  devil." 

"Well,  here  is  a  hundred  apiece.  When  the  job  is 
done,  you  will  find  as  much  more  in  the  hollow  log  that 
I  pointed  out  last  night.  Be  careful  and  make  sure 
work ! " 

"  Well,  your  instructions  ! " 

"  You  will  follow  the  outer  hedge.  Creep  along  with 
great  caution,  and  make  no  noise.  There  will  be  no 
danger,  as  the  guard  are  not  on  the  north  side  of  the  camp. 
When  you  reach  the  log-building  in  the  rear  of  the  brick 
school-house,  you  will  observe  a  small  wing,  or  addition, 
extending  to  the  rear.  At  the  back  of  this  wing  you  will 
find  in  excavatii^n  under  the  house  suMci^itly  large  for 
your  shells.  Place  them  in  it,  lay  your  train,  and  then 
apply  the  match.  But  you  must  do  this  with  great  cautiom 
as  a  guard  is  stationed  upon  the  opposite  side." 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  Anyone  near  that  old  log 
shanty  will  go  to  kingdom -come  before  to-moirow 
morning." 

The  trio  then  separated. 

When  Captain  Walker  was  8ei2ed  and  chained  by  the 
soldiers,  he  made  a  desperate  resistanoej  but  in  vain.  He 
soon  occupied  the  little  room  vacated  by  Lieutenant  Wells. 
The  door  closed ;  he  heard  the  clanking  of  the  heavy  chains 
which  secured  it>  and  lefb  him  in  utter  darkness.  He 
istiunpedy  and  rav«d,  and  curb«»d.     Suddenly  startingi  and 
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wildly  clutching  his  throat,  as  if  some  terrible  thought 
had*  crossed  his  mind,  he  groaned  and  sunk  upon  the 
floor. 

"  Fool! — oh!  fool  that  I  was  !  I  thought  if  I  pretended 
friendship,  and  offered  to  assist  in  his  escape,  all  suspicion 
of  this  night's  work  would  be  diverted  from  me.  •.But 
now — oh !  my  God !  What  is  the  hour  1  Hark  !  I  hear 
them  working  under  the  building  !  No;  it  is  not  the 
men  yet*  It  is  too  early.  I  dare  not  tell  the  guard,  for 
an  acknowledgment  of  any  suspicion  of  such  a  plot  would 
be  a  confession  of  my  guilt.  Let  me  search  for  some  mode 
of  escape ! " 

Walker  crawled  cautiously  around  the  floor,  but  not  a 
crevice  could  be  found.  ^Finally,  exhausted,  he  sunk 
down,  giving  way  to  his  utter  despair.  An  hour — ^two 
hours — dragged  slowly  by,  which  appeared  an  age  of  misei-y 
to  the  wretched  man. 

"  If  I  give  the  alarm,  even  saying  that  a  peculiar  sound 
attracted  my  attention,  the  ruffians  who  are  to  do  the 
work  will  recognize  me,  and  I  shall,  thus  implicated,  suffer 
an  ignominious  death  !  What  is  that  ?  Great  God  !  they 
are  at  work  !  But  they  are  making  so  much  noise  that 
the  guard  will  hear  tliem,  and  I  shall  yet  be  saved ! " 

"Don't  make  quite  so  .much  noise  in  there,  if  you 
please  ! "  exclaimed  the  guard,  as  he  knocked  upon  the 
door  where  he  was  stationed. 

"  It  is  not  me ! "  yelled  the  frantic  man.  "  Some  one 
is  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  trying  to  dig  through — 
they  want  to  kill  me!" 

"  We  will  see  about  that ! ''  replied  the  guard,  as  he 
left  his  post,  and  Walked  toward  the  spot  indicated. 

Walker  fell  upon  his  knees  and  exclaimed  :-^ 

"Oh  1 1  am  saved-— saved  thii  dreadful  death  V 
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He  bent  down,  and  applying  his  ear  to  a  small  crevice 
between  the  logs,  where  the  mud-mortar  had  fiiUen  out, 
he  listened.     He  could  distinctly  hear  the  words  spoken  : 

"  Have  you  silenced  that  d — d  guard  1 "  was  asked. 

"  Yes,  cut  his  wizzen.  No  danger.  Huny  with  the 
train  •£  powder  ! " 

"  Gentlemen  ! "  yelled  Walker,  "  don't  go  any  further. 
I  am  not  the  man  ! " 

"  Quick — fire  the  train  ! "  exclaimed  a  voice  outside. 

A  flash  was  seen,  and  then  another  said  : — 

"  Curse  it,  the  train  has  failed.  Throw  the  torch 
among  the  shells,  and  then  run  ! " 

Walker  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  throwing  himself 
with  all  his  violence  against  the  door,  he  set  up  a  series 
of  yells  which  made  the  camp  ring.  In  a  moment  steps 
were  heard,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Walker,  livid 
with  fear,  and  frantic,  staggered  into  the  open  air,  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  When  he  had  sufficiency  recovered  his 
flight  to  listen,  the  commander  of  the  squad  said  : — 

"  The  powder-plot  has  been  discovered,  sir.  There  is 
no  farther  danger  on  that  head.  But  you  will  return  to 
your  cell ! "' 

This  order  Walker  was  compelled  to  obey,  and  he  was 
again  left  in  darkness,  with  feelings  better  imagined  than 
described. 

The  mght  wore  slowly  away.  Lieutenant  Wells  had 
retired  to  his  own  tent.  His  calmness  did  not  indicate  a 
guilty  mind.  Alibamo,  too,  was  wakeful,  and  strove  by 
every  possible  kindness  to  sustain  the  heart  and  hopes  of 
her  suffering  companion.  Miss  Nettie  Morton,  who  had 
BO  recently  joined  their  society,  was  occupying  a  tent  in 
company  with  Sally  Long,  near  that  of  Mrs.  Hinton. 
They    also   were   watchful — anxious    for    the    morrow. 
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But,  perhaps,  the  most  wretched  person  in  that  camp 
was  Captain  Hugh  Walker.  No  officer  would  have  dared 
to  place  irons  upon  him,  and  confine  him  in  a  rough  cell, 
upon  any  slight  pretext.  Was  it  not  possible  that  some- 
thing of  a  serious  character  had  been  discovered  against 
him?  This  surmise  seemed  to  haunt  him,  for  he  acted 
in  a  manner  to  indicate  the  wildest  apprehensions. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  slowly  the  day  advanced. 
A  guard  brought  Walker  his  breakfast,  but  the  man 
refused  to  answer  any  question.  During  the  /rftemoon 
he  heard  the  beating  of  the  drums,  and  the  bugle-blast, 
which  he  well  understood  was  calling  the  division  to- 
gether for  some  important  purpose.  He  felt  satisfied  that 
one  object  was  the  reading  of  the  finding  of  the  court- 
martial  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Wells.  But  what  part 
was  he  to  play  in  the  scene  ?  This  was  the  question 
which  caused  his  heart  to  beat  with  violence,  as  the 
chains  fell  from  the  door  of  his  prison,  and  he  was  called 
forth. 

He  accompanied  the  guard  in  silence,  and  soon  entered 
the  hollow  square  formed  by  the  three  brigades  of  the 
division.  Walker  glanced  eagerly  around,  and  there, 
standing  beside  the  commanding  General,  was  Lieutenant 
Wells,  with  Miss  Hayward  leaning  upon  his  arm,  and 
near  them  were  their  female  friends.  But  a  few  paces 
distant  were  the  two  rufians  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  powder  plot.  All  was  silent.  The  General  ad- 
vanced and  said : — 

"  Preliminary  to  other  proceedings,  I  wish  to  ask  Cap- 
tain Walker  if  he  ever  before  saw  these  two  men  ?" 

The  ruffians  advanced,  rattling  their  chains.  But 
Walker  drew  back,  and  with  forced  calmness  he  re- 
plied : — 
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"  I  never  have  !''  He  dropped  his  head,  gazing  upon 
the  ground. 

The  adjutant,  who  held  the  sealed  orders  of  tlie  court- 
martial  by  which  Lieutenant  Wells  had  been  tried,  then 
advanced,  and  was  about  to  commence  reading  the  docu- 
ment in  his  hand,  when  a  series  of  yells  were  heard,  and 
in  the  distt^ce  was  seen  the  grotesque  form  of  Kettleton, 
as  he  came  bounding  along  and  bellowing : — 

«  Stop  the  shootin' !     Stop  the  shootin' !" 

It  was  well  known  throughout  the  army  that  Nettleton 
had  remained  behind  in  search  of  Captain  Hayward.  As 
he  approached,  the  most  intense  excitement  was  manifest. 
Lieutenant  Wells  could  scarcely  control  his  feelings,  and 
would  have  rushed  forward  to  meet  Nettleton,  had  not 
Mrs.  Hinton  gently  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  begging 
him  to  be  calm.  Miss  Hayward  clung  closer  to  her 
lover,  as  she  hoped  the  news  about  to  be  brought  by  her 
brother's  friend  would  relieve  her  agony  of  suspensa  A  • 
half-suppressed  cheer  broke  from  the  soldiers  as  Nettle- 
ton burst  into  the  square. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  his  breast  heaving,  and  his 
eyes  glaring  wildly.  But  an  instant  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  discover  that  Wells  was  yet  alive,  and  that  the 
object  of  his  suspicion  also  lived.  He  sprung  forward, 
and,  without  uttering  *a  word,  seized  Walker  by  the  foot, 
which  he  at  once  drew  under  his  arm ;  then  he  as  sud- 
denly bounded  for  the  spot  where  the  commandant  was 
standing,  dragging  the  foot  along  with  him. 

Of  course,  this  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of  Nettle- 
ton had  thrown  Walker  violently  upon  his  head,  and, 
although  he  kicked,  and  squirmed,  and  cursed,  he  was 
dragged  along  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 
When  Nettleton  reached  the  commander,  he  held  the 
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foot  of  Walker  within  a  few  inches  of  that  officer's  face, 
and  yelled : — 

"  Loot !  look  I  General — see  them  boots  P 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  anxiety  felt  for  the  result 
of  Nettleton's  search,  the  ridiculous  figure  he  presented 
in  his  eagerness,  and  that  of  Walker,  who  was  twisting 
and  struggling  to  escape,  caused  a  general  laugh  to  run 
through  the  division,  which  was  joined  in  by  the  com- 
mander.    Even  Wells  could  not  suppress  a  smile. 

"  And  what  about  those  boots?"  asked  the  commander, 
after  silence  had  been  restored. 

"  Why,  iVe  blacked  them  !"  yelled  N ettleton. 

Another  laugh  was  heard  along  the  line. 

"  No  doubt  you  have  blacked  them.     But  what  of  it!" 

"  Why,  Gineral,  don't  you  see  them  two  hearts  made 
with  nails  on  the  sole  of  that  boot  1" 

**  Certainly,  I  see  them.     And  what  then?" 

Walker  was  now  permitted  to  resume  his  upright 
position,  and  he  stood  trembling  with  fear  and  rage,  as 
Nettleton  went  on  to  relate  his  first  suspicions  of  Walker, 
his  search  for  the  body  of  Captain  Hayward,  Ids  finding 
the  impression  of  the  footprints  standing  side  by  side  in 
the  mud,  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  with  the  marks  of 
two  hearts  in  the  sole  of  each  boot ;  and  then  the  finding 
of  the  handkerchief  in  the  water,  which  Nettleton  th6n 
produced. 

The  officer  took  the  white  linen  witness,  examining 
it  closely,  and  then  said  :— 

"Here  is  the  name  of  *  Walker,'  in  the  comer.  Wil- 
liam, did  you  find  this  near  the  place  where  the  murder 
was  committed  T 

"Right  by  the  spot  where  them  two  boots  stood?" 
replied  Nettleton,  pointing  to  Walker's  feet. 
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"  I  can  explain  this,"  exclaimed  Walker.  "  I  went 
to  the  river  that  day  to  wash,  and  I  stood  upon  the  bank 
to  do  so.  I  presume  I  left  the  impression  of  my  boots 
there  at  that  time.  If  I  did  not,  was  I  not  also  present 
in  the  morning  to  examine  the  spot  where  the  mui-der 
had  been  committed  ?  And  is  it  a  wonder  that  the  im- 
pression of  my  boots  should  be  left  behind  1 " 

"  That  is  certainly  ti-ue,"  replied  the  General.  "  But 
of  the  handkerchief?" 

"  It  fell  from  my  hands  as  I  was  washing,  and  I  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  recover  it." 

"  It  is  very  probable  !"  replied  the  General. 

"  So  you  perceive,"  replied  Walker,  as  he  appeared  to 
gain  courage,  "  your  trumped  up  evidence  has  fallen  to 
the  ground  !  I  did  not  expect  a  combination  of  both 
officers  and  men  against  me,  but  I  find  it  so.  And  they 
wish  to  see  me  suffer  for  the  bloody  deed  done  by  that 
coward.  The  only  reason  I  can  assign  for  this  persecu- 
tion is,  that  he  is  in  favour  with  the  ladies,  and  you, 
sycophants  that  you  are,  hope,  through  him,  to  gain 
favour  with  his  feir  companions.  No  doubt,  some  bargain 
to  that  effect  already  has  been  effected  !" 

Captain  Walker  had  by  this  time  become  eloquent  and 
defiant.  Nettleton,  with  his  too  eager  perceptions,  had 
failed  to  foresee  the  possible  fallacy  of  his  proofe,  for  hope 
and  prejudice  together  had  prevented  any  calm  examina- 
tion of  his  evidence.  With  a  soiTowful  and  troubled 
look,  he  turned  away.  This  gave  Walker  greater  con- 
fidence, and,  in  a  loud  but  hoarse  voice,  turning  to  the 
commandant,  he  cried  : — 

"  And  now  I  demand  justice  !" 

"  Which  you  shall  have,"  replied  the  General.  "  But 
first  answer  me;    how  did  this    handkerchief,   which 
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bears  your  name,  and  which  you  confess  to  having  used  in 
the  stream,  become  bloody  T 

That  was  another  point  of  interest,  and  Nettleton 
paused  to  listen  attentively. 

"  I  had  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  the  reason  I  threw 
the  dirty  thing  away  was,  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
washing !" 

"  Then  some  person  must  have  recovered  it,  washed  it 
very  careftdly,  and  thrown  it  into  the  stream  again,  for 
there  is  no  blood  upon  it  1" 

Walker  attempted  a  reply,  but  his  utterance  failed. 
The  General  enjoined  silence,  and  then  stepping  forwaixl 
he  said,  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  all 
present : — 

"Captain  Walker,  I  must  sum  up,  before  you,  the 
evidence  of  crimes  you  have  committed,  which  have  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  army,  or  of  crimes  which 
have  ever  been  or  attempted  to  be  committed  in  any 
civilized  country.  I  would  give  you  the  benefit  of  a 
court-martial,  were  there  any  doubt  of  your  guUt,  and 
even  now  may  order  a  trial,  but  it  will  only  be  a  formal 
one.  You  had  better  confess  your  guilt  here,  before  all 
— ask  their  pardon — make  reparation  to  those  you  have 
most  injured,  and  die  repentant.'* 

"  I  have  nothing  to  confess ! "  responded  Walker, 
bitterly. 

"  Have  you  no  fear  of  the  revelations  of  these  two 
soldiers'?"  asked  the  General,  pointing  to  the  chained 
ruffiians. 

"  I  have  no  fear  !  No  doubt,  they  have  been  bribed  to 
conspire  with  you  !     But  vent  your  spite  1     Go  on  !" 

"  Then,  Captain  Walker,  I  will  briefly  enumerate  the 
ciixjumstances  which  have  been  developed,  as  well  as  the 
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facts.  The  morning  we  left  Grand  Prairie  you  were  in 
command  of  the  squad  which  escorted  the  prisoner, 
Lieutenant  Edward  Wells.  You  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  you  were  overtaken  by  two  men.  It  was  a  very 
eaey  matter  to  secure  an  audience  with  you,  as  you  were 
in  the  rear  of  the  division.  They  suggested  that  you 
should  deliver  Lieutenant  Wells  to  them,  as  their  com- 
mander had  an  especial  spite  against  him,  and  wished 
to  secure  his  person.  You  asked  these  men  (I  refer  to 
the  two  ruffians  now  in  chains,  ani  standing  by  your 
side)  how  they  dared  to  approach  you  on  such  a  subject, 
and  they  replied  that  they  had  witnessed  your  act  the 
evening  previous,  and  that  you  need  not  put  on  airs  with 
them !  You  then  requested  these  fellows  to  meet  you 
the  next  evening  at  the  upper  hedge.  You  instructed 
them  to  secure  a  number  of  poimds  of  powder  for  some 
purpose,  which  you  would  then  explain.  You  met  them 
the  next  evening.  You  gave  them  instructiohs.  They 
were  about  to  act  upon  them,  when  your  outcries  from 
the  cell  in  whicli  you  had  been  placed,  and  which  Lieu- 
tenant Wells  had  left  only  a  short  time  previously, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  guard,  and  you  were 
rescued.  Prior  to  this  you  had  offered  to  assist  Lieu- 
tenant Wells  to  escape,  but  you  wished  him  to  return  to 
his  cell  and  remain  until  two  or  three  o'clock.  The 
fiendish  act  was  to  be  committed  between  twelve  and 
one.  You  pretended  friendship,  that  all  suspicion  of 
the  act  might  be  diverted  from  you.  Have  I  spoken 
correctly,  sir  V* 

"No  doubt  you  have  spoken  according  to  the  story 
of  those  ruffians  !"  replied  Walker. .  "You  cannot  bring 
against  me  any  respectable  proof.  I  look  to  a  court  for 
ihe  justice  which  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  here.*' 
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"liOOk!" 

Walker,  who  had  been  shaking  like  a  guilty  wretch 
during  the  speech  of  the  commander,  turned  in  the 
direction  indicated.  The  rough  garb  had  fallen  from  the 
ruffians,  their  chains  were  thrown  aside,  and,  to  his 
astonishment  and  horror,  there  stood  two  of  the  regi- 
mental Union  officers.  Adjutant  Hinton,  the  husband  of 
AUbamo,  and  his  friend.  Captain  Clark  ! 

Walker,  who  now  saw  how  he  had  been  entrapped 
and  detected  in  his  infamy,  for  a  moment  was  utterly 
unmanned.  But  his  resolute  nature  soon  triumphed  over 
his  fear.  Well  realizing  that  penitence  could  not  save 
him,  he  sprung  to  his  feet  and  said ; — 

"  This  is  all  a  miserable,  contemptible  conspiracy— an 
effi)rt  to  make  out  a  case  against  me  to  shield  that 
woman's  pet  from  the  Consequences  of  his  clearly  proven 
crime.  Hayward  is  dead,  and  cannot  be  made  to  answer, 
else—" 

"  You  lie,  you  dirty,  nasty,  murderin'  skunk  !" 

"  What  J"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices. 

"  He  lies  !  the  coward  that  stabs  a  man  in  the  dark ! 
Hayward  is  not  dead,  but  lives,  and  will  soon  by  his 
evidence  send  this  murderer  to  kingdom  come  !" 

With  a  shriek  Miss  Hayward  bounded  forward,  and 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Nettleton,  grasping  his  hands.  Wells, 
who  had  borne  bravely  up  until  this  moment,  covered  his 
face,  and  wept  tears  of  joy  and  of  relief  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  crime.  Sally  Long  sprung  to  the  side  of  Nettleton, 
and,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  she  gave-  him  a 
hearty  kiss,  which  caused  him  to  roll  up  his  green  eyes, 
and  appear  in  almost  as  much  agony  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  in  the  stomach  with  a  cannon-ball.  The  word 
was  soon  passed,  and  the  soldiers,  catching  the  fire,  made 
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the  very  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts,  while  the  band 
chimed  in  with  the  stirring  strain — "  Hail  to  the  Chief !" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A.  LIVE   HERO — ^THE  RETROGRADE   ARMY   MOVEMENT. 

The  villain  Walker  was  returned  to  his  lonely  celL 
Lieutenant  Wells  was  released  from  all  restraint.  The 
soldiers  dispersed  to  talk  about  the  strange  turn  events 
had  taken ;  but  the  centre  of  attraction  was  Nettleton. 
He  was  seated  in  front  of  the  Hinton  tent.  Close  beside 
him  was  Miss  Hayward,  kneeling,  and  gazing  mournfully 
into  his  face,  while  Alibamo,  Wells,  the  General,  ITettie 
Morton,  Sally  Long,  the  oflficers  who  had  composed  the 
court-martial,  the  especial  friends  of  the  parties,  and  as 
many  of  the  soldiers  as  could  get  within  hearing  distance, 
were  earnestly  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  "  body- 
guard." 

Nettleton  went  on  to  relate  his  meeting  the  rebel 
scouts,  and  the  fact  of  their  having  informed  him  that 
Hayward  had  only  been  wounded  and  conveyed  toward 
Wilson's  Creek  by  a  party  attached  to  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Price. 

[The  reader  will  mark  the  distinction  between  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Price,  who  was  a  ruffian  guerilla,  and  had 
broken  his  parole  three  times — an  act  repudiated  by  all 
honest  soldiers  of  either  army — and  General  Stirling 
Price,  who,  although  a  rebel,  always  had  acted  in  a 
gentlemanly  and  humane  manner  to  all  prisoners  of  war.] 

After  listening  to  the  story  of  William,  the  General 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  note  which  had  been  found  at 
the  Ozark  bridge,  signed  "  Charles  Campbell."  This  note 
must  have  l:»een  written  but  a  few  moments  before  the 
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fight  took  place.  The  date  would  be  just  two  days  after 
Haywai'd  had  received  the  assassin's  stroke,  giving  about 
the  proper  time  for  the  wounded  man  to  be  carried  from 
Grand  Prairie  to  Ozark,  at  which  latter  place  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Price  had  formed  a  temporary  camp.  The  wiiter 
spoke  of  a  wounded  man  in  a  boat,  and  against  whom 
Price  had  an  especial  spite.  This  confirmed  the  convic- 
tion that  Hajward  had  been  taken  thither  for  the  especial 
gratification  of  Price's  fiendish  propensities.  The  note  also 
said  that  he  bore  the  marks  of  a  captain's  rank,  and,  in 
his  delirium,  spoke  of  "  Net — ,"  which  might  have  re- 
ference to  the  young  lady,  Nettie  Morton,  whom  he 
possibly  might  have  seen  in  the  distance,  upon  the  bank, 
as  the  boat  neai-ed  the  spot  where  she  was  standing,  or,  as 
seemed  more  probable,  that  the  wounded  captain  was  call- 
ing upon  Nettleton.  At  all  events,  it  was  decided  that 
the  person  of  whom  Charles  Campbell  had  written  was 
no  other  than  Captain  Hayward.  It  is  true,  he  was  still 
almost  insensible  from  his  wounds,  and  was  near  the  camp 
of  his  most  imforgiving  enemy,  but  there  was  a  friend  at 
hand — an  enemy  in  arms — ^but  a  friend  to  the  wounded 
and  helpless  soldier,  as  are  all  true  men — and  he  had 
written  that  "  he  would  save  him  ! " 

"  Why  should  we  not  hope  1 "  asked  Alibamo,  as  she 
clasped  her  friend  Mamie  in  her  arms. 

"  And  why  should  we  not  act  1*"  cried  Wells,  as  he 
clutched  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"Yes,  we  will  act,"  yelled  Nettleton,  as  he  sprung  up, 
and  appeared  ready  for  instant  departure. 

"Go,  William;  follow  the  stream  from  Ozark,  until 
you  find  some  trace,  and  then  return  to  us,"  said  Miss 
Hayward  eagerly. 

Nettleton  turned    his  gaze    upon    Miss   Sally  for  a 
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moment,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  hedtation,  or  his 
weakness,  in  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  love,  he  started 
with  a  bound,  exclaiming : — 

"Tmoff.     Good-by,  aU!" 

He  had  proceeded,  however,  but  a  few  steps  when  he 
halted,  and,  scratching  his  head,  his  countenance  assuttiM 
a  most  woeful  expression,  and  his  eyes  rolled  wildly 
about. 

«  What  is  the  matter,  William  ? "  asked  WeUs. 

"  Gk)t  to  go  t'other  way ! "  was  the  melancholy  reply. 

"Why  so  r* 

"  O,  just  a  bit  of— fiin— that's  all ! " 

"  Well,  tell  us  what  it  is,  Nettleton?" 

"  I  can't !  it  will  break  her  heart ! "  he  replied,  pointing 
to  Sally. 

"  So  it  would,  William,  if  anything  dreadful  should 
happen  to  you  ! "  replied  Miss  Long,  as  she  dropped  her 
eyes  to  the  ground. 

«  There,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?"  replied  the  faithful  ser- 
vant, his  mouth  gaping,  and  his  eyes  expanding. 

"William,"  asked  Wells,  ''do  you  really  love  Miss 
Long]" 

"  Love  her,  lieutenant  ?  That  ain't  no  name  for  it. 
Why,  can't  you  see  yourself  that  she's  the  sweetest  darn 
sk — ^no,  I  mean  the  nicest  critter  in  the  -world — exoeptin' 
Miss  Mamie ! " 

"And  does  she  love  you,  William  1"  asked  Alibamo, 
smiling  in  spite  of  herself  at  the  tableau  enacting  befoi% 
her. 

"  Of  course  I  do  ! "  replied  Sally,  proudly  and  trium- 
phantly, as  if  a  victory  had  been  won. 

"  There — there !  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Now,  don't  yon 
pity  me  ?    I  believe  I  am  the  most  ugly  cuss  in  the  world. 
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I  never  thought  anybody  would  love  me,  and  now  I  find 
out  the  gal  as  I  wants  most  is  just  the  one  as  does 
love  me  !     O,  Lordy,  I'm  sick,  I  do  believe  ! " 

"  All  right !''  Wells  responded,  with  a  smile. 

"  All  right !  Not  by  a  great  sight,  sir  !  Did  you 
think  it  all  right  when  you  loved  Miss  Mamie,  and 
thought  you  had  to  swing  ]" 

"  What !     You  talk  in  riddles.     Explain." 

"  IVe  got  to  be  hung  !"  he  roared,  but  whether  from 
pain  or  delight,  none  could  tell. 

"  Why,  you  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  hurting 
the  captain?"  cried  Sally,  as  she  advanced  toward  her 
beloved. 

iN'ettleton  gazed  at  her  an  instant  with  a  most  singular 
expression,  and  then  replied  : — 

'^  Miss  Long,  never  let  suspicion  cross  that  delicate 
bo — ^mind  of  yours,  but  like  the  true  turkle-dove,  put 
your  trust  in  the  uprighteousness  of  your  future  lord  and 
master,  what  is  to  be  hanged  all  on  account  of  the  first 
time  you  wrapped  them  delicate  arms  of  youm  around 
my  long  neck." 

"  William,  .what  do  you  mean  by  being  hanged  V*  asked 
the  General. 

Nettleton  then  went  on  to  relate  the  agreement  he  had 
made  with  Price,  to  return  and  undergo  the  punishment 
which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  him  when  that 
general  interfered.  He  declared  his  intention  of  return- 
ing at  once,  as  his  '^ furlough"  had  run  out,  and  as  a 
"  man  of  honour  "  he  must  return. 

"And  do  you  really  intend  to  return?"  asked  the 
General. 

"  Of  course  I  do  !"  replied  William,  with  something  of 
scorn  and  much  of  pride  in  his  tones. 
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"  William,  think  for  a  moment.  You  are  now  safe. 
You  are  with  one  who  loves  you,  and  with  whom  you 
con  be  happy.     Why  will  you  return  !" 

"  General,  don't  argue  this  point  with  me.  I  said  I 
would  come  back,  and  dam  me  if  I  don't  1"  Nettle  ton 
started,  after  having  shook  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Nettleton,"  said  the  General.  "  I 
have  a  letter  jfrom  General  Price  with  regard  to  you." 

Nettleton  paused  and  listened,  as  the  commander,  open- 
ing the  envelope,  read  : — 

"  Camp,  near  Caasville,.  Nov.  12. 

"  To  the  General  Commanding,  greeting : — 
'^  A  prisoner  of  war  was  released  from  our  camp,  and 
permitted  to  return  to  Springfield,  on  the  9th.  It  was 
at  first  thought  that  he  was  a  spy,  as  he  had  been  seen 
in  and  near  our  camp  before,  and  he  was  about  to  suffer 
death  upon  the  scaffold,  when  I  saw  and  questioned  him. 
I  became  convinced  that  he  was  no  spy,  but  a  &ithful 
servant  and  friend,  searching  for  his  captain,  whom  he 
loved.  I  ordered  his  release.  I  gave  him  a  parole  of 
honour.  He  promised  to  return,  that^he  sentence  of  the 
*  drum-head  court '  might  be  carried  into  effect  upon  him, 
after  he  had  given  the  evidence  he  possessed,  whic^  he 
declared  was  necessary  to  save  an  innocent  man.  I  ad- 
mire his  truthfulness.  Should  he  be  determined  to 
return,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  read  this 
letter,  which  releases  William  Nettleton  from  any  further 
obligation.  He  will  remain  with  his  Mends,  and  be 
happy. 

"  Signed  by  the  A.  A.  A.  G., 

"  For  the  Commander,  Price." 

The  effect  upon  the  gallant  fellow  of  the  reading  of 
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this  letter  was  somewhat  singular.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  gaping  round  upon  the  spectators,  as  if  he  had 
been  caught  in  some  mean  act.  Then  a  smile  came 
over 'his  face,  like  sunlight  creeping  over  a  rugged  moxui* 
tain  top.*  Soon  his  countenance  looked  like  a  newly 
lisen  sun — ^fairly  blazing  with  blushes.  Then  with  a 
wild  whoop,  which  rung  out  like  a  signal,  he  sprung  into 
the  air,  rattled  his  feet  together,  and,  once  on  earth  again, 
bounded  oS  like  a  great  moose  for  the  nearest  thicket, 
where  to  indulge  his  '^  feelings "  without  restraint  or 
observation. 

The  crowd  dispersed  in  good-humour,  to  talk  over  the 
strange  events  of  an  hour.  If  one  heart  was  happier 
than  all,  it  was  that  of  poor  Mamie,  whose  joy  at  the 
proven  innocence  of  her  friend  and  lover  was  too  intense 
for  words.  In  her  heart  a  new  hope  had  also  arisen,  that 
her  dear  brother  would  again  be  restored  to  her  arms, 
and  thus  fill  up  the  cup  of  her  blessings  to  the  brim. 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  fiiends  of  Hayward  that  a 
search  for  the  captain  would  be  useless,  but  it  was  hoped 
that  Charles  Campbell  would  give  some  information  which 
would  lead  to  his  discovery,  or  that  Fall-leaf,  a  celebrated 
Indian  scout,  who  had  now  been  absent  many  days  on  the 
very  line  of  the  enemy's  march,  would  return  with  some 
tidings,  by  which  the  actions  of  the  captain's  anxious 
friends  should  be  governed. 

The  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  having  passed  from 
Fremont's  command  to  that  of  General  Hunter,  had 
been  ordered  to  fall  back  from  Springfield,  in  two 
columns.  The  one  by  the  way  of  the  Osage  and  Warsaw 
to  Tipton,  Mo.,  on  the  line  of  the  main  Pacific  road,  and 
the  other  by  way  of  Lebanon,  on  the  main  road  between 
Springfield  and  Rolla,  the  south-western  branch  of  the 
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same  road.  Eacb  place,  in  distance  from  Springfield,  was 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

The  march  of  the  division  to  which  Captain  Hayward's 
friends  were  attached,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
the  brave  Sigel,  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
November  20th.  That  division  formed  the  rear  of  the 
entire  army.     It  proceeded  by  the  Kolla  turnpike. 

Nothing  of  note  transpired  until  the  division  was 
ascendiug  the  rolling  hill  about  two  miles  before  reaching 
Lebanon,  when  a  horseman,  his  face  and  head  streaming 
with  blood,  rode  rapidly  along  the  lines,  exclaiming : — 

"  Fight  in  front !     Fight  in  front !" 

He  halted  for  no  one  to  question  him,  but  kept  on  his 
way.  No  guns  were  heard,  and  many  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  must  be  a  strange  fight.  But,*  as  a 
necessary  precaution,  the  infantry-men  were  halted,  their 
pieces  loaded,  and  bayonets  fixed.  The  artillery  was 
charged,  and  the  flags  imfurled.  As  the  troops  ascended 
the  hill,  and  looked  in  vain  for  a  foe,  the  question  was 
asked:  " Where  is  the  fight f' 

This  was  soon  settled,  as  another  messenger  rode  up 
and  informed  the  general  that  a  party  or  squadron  of 
rebel  cavalry,  numbering  about  four  hundred,  had  at- 
tacked a  little  band  of  "home  guards,"  of  about  thirty, 
which  had  been  collected  in  a  valley  some  twenty  miles 
south  of  Lebanon,  on  the  in&in  road,  in  a  place  called 
"Bohannan  Mills  Yalley."  Most  of  the  thirty  "home 
guard"  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  dispersed  by  the 
guerillas.  Then  all  families  known  to  entertain  Union 
proclivities  were  visited  at  the  dead  of  night.  "  Murder 
and  arson  L"  was  the  cry.  Many  poor  creatures  soon  were 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Husbands,  who  had,  rushed  from 
concealment  to  defend  their  wives,  had  been  cloven  to  the 
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earth;  children  ran  shrieking  to  and  fro,  only  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  savages  of  the  Missouri  Mountain. 
It  was  a  carnival  of  lust  and  blood,  over  which  the 
historian  must  ever  dwell  in  horror.  And  yet,  these 
fiends  in  human  shape  were  protected  by  the  aegis  of  the 
"  Confederate  "  flag  ! 

Such  was  the  scene  depicted  by  the  messenger,  when  the 
division  was  halted,  and  a  consultation  took  place.  It  was 
decided  that,  while  the  main  army  went  forward,  two 
companies  of  infantry,  a  section  of  artillery,  and  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  should  be  detached  to  proceed  at  once  to 
"  Bohannan  Mills,"  to  protect  the  helpless  families,  and  if 
possible,  to  punish  the  rebel  horde  which  had  committed 
such  awful  crimes  against  humanity.  , 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GONE  ! — THE     SIGNAL     SONG. 

We  must  now  take  the  reader  back  to  Springfield.  It 
was  one  week  after  the  exposure  and  confinement  of 
Walker,  and  something  like  a  month  before  the  army 
had  commenced  its  retrograde  movement,  as  described  in 
the  foregoing  chapter. 

Walker,  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  rage  was  over, 
settled  himself  down  to  think.  Although  he  had  shown 
a  bold  front  at  first,  his  final  conviction  drove  from  his 
heart  all  resolution,  and  he  evinced  the  most  abject 
cowardice — the  cowardice  of  conscious  guilt,  which  makes 
the  strongest  tremble. 

But  Walker  was  not  a  man  to  sit  quietly  in  his  cell, 
and  submit  to  his  fate.  His  mind  having  been  settled  in 
the  conviction  that  certain  death  would  follow,  he  began 
to  form  his  plans  of  action.     To  arrive  at  any  definite 
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conclusion  was  no  easy  matter,  as  be  was  chained,  and 
a  double  guard  placed  around  his  quartors.  Yet  he  bad 
hope — time  was  given,  and  ail  might  yet  be  right.  He 
learned  that  he  was  not  to  be  tried  by  a  divisional  courb- 
martiaJ,  but  would  be  removed  to  St.  Louis,  in  order  that 
a  general  court  might  act  upon  his  case.  He  also  learned 
that  it  would  be  at  least  a  month  before  the  army  would 
take  up  its  march.  Thus  he  had  time — ^time  precious  to 
him — ^for,  like  all  shrewd  villains,  he  had  his  confederates, 
even  in  the  army  as  well  as  out  of  it,  and  to  these  he  now- 
looked  for  his  bodily  safety. 

It  was  the  third  night  of  his  incarceration,  that, 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  listened  intently.  There  were 
three  distinct  taps  on  the  door. 

"  The  rescuers — the  gang — ^I*m  saved  !"  he  muttered, 
as  he  gave  three  taps  on  the  door  in  response. 

"  What's  the  word  V*  was  asked  fix^m  the  outside. 

"  C.  S.  A.  and  the  Bars  ! "  answered  Walker.  "  And 
you?" 

"  Good  !     Union  against  oppression  !" 

"  To-night  1"  asked  Walker,  with  eagerness. 

"  No,  the  pal  on  the  other  side  ain't  for  Union.  Can't 
before  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Jim  goes  on  then,  and 
though  it  ain't  my  turn,  I  think  I  can  get  pony  No.  2 
drunk,  and  the  job  can  be  done.     I'll  try." 

"  Be  cautious.  Trust  no  one  without  the  word.  It 
was  the  neglect  on  my  part,  thinking  it  all  right,  to 
demand  the  *  word,'  which  brought  me  into  this  sci*ape  !" 

The  "rounds"  approached,  and  the  sentinel  was  re- 
lieved. 

Nothing  of  importance  transpired  in  camp  for  the 
next  three  days.  An  imusual  quiet  prevailed.  It  is 
true,  there  was  much  talk  upon  the  subject  of  the  at- 
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tempted  murdei%  and  many  expressions  of  bitterness 
against  Walker.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the 
hanging  of  that  wretch  before  the  army  left  Springfield, 
lest  he  should  escape,  l^one  were  more  vehement  than  a 
repulsive-looking  soldier,  known  throughout  the  camp  as 
"ugly  Jim!"  He  stated  that  ]ie  had  been  on  guard 
only  a  few  nights  before  in  front  of  the  prisoner's 
quarters,  and  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  Walker 
was  trying  to  escape,  adding  that  he  wished  he  had  been 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  as  he  would  have  been  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  put  a  bullet  through  the  murderous 
scoundrel. 

The  party  had  been  drinking  freely,  and  had  become 
exceedingly  communicative.  One  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
post  was  No.  1  on  guard  duty  that  night — that  is,  in 
front  of  the  prisoner's  door — swore  he  would  shoot 
Walker  if  he  could  find  any  pretext. 

"  You  have  no  spite  against  him,"  exclaimed  ugly  Jim, 
"  and  I  have.  Let  mo  take  the  matter  in  hand.  T  will 
stand  your  guard,  and  if  the  villain  attempts  to  move, 
I'll  riddle  him,  sure  as  Potosi  lead  mines." 

"  Enough  said.  I  am  on  the  second  relief.  I  go  on  at 
seven  and  off  at  nine;  again  at  twelve  and  off  at  two. 
This  will  be  your  time." 

"  Good !  I  shall  be  on  hand ! " 

Ugly  Jim  then  approached  the  tent  of  Miss  Hayward, 
and  requested  an  audience  alone  with  that  lady.  It  sq 
happened  that  she  was  alone,  Alibamo  having  gone  to 
visit  her  husband,  and  Sally  being  at  the  time  strolling 
through  the  camp  with  Nettleton. 

"  If  you  wish  to  learn  all  the  particulars  about  your 
brother,  I  think  you  can  do  so,"  said  Jim,  in  a  tone  of 
great  kindness. 
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"  Oh  !  in  what  manner?'  asked  Miss  Hay  ward,  esigerly. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know.  Bat  I  will  tell  you  what  T 
do  know.  You  see  I  am  on  guard  to-night  from  twelve 
till  two,  over  the  cell  of  Walker.  I  don't  like  the 
villain  any  way,  but  he  told  me  if  I  would  get  you  to 
come  to  him,  he  would  tell  you  all  he  knows  of  tlie 
matter !" 

"  Certainly  I  will  go.  Call  Alibamo,  and  we  will  go 
together  at  once  ! 

"  I  will,"  answered  Jim,  as  he  turned  to  depart. 
Then  pausing,  he  added  : — 

"  Miss  Hay  ward,  now  I  recollect  that  Walker  said 
you  must  come  alone.  He  declared  he  would  not  commit 
himself  by  speaking  before  any  one." 

"  I  dare  not  go  alone  !" 

"  Poor  child !"  exclaimed  Jim,  as  he  wiped  his  eyes. 
"  Do  you  think  you  can  be  alone  when  this  old  soldier 
as  folks  call  '  ugly  Jim '  is  near  you  ?  I  know  my  face  is 
ugly,  but  I  don't  think  my  heart  is  !  Besides,  you  won't 
see  the  wretch  himself  You  will  only  talk  to  him 
through  a  crack  between  the  logs,  and  I  shall  be  as  close 
to  you  as  Walker  will  allow.  Of  course,  he  won't  let  me 
iiear  what  he  says,  but  I  shan't  let  you  be  out  of  my 
sight,  so  there  will  be  no  danger  !" 

"  Why  can  we  not  go  at  once  ?"  asked  Miss  Hayward. 

"  Because  I  don't  go  on  post  until  twelve  o'clock,  and 
the  other  guard  wouldn't  let  you  speak  to  him." 

"  Then  I  will  come  at  a  quarter-past  twelve.  But  I 
shall  rely  upon  you  for  protection  !" 

"  You  may  do  that,  miss.     And  I  really  think  you  do 

right.     I  know  Walker  is  a  very  bad  man,  but  he  has 

got  to  die,  and  maybe  he  wants  to  make  a  confession  to 

^lieve  his  mind,  and  to  ask  your  pardon.     And  I  always 
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think  it  best  to  give  a  dying  man  a  chance  to  relieve  his 
mind,  and  confess." 

"  You  may  expect  me  !" 

Jim  bowed,  and  left  the  tent. 

Twelve  o'clock  came;  the  guard  was  relieved,  and 
"  ugly  Jim  "  had  taken  the  place  of  his  sick  friend,  in 
front  of  Walker's  prison.  All  was  quiet,  save  the  clank- 
ing of  a  chain,  a  few  hurried  whispers,  and  the  opening 
and  closing  of  a  heavy  door,  which  sounds  were  in  close 
proximity  to  Walker's  dungeon.  The  words  "  C.  S.  A. 
and  Bars "  were  answered  by  "  Union  against  Oppres- 
sion," and  two  dark  forms  glided  lo  concealment  beside 
the  thorn  hedge,  while  the  guard  remained  at  the  door. 

The  evening  dragged  slowly  along  for  Miss  Hayward. 
A  hundred  times  she  had  almost  resolved  to  communicate 
to  her  friends  the  feet  of  her  intended  visit  to  Walker, 
and  to  ask  their  advice,  and,  if  need  be,  to  request  that 
some  one  should  follow  in  the  distance,  to  lend  assistance, 
should  any  be  required.  But  what  had  she  ^to  fear? 
Walker  was  secure  in  his  cell,  and  one  of  the  Mthful 
guard  had  promised  his  protection.  Besides,  she  had 
promised  to  go  alone.  If  she  did  not,  it  would  imply 
suspicion  of  an  honest  soldier.  Walker  might  also  ask  if 
she  had  come  entirely  unattended,  and  how  could  she 
answer  him  ? 

Miss  Hayward  was  naturally  timid,  and  by  no  means 
self-reliant.  When  the  news  of  the  supposed  death  of 
her  brother  i>eached  her,  she  was  almost  paralyzed  wilir 
grief.  But,  now  that  hope  had  filled  her  heart,  she  begadi 
to  nerve  herself  to  the  task  of  unremitting  search,  even 
though  she  must  encounter  the  greatest  daiigers. 

The  hour  of  twelve  arrived.  Closely  muf9,ed  in  a  cloak, 
she  crept  from  her  tent,  and  then  paused  to  listen.     She 
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heard  nothing,  save  the  slow  and  regular  breathing  of  the 
sleepers,  and  the  violent  beating  of  her  own  heart  She 
started,  but  her  steps  seemed  to  fail  her,  and  she  leaned 
against  a  tree  for  support.  The  thoughts  of  her  dear 
brother,  and  the  probable  unravelling  of  the  mystery 
which  surrounded  his  attempted  assassination  and  his 
present  fate,  gave  her  renewed  courage,  and  she  sped 
onward.  In  a  few  moments  she  had  cleared  the  camp, 
and  arrived  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  where  stood  the 
doomed  man's  prison.  As  she  neared  the  door,  the  guard 
asked : — 

"  Is  that  you,  Miss  Hayward  ?  " 

"  It  is  ! "  came  the  low  response. 

"  Approach,  and  fear  nothing." 

She  had  barely  reached  the  threshold,  when  two  forms, 
darting  from  beneath  the  hedge,  threw  a  heavy  blanket 
over  her  head,  thus  entirely  smothering  any  attempt  on 
her  part  to  give  the  alarm.  Who  and  what  her  captors 
were  she  could  not  divine,  or  what  might  be  their 
purpose.  Strange  to  say,  her  reason  did  not  forsake  her. 
She  felt  herself  borne  rapidly  along,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  It  appeared  to  her  that  hours  passed  by,  and 
she  even  longed  to  hear  some  word  uttered  which  might 
give  a  due  to  the  intentions  of  those  in  whose  power  she 
was,  or  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  as  to  whom 
her  captors  were.  The  blanket,  which  was  very  heavy, 
almost  causing  suffocation,  had  been  removed,  and  a 
lighter  one  substituted. 

At  length  the  parties  halted,  and,  seating  themselves 
upon  the 'ground,  the  covering  was  removed,  and  Miss 
Hayward  was  permitted  to  gaze  around  her.  Her  eyes 
first  met  those  of  Captain  Walkei*.  She  shuddered,  and 
turned  away.     Then  glancing  at  his  two  companions,  she    . 
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at  once  recognised  "  ugly  Jim,"  and  a  person  known  in 
camp  as  "  stupid  Dick,"  both  of  whom  had  served  as 
Union  soldiers,  for  a  long  time,  under  Walker.  As  her 
eyes  met  those  of  "  ugly  Jim,"  she  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh  !  you  will  protect  me  ! " 

A  laugh  was  the  only  reply. 

"  I  trust  Miss  Hayward  will  permit  me  to  become  her 
protector ! "  said  Walker,  in  an  assumed  tone  of  kindness. 

Miss  Hayward  did  not  reply,  but  gazed  around  her. 
She  was  in  a  wild  spot.  She  was  seated  beside  a  lovely 
stream  of  water,  in  a  deep  valley,  while  high  on  either 
hand  were  ragged  hills  or  mountains.  She  knew  the 
(jpuntry  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Springfield 
in  all  directions  was  quite  level,  and  she  judged  she  must 
be  near  the  Ozark  country,  the  first  range  of  whose  ridges 
she  had  frequently  seen  from  that  point. 

**  Does  not  the  lovely  Miss  Hayward  deign  a  reply  to 
her  most  devoted  lover  ? "  asked  Walker. 

"  What  was  your  purpose  in  tearing  me  from  my 
friends,  and  conveying  me  here  ?  "  asked  Miss  Hayward. 

"  A  pardonable  one,  I  think.  My  life  was  forfeited  in 
the  Federal  camp,  and  personal  interest  required  me  to 
depart.  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  without  you,  and 
so  I  resorted  to  a  little  stratagem.  My  love  for  you 
must  plead  my  excuse." 

"  But  I  have  told  you,  Captain  Walker,  that  I  could 
not  love  you.  Do  you  suppose  after  what  has  transpired 
that  I  could  entertain  any  other  feelings  towards  you  than 
detestation  ? " 

"  I  am  aware  of  that.  But,  when  you  knowlne  better, 
I  am  sure  you  will  consent  to  reward  my  devotion.  I 
am  going  to  convey  you  to  your  brother  1 " 

"  Then  I  will  thank  you,  at  least  I"  she  exclaimed. 
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"Nothing  else?" 

She  shuddered. 

"  I  must  be  plain  with  you,"  contiiiued  Walker. 
"  I  am  not  what  I  have  seemed  to  be  while  with  the 
Federals.  I  am  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  I 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  so-called  Union  army,  that 
I  might  furnish  information  to  my  generals.  Or,  if  you 
like  the  term  better,  you  may  caJl  me  a  spy.  These  two 
soldiers  have  been  with  me  for  the  same  purpose.  And 
we  are  not  alone.  There  are  now,  in  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi,  over  three  hundred  privates,  and  over  twenty 
officers,  who  pretend  loyalty  to  the  Federal  cause ;  and  I 
think  that  Captain  Hayward,  when  his  sister  has  become 
the  wife  of  Captain  Walker,  or  Colonel  Brown,  m^ 
be  induced  to  j  oin  us  ! '' 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  my  brother  ? 

"  On  one  condition,  I  will." 

"  And  this  condition  ]" 

"  Miss  Haywaixl,  I  love  you  with  all  the  ardour  of  my 
soul.  You  have  become  necessary  to  my  very  existence 
— are  a  part  of  my  life.  When  you  spumed  me,  it  drove 
me  frantic,  and  I  am  so  now.  Beware, — oh  !  beware 
how  you  turn  this  heart,  which  is  yet  pure,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  into  a  hell  of  furies !  Pity  me  !  Oh  ! 
dear  Miss  Hayward,  pity  me !" 

"  But  my  brother — what  of  him  T 

"  I  will  tell  you  of  your  brother  when  you  have  an- 
swered my  questions." 

"  Proceed,  sir !'' 

"  Do  n^t  speak  so  coldly.  I  will  be  frank  with  you. 
Your  brother  is  a  prisoner — not  in  the  Confederate  camp, 
but  in  a  secure  place,  on  the  very  stream  beside  which 
you  are  now  sitting.     The  murmuring  and  singing  of 
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these  very  waters  will,  ere  two  hours,  greet  his  eai's  with 
the  same  strain.  Warble  those  strains  to  which  I  have 
so  often  listened  while  in  camp,  and  which  stiiTed  my 
sonl,  and  they  will  be  borne  direct  to  your  brother'^ 
hearing,'  to  relieve  his  brain  perhaps  from  the  insanity 
vrhich  now  enchains  him  !" 

"  Insanity !"  echoed  Mamie.     "  My  brother  insane  V 

<'  He  is  a  raving  maniac !  And  but  one  thing  can 
restore  him  !" 

"  Oh  wretched,  horrible  news  !  What  can  I  do  to  save 
my  brother  r' 

"  You  are  the  only  person  who  can  save  him.  Nor  is 
the  task  a  hard  one.  Only  a  few  miles  from  here  is  a 
Confederate  camp.  A  chaplain  is  in  attendance.  He 
will  perform  the  ceremony  which  will  make  you  irrevo- 
cably and  securely  mine.  Go  with  me.  Become  my  wife, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  take  you  to  your  brother,  and  we 
will  not  only  restore  his  shackled  feet  to  liberty,  but  his 
shattered  senses  to  reason.  We  alone  can  do  it.  Can 
you  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  refusal  1" 

Miss  Hayward  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  gazed  alternately  at  these  three  villains.  An  un- 
natural fire  lit  up  her  eyes.     At  length  she  said  : — 

"  Captain  Walker,  I  do  not  know  but  you  are  even 
now  deceiving  me.  You  may  not  know  anything  about 
where  my  brother  is." 

"  Aflk  these  soldiers,"  repKed  Walker. 

Miss  Hayward  turned  her  eyes  upon  them. 

"The  captain  speaks  right,"  answered  Jim.  "He 
does  know  where  your  brother  is.  He  is  crazy,  and  is 
chained  in  the — " 

"Silence!"  commanded  Walker.  "Do  you  believe, 
Mu«  Mamie?" 
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"  I  must  believe  the  worst/'  answered  Miss  Hay  ward. 
"  Soldiers,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  soldiers,  '<  do  you 
believe  in  the  truth  of  Captain  Walker's  profession  of  love 
former 

'^  I  should  like  to  know  why  not  I"  replied  ugly  Jim, 

doggedly.     '^  Nobody  could  help  loving  you  >  even  I  loves 

you,  but  I  know  its  no  use,  and  so  I  don't  say  nothing  ! " 

"  What  have  you  to  say  V  asked  Mamie,  turning  to 

the  other  soldier. 

"  Lord,  Miss  Mamie,  I  allers  loved  you,  but  *  stupid 
Dick'  never  thinks  of  such  as  you,  aud  so  I  acted  mean, 
just  to  spite  !" 

**  Gentlemen,"  cried  Miss  Kayward,  springing  to  ker 
feet,  ''  listen  to  me.  You  have  wronged  me  deeply,  by 
aiding  this  wretched  villain,  your  captain,  to  abduct  me. 
I  despise,  loathe  him ;  and,  sooner  than  become  his  wife, 
T  would  permit  my  brother  to  die  as  he  is,  for  I  know 
that  he  would  curse  me  were  I  to  save  him  at  such  a  sacri- 
fice. It  will  be  but  death,  and  I  shall  suffisr  very  little, 
for  my  brothei^s  pure  soul  will  scarce  have  taken  its 
flight  ere  mine  will  follow  !" 
"MissHayward!" 

"  Silence,  Captain  Walker.  Soldiers,  you  have  human 
hearts,  and  this  man  has  not.  I  appeal  to  you.  Save 
me  !  Find  iny  brother  and  return  him  safely,  and  I 
promise  to  pay  you  one  thousand  dollars  each.  If  I  fail 
to  do  this,  I  swear,  by  the  hope  of  heaven,  that  I  will 
become  the  wife  of  one  of  you,  the  choice  to  be  decided 
by  lots  between  you  1 " 

These  words  acted  like  an  electric -shock  upon  the 
soldiers.  They  sprung  to  their  feet  and  confronted  Walker. 
But  he  had  anticipated  the  effect  of  her  words,  and  stood 
sword  and  revolver  in  hand. 
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"You  would  play  me  false!'*  demanded  Walker, 
fiercely. 

"  Guess  I  would !"  replied  Jim. 

"  Take  that  then  r  yeUed  Walker. 

The  report  of  a  pistol  echoed  through  the  valldy,  and 
Jim  fell  without  so  much  as  a  groan. 

"  And  how  do  you  decide  %"  asked  Walker,  turning 
and  pointing  his  revolver  toward  Dick. 

"  I  was  only  goin'  to  help  you.  I  ain't  no  such  foolish 
cuss  as  to  think  of  marrying  a  fine  lady  like  that !  I'm 
all  right  V 

"  Prove  yourself  so,  and  you  shall  have  your  thousand. 
Deceive  me,  and  you  share  his  fJEite  1" 

As  Walker  spoke  he  stepped  to  a  clump  of  thick 
bushes,  and  drew  a  small  boat  from  concealment.  Hand- 
ing Miss  Hayward  to  a  seat,  and  preceded  by  Dick, 
Walker  entered,  and  the  little  craft  swept  gently  along 
with  the  current,  down  the  stream. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  Miss 
Hayward  burst  forth,  and  sung  a  wild,  thrilling  air, 
\vhich  echoed  far  and  wide  through  the  valley  and  across 
the  hills.  There  was  something  strangely  beautiful  in 
her  song,  and  something  still  more  strange  in  her  actions. 
As  each  strain  echoed  over  the  hills,  and  gave  back  the 
ringing  notes,  she  would  start,  and  listen  attentively,  and 
a  gleam  of  joy  would  lighten  up  her  pale  face,  upon  which 
a  shade  of  disappointment  would  almobt  as  soon  appear. 
Her  hearers  sat  gazing  at  her  in  silence,  and  in  apparent 
wonder. 

"  Those  words  are  significant,"  exclaimed  Walker. 
"  What  is  their  import  r 

"She's  going  mad  too,  I  opine!"  exclaimed  Dick, 
"  Better  Jet  her  go  !" 
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"  Silence  !"  cried  "Walker.  "  Miss  Hay  ward,  do  you 
think  your  voice  will  penetrate  his  retreat  V 

She  made  no  answer,  but,  as  the  little  boat  swept  on- 
ward, ever  and  anon  the  same  words,  and  the  same  wild 
music  broke  the  stillness  of  the  forest,  now  sounding  like 
a  wail  of  sorrow,  and  then  becoming  almost  hushed  in 
hopeful  expectation.  The  words  had  the  appearance 
of  being  extemporized  for  the  occasion,  and  were  as 
follows : — 

Break  those  fetters— I  am  calling- 
Listen  only  to  my  song  ! 

I  am  waiting — Gloved  one— waiting  ! 
I  have  waited — oh,  so  long  ! 

Give  but  one  fond  word  to  cheer  me, 
As  I  pray,  and  hope,  and  weep  ! 

Let  thy  echo  say  thou'rt  near  me, 
As  my  vigils  thus  I  keep  I 

Echo,  as  along  I  glide. 
This  my  song  from  thy  retreat, 

And  I'll  bound  to  thy  dear  side  ! 
Are  we  e'er  again  to  meet  ? 

Yes,  a  Seraph  from  on  high 

Whispers  to  me,  thou  art  nigh  I 

Friends  are  waiting — ^friends  are  near — 

Dearest  brother — do  not  fear  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    PURSUIT — THE     PERILOUS    SITUATION — IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nearly  two  hours 
after  Miss  Hay  ward  had  been  seized  and  borne  from  the 
camp  by  "Walker  and  his  confederates.  The  guard  relief 
had  commenced  its  rounds.  The  first  post  visited  was 
that  in  front  of  the  door  where  Walker  had  been  confined. 
A  glance  revealed  the  prisoner's  escape.  The  chain 
which  had  secured  the  door  was  lying  upon  the  steps, 
and  the  door  itself  was  slightly  ajar.     Walker  and  both 
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the  sentinels  had  disappeared.  The  "  lonsj  roll  *'  was  at 
once  beaten,  and  the  camp  aroused.  Scarce  had  the  lines 
been  formed  when  it  was  announced  that  Miss  Hayward 
also  had  disappeared.  The  grief  of  her  friends  and  the  rage 
of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds,  and  many  was  the  oath 
of  a  terrible  retribution  uttered  against  the  fiend  who  had 
spread  such  desolation  and  sorrow  in  her  path. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  before  squads  of  cavalry 
were  dashing  in  every  direction  in  pursuit.  There  was 
but  little  doubt  as  to  how  the  escape  had  been  effected. 
The  disappearance  of  the  guard  convinced  all  that  they 
were  in  league  with  "Walker,  but  in  what  manner  they 
had  gained  possession  of  Miss  Hayward  was  a  mystery. 
No  one  had  detected  anything  unusual  in  her  manner 
the  evening  before,  and  she  had  retired  at  her  usual  hour. 

It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  parties  would  not 
have  taken  any  main  road,  as  the  pickets  would  have 
given  the  alarm.  They  could  not  have  had  more  than 
two  hours  the  start,  as  everything  was  all  right  when  the 
twelve  o'clock  relief  went  on  post,  and  at  two  o'clock  the 
escape  was  discovered.  If  Walker  had  to  walk  through 
the  fields  in  order  to  avoid  the  pickets,  it  would  take  at 
least  two  hours  to  clear  them.  It  was  most  likely  that, 
once  outside  the  lines,  friends  and  horses  would  be  pro- 
cured. Still,  the  distance  would  not  be  so  great  but 
the  horsemen  hoped  to  overtake  them,  and  so  they  set  off 
with  a  good  will  in  various  directions. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  accompany  us  V  asked  Lieu- 
tenant Wells  of  Nettleton,  who  was  seated  upon  the 
ground,  looking  gloomy  and  sullen. 

"  Not  by  a  dam  sight !"  answered  Nettleton,  doggedly. 

''  And  why  not  T  asked  Wells. 

"  You  go  'long,  and  let  me  alone  ! "  he  answered. 
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There  was  no  time  for  words,  and  the  squadron  de- 
parted. 

The  night  passed,  during  which  Nettleton  was  bitter  in 
his  self-reproach  for  not  watching  closer,  and  would  not 
hold  conversation  with  any  person.  As  the  first  dawn  of 
day  became  visible,  Nettleton  was  seen  crawling  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  in  front  of  the  former  prison  of  Walker, 
and  through  the  garden  toward  the  west.  His  move- 
ments were  watched  with  considerable  interest,  a»  all  had 
begun  to  respect  him  for  his  sagacity  in  his  peculiar  way. 
At  length  he  returned  to  his  tent,  and,  without  speaking, 
carefully  examined  his  double-barrel  shot  gun — a  beautiful 
piece  which  he  had  picked  up  upon  the  Wilson  creek 
battle-ground,  and  had  been  permitted  to  retain.  This 
he  loaded;  then,  taking  a  large  artillery  ammunition-bag, 
he  went  directly  to  the  tent  of  Adjutant  Hinton.  Re- 
moving the  lid  of  a  Minni6  ball  ammunition-box,  he 
tilled  this  pouch  with  cartridges.  His  next  move  was  to 
placjS  some  promion  in  his  havresack ;  then  he  started. 

"Where  are  you  going,  William?"  asked  Mrs. 
Hinton. 

"  Them  boots  !  "  he  replied,  pointing  in  the  direction 
he  had  just  taken  in  hands-and-knees  examination. 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  them  boots  as  had  two  hearts  on  the  soles 
went  that  way,  and  I'm  going  to  follow  if  I  go  to 
thunder  !"  He  waited  to  hear  no  more,  or  to  speak 
more,  but  bounded  off  to  the  westward. 

He  had  been  gone  perhaps  an  hour,  when  Fall-leaf,  the 
Indian  scout  already  referred  to,  entered  the  camp.  He 
was  soon  made  aware  of  the  state  of  things.  Fall-leaf 
was  deeply  attached  to  Captain  Hayward,  and  more 
especially  so  to  his  fair  sister,  Mamie.     The  scout  had 
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been  but  a  shoiii  time  in  camp,  when  he  had  given  to  the 
General  all  the  information  he  possessed  with  regard  to 
the  enemy.  This  done,  he  followed  on  the  trail  as  fast 
as  possible. 

For  several  hours  Nettleton  kept  on  his  course,  now 
striking  the  main  road  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for 
fresh  tracks,  then  taking  to  the  woods  again,  to  avoid 
observation.  Several  times  he  came  upon  the  well- 
known  footprints,  and  a  bitter  exclamation  would  escape 
him.  He  kept  his  course,  more  from  the  judgment  he 
had  formed  as  to  the  direction  Walker  had  taken  than 
the  numerous  impressions  of  his  boots.  He  was  ascend- 
ing a  sharp  and  ragged  hill,  so  heavily  covered  with  the 
thorn-bush  and  small  scrub-oak  peculiar  to  that  country 
that  his  progress  was  rendered  very  difficult.  Suddenly,  a 
figure  darted  in  front  of  him  and  concealed  itself  among 
the  thick  undergrowth.  Nettleton  brought  his  gun  to 
the  shoulder,  and  called  out : — 

"  None  of  that  skulking,  dam  ye  !  Come  out  and 
fight  fair ! "  ' 

"  Ugh  ! "  responded  the  voice,  and  Fall-leaf  bounded  to 
his  side. 

"  Oh !  if  s  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Ingen  ?  Well,  I'm  darn  glad 
youVe  come,  for  you  can  hunt  these  snarly  woods  better 
than  me.     Any  news  1 " 

"Youkiirem— ehr 

"I  shall  kill  'em,  if  I  only  get  a  bead  on  the 
critter ! " 

"You  did  kill 'em?" 

"KiUwhor' 

"Dead  soldier— there  ! ''  Fall-leaf  indicated  that  he 
meant  further  on. 

<*  Come  on,   Ingen,"  said  Nettleton.     He  reached  the 
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summit  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  the  valley  below,  aiid, 
led  by  Fall-leaf,  began  its  descent.  They  soon  reached  the 
stream,  and  the  Indian  pointed  to  the  dead  body.  Net- 
tleton  gazed  upon  it  a  moment,  and  then  said  : — 

"  Dam  me  if  it  ain't  the  very  feller  what  run  away 
last  night.     Walker  has  been  here,  sure  ! " 

He  commenced  his  search  at  once.  He  found  foot- 
prints in  the  sand,  and  among  them  that  of  a  lady,  judg- 
ing fi*om  its  small  size.  The  Indian  had  also  been  taking 
observations.  Returning  from  a  clump  of  bushes,  he  said 
to  Nettleton : — 

"  See — canoe — ^two — ^White  Bird — so  !  " 

Here  Fall-leaf  indicated  by  action  that  two  men  had 
drawn  a  boat  from  concealment  in  the  thicket,  had  entered 
it,  as  indicated  by  tracks  in  the  sand,  and  had  proceedexl 
down-stream. 

"  Well,  they've  got  rid  of  one  scoundrel,  anyway.  It 
will  only  be  man  to  man,  and  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  match 
for  any  dozen  such  skunks  as  that  Walker.  They  can't 
have  much  the  start." 

Both  Fall-leaf  and  Nettleton  walked  rapidly  forward 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  At  length — and  it  was 
almost  a  simultaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  each — 
they  stopped,  and  bending  forward,  held  their  ears  close 
to  the  ground. 

"  By  thunder  ! "  cried  Nettleton,  "  that's  her  voice  ! " 

"  White  Bird  caged — ^she  no  sing !"  replied  Fall-leaf. 

"  Ain't  you  a  dam  fool  1  Don't  you  know  that  White 
Bird,  as  you  call  her,  has  got  a  right  to  expect  some  of 
her  friends  will  be  after  her,"  and  so  she  sings  that  they 
may  hear  her  voice,  echoing  up  and  down  among  these 
hills,  and  know  where  to  find  herl" 

"  Ugh  !  good — white  hunter  no  fool !" 
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Again  the  voice  was  heard,  and  this  time  so  clearly  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  our  hero  as  to  who 
the  singer  was.  Like  a  deer  he  bounded  off  in  the 
direction  indicated.  The  music  died  away  and  all  was 
still.     But  the  two  men  paused  not. 

Upon  a  sudden  they  emerged  into  an  open  field  oi 
about  four  acres,  near  the  centre  of  which  were  two  large 
stacks  of  hay.  The  river  at  this  point  took  a  bend,  and 
the  two  pursuers  struck  directly  across  the  open  space. 
Just  as  they  reached  the  stacks,  Fall-leaf  darted  close  in 
to  the  base  of  one  of  them,  taking  the  attitude  of  a 
listener,  and  making  a  significant  sign  to  Nettleton. 

"  What  is  it  V  asked  Nettleton. 

"Hark  !  Soldiers  !  Horses  !  Whoa  !  Hark  !" 

Nettleton  Estened  attentively,  and  then  said  : — 

"  There  is  a  party  of  soldiers  coming.  It  may  be  our 
men  who  have  been  in  search  of  Miss— of  the  White 
Bird ;  but  it  is  well  enough  to  keep  close.  It  may  be 
the  rebels  merely  moving  camp.  And  if  this  is  so,  Mamie 
must  be  with  them.  The  sounds  are  coming  nearer — 
crawl  under  the  hay,  red-skin — way  under,  out  of  sight.*' 

This  was  effected  with  some  difficulty,  when  a  party 
of  rebel  guerillas,  numbering  about  sixty,  rode  into  the 
field,  and  proceeded  to  form  their  camp  directly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  haystacks,  under  which  the  two  men  were 
concealed. 

"  Well,  I  guess  we've  got  into  the  right  shop  !"  said 
Nettleton  to  Fall-leaf.  "We  are  cooped  up  here  close 
enough  for  awhile,  but  Miss  Mamie  must  be  with  this 
crowd,  and  when  dark  comes  we  can  scout  around  and 
see  what  we  can  do.     Lay  quiet,  Ingen  !" 

"  White  hunter  knows  !     Make  good  Ingen  !" 

The  day  dragged  slowly  away.     Toward  night  a  party 
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of  the  rebels  came  for  forage  for  their  horses,  but  the  hay 
was  tumbled  from  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  our  friends 
were  not  discovered.  The  guerillas*  conversation,  how- 
ever, was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest  by  Net- 
tleton. 

"  So  Colonel  Brown — or  Walker,  as  he  is  called — came 
within  one  of  being  done  for  in  the  camp  of  the  Yanks  at 
Springfield?" 

"  Yes,  so  he  says." 

"  What  the  devel  does  he  want  with  the  gal  1 " 
'^  Oh,  some  love  affair,  of  course." 
"The  gal  was  happy,   for  she  was  singing    like   a 
nightingale." 

"  Oh  yes  !    No  doubt  she  was  dazzled  by  the  prospect 
of  being  a  coloneFs  wife." 
"Who  is  she?" 
"  Don't  know." 

"  My  eyes  !  but  she  is  a  beauty  !" 
"  So  much  the  better  for  him." 
"  Where  was  he  going  with  her?" 
"  Oh,  below — ^taking  her  to  her  brother,  I  believe." 
"Where  is  that?" 
"  Down  in  the  old  mill !" 

This  was  all  the  conversation  heard  by  the  adven- 
turers. But,  the  rebel  troops  did  not  move  again  until 
late  in  the  next  day,  and  our  friends  were  compelled  to 
remain  quiet.  They  had  learned  sufficient  to  convince 
them  that  Miss  Hayward  was  not  with  the  band  of 
rebels,  but  was  being  borne  still  further  from  them.  They 
cursed  the  chance  which  had  thus  entrapped  them,  aad 
prevented  their  overtaking  the  captive  at  once.  Still, 
they  resolved  to  keep  up  the  pursuit,  and  they  had  learned 
that  the  lady  was  to  be  conveyed  to  some  mill,  and  that 
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hdr  brother  was  there.     Patiently  they  waited  until  they 
could  emerge  and  &aish  their  joamey. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HAYWABD. 

It  is  time  the  reader  was  enlightened,  somewhat,  as  t^ 
the  fate  of  Captain  Hayward. 

The  wound  he  had  received  the  night  of  the  attempted 
assassination  was  severe,  but  by  no  means  &taL  The 
loss  of  blood  had  rendered  him  very  weak,  and  for  some 
time  he  remained  insensible. 

At  the  moment  the  blow  was  inflicted,  there  was,  upon 
the  other  bank  of  t\t»  river,  and  watching  the  Federals,  a 
squad  of  rebel  cavalfy  scouts.  The  water  into  which 
Hayward  was  thrown  soon  revived  the  wounded  man. 
He  was  seen  by  this  band,  and  carried  to  the  house  of  an 
officer  of  the  Confederate  army,  not  half  a  mile  from  the 
spot.  Here  his  wound  was  dressed.  It  was  not  long 
before  an  order  reached  them,  signed  by  "  Colonel  Brown>" 
to  convey  him  to  the  camp  of  Colonel  Price,  at  Ozark. 
This  order  was  law,  and  immediately  after  the  Federals 
left  Grand  Prairie,  a  boat  was  procured  and  Hayward 
placed  in  it.  But  half  conscious,  he  reached  the  Ozark 
bridge  at  the  critical  juncture  already  described  in  the 
chapter  referring  to  the  interview  between  Nettie  Morton 
and  Charles  Campbell,  and  the  interruption  by  Colonel 
Price,  the  rescue  of  Nettie  by  Fall-leaf,  the  approach  of 
the  Union  forces,  and  the  resolve  of  Charles  Campbell  to 
save  the  wounded  captain. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  Price  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indian  that  Campbell,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
nnd  observing  the  approach  of  the  Federals,  hastily  penned 
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the  note  previously  referred  to,  and  then  pushed  off  with 
the  boat,  down  the  stream,  in  order  to  effect  his  escape 
with  the  prisoner.  • 

He  began  to  hope  that  success  would  crown  his  efforts. 
The  battle  favoured  his  flight.  All  that  day  and  the 
night  following  he  pursued  his  course.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  follow  the  Gasconade  until  he  had  reached  the  point 
nearest  Rolla,  where  he  supposed  he  would  be  free  from 
the  roving  bands  of  rebels,  who  were  so  numerous  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield.  But  his  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Colonel  Price,  anticipating  the  direction 
he  had  taken,  immediately  despatched  one  Lieutenant 
Lewis,  a  moat  tireless  wretch,  with  a  squad  of  ten  men, 
to  intercept  Campbell  and  the  prisoner-captain. 

Just  as  the  morning  dawned,  Campbell  saw  the  pursuing 
party  approaching.  Pulling  for  the  shore,  he  lifted  Captain 
Hayward  in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  into  a  mill,  which 
stood  near  at  hand.  There  he  quickly  concealed  his 
charge  in  an  upper  loft,  and  returned  to  meet  the  rebels. 
He  stated  he  had  been  captured  by  a  party  of  the  Federals, 
and  conveyed  to  that  point,  and  that  they  had  there 
released  him  upon  his  parole  of  honour.  This  story  was 
generally  believed,  although  one  of  the  band  appeared  to 
be  incredulous,  and  left  his  fellows  for  a  pretended  search. 
Not  observing  his  absence,  the  remainder  of  the  rebel 
band  returned  without  him,  taking  care,  however,  that 
Campbell  was  not  left  behind. 

When  this  person  entered  the  mill,  he  found  Hayward 
leaning  upon  his  elbow,  quite  conscious,  but  too  weak  to 
move.  He  paused  before  the  wounded  man,  and  was 
silent.     Hayward  Haw,  and  recognized  him. 

"  Are  friends  near  ] "  was  his  feeble  question. 

"I  am  the  only  friend  you  have  got  in  these  parts, 
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and  I  reckon  as  how  <  ugly  Jim '  ain't  just  the  man  you 
want  to  see  ! " 

"You  are  one  of  my  own  men? "  returned  Hay  ward. 

^'  That's  a  p'int  as  will  admit  of  some  argument,  as  the 
lawyers  say.  I  may  be  your  man  when  I  am  in  Spring- 
field, but  you  are  my  man  now.  So  don't  kick  up  any 
fiiss,  and  after  I  have  made  you  fast,  I'll  tell  you  the  rest. 
Ha,  ha ! "  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  but  Walker  shall  pay 
me  well  for  this  ! " 

Saying  this  the  rebel  rascal  left  the  mill.  Not  fex  from 
this  mill,  in  a  wretched  log-hut,  lived  an  old  woman,  who 
gloried  in  the  title  of  "  Crazy  Madge,"  and  of  whom  the 
rude  backwoods  people  of  the  vicinity  stood  in  fear,  as  it 
was  almost  universally  believed  among  them  that  she  was 
possessed  of  the  devil.  She  told  fortunes  with  great 
correctness,  and  employed  the  most  singular  modes  in 
doing  this,  such  as  burning  powder  and  strange  incense, 
and  the  uttering  of  tearful  imprecations  and  unearthly 
soimds. 

The  mill  was  owned  by  one  Bohannan,  a  captain  of 
Confederate  guerillas.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  it  had  not  been  in  operation,  except  on  rare  occasions. 
About  one  irdle  above  Bbhannan's  mill,  there  was  another 
mill,  of  smaller  dimensions,  which  had  formerly  been 
owned  by  a  thorough  Union  man,  who,  becoming  a 
refugee,  had  abandoned  this  mill  also.  So  when  the  resi- 
.  dents  in  that  region,  or  any  of  the  straggling  rebel  bands, 
had  occasion  to  grind  their  grain,  they  always  went  to 
the  upper  mill,  more  especially  as  it  was  believed 
that  "Crazy  Madge"  had  taken  full  possession  of  the 
lower  one  after  its  proprietor  left,  and  that,  being  occupied 
in  sacrilegious  rites,  it  was  very  generally  believed  to  be 
unsafe  to  venture  in  that  vicinity.  Even  the  most  reckless 
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and  hardy  of  the  guerillas   held  the  spot  in  awe,  and 
avoided  it  at  all  times; 

Madge  was  seated  in  her  own  door  when  CampboU 
entered  the  mill  with  Hay  ward  in  his  arms.  She  watched 
him  closely,  but  uttered  no  word.  She  saw  him  emerge, 
and  meet  the  rebel  band.  She  watched  their  departure, 
and  then  discovered  the  new-comer,  "  Grouse  Green,"  as 
he  was  known.  When  he  came  forth  from  the  mill, 
Madge  still  was  seated  in  the  cabin  doorway,  smoking  her 
pipe.  She  did  not  even  raise  her  eyes,  or  pretend  the 
least  consciousness  of  his  presence,  until,  with  a  rude  slap 
upon  her  shoulder,  he  said  : — 

"  Come,  old  woman,  I  want  you  !" 

The  old  creature  pretended  not  the  least  surprise,  but, 
raising  her  snake-like  eyes  to  those  of  the  speaker,  she 
said : — 

"  Does  the  son  of  Belial  wish  to  know  his  fate  ?  I  need 
not  the  aid  of  my  magic  charms  to  point  it  out  to  me.  In 
less  than  a  month,  the  most  horrible  death — " 

"  Bah,  you  old  crone  !  I'd  dash  your  brains  out  for  a 
copper,  you  infernal  croaking  old  buzzard  1  I  don't  come 
to  have  my  fortune  told,  but  I  want  you  to  serve  me, 
and  you  shall  have  gold — do  you  hear,  old  woman  ?  No 
fooling  now,  and  gold  is  yOurs  !" 

"  Gold  !  It  is  the  master-key  to  human  hearts !  And 
wh^t  am  I  to  do  for  gold  ? " 

"  My  bidding !  First,  I  want  a  set  of  chains  !  Haves. 
you  such  things  in  your  infernal  den?" 

"You  can  have  them  for  gold  !"  she  exclaimed,  totter- 
ing to  a  closet,  and  rattling  the  cold  iron.  "  I  always 
keep  them — ^it  is  necessary  to  my  trade?" 

"  Now  for  the  bargain,  old  hag.  You  saw  me  enter 
that  mill  just  now  1     Well,  there  is  a  captain  confined,  or 
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will  be  conlined  before  I  leave  him,  in  the  upper  loft. 
He  will  be  fastened.  You  must  feed  him  daily,  just 
enough  to  keep  life  in  him.  I  will  give  you  a  hundred 
to  start  upon — more  money  than  you  ever  saw,  old 
womaD,  and  when  I  return,  if  you  have  well  done  your 
duty  as  keeper,  I  will  give  you  another  hundred.  Will 
you  be  faithful  and  keep  the  prisoner  in  safety  1 " 

"  I  swear  it  by  my  magic  art  I" 

"  Bah !  keep  your  art !  Swear  it  by  the  gold  you 
will  receive,  and  I'll  believe  you.     But  come  1" 

Green  re-entered  the  mill,  followed  by  old  Madge.  He 
seized  the  helpless  Hayward  and  bore  him  to  an  upper 
loft.     There  he  fettered  him  with  the  chains. 

''  And  now  I  shall  leave  you  here  until  we  can  attend 
to  you  at  a  more  convenient  time  1"  he  muttered,  as  he 
gazed  exultingly  upon  Hayward.  He  was  about  to  leave 
him  alone. 

"  Stay  but  a  moment !"  cried  the  wounded  man.  "  Tell 
me  of  my  sister  !" 

"  She .  has  become  the  wife  of  Colonel  Brown,  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  or,  as  you  know  him.  Captain  Walker, 
of  the  Federals!" 

"  Liar !"  cried  Hayward.  "  But  no  !  I  will  not  use 
such  terms  now.  Do  you  know  who  struck  the  blow 
which  so  nearly  deprived  me  of  life  V 

"  Yes ;  it  was  William  Nettleton !  He  is  also  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  Walker.  And  I  will  tell  you  more.  In 
two  days  after  you  disappeared.  Lieutenant  Wells  was 
hung  for  your  murder.  Your  sister  fled  with  Walker, 
who  pretended  the  greatest  friendship  for  her.  I  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  to-night  they  are  not  three 
ndles  from  you." 

Hayward  had  become  insensible,  and  sunk  to  the  floor. 
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Green  saw  this,  and  motioning  to  the  old  woman,  they  left 
him  alone. 

"  That  is  the  game  I  want  you  to  play ! "  said  Green, 
as  they  emerged  from  the  mill.  "  Of  course,  all  I  have 
told  him  is  false.  But  I  want  you  to  carry  it  out, 
because  Colonel  Price  wishes  it  as  well  as  Walker,  and  as 
he  is  a  most  dangerous  man  to  our  cause,  I  don't  care  How 
poorly  he  gets  along.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  if 
he  could  never  take  the  field  again.  So  see  that  you  do 
your  duty !" 

Madge  received  her  money,  and  agreed  to  follow  all  the 
instructions  he  had  given  her. 

Green  now  returned  at  once  to  the  camp,  and  reported 
to  Walker.  It  was  just  before  the  decision  of  the  court- 
martial  had  been  given,  and  that  officer  was  free,  not  only 
from  restraint,  but  from  anything  which  had,  as  yet, 
assumed  a  definite  form.  He  was  delighted  with  the  in- 
telligence, and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  soon  as 
Wells  could  be  thoroughly  crushed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PRISON — ^THE  WHEEL-ROOM CAGED — THE  LIFE-AND- 

DEATH  STRUGGLE. 

We  left  Miss  Hayward  in  the  little  boat,  in  the  custody 
of  Walker  and  stupid  Dick.  They  encountered  the  party 
of  rebels  of  which  we  have  made  mention,  but  as 
Walker,  or  Colonel  Brown,  was  the  officer  highest  in 
rank,,  no  one  attempted  to  interfere  with  his  project. 
The  boat  kept  its  course  until  it  came  upon  a  broad  flat, 
which  appeared  to  be  some  five  or  six  miles  in  length, ' 
and  perhaps  one  in  breadth.  This,  Walker  informed 
Miss  Hayward,  was  the  "  Valley  of  Bohannan  !'* 
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"  And,"  said  he,  "  your  brother  is  confined  in  yonder 
mill!" 

Miss  Hayward  gazed  a  moment  upon  the  structure, 
and  then  burst  forth  in  the  same  wild  strain  she  had  sung 
so  fi'equently  during  her  boat  voyage. 

"  It  is  folly  for  you  to  attempt  to  attract  his  notice  by 
your  voice.  He  is  a  close  prisoner  and  a  maniac,  and 
nothing  but  your  constant  presence  and  attention  will  ever 
cause  his  reason  to  return." 

"  "What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  and  myself? " 
asked  Miss  Hayward. 

"  I  intend  to  take  you  to  your  brother.  I  intend  to 
let  you  see  him  in  a  wretched  garret,  with  no  hope  of 
recovery,  or  even  of  life,  unless  you  come  to  his  aid.  I 
intend  to  permit  you  to  gaze  upon  this  scene,  but  not 
even  to  speak  with  your  brother,  or  to  assist  him  in  any 
manner,  until  you  are  my  wife.  Then  you  shall  be  free 
to  attend  to  all  his  wants,  to  provide  for  his  comfort,  to 
restore  him  to  reason,  to  life,  and  to  liberty." 

Miss  Hayward  bent  her  head  upon  her  hands  and  wept 

"  I  will  not  ask  for  your  final  decision  now!"  continued 
Walker.  "  I  will  wait  imtil  you  have  seen  your  brother, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  moments." 

The  boat  was  drawn  to  the  shore,  and  "Walker,  turning 
to  Dick,  said  : — 

"I  will  dispense  with  you  now.  Go  to  Joe's  farm. 
Follow  my  instructions  as  to  storing  the  house  with  pro- 
visions, and  at  least  one  comfortable  bed.  Miss  Hayward, 
it  is  a  beautiful  place  of  which  I  speak,  and,  in  case  of 
your  refusal  to  perform  all  that  I  wish  voluntarily,  or  to 
save  your  brother,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  advantage 
of  a  friend's  mansion,  in  case  I  cannot  effect  my  escape 
with  you  to   Arkansas.     This  I  doubt  being  able 
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and  more,  I  doa't  know  that  I  shall  run  the  risk^  as  I  am 
only  a  subordinate,  and  some  of  my  superiors  might  order 
your  release.  You  perceive  that  I  intend  to  make  sure 
of  my  prize  now  tdiat  she  is  in  my  keeping.  As  my  wife 
she  will  be  permitted  all  proper  liberty,  but  untU  you 
are  such,  by  your  own  voluntary  act,  I  must  keep  you 
safely  from  approach  by  anyone." 

Dick  had  left  his  master.  Walker  and  Mjss  Hay  ward 
arrived  at  the  log-hut  adjoining  the  mill,  and  entered  it. 
Old  Madge  was  there,  but  she  looked  pale  and  fi^htened. 

"Come  here,  Madge.  What  is  the  matter?"  asked 
Walker. 

"  The  devil's  broke  loose  !"  replied  Madge,  trembling 
violently. 

"  Come,  don't  be  alarmed ;  I  am  Walker,  I  am  the 
one  who  sent  you  the  hundred  dollars  to  keep  the  man 
safely.     You  have  done  so,  I  hope." 

'^  He  has  just  broke  loose,  and  run  into  the  woods." 

"  How  did  that  happen  i" 

"  Oh,  he  heard  a  voice  singing  outside,  and,  in  his 
fever  delirium,  said  it  was  an  angel  calling  him  to  heaven, 
and  he  burst  from  his  room  and  rushed  up  yonder." 

Walker  and  the  old  woman  conversed  together  in  un- 
dertones for  a  few  moments,  when  he  turned  to  Miss 
Hay  ward  and  said  ; — 

"  Your  brother,  in  his  delirium,  broke  his  chains,  and 
is  at  large  in  the  mountains.  He  will  not  return  here, 
and  I  think  it  doubtful  if  I  can  £nd  him.  He  will,  most 
likely,  make  his  way  to  the  Federal  camp.  But,  come 
with  me ;  you  shall  see  where  he  was  confined,  and  then 
learn  my  further  intentions." 

Walker  seized  the  unresisting  maiden  by  the  arm,  and 
drew  her  into  the  mill.     Up  the  dirty  stairs  she  went, 
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and  finally  entered  the  room,  or  attic,  where  her  unfor- 
tunate brother  had  been  detained  prisoner.  She  shuddered 
9S  she  gazed  around  her. 

"  Now,"  said  Walker,  "  I  will  show  you  your  room — 
one  you  shall  occupy  until  you  are  Mrs.  Colonel  Brown." 

He  drew  her  still  further  on,  and  opened  a  massive 
door,  which  grated  upon  its  hinges.  She  gazed  in.  It 
was  a  small  apartment  into  which  the  carpenter  usually 
entered  when  he  wished  to  repair  the  great  water-wheel 
which  set  the  mill  in  motion.  This  room,  or  rather 
aperture,  was  of  construction  unlike  any  apartment  in- 
tended for  occupancy.  There  was  a  platform  about  ten 
feet  in  width,  which  formed  the  only  flooring.  Then  a 
great  opening  beyond,  through  which  the  main  wheel 
extended  upward  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  entirely  filling 
the  opening  in  the  floor.  Any  man  confined  in  this 
apartment  would  find  little  difficulty  in  effecting  his 
escape,  provided  he  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  the  mill 
not  in  motion.  But  the  manner  in  which  an  escape  must 
be  effected  would  be  as  follows  : — 

When  the  miU  was  running,  the  wheel  being  then  in 
motion,  the  water  was  thrown  in  large  quantities  in  every 
part  of  the  room,  and  its  inmate  could  scarcely  prevent 
drowning  by  catching  his  breath  at  intervals.  To  attempt 
to  spring  into  the  wheel — which  was  formed  something 
like  the  wheel  of  a  waggon,  the  rim,  or  tire,  however, 
being  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  with  crevioe.s,  or 
brackets,  for  catching  the  water  which  propelled  it,  and 
the  braces  answering  as  spokes  bearing  proportion  to  the 
rim  — would  almost  assuredly  be  dashed  in  pieces  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  the  interior.  But,  once  there,  he  would 
be  whirled  round  and  round  until  he  could  gather  his 
energies  for  a  jump  when  that  portion  of  the  whe^l  in 
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which  he  was  perched  was  down,  or  nearest  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  To  leap  out  into  the  river  would  be  a  task 
equally  perilous  to  that  of  springing  in.  When  the  wheel 
was  not  in  motion,  one  could  step  into  the  opening,  slide 
down  the  rim  with  great  ease,  spring  into  the  water,  and 
gain  the  shore  in  a  moment. 

Miss  Hay  ward  gazed  into  this  room  or  vault  with  a 
fainting  sickening  sensation ;  but  she  did  not  speak.  It 
appeared  as  if  hope  had  almost  left  her  heart,  now  that 
she  found  her  brother  gone,  and  she  nerved  herself  for 
any  fiite  that  might  overtake  her. 

It  was,  as  we  have  stated,  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  rebels  encamped  around  the  stack  where  Nettleton 
and  Fall-leaf  were  secreted  took  their  departure,  and  up 
to  that  time  the  two  faithful  pursuers  were  unable  to 
venture  forth.  At  last  all  was  safe,  and  they  emerged 
from  their  concealment,  and  gazed  around  them.  No 
living  person  was  to  be  seen.  .A  meal  was  hastily  pre 
pared,  after  partaking  of  which  they  resumed  their 
journey  at  a  rapid  rate.  All  night  they  plodded  along, 
taking  care  to  see  that  no  mill  was  passed  upon  liie  route. 
As  the  morning  dawned,  they  found  themselves  in  an  open 
space  of  considerable  extent,  and  close  by  the  stream  was 
a  mill.  This  was  carefully  examined  in  every  nook  and 
comer,  but  nothing  was  found.  They  made  inquiry  of 
a  woman  living  in  a  cabin  near  the  spot,  and  learned  that, 
a  mile  further  on,  was  another  mill  of  larger  dimensions, 
belonging  to  one  Bohannon.  For  this  place  they  imme- 
diately bent  their  steps.  Arriving,  they  were  met  by  old 
Madge,  who  immediately  commenced  her  mummeries  in 
order  to  divert  their  attention.  The  Indian  gazed  upon 
her  a  moment,  as  if  half  in  awe  and  half  in  fear,  but  Net- 
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tleton  did  not  pause.  He  rushed  towards  the  entrance, 
and  exclaimed : — 

"  Come  along,  Ingen  !  I  expect  here's  the  place." 

They  entered  the  mill.  The  Indian  remained  at  the 
door  to  prevent  any  egress,  while  Nettleton  commenced 
his  search.  Up  and  down,  high  and  low,  the  search  was 
prosecuted. 

Walker  being  then  within,  had  observed  the  approach 
of  Nettleton  and  the  Indian.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
fire  upon  them ;  but  he  knew  if  his  aim  proved  inaccu- 
rate he  might  then  bid  adieu  to  life,  and  so  he  resolved 
to  resort  to  stratagem.  He  seized  Miss  Hay  ward  and 
sprung  into  a  wheat-bin,  close  by  the  door  of  the  wheel- 
room  we  have  described.  He  soon  buried  himself  and 
his  prisoner  among  the  lot  of  old  bags,  husks,  and  refuse, 
and  cautioned  her  to  remain  quiet,  as  a  band  of  Kansas 
cut-throats,  who  regarded  neither  the  life  nor  person  of  a 
pretty  woman,  were  at  hand.  This  had  the  efiect  to  keep 
Miss  Hayward  quiet. 

Nettleton  had  completed  his  search.  The  lower  floor 
of  the  mill  had  been  carefully  scrutinized —its  closets,  its 
bins — except  the  small  one  near  the  wheel-room,  which 
had  escaped  his  notice. 

"  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  under  the  mill  V 
queried  Nettleton.  "  I'll  call,  and  see  if  that  does  any 
good.     Captain  !   Captain  Hayward  !" 

The  voice  was  at  once  recognized  by  Miss  Hayward, 
who  vainly  struggled  to  reply ;  but  Walker  held  a  hand- 
kerchief so  tightly  over  her  mouth  that  she  could  pro- 
duce no  sound.  At  length,  by  a  desperate  effort,  she 
removed  his  hand  and  shrieked  : — 

"  Here,  William  !  here  !" 

"Where?   where?"  cried  William,  springing  forward. 
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"  In  the  wheel-room  !"  yelled  Walker,  smothering  his 
voice  so  far  as  to  drown  the  exact  direction  in  which  it 
came. 

Nettleton  bounded  into  the  wheel-room,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Indian,  who  now  supposed  their  friends  to 
be  found.  Quick  as  lightning  Walker  sprang  from  the 
bin,  and  slammed  the  door  upon  them,  bolting  it 
securely.  He  then  started  for  the  mill-gate,  which, 
being  hoisted,  would  set  the  large  wheel  in  motion. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  upon  Nettleton,  he 
nghtly  suspected  treachery,  and  throwing  himself  with 
all  his  violence  against  the  door,  tried  to  force  it. 
But  in  vain.  « 

"  Quick,  Ingen  3  jump  into  the  mill-wheel,  and  down 
into  the  water  !" 

They  were  alKtut  to  adopt  this  plan  of  escape,  when 
the  wheel  started  with  great  rapidity,  rendering  it  seem- 
ingly impossible  to  do  so. 

"  Now,"  yelled  Walker,  as  lie  seized  Miss  Mamie  and 
bore  her  from  the  mill,  "  you  shall  see  the  folly  of 
opposing  me !  You  shall  see  how  I  triumph  over  all 
obstacles,  and  how  those  who  oppose  me  perish  !" 

Inside  of  the  mill,  and  near  the  door,  was  a  quantity 
of  hay  and  unthreshed  grain,  stored  there  for  use  by  some 
neighbouring  farmer  or  guerilla.  Striking  a  fnatch, 
Walker  lit  the  inflammable  material.  In  a  moment  it 
blazed  high,  and  communicated  with  the  woodwork. 
Walker  only  waited  to  see  this,  and  then,  almost  dragging 
Miss  Hay  ward  along,  he  reached  the  river,  drew  the 
boat  into  the  stream,  and  was  once  more  floating  with 
the  current. 

"  Look,  Miss  Mamie,  is  not  that  a  lovely  sight?"  he 
cned,  pointing  to  the  mill,  now  thoroughly  enveloped  in 
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flames.  "  Nettleton  is  there,  and  Fall-leaf  is  there,  and 
they  have  been  brought  there  by  you.  They  will  perish 
in  those  flames,  and  you  must  be  responsible  for  their 
murder.  When  will  you  learn  that  it  is  useless  to  oppose 
me,  and  cease  to  do  sol  To  submit  to  my  proper  and 
lionourable  requests  is  the  only  way  you  can  save  your 
friends." 

When  Nettleton  and  Fall-leaf  found  their  mode  of 
escape  thus  cut  ofi*,  they  naturally  turned  to  each  other 
for  advice.  But  the  water  thrown  from  the  wheel  so 
blinded  and  choked  them  that  they  could  not  hold  con- 
versation at  all.  It  was  not  long  before  our  prisoners 
became  aware  of  the  fact,  that  however  disagreeable  the 
water  might  be,  they  were  likely  to  be  visited  by  an 
element,  and  that  very  soon,  far  more  disagreeable  under" 
the  present  circumstances.  The  flames  were  seizing  upon 
every  part  of  the  mill,  and  all  around  them  soon  became 
a  mass  of  lurid,  destroying  light.  The  rafters,  flooring 
and  upper  work  threatened  to  fall  at  any  moment.  Still 
the  room  in  which  our  friends  were  confined  remained 
unscathed,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  water.  But  it  must 
soon  yield  to  the  fiery  element.  The  wheel  still  moved  ; 
yet  it  seemed  as  if  its  speed  was  somewhat  lessened.  At 
length  Nettleton  yelled  : — 

"  Ingen,  Tm  going ;  take  your  chances  !'* 
With  a  bound  he  sprung  into  the  wheel.  He  escaped 
any  severe  blow,  but  upon  alighting  he  was  tosse^,  and 
pitched,  and  tumbled  over,  until  at  last,  catching  upon 
the  centre-bar,  he  held  himself  until  he  had  made  his 
calculation  as  to  where  his  next  jump  should  be.  At  last . 
he  ventured  the  hazardous  leap,  and  was  precipitated  into 
the  foaming  waters  beneath  the  wheel,  which  in  its  revo- 
lution struck  him  lightly,  calling  forth  a  grumble  or  a 
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grunt.  But  Nettleton  battled  bravely  with  the  rushing 
waters,  and  at  length,  half  dead  with  suffocation,  he 
crawled  upon  the  bank  as  the  burning  rafters  of  the  mill 
were  falling  around  him. 

"  Wal,  I  suppose  Ingen  is  roasted  alive,  and  I  must  do 
the  work  alone.  I'm  dam  sorry.  And  Tve  lost  my  gun, 
too.  But  I  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  didn't  lose  myself. 
The  villain  !  but  won't  I  roast  him  if  ever  I  lay  these 
hands  on  him  !'* 

Thus  he  muttered,  as  he  sat  for  a  moment  gazing  upon 
the  appalling  spectacle  before  him.  He  then  sprung  up, 
and  seeing  the  old  woman,  at  once  started  for  the  cabin. 
Madge  met  him  at  the  door. 

"  Will  you  have  my  services  to  tell  you  truly  the 
fortune  that  is  in  store  for  you  V  she  asked.    ' 

"  Your  services.  Yaas ;  I'll  have  you  tell  me  all  about 
affairs  here  in  this  quarter,  and  if  you  don't  own  up  every- 
thing, I'll  put  you  in  this  pile  of  logs  and  roast  you,  as 
sure  as  you  are  a  she  woman.     Do  you  imderstand  ?" 

"  I  have  but  little  to  reveal  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  you  refer.  The  Federal  officer  was  in  the  mill  a 
prisoner,  but  escaped,  in  his  delirium,  and  is  now  some- 
where out  in  the  mountain.  Walker  and  the  lady  were 
in  the  mill,  but  are  now  out  of  reach,  down  stream.  This 
is  all  I  know." 

"  And  it  is  enough.  Now,  you  just  fork  ovw  a  good 
Minnid  musket — I  know  you  have  a  dozen  concealed  here 
for  the  use  of  your  friends  ~  and  all  the  fixin  for  settlin' 
the  hash  of  your  friend.  Captain  Walker,  for  him  and  me 
has  an  account  to  fix  what  will  require  pow:der  and  lead, 
if  this  bread-cutter  of  mine  don't  do  the  job,"  he  said, 
handling  his  bowie-knife. 

Madge  only  too  well  read  in  Nettleton's  face  the  reso- 
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lute  nature  of  the  man,  and  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
hesitancy  went  out  of  the  hut  to  a  hollow  tree  near  by, 
and  produced  from  thence  an  armful  of  arms,  made  up  of 
shot-guns,  old-fashioned  rifles,  and  a  Minni6  musket.  From 
these  Nettleton  selected,  after  careful  scrutiny,  a  heavy 
double-barrel  squirrel  gun.  Ammunition  was  also  sup- 
plied by  the  woman  without  hesitancy,  and  the  pursuer 
found  himself  equipped  in  a  most  formidable  manner. 

"  There,  old  gal,  you  have  done  the  right  thing.  It  is 
well  that  you  did,  for,  as  sure  as  lizards,  I  should  have 
burned  you  in  your  pen  if  you  hadn't  forked  over  what  I 
knoVd  was  in  your  possession.  Now,  good-by,  and 
behave  yourself.  If  the  captain — ^my  captain  I  mean — 
comes  back  to  you,  do  you* be  kind  to  him,  for  I  tell  you 
it  is  for  your  best  interests  to  be  so.  Do  you  believe 
that?" 

"  I  believe  anything  you  say,"  replied  the  old  creature, 
betraying  her  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  her  visitor. 

"  You  do,  eh  1  Well,  jist  keep  on  thinking  so,  for  I 
shall,  mayhap,  want  to  use  you  again  some  of  these  days. 
So  good-by,  and  keep  your  eyes  clean." 

With  this  injunction,  he  started  again  for  the  river, 
following  the  stream  for  some  distance,  but  finally,  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  himself^  took  to  the  moun- 
tains. Every  few  moments  he  would  pause  and  listen,  as 
if  a  faint  sound  met  his  ears,  and  then  continue  his 
journey. 

After  Nettleton  had  escaped  from  the  mill.  Fall-leaf 
began  to  look  around  for  some  other  means  of  escape. 
He  felt  sure  that  Nettleton's  leap  must  be  a  fatal  one — 
that,  if  he  was  not  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  wheel,  he 
would  surely  be  drowned  in  the  rushing  waters.  All 
chance  of  escai^e  for  the  poor  Indian  appeared  quite  as       ^ 
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hopeless.  The  flames  were  already  hissing  around  him 
and  curling  up  the  sides  of  his  prison-house.  The  fii*e 
had  weakened  the  boards,  and,  just  as  the  flames  wei*e 
coiling  around  his  form,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
burst  the  siding  from  the  mill.  In  an  instant  he  sprung 
through  the  aperture,  although  the  fiery  element  presented 
a  formidable  obstacle  between  himself  and  safety.  He 
alighted,  however,  with  only  a  few  slight  bruises,  and, 
waiting  for  nothing,  bounded  forward.  He  knew,  if 
Walker  had  continued  his  journey  down  the  river,  he 
could  soon  overtake  him.  For  an  hour  he  did  not 
slacken  his  pace,  and  finally,  in  turning  a  short  bend  in 
the  river,  he  beheld  the  boat. 

He  was  about  to  dash  forward  to  the  rescue  of  Miss 
Hayward,  but  he  remembered  that  he  had  no  gun,  his 
only  weapon  being  his  sheath-knife,  while  Walker  was 
well  armed.  He  must  resort  to  stratagem.  His  object 
was  to  watch  for  opportunity,  and  when  Walker  should 
land,  or  when  the  boat  neared  the  shore,  and  the  thicket 
favoured  the  movement,  to  spring  upon  him  suddenly, 
and  drive  the  knife  to  his  heart.  But  the  river  gradually 
grew  wider,  and  Walker  kept  his  boat  in  the  centre,  too 
far  distant  from  shore  for  any  attempt  for  his  seizure  to 
prove  successful.  All  that  day  and  all  the  night  follow- 
ing, the  boat  drifted  on  with  the  stream.  It  was  evident 
Walker  was  anxious  to  reach  a  certain  point  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  morning  dawned  just  as  the  little  craft  shot  past 
the  ford  on  the  Rolla  turnpike,  near  the  "  ghost  swamp," 
a  locality  of  weird  interest  and  novel  character.  Walker 
was  about  to  land  near  a  small  farmhouse  which  stood 
behind  a  jutting  hill,  entirely  concealed  from  the  main 
road,  but,  before  touching  the  shore,  his  quick  eye  caught 
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sight  of  a  dark  form  creeping  cautiously  along  the  bank. 
At  the  same  moment  he  discovered  three  hoi-ses  tied  in  a 
thicket  only  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  "Whether 
they  belonged  to  friend  or  foe  he  could  not  tell ;  but  the 
fact  of  seeing  the  creeping  form  rendered  him  cautious, 
and  he  inmiediately  pulled  for  the  opposite  shore,  where 
he  landed. 

"  Are  you  friend  or  foe  to  the  Confederates  1 "  shouted 
Walker  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream. 

There  was  no  response. 

"  That  cursed  Dick  must  have  betrayed  me,"  he 
muttered.     "  But  I  will  match  them  yet.     Come  !  " 

He  dragged  Miss  Hay  ward  along  up  the  mountain 
steep.  At  length  he  reached  %  point  of  rock  which  ex- 
tended far  over  the  valley  below.  A  narrow  footway,  not 
more  than  ten  inches  in  width,  forming  a  kind  of  shelf 
in  the  rock,  led  into  an  immense  cavern,  which  is  known 
in  that  region  as  the  "  Silver  Cave."  Just  in  front  of  this 
cave  was  a  large,  flat  rock,  forming  an  overhanging  plat- 
form, but  to  reach  this,  or  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  re- 
quii-ed  great  care,  as  the  narrow  path  was  the  only 
manner  in  which  an  entrance  or  exit  could  be  effected. 
Into  this  place  Walker  conveyed  Miss  Hayward. 

Walker  had,  when  meeting  the  rebels  two  days  before, 
provided  his  boat  well  with  provisions.     These  he  con-'^ 
veyed  with  him  into  the  cavern. 

He  had  not  observed,  however,  that  he  was  followed 
closely,  and  that  the  Indian  arrived  at  the  narrow  passage- 
way just  as  the  rebel  and  his  prisoner  entered  the  cave. 
This  was  so.  The  Indian  crept  up  as  closely  as  possible, 
and  peered  over  the  projecting  point  which  shut  Walker 
from  his  view.     He  was  observed. 

"  And  who  are  you  ?"  yelled  Walker. 
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The  Indian  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  cave.  He 
knew  no  person  could  leave  it  by  the  narrow  shelf  or 
pathway.  He  could  keep  himself  concealed,  and  if 
Walker  passed  a  certain  point,  before  he  could  bring  his 
gun  to  bear,  he  could  strike  him  dead.  Walker  was  a 
prisoner,  with  a  watchful  and  relentless  keeper.  The 
Indian  replied : — 

"  Ah,  White  Bird  !     Fall-leaf  here  !     Fall-leaf  save  !" 

"  Is  it  indeed  my  friend  Fall-leaf?"  cried  Miss  Hay  ward, 
joyfully. 

"  Yes ;  Fall-leaf  save  you  !" 

"  Where  is  William  Nettleton  T  asked  Mamie. 

"  Gone — ^gone  !" 

"  Ah  !  then  I  have  only  you  to  encounter !"  yelled 
Walker,  "  and,  if  the  Fates  favour  me,  I  shall  triumph. 
I  know  the  Indian  has  not  thought  to  provide  himself 
with  provisions.  I  have  enough  to  last  us,  with  care,  for 
two  weeks,  and  by  that  time  he  will  starve,  for  no  Federal 
fool  will  ever  find  me  here.  He  dare  not  leave  in  search 
of  help,  for  I  should  then  eflfect  my  escape.  So  we  will 
play  our  hands,  and  see  if  I  do  not  hold  the  trump  card. 
Ha  !     I  can  baffle  any  friend  you  have.  Miss  Hayward." 

"  White  Bird  sing,"  said  the  Indian. 

"  Yes,  I  will  sing.  And  as  we  are  now  near  the  main 
road,  some  one  will  be  sure  to  hear  me." 

**  Me  watch — ^me  wait  1" 

During  the  entire  passage  Miss  Hay  ward  had  not  failed 
to  sing  her  echo-song  every  few  miles,  hoping  to  attract 
attention  and  gain  assistance.  Now  that  she  was  so  near 
the'  public  highway,  she  applied  herself  anew  to  the 
task.  Walker  made  frequent  attempts  to  silence  her,  but 
could  not  do  it,  as  he  feared,  whenever  he  turned  from 
his  watch,  that  the  Indian  would  dart  in  upon  him. 
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Some  two  years  previous,  there  was  a  superstitious 
belief  prevailing  in  that  section  of  Missouri,  that  the 
spirit  of  a  murdered  lady  appeared  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Gasconade,  singing  her  mournful  lays,  and  gliding  in  her 
death-skiff  along  the  waters.  For  some  time  past  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  the  "  lady-ghost ;"  but  when  the  songs 
of  Miss  Hayward  were  heard,  the  simple  inhabitants 
began  to  think  that  the  "  ghost-lady  "  had  returned,  and 
instead  of  seeking  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  were  careful 
to  keep  as  far  as  possible  away.  So  it  proved  with  regard 
to  the  cave,  after  the  singing  commenced. 

Several  days  passed,  and  no  succour  appeared.  The 
Indian  kept  faithful  watch,  and  so  did  Walker,  that  he 
might  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Walker,  becoming  convinced  that  FaU-leaf  had  no  gun, 
sevei-al  times  endeavoured  to  bring  his  own  to  bear  upon 
his  vigilant  foe,  but  this  he  could  not  do  without  placing 
himself  in  a  dangerous  position.  Both  were  weary  for 
want  of  sleep,  and  both  would  occasionally  sink  into  a 
fitful  slumber ;  but  so  intent  was  each  upon  his  object, 
that  the  slightest  movement  would  rouse  the  sleepers,  and 
each  stand  ready  to  meet  his  foe.  But  aa  Fall-leaf  had 
no  food  he  began  to  grow  faint — ^his  firm  frame  began 
visibly  to  weaken ;  still,  he  determined  to  maintain  his 
watch  aa  long  as  life  should  last. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  ADVENTUBE. 

Let  us  return  to  the  army,  which  we  left  near 
Lebanon.  The  main  force  was  to  continue  its  march 
onward  toward  Rolla,  while  a  battalion  of  infantry,  a 
section  of  artillery,  and  a  company  of  cavalry  struck  to 


i 
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the  west  of  the  main  road,  and  started  for  the  point  from 
which  the  messenger  had  arrived.  It  was  a  weaiy  march, 
as  the  troops  already  had  proceeded  twenty  miles  that  day. 
But  the  dreadful  atrocities  related  as  having  been  com- 
mitted by  the  guerillas  fired  the  hearts  of  the  brave 
soldiers,  and  they  pressed  forward  with  a  will. 

The  troops  at  last  reached  the  scene  of  the  outrages,  in 
a  place  known  as  "  Bohannan  Mills  Valley."  The  deeds 
of  blood  and  horror  had  not  been  exaggerated  by  the 
messenger.  Women  had  been  murdered  in  their  beds, 
old  men  were  lying  stiff  and  cold,  with  their  brains 
beaten  out^  and  children,  helpless  and  weeping,  were 
clinging  to  their  dead  bodies  or  wandering  distractedly 
around. 

The  battalion  which  had  been  sent  to  this  valley  was 
the  one  which  Lieutenant  Wells  and  Adjutant  Hinton 
belonged.  Wells  was  still  suffering  from  the  terrible 
anxiety  of  mind  which  he  had  recently  undergone,  but 
did  not  permit  his  own  troubles  to  interfere  with  his  dis- 
charge of  duty.  The  troops  camped  in  the  little  valley, 
to  collect  the  scattered  families,  whose  remaining  members 
it  was  determined  to  take  along  with  the  army  in  its 
retreat.  Soon  word  was  brought  by  a  mountaineer  that 
the  guerillas  still  were  infesting  the  mountain,  while  the 
flames  of  a  burning  mill,  seen  below,  seemed  to  give 
evidence  that  the  miscreants  were  still  at  their  work  of 
blood.  This  decided  the  officers  to  scour  the  mountain, 
and  if  possible  force  the  rebels  to  a  fight,  for  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  Union  ranks  who  did  not  pant  for  a  chance 
to  meet  those  dastards,  who,  under  the  protecting  folds  of 
the  Confederate  flag,  committed  atrocities  at  which 
humanity  stood  aghast.  Wells  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
itrong  party  of  dismounted  dragoons,  and   >yith   them 
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struck  off  for  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  burning  mill.-  A 
weary  march  was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  a  deep  \ 
water  gully,  over  which  no  perceptible  foi-d  offered  a 
passage.  Up  and  down  it  Wells  passed  to  reconnoiter. 
It  was  an  ugly  spot  to  be  caught  in  by  a  wily  foe,  and  the 
troops  were  so  disposed  as  to  guard  against  a  surprise. 
The  men  kept  close  undeu  cover  of  the  dense  under- 
growth, so  as  not  to  betray  their  position  should  the 
guerillas  come  upon  them.  Lieutenant  Wells  and 
Adjutant  Hinton  were  proceeding  up  the  watercourse, 
when  a  rattle  of  firearms  arrested  their  attention.  It 
was  evident  some  kind  of  a  conflict  was  taking  place  over 
the  stream.  The  volley  was  not,  however,  answered  by  a 
return ;  only  a  single  shot  was  heard,  and  then  a  wild, 
frenzied  shout,  as  if  of  maddened  men.  After  a  brief 
interval,  another  shot  was  heard,  and  a  second  paralyzed 
howl  was  followed  by  shouts  and  curses,  plainly  heard  by 
the  two  anxious  senior  officers. 

"  It  must  be  the  guerillas  after  the  poor  Unionists  who 
have  fled  to  the  mountain,"  said  Hinton.  "  Our  men 
inust  not  be  idle  when  such  work  is  going  on.  You  stay 
here,  "Wells,  to  watch  further,  while  I  go  back  to  bring 
up  our  boys." 

Hinton  hurried  away,  while  Wells  crept  forward  to  the 
place  where  the  sounds  of  conflict  were  heard.  Hardly  had 
he  secured  a  spot  for  observation,  ere  he  was  startled  by  the 
crash  of  the  undergrowth  and  the  voices  of  men  not  ten  rods 
away.  On  toward  the  lieutenant's  place  of  concealment 
came  the  pursued  and  pursuers.  The  first  was  but  a 
single  man,  whom  Wells  several  times  detected  gliding 
from  tree  to  tree,  keeping  "  under  cover "  like  an 
experienced  woodsman.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  a 
band  of  the  guerillas,  all  dismounted,  who  were  making 
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the  hills  echo  with  their  demoniac  yells.  Slowly  the 
fugitive  retired,  holding  his  foes  at  bay  by  his  sagacious 
manceuyres.  Wells  became  intensely  excited  over  the 
scene,  and  resolved  to  rush  at  once  to  the  brave  fellow's 
aid ;  but  there  lay  before  him  the  impassable  gulf  over 
which  few  men  could  bound.  Finally  the  hunted  man 
struck  the  gully,  and  saw  at »,  glance  that  his  i-etreat  was 
cut  off.  The  enemy  saw  it,  too,  for  they  set  up  &  shout 
of  commingled  derision  and  pleasure,  which  so  maddened 
the  fugitive  that  he  yelled  : — 

"  Laugh  away,  you  dam  skunks.  I'll  make  more  than 
one  of  your  dirty  carcases  food  for  the  crows  before  I  go 
under."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  fired  two 
successive  shots  from  what,  apparently,  was  a  double- 
barrel  fowling-piece.  Two  of  the  guerillas  must  have 
fallen,  for  ferocious  shrieks  of  agony  followed. 

Wells  could  endure  no  more.  There  stood  before  him 
his  brave  friend  William  Nettleton,  hunted  by  a  dozen 
fiends,  who  must  soon  overpower  him  if  aid  was  not 
quickly  given.  He  started  backward  for  a  couple  of  rods, 
then  rushed  with  almost  flying  swiftness  up  to  the  gully, 
and  bounded  over  its  sharply-cut  edge.  For  a  moment 
his  desperate  leap  arrested  all  attention.  '  Ne^tleton 
deemed  it  a  new  adversary  coming  upon  him  from  an 
unexpected  quarter,  and  turned,  knife  in  hand,  to  close  in 
with  his  antagonist.  What  was  his  astonishment  to  wel- 
come Lieutenant  Wells  to  his  arms!  What  a  shout 
followed !  The  guerillas  quickly  sought  cover,  not 
knowing  how  many  others  might  be  lurking  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine  to  give  them  a  warm  welcome. 

"  Wells,  by  the  jumping  jingo  !  Where  did  you 
come  from,  and  where  is  you  g(mig  to  1  Give  us  yer 
hand  and  lend  us  yer  revolver.     Ah,  got  two  of  'em  '\ 


Hooray  !     Down  on  yer  knees  quicker 'n  lightnin',  for  the 
woman-murderers  are  after  us,  sharp  ! " 

Down  the  two  men  fell,  just  in  time  to  escape  a  volley 
from  the  carbines  of  a  squad  of  the  murderers.  With  the 
dexterity  of  a  squirrel,  Nettleton  rushed  foi-ward  to  a 
friendly  tree,  and  fired  quickly  three  shots  from  the 
revolver.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  for  two  of 
their  number  fell,  so  true  had  the  aim  been.  The  squad 
retreated  to  reload,  but  Nettleton  had  no  idea  of  permit- 
ting that,  and  was  about  to  press  his  advantage,  when  a 
powerfully-built  rebel  came  rushing  after  him,  knife  in  hand, 
from  the  right  side  of  the  tree,  unseen  by  the  undaunted^ 
man  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  use  of  his  firearm.  In  a 
moment  they  were  clasped  in  the  death-struggle.  Three 
or  four  of  the  guerillas  rushed  to  the  spot,  only  to  be  shot 
down  by  Wells'  deliberate  aim.  No  more  appeared, 
and  the  two  combatants  were  left  to  their  fearful  work. 
Each  had  seized  the  knife  hand  of  the  other.  Then 
followed  the  strain  of  muscle  for  the  mastery  The 
guerilla,  counting  upon  his  tremendous  strength,  doubt- 
less hoped  for  an  easy  victory ;  but  in  that  ungainly  form 
he  found  a  bundle  of  nerves  tough  as  whalebone — & 
human  frame  elastic  as  india-rubber  but  as  invincible  ab 


Down  towards  the  gully  the  combatants  pressed.  In 
vain  did  the  rebel  try  to  force  his  antagonist  to  the  earth. 
The  supple  form  of  Nettleton  bent  under  his  adversary's 
pressure,  but  his  frame  at  length  rebounded  with  a  force 
which  bore  the  guerilla  to  his  knees.  He  drew  the 
Federal  down  with  him,  and  on  their  knees  the  frightful 
combat  continued.  Wells  would  have  advanced  from  his 
concealment  to  the  rescue,  but  knew  that  a  rebel 
carbine  would  surely  bring  him  down,  and  thus  place  it 
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out  of  Ills  power  to  aid  his  friend  at  all.  Slowly  toward 
the  chasm  the  men  worked  their  way,  struggling  like  two 
serpents  striving  for  the  death-triumph.  It  was  an 
exciting  but  appalling  spectacle,  which  the  sudden  roar  of 
firearms  on  the  left  did  not  serve  to  arrest.  A  shout 
followed,  which  "Wells  recognised  as  that  of  his  own  men, 
who  must  have  discovered  a  crossing  below,  and  have 
come  upon  the  band  of  cut-throats  unawares.  There  was 
a  sudden  scattering  of  those  concealed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  hand-to-hand  contest,  but  one  villain 
rushed  from  his  cover  upon  the  writhing  forms^  of  the 
bleeding  men,  with  the  design  of  despatching  the  un- 
conquered  Federal.  Wells  was  upon  him  like  L  tiger, 
and  in  a  moment  cut  him  down  with  his  sword.  Hinton 
beheld  the  stroke,  and  came  rushing  up  to  the  spot  just 
in  time  to  behold  the  struggling  men  go  over  the  gully's 
bank  together. 

The  two  officers  hurried  to  the  bank.  Some  twenty 
feet  below  they  could  distinguish  the  forms  of  the  com- 
batants, bot^^  apparently  lifeless.  "Without  a  momient's 
hesitancy,  Wells  dropped  from  the  brink,  and  fell  crash- 
ing through  the  dense  jungle  lining  the  water's  edge,  to 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  He  was  stunned  but  not  injured, 
aiid  arose  to  find  NettLeton  in  a  sitting  posture.  Beside 
him  lay  the  big  guerilla,  silent  in  death. 

"  1*11  be  danged  if  that  wan't  the  ugliest  cuss  as  ever  I 
tusseled  with,  breeches-holt,  back-holt,  or  rough-and- 
tumble."     This  was  his  first  ejaculation. 

"  Are  you  injured  1 "  anxiously  inquired  Wells. 

"  Wal,  let's  take  a  reconnaissance.  Here's  a  hole  in 
this  arm,  that's  sp'iled  the  only  good  coat  I  ever  had,  dang 
it !  Here's  a  rip,  too,  in  the  collar,  whar  that  critter's 
knife  tried  to  cut  my  windpipe.     He  did  scratch  me  thar, 


I  believe,"  he  said,  j&ngering  his  neck,  down  which  the 
blood  flowed  freely.  "  By  Jemima,  ef  I  haven't  lost  a 
finger  !"  he  added,  suddenly  holding  up  his  hand.  "  Now, 
that's  too  bad,  ef  it  is  on  the  left  hand.  I  rayther  think 
the  reb  got  a  mouthful  when  he  chawed  that  off !  "  And 
thus  he  would  have  continued  for  another  ten  minutes, 
had  not  shouts  from  above  aroused  him. 

"  Who's  come  ? "  he  asked. 

"Hinton  and  the  battalion." 

"  Glory  !     And  have  the  rebs  been  caught  in  a  trap  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  how  many,  but  from  the  shots  and 
shouts  I  don't  think  many  will  be  permitted  to  escape." 

"All  right.  Now  jist  give  us  a  lift,  to  see  if  my  shanks 
is  all  right.  There,  that's  the  juniper.  Jist  look  at  my 
back,  and  see  if  you  find  any  holes  that  w^ant  plugging." 

No  "  holes  "  were  found,  and  the  good-natured  fellow- 
came  out  of  the  combat  with  only  flesh-wounds,  save  the 
loss  of  one  finger  from  the  left  hand,  wliich  the  guerilla 
had  bitten  ofl*.  Nettleton  was  much  exhausted,  and  was 
finally  drawn  up  out  of  the  gully  with  no  little  difficulty, 
when  the  men  set  up  a  shout  which  made  the  hills 
ring. 

"  There,  boys,  that'll  pay  for  the  bruises ;  and  now  I 
guess  you'll  have  to  do  me  another  favour — jist  rub  my 
shanks  and  the  hinges  in  my  back  with  a  little  whisky, 
if  you  can  spare  it." 

In  a  moment  a  dozen  pocket-flasks  were  produced  and 
willing  hands  gave  him  a  good  rubbing,  which  gave  his 
limbs  new  strength.  It  was  evident  that  his  muscles 
had  been  severely  overtasked,  for  he  was  languid  and  in- 
capable of  exertion. 

Nettleton  now  naiTated  the  particulars  of  his  and  Fall- 
leaf's   adventures.     Soon  the   troops  were  out   on   the 
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search  for  Captain  Hayward,  while,  assisted  by  a  couple 
of  comrades,  the  wounded  hero  of  the  hour  made  his  way 
down  to  the  cabin  of  old  Madge.  The  old  creature  re- 
ceived him  kindly  and  at  once  bestiri'ed  herself  to  make 
him  strong  again.  The  air  was  soon  odoriferous  with  the 
smell  of  distilling  herbs. 

A  prolonged  sVut,  ere  long,  came  rolling  down  the 
hill.  Nettleton  was  aroused  from  a  sleep  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  His  two  comrades  at  once  hurried  out  to 
ascertain  its  cause.  Old  Madge  paused  in  her  toil  and 
said : — 

"  The  captain's  found,  I  s'pose." 

"Hooray!"  yelled  the  invalid,  now  an  invalid  no 
longer.  Spiinging  from  his  bed  he  rushed  out,  and  away 
he  went  up  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  still  continu- 
ing noise.  His  companions,*  astonished  at  his  sudden 
recovery,  followed,  and  all  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Harry  Hayward  was  indeed  found,  and  the  cavalcade, 
bearing  him  on  a  rude  litter,  after  a  half-four's  time,  made 
its  appearance  coming  down  the  mountain.  Nettleton 
was  at  his  side,  crying  like  a  baby.  Wells  held  the  sick 
man's  hand,  while  his  face,  still  expressing  anxiety, 
beamed  with  joy.  Hayward  was  discovered  hidden  in  a 
quiet,  cool  nook,  where  he  lay  in  a  very  exhausted  con- 
dition. He  had,  in  his  fever-delirium,  broken  away  from 
Madge's  custody,  but  no  sooner  was  he  out  in  the  cool 
shade  of  the  trees  and  rocks  than  his  mind  became  clear 
and  composed.  Weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  still  had 
strength  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  from  pursuit,  should  it 
be  attempted,  as  he  supposed  it  would  be.  At  night&J 
he  had  determined  to  seek  out  some  respectable-looking 
farmhouse,  and  on  the  morrow  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
mercy   of  strangers,   knowing  that    even    though    that 
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stranger  might  be  a  foe,  he  could  not  be  more  inhuman 
than  men  weaiing  the  uniform  of  Confederate  officers. 
But  the  sufferer  was  spared  further  efforts.  The  shouts 
and  reports  of  firearms  Hay  ward  distinctly  heard,  and  at 
once  surmised  that  a  Union  force  was  at  hand.  "When 
the  men  scattered  in  squads  for  the  search  through  the 
mountain,  the  captain  beheld  one  of  the  parties  passing 
before  his  hiding-place.  It  was  his  moment  of  deliver- 
ance. He  stepped  out  before  the  astonished  soldiers,  who, 
not  recognizing  the  apparition,  did  not  at  once  welcome 
him. 

"  My  men,  don't  you  know  me  1 " 

*'  Captain  Hiyward ! "  they  shouted,  as  they  iTished 
upon  him,  and  clasped  him  in  their  arms. 

He  was  borne  toward  Madge's  cabin,  to  be  welcomed 
on  the  way  by  the  gathering  men.  "Wells  now  appeared. 
The  joy  of  that  meeting  can  be  surmised.  The  welkin 
was  made  to  ring  with  the  glad  notes  of  the  jubilant 
soldiers.  These  notes  it  was  which  aroused  the  sleeper  in 
the  cabin,  and  when  at  length  he  appeared,  struggling 
weaiily  up  the  hill,  the  cavalcade  paused  to  permit  the 
overjoyed  parties  a  few  minutes  of  undisturbed  greeting. 
Nettleton  was  not  even  talkative — a  circumstance  indi- 
cative of  the  depth  of  his  feelings — and  it  was  not  until 
the  captain  was  fully  domiciled  in  the  cabin,  that  he 
could  consent  to  talk  of  the  past  and  its  painful  incidents. 
He  then  narrated  the  events  of  "Walker's  plot,  as  we  have 
here  recorded  them,  ending  with  the  tragedy  of  the  mill. 

It  was  a  revelation  of  intense  but  most  painful  interest 
to  the  sick  man ;  but  he  bore  the  affliction  of  his  sister's 
loss  with  great  resolution,  sustained  by  the  conviction 
that  He  who  doeth  all  things  well  would  not  i)ermit  the 
evil  one  to  tiiurcph. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   CAVE  AND   THE   CONTEST   FOR   LIFE. 

Aft^r  two  days  spent  in  the  cabin,  Nettleton  became 
excessively  uneasy.  From  something  which  had  trans- 
pired, he  conceived  that  old  Madge  knew  more  of 
"Walker's  whereabouts  than  she  had  yet  confessed.  This 
conviction,  once  formed,  was  but  the  prelude  to  action. 
Without  informing  any  one  of  his  purpose,  he  followed 
the  old .  woman  into  the  woods — whither  she  went  in 
pursuit  of  her  medicaments — having  in  his  hands  a  stout 
rope.     In  a  wild,  retired  spot,  he  confronted  her. 

"  Look  here,  old  critter,  you're  close-mouthed,  when 
it  would  be  better  for  your  health  to  talk  a  little.  Now, 
you  jist  tell  me  where  Captain  Walker  has  taken  Miss 
Mamie.     Talk  straight,  and  not  a  gap  in  the  fence." 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  has  gone,"  she  answered, 
rather  evasively. 

"  That  is,  you  are  a  nat'ral-born  Know-nothing.  Well, 
it  will  assist  your  memory,  perhaps,  to  stretch  your  neck 
a  little,  jist  to  take  the  kinks  out,  you  know ;  so  pass 
your  shock  of  tow  into  this  'ere  noose,  while  I  pull  you 
up  on  that  limb."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
he  flung  the  noose  dexterously  over  her  head.  She  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  asked  : — 

"  Would  you  hang  me  1 " 

"  Sartain  as  there's  a  tree  and  here's  a  rope." 

"  I  don't  know  where  Walker  is,  but  I  think  he  has  a 
place  of  refuge  down  the  river,  near  the  Ghost  Swamp. 
There  is  a  cave  in  the  river's  bank,  opposite  to  the  swamp, 
where  I  know  his  confederates  occasionally  secrete  them- 
selves. He  may  have  gone  there ;  iJut,  as  he  has  been 
gone  over  two  days,  I  don't  see  why  he  should  be  there 
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now.  It  Ls  my  opinion,  however,  that  Miss  Mamie, 
as  you  call  her,  is  there,  as  it  is  the  best  place  to  keep 
her." 

"  Ah,  thank  you,  old  Mi-s.  Crow's-foot !  There  is  some- 
thing more  on  your  mind,  isn't  there  ? " 

Madge  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  I  know  all  about  your  friend's  visit ;  so  do  you  jist 
play  your  cards  right,  or  I'll  catch  ye  niggen." 

This  allusion  to  her  "friend"  startled  the  old  woman. 

"  He  was  no  friend  of  mine ;  he  came  only  on  his  own 
account,  and  I  only  gave  him  bread,  as  I  give  anyone  who 
is  hungry." 

"  All  right ;  only  what  did  he  tell  you  ] " 

She  hesitated.  Nettleton  gave  the  rope  a  twitch,  and 
looked  up  at  the  limb.     The  hint  was  enough. 

"  ihe  man  said  he  was  up  from  below  on  a  scout.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  what  I  knew  about  the  voice  of  a 
w;oman  which  he  said  had  been  heard  all  along  the  liver. 
He  heard  it  distinctly  as  he  jpassed  the  I'oad  along  the ' 
liver  by  the  Ghost  Swamp  ;  others  had  heard  it,  and  he 
believed  that  I  could  tell  him  as  to  its  meaning.  I  told 
him  it  was  a  sign  that  he  was  singled  out  for  death — ^that 
every  person  who  heard  it  was  called,  and  he  might,  there- 
fore, make  up  his  mind  that  his  time  was  come.  "With 
that  he  left.  I  did  not  inform  him  of  who  was  in  my 
cabin,  nor  anything  about  what  had  happened  here.  So 
i  hope  you  will  let  me  go,  and  frighten  ine  no  more.'* 

Nettleton  slowly  lifted  the  noose  from  her  neck,  and, 
without  another  word,  walked  back  to  the  cabin.  He 
called  out  Lieutenant  "Wells,  who  was  then  watching  at 
the  captain's  bedside,  and  the  two  friends  held  a  long 
consultation  together,  which  ended  by  an  order  for  a  guard 
of  twenty  to  be  ready  for  a  night  expedition. 
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By  ten  o'clock  all  were  in  readiness  and  on  their  way, 
taking  the  river  path  down  stream.  "Wells  was  in  com- 
mand. Nettleton  acted  as  scout  and  guide.  All  night 
long  they  pressed  on,  and  daylight  found  them  on  the 
hills  opposite  the  spot  indicated  by  Madge  as  the.  locality 
of  the  cave  in  the  bank.  Asking  Wells  for  his  field- 
glaas,  Nettleton  carefully  scrutinized  the  river's  bank 
opposite.    After  a  short  survey  he  suddenly  exclaimed '; — 

"  The  Ingen,  as  sure  as  Sacramento  ! " 

"  What  do  you  say  1 "  inquired  Wells. 

"Fall-leaf — see  him — ^there  he  lays,  and  there  is  the 
cave.  Tm  blest  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  it.  1 
supposed,  of  course,  that  that  red-skin  was  roasted  alive 
in  the  mill ;  but  there  he  is,  and  here  I  goes.'' 

So  saying,  down  he  dashed  into  the  river,  and  forded 
its  waters  rapidly.  Once  on  the  opposite  side,  he  hurried 
up  the  bank,  and  soon  reached  the  ledge  across  which  the 
Indian  was  lying.  The  poor  fellow  was  but  half  conscious 
from  over-fatigue  and  hunger,  yet  his  eyes  were  fixed  with 
cat-like  vigilance  upon  the  aperture  of  the  cave,  while  his 
hand  still  firmly  clasped  the  knife  upon  which  he  relied 
to  do  his  deadly  work. 

Kettleton  approached  him  silently,  and  touched  his 
feet.     At  once  the  Indian  looked  behind  him. 

"  Give  Fall-leaf  drink — quick  ! "  was  his  hurried 
whisper,  while  the  finger  on  his  lip  indicated  silende. 

Kettleton  comprehended  all  at  a  glance.  Passing  hlB 
canteen  and  knapsack  to  Fall-leaf,  he  beheld  the  Indian 
drink  and  eat  with  satisfaction.  Not  a  word  passed  be- 
tween them. 

"  Good !  Fall-leaf  much  weak ;  now  strong  again,"  he 
whispered. 

"  Where's  Miss  Mamie  ? " 
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The  Indian  pointed  to  the  cavern. 

"  Walker,  too  1 " 

Fall-leaf  nodded,  and  scowled  so  fiercely  that  Nettleton 
perceived  the  savage  wanted  no  interference  in  his  case. 

"  Shan't  I  do  the  job  for  ye  1 " 

"  No — ^Fall-leaf  mad.     Me  kill  'em — ^you  go  away." 

"  That's  the  talk,  Ingen.  You  shall  have  your  man  ; 
but,  Jerusalem,  don't  I  ache  to  git  my  paws  on  him  ! " 

A  noise  was  now  heard  in  the  cave ;  it  was  Walker's 
voice.  "  I'll  not  permit  you  to  sing,  I  again  tell  you.  If 
those  men  crossing  the  river  are  Union  soldiers,  you  shall 
not  betray  our  whereabouts,  and  if  Fall-leaf  moves  I'll 
shoot  him  ! " 

"  Bah,  you  ornery  cuss  ;  I'm  on  your  track  now ! " 
shouted  Nettleton. 

"  William— dear  William  !  "  cried  the  captive  woman, 
recognising  his  voice. 

"  Here  ! "  he  responded,  "  and  so  chock  full  of  the 
devil  that  if  I  don't  get  rid  of  it  soon  it  will  split  me. 
Walker,  youadirty  beast,  dare  you  fight  me  1 "  he  yelled. 

"  I  dare  fight  any  decent  antagonist,  but  don't  care  to 
dirty  my  hands  with  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  you  nasty,  miserable,  thievin'  woman- stealer, 
man-assafisinator.  I'll  cook  your  breakfast  for  you,  but 
Fall-leaf  shall  eat  it ;  he'll  dirty  his  hands  with  you  ! " 

"  I  defy  you  and  all  your  crew,"  growled  the  rebel. 
"  If  one  of  you  dares  to  show  your  head,  you  are  a  dead 
man  ! " 

"  Dang  yer  picter,  here's  a  head — shoot  it ! "  cried 
Nettleton,  sticking  his  head  out  in  a  manner  to  .dare 
Walker's  fire. 

The  scoundrel  was  prepared,  and  discharged  his  gun  in 
an  instant.     Its  report  had  not  ceased  its  echo  ere  Fall- 
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leaf,  with  a  bound  like  a  panther,  dropped  before  the 
entrance  of  the  hole.  "Walker  stood  there  with  knife  in 
hand,  to  foil  any  such  attempt  to  storm  his  castle.  A 
quick  blow  with  his  foot  sent  the  Indian  headlong  over 
the  ledge. 

'•'  Try  that  on  me,"  roared  Nettleton,  who,  uninjured 
by  the  ball  from  Walker's  musket,  was  at  the  Indian's 
heels. 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  Nettleton  received  an 
unexpected  blow  in  the  stomach  from  the  rebel's  heavy 
boot  which  sent  him  almost  instantly  over  the  ledge  after 
Fall-leaf. 

Tliat  was  the  propitious  moment  for  escape.  Without 
a  word  to  his  captive,  he  passed  out  upon  the  ledge,  and 
had  nearly  reached  its  terminus  when  Lieutenant  Wells, 
followed  by  his  men,  confronted  the  desperate  man. 
Drawing  a  revolver.  Wells  cried  : — 

"  Surrender,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  ! " 

"  I  never  will  surrender  to  you,"  was  the  fierce  reply, 
as  the  now  cornered  desperado  began  slowly  to  retire 
backward,  to  regain  his  stronghold. 

He  had  retreated  fully  half  way  to  the  entrance,  when 
his  heel  caught  in  the  rough  floor  of  the  ledge,  and  his 
balance  was  lost.  For  a  moment  he  sought  to  regain  his 
foothold,  but  finding  it  gone,  he  gave  a  shout  and  leaped 
over  the  precipice. 

The  soldiers  looked  over  the  ledge,  and  saw  his  form 
disappear  in  the  trees  beneath.  Wells  did  not  wait,  but 
rushed  to  the  cavern  mouth. 

"  Miss  Mamie." 

A  form  darkened  the  passage,  and  within  stood  Miss 
Hayward,  smiling  and  blushing  as  if  just  caught  at  her 
toilet. 
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With  a  cry  of  joy  "Wells  entered  and  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom. 

"Safe  and  uninjui-ed !  Thank  God— thank  God!" 
answered  the  maiden. 

"  Safe  and  restored ;  and,  thank  God,  your  brother, 
too,  is  recovered,  and  is  now  in  our  hands,  doing  well ! " 

"  Then  I  am  happy,  indeed ! "  she  could  only  rfeply, 
while  tears  of  joy  checked  further  utterance. 

"Wells  had  entirely  forgotten  Walker,  in  his  moment  of 
sweet  communion  with  his  restored  friend.  But  a  shout 
which  came  up  from  the  depths  below  recalled  him  to 
duty.  It  was  a  wild  Indian  war-whoop ;  then  a  succes- 
sion of  ejaculations  which  the  men  could  plainly  dis- 
tinguish. 

"Go  in,  Ingen ! "  "  Walk  along.  Walker,  you  darn 
skunk  you  ! "  "  There,  that's  a  good  un,  Ingen  !  "  "  Now 
another  in  the  corn- crib  ! "  "  There  he  goes  ! "  "  Hooray 
for  the  Ingen  ! " 

All  well  knew  the  meaning  of  this,  and  a  number  of 
the  men  hastened  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  by  a  long  round- 
about path,  which  came  up  from  the  river  to  find  Walker 
slain,  and  Fall-leaf  badly  cut  in  the  face,  arms,  and 
shoulders,  but  no  serious  wounds  on  the  body.  Nettleton 
stood  over  his  friend,  bathing  his  wounds  in  the  clear 
waters  of  the  river. 

"  Ingen's  done  for  the  cut-throat,  sure.  It  was  mean 
to  shut  me  out ;  but  it- was  his  game,  'cause  he  treed  it. 
I'd  give  all  I'll  ever  be  worth — ^" 

"  Would  you  give  Sally? "  put  in  one  of  the  men. 

"  Dang  Sally — no,  dang  my  skin — that  is^  dang  me  if 
I  wouldn't  give  my  commission,  boys, — that's  it !  give 
my  commission, — to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  doin' 
Fall-leaf's  work.''    Nettleton  looked  savagely  at  the  body 
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of  the  dead  man,  seeming  to  feel  that  he  had  made  a 
personal  sacrifice  in  permitting  the  Indian  to  kill  his 
enemy. 

It  would  appear  that  both  Fall-leaf  and  Nettleton, 
when  kicked  oflf  the  ledge,  fell  at  its  foot  without  in- 
jury,  as  the  base  was  banked    up  to    a   considerable 
distance    with   the    decayed    and    water-soaked    debris 
of   the     bank,     down    which    they    rolled     into     the 
water.     They  had  recovered,  and  stepped  out  into  tEe 
stream  to  look  up  to  the  ledge,  when  they  beheld  "Wells 
and  "Walker  confix)nted.  In  a  moment  the  rebel  staggered, 
and  went  bounding  off  the   ledge,   and,   like   his  two 
antagonists,   came  tumbling  and  sliding  down  the   de- 
clivity, landing  at  the  water's  brink  upon  his  feet.    There 
he  was  received  by  the  Indian  with   the   wild  whoop 
which  startled  those  above.     Nettleton,  in  honour  bound 
not  to  interfere,  stood  by  while  the  two  fierce  foes  closed 
in  deadly  conflict     Walker,  though  a  resolute  and  strong 
man,  was  not  equal  in  a  knife  fight  to  the  supple  savage* 
After  a  few  passes.  Fall-leaf  buried  his  knife  in  tlie  rebel's 
bosom.     Thus  closed  the  career  of  a  bad  man — ^bad  by 
nature,  but  rendered  doubly  bad  by  the  cause  which  he 
espoused.      To   serve  that  cause  he  had  to    betray  his 
country,  desert  his  friends,  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience, 
perjure  his  honour,  become  a  hypocrite  and  a  deceiver : 
after  that,  all  other  degrees  of  crime,  however  monstrous, 
were  easy. 

Wells  followed  the  men  at  length,  and  appeared  on  the 
spot.  He  was  shocked  at  the  sight  before  him,  but 
conceded  its  justice.  His  own  wish  was  to  have  secured 
Walker  for  trial  and  punishment  according  to  military 
law  j  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  many  times,  he 
felt  like  wreaking  condign  personal   vengeance  on  the 
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head  of  the  man  who  had  wrought  so  successfully  in 
crime.  He  ordered  the  body  to  be  buried  in  the  debris 
at^he  foot  of  the  cliff;  and  there  it  reposes  to-day,  with 
no  monument  save  the  cave  above,  which  will  long 
remain  as  a  witness  to  the  traitor's  crime  and  the  traitor's 
doom. 


CHAPTEK   XIV. 

THE   body-guard's    SICKNESS   AND  CURE. 

Slowly  the  party  wended  its  way  back  to  the  mill. 
Just  at  nightfal  it  came  in  sight  of  the  lowly  hut  which 
covered  the  treasure  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  rescued 
uiaiden.  How  her  eager  arms  longed  to  clasp  her 
brother's  form  to  her  bosom — how  her  ears  longed  for 
the  sound  of  his  voice !  The  wings  of  the  swallow 
would  have  been  slow  for  her  pirfing  soul;  but  the 
moment  of  reunion  came  at  last — the  dead  was  made 
alive,  the  lost  restored.  Miss  Hayward,  gallanted  by 
Wells,  pressed  on  ahead  of  the  troop,  and  their  panting 
steeds  at  length  stood  riderless  before  the  cabin-door,  for 
the  riders  had  disappeared  within. 

The  meeting  of  brother  and  sister  was  one  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  pain.  Both  had  suffered  so  much  that  to 
think  of  it  was  pain.  Captain  Hayward  was  greatly 
emaciated.  Loss  of  blood,  fever,  hunger,  and  exposure 
would  have  ended  a  life  less  tenacious  than  his ;  but 
despite  his  suffering,  the  presence  of  friends,  the  rescue  of 
his  sister,  the  anticipated  happiness  of  her  union  with  the 
man  who  had  proven  himself  so  well  worthy  of  her — all 
conspired  to  give  an  elasticity  to  his  spirits  more  potent 
than  the  infusions  of  herbs  prepared  by  the  not  unskilled 
hands  of  old  Madge,  who,  from  an  enemy,  had,  "  by  the 
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force  of  couldn't  help  herself,"  els  .  Nettleton  declared, 
become  a  useful  instrument  at  a  critical  moment. 

And  what  about  Nettleton  1  All  day  long,  after  the 
morning's  experience  at  the  cave,  he  had  plodded  on 
soberly,  somewhat  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.  !&€- 
hind  him  sat  Fall-leaf,  who,  from  his  weak  state,  was  well 
content  to  ride.  The  Indian,  though  perfectly  silent  and 
apparently  indifferent  to  all  things,  now  that  his  work 
was  done,  still  was  inwardly  pleased  at  the  rescue  and  the 
thought  of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  the  captain,  of  whose 
safety  he  had  been  informed  by  Nettleton ;  and  he  was 
quite  willing  to  go  into  camp  for  a  few  days  before  putting 
out  again  on  his  endless  scouts. 

"Nettle  be  sick?"  he  at  length  ^ked  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Not  by  a  dam  sight,  Ingen  !" 

"  Nettle  be  sick— Fall-leaf  knows  it !" 

"You  be  danged  to  darnation,  you  red  onion-head  of  a 
Delaware  ! "  was  the  somewhat  excited  answer,  as  he 
turned  in  the  saddle  and  stared  the  Indian  in  the  face. 

Fall-leaf  smiled.  "Nettle  want  physic — Miss  Long 
give  Nettle  physic,"  he  obstinately  persisted. 

"  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Ingen,  ef  you  wants  to  fight, 
jest  you  say  so,  and  I'll  be  catawampussed  ef  I  don't  lick 
you  wuss'n  a  nigger  whaf  s  got  a  mad  woman  arter  him  ! " 

"Fall-leaf  no  want  to  fight  Nettle.  Maybe  whip 
Nettle — den  what  Miss  Long  say?"  , . 

"  Yoh — ^yoh  !  you  mean,  sneakin'  son  of  a  brick-kiln  ! 
Ef  you  don't  stop  that  clapper  in  your  head,  I'll  be 
switched  ef  I  don't  put  a  peg  through  it  1"  And  he  set 
his  face  firmly  to  the  front,  i-owelled  the  horse  severely 
with  his  spurs,  and  dashed  a-head  at  a  speed  quite  uncom- 
fortable to  the  provoking  Delaware. 
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When  the  cavalcade  .reached  the  cabin,  Nettleton  did 
not  obtrude  himself  upon  the  party  within.  For 
an  hour  or  more  they  were  alone.  At  length  Hayward 
asked  :  "  Where  is  my  brave  preserver  ?  Why  is  he 
not  here  to  enjoy  our  happiness  ]  And  Fall-leaf,  too ; 
I  would  thank  him  as  he  deserves,  the  noble  savage." 

Search  was  made.  Fall-leaf  was  found  out  "by  the 
camp-fire,  undergoing  the  process  of  the  lotion-cure  for  his 
wounds  at  the  hands  of  Madge,  who  was  carefullj^  wash- 
ing the  bruised  and  cut  flesh  of  the  red  man.  All  in- 
quiries for  Nettleton  were  fruitless;  he  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  was  ascertained,  at  length,  that  his  horse  also 
was  gone.  Many  were  the  surmises  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  and  fears  were  expressed  for  his  safety. 

Morning  came,  and  the  party,  now  rejoined  by  the 
entire  battalion,  prepared  to  move,  by  easy  stages,  from^ 
the  valley  toward  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  the  re- 
treating army.  Captain  Hayward  was  made  quite  com- 
fortable in  a  camp-waggon,  with  his  sister  for  companion 
and  nurse.  Fall-leaf  pushed  out  far  ahead  to  scout  and 
secure  the  command  from  surprise.  Adjutant  Hinton 
and  Wells  were  tireless  in  their  devotion  to  the  conifort 
and  safety  of  their  charge.  It  was  a  pleasant  journey — 
that  week  of  slow  progress  to  ward,  Tipton.  At  length, 
however,  the  village  hove  in  sight.  The  white  tents  dot- 
ting the  hills  and  valleys  proved  that  the  division  was 
there.  While  yet  a  long  way  off,  a  party  of  horsemen, 
accompanied  by  ladies,  was  seen  dashing  off  at  full  speed 
toward  the  spot  where  the  battalion  had  halted  for  its 
noon  bivouac.  Wells  caught  sight  of  the  party,  and  with 
his  glass  made  out  the  gaunt  form  of  Nettleton  far  in 
advahce.  Behind  him  on  the  same  hbi*se  rode  a  female, 
whose  identity  the  officer  could   not  fix.     Nearer  and 
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nearer  the  horsemen  came,  until,  after  an  exciting  race, 
they  dashed  into  the  camp — Nettleton  and  Sally  Long ! 
They  were  received  with  a  wild  huzza  fi:t)m  the  entire 
troop,  and  none  shouted  louder  than  Nettleton  himself. 

"  Hooray  !  hooray  !  By  the  eternal  jingo  ! "  he  cried, 
leaping  from  the  horse,  and  leaving  Miss  Sally  sitting 
there  alone,  before  the  eyes  of  the  joyous  and  excited 
troops.  Making  his  way  to  the  captain*s  "  marquee  " — 
as  the  men  had  named  the  waggon — he  was  welcomed 
by  Hayl^ard  i;i  a  manner  which  quickly  turned  his  ser- 
vant's joy  to  mourning,  for  the  embrace  of  real  affection 
bestowed  quite  upset  Nettleton's  confidence. 

"  I'm  nothin'  but  a  great  dam  skunk,  anyhow  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  as,  breaking  away  from  the  captain's  embrace, 
he  started  for  his  horse  and  the  neglected  Sally. 

«  Nettle  be  sick  ! " 

He  tumtsd  to  behold  Fall-leaf  gazing  upon  him  in 
mock  compassion. 

"  Not  by  a  danged  sight,  you  infernal  lump  of  glory!" 
he  now  shouted,  as,  clasping  the  Indian  in  his  arms,  he 
gave  the  red  man  a  hug  which  brought  forth  a  grunt. 

"  tTgh  !  Nettle  make  Fall-leaf  sick  !  Guess  Nettle 
got  full  of  Miss  Sally  now  ! " 

"  Yes,  sar ;  and  thar  she  is,  in  all  her  glory  ! "  was  the 
rejoinder,  as  the  "  body-guard  "  pointed,  in  evident  pride, 
to  the  smiling  woman. 

"Grentlemen  of  the  jury !  let  me  present  to  you  my  wife 
— the  dangdest  sk — ^no,  the  most  blissful  woman  you  ever 
saw." 

"  Your  wife ! "  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices  at  once. 

"  Yes,  my  wife  !  Hitched  to  me  tighter'n  a  handle  to 
the  jug,  by  Chaplain  Disbix)w,  two  days  ago,  by  the 
eternal  jingo ! " 
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Tbifl  was  enough  for  the  men.  All  order  gave  way 
before  the  hilarious  uproar  which  followed.  They  pressed 
around  Sally  to  offer  their  congratulations,  which  the 
delighted  wife  received  with  great  good  nature  and  dig- 
nity, still  sitting  where  she  had  been  leffe — ^behind  the 
saddle,  on  the  hoi'se. 

At  this  moment  the  party  first  descried  rode  up.  It 
was  composed  of  Mrs.  Hinton,  Miss  Morton,  and  a 
number  of  friends  eager  to  welcome  the  captain  and  his 
sister,  of  whose  fortunes  Nettleton  had,  most  unex- 
pectedly, three  days  before,  brought  the  news  to  camp; 
That  it  was  a  joyous  meeting  may  well  be  assumed. 

Does  not  our  story  here  endt  To  say  that  Miss 
Mamie  Hayward  soon  became  Mrs.  "Wells,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  division — ^that  agrand  gala-day  followed 
— ^is  but  half  the  truth,  however ;  for,  at  the  same  time, 
another  bridegroom  was  there  in  the  form  of  the  pale  but 
happy  Captain  Henry  Hayward,  who  took  to  be  his  com- 
forter and  much-needed  nurse  the  woman  who  loved 
him  most  truly — Miss  Nettie  Morton.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  most  happy  consimmiation  of  a  drama  which  pro- 
mised, at  one  time,  to  end  only  in  sorrow  and  broken 
hearts. 

Not  the  least  happy  of  all  that  throng,  nor  the  least 
noted,  was 

Nettleton,  the  Captain's  Body-Guard. 
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BLACK    HOLLOW. 


CHAPTER    I. 

KIOHT     IN     THE     GORGE. 

Deep  in  a  valley  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Orange  County,  "west  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson— 
Vhich,  from  its  dreary  loneliness,  at  the  distant  period  of 
which  yre  write,  was  a  suitable  retreat  for  the  rapacious 
animals  of  the  forest — ^was  the  solitary  cabin  of  Elsie 
Turner,  a  woman  of  tall  figure  and  powerful  frame. 
Although  aged  and  grey,  her  penetrating  eye  showed  that 
the  mind,  of  which  this  radiance  was  the  index,  was  by 
no  means  in  the  wane.  Few  asked  why  she  lived  in  this 
abandoned  glen,  and  yet  fewer  attempted  to  approach  it. 
It  had  been  her  haunt  beyond  the  memorj  of  the  oldest 
resident  of  the  district,  and  tradition  had  instructed  them 
that,  folded  in  the  dark  shadow  of  those  frowning  moun- 
tains, abode  one  whom  their  superstitious  fathers  had 
called  the  "Witch  of  Black  Hollow."  But,  whether 
as  a  species  of  refinement  upon  the  rudeness  of  the  age 
from  which  this  tradition  emanated,  or  the  better  to 
propitiate  the  mystic  Elsie,  she  was  no  longer  called 
the  witch,  though  the  glen  was  often  refeiTed  to  as 
Black  Hollow. 

It  .was  whispered  that  the  space  encompassed  by  the 
mountains*— for  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  this  fact — 
was  shaped  like  a  bowl,  and  that  the  dread  Elsie  used  it 
as  her  magio  cauldron,  when  tapping  the  reservoirs  of  the 
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Atttrotindiiig  hills  ;  Rud  closiBfg  with  her  gates  th#'fiilrFt:$^ 

gorgp  vfMeh  Mfis  the  oaly  entrance  to  this  Ml,  6h€ir^Hid 

the  intei'val  with  water,  and,  having  a  futimce  ilif>^)lf 

bowels  of  the  ewrth,  she  pursued  her  incantations  in  tltta 

mighty  crucible  I    There  it  was  said  that  tAie  indicted  hisst 

punishments  also,  and  the  unearthly  cries  which  were-flt 

times  heard  to  proceed  from  this  locality  wepe  attribi^ted 

by  the  ignorant  habitam  of  that  wild  section  to^the  d«^fif^ 

quent  demons  who  struggled  in  this  monstrous  boiikig 

kettle,  and  the  only  reply  of  Elsie  to  these  fiendish  #0^ 

was  to  add  the  fiiel   of  her  appalling  smile  to  tlimi^b§ 

flames.  '^^-^^ 

The  woman,  however,   was  not  wholly  alone  ill  hdt» 

gloomy  domain.      She  had  a  page,   whom   she*  ctill^ed 

Goblm,  who  was  as  puny  as  his  patroness  was  gigantic*' 

His  legs  were    merely  rudimental  out-shoots  from   hi»' 

body,  whidi  was  disproportionately  elongated,  and  his 

head  was  large,  with  facial  features  by  no  meaais  preposh' 

sessing.     He  was,  notwithstanding,   active,  adroit,  and 

incorruptibly  faithful.      He  was    well  known   in   the 

district,  and  though  he  often  called  at  the  several  houses 

on  errands  from  his  mistress,  he  never,  either  by  word  or 

gesture,  encountered  ridicule.     He,  too,  commanded  some 

respect  by  hiB  stern  habits.  '  ./ 

Tlie  gorge  which  formed  the   only   entrance  to  this' 

hidden  valley  was  naiTow,  dark,  and  lengthy.     It  was. 

a  mere  water-course,  paved  with  the  unhewn  5roek  of 

natxire,  amidst   the  sinuosities  of   which  meandifti^d  a 

stream,  reduced  sometimes  to  a  thread,  wjiile  at  other- 

periods  it  would  be  swollen  to  a  foaming  torrent.     Eren 

this  apparent  caprice  in  the  flow  of  waters  was  attribute  ^ 

to  the  agency  of  Mfiie,  and  was  thought  to  disclose  t^ 

ire  or  placidity  of  her  moods— for  none  of  those  by  whom 
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ibe  locality  waa  then  peopled  thought  of  ascribing  the 
Dhtt&ges'  to  their  simple)  natural  causes,  whea  there  was  a 
porwer  within  the  valley  which  was  solemnly  believed,  to 
be  able  to  control  the  very  moods  of  nature.  Thus  the 
gorge  waB  suddenly  left  alone  in  its  isolation,  and^  as  no 
travelled  road  approached  within  several  miles,  very  few 
l^ersons  ever  knew  the  whereabouts  of  the  entrance  to 
dread  Elsie's  glen. 

So  wild  a  region  offered  a  tempting  haunt  to  the  free- 
lldo^r  and  the  fugitive  firom  justice,  and  when  the  war  of 
Aioericaa-  Independence  broke  out,  it  soon  became  the 
seat  of  interesting  action,  lying,  as  the  Eamapo  Valley 
did^  on  the  direct  route  from  Trenton  and  DobVs  l^erry 
-tT*a  route  well  beaten  by  patriotic  feet,  in  the  campaigns 
wbieh  followed.  The  mountains  around  became  infested 
wiirh  the  "  Cowboys "  and  refugee  scoundrels,  who  lived 
by  ipreying  upon  farmers,  travellers,  and  stragglers  froci 
the.  army — all  of  whom  were  plundered  without  mercy. 
After  a.  whUe,  these  rogues  grew  so  strong  as  to  assume  a 
bolder  front.  They  organized  into  a  "  brotherhood,'' 
e^ablished  laws  and  oaths,  chose  a  leader  who  possessed 
arbitrary  power,  and,  by  the  date  of  our  story,  as  the 
"  Bandits  of  the  Eamapo,"  had  become  a  terror  to  the 
region  round  about.  To  hunt  these  villains,  who  were  in 
league  with  the  enemy,  a  strong  force  of  Continental 
cavalry  and  iniantry  was  detached  to  the  valley,  and 
there,  remained  during  the .  summer  of  1779, 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  a  lady,  mounted  upon  a 
w^lrjbrecl  hprse,  might  have  been  seen  proceeding  down 
ai>>:ald  but.  long-avoided  road.  It  was  plain  that  the 
h^j^^wii^m^  was  absorbed  in  other  thoughts,  than  the 
pl§|t^ures  of  a  ride,  for  she  pressed  recklessly  and  eagerly 
oijL,w.ard,  while  in  her  face  .  could  be  read  passion  and 
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if  this  hoVel  was  not  guarded  by  suffioieftfe  'll^l*r^rtcli,t'A 
jifceleton  hand  Wfts  stispended  upon  the  <ld»(nv  ^hfelt^^rtfc- 
fffet^ly shielded  the  latch  !  Tremblihg  "veith  'dppi»eli^!ri*cAi\ 
yet  "With  ft  will  unsbftken  by  theae  frightful  inddeli«s,-<^ 
lady  struck  the  door  with  her  riding  whip.  Tlkm  "Wkk 
no  response  to  the  blow,  and  she  impatiently  repeated 
the  summons.  Then  a  querulous  voice  exelaimed.^fttofti 
Wilkin:—  -  '"" 

"  Come  in,  Amy  Ward,  thou  misguided  child.*'  -    "-^^ 

Amy  started  at  this  recognition  before  she  had'^bSen 
seen.  '^*« 

♦*  She  knows  me,  and  possibly  by  the  same  seoi?et  ftgency 
she  may  have  leai^ed  the  secret  that  I  have  so  carefttily 
sheltered  in  my  heart.  Well,'*  she  thought,  "it  m»y»3- 
lease  me  from  a  painful  recital.  She  is  a  fearful  woman,** 
and,  as  if  forgetful  of  the  command  to  enter,  again  strndk 
the  door. 

"  Come  in,  I  say,**  replied  Elsie,  sharply,  "  for  if  thou 
strikest  that  door  again  it  shall  fall  forward  and  crush  thy 
dainty  bones  beneath  its  weight.** 

<*  Come  in  !**  repeated  Amy,  as  she  gazed  upon  tke 
hand.  ''  Elsie,  good  Elsie,  I  hav«  no  powear  to  open  tlie 
door.     There  is  a  hand  already  on  the  tetch.*' 

<<Then  that  hand  shall  be  thy  usher,*'  replied  !E^«; 
and  the  next  moment  the  skeleton  fingers  moved.  Tkey 
pressed  down  the  latch,  the  door  op^ied,  and  the  esitrftnce 
to  Elsie*B  studio  was  unclosed  ! 

When  she  had  somewhat  recovered  from  h«r  aeienislbi- 
ment,  Amy  entered^  to  ifind  the  dd  woman  stan^ng  erect 
in  ^ttti  dMii^  of  the  room,  folded  in  a  sioarlet  wrapper, 
with  a  turban  upon  her  head  of  the  same  radiant  eolour. 
The  apartment  was  not  large,  but  tke  walls  were  fwm^h»^ 
with  innumerable  niches,  from  which  protruded  the  heads 
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^f,)^^^^QQcms  aiumalsy  birds,  and  sept^es^.such.i^LS.  the  wol^ 
ib^h0f^f  ilie  eagle,  the  rattlesnake^  4o.,.iA  sfX  ^eiwmjsy 
q£.ibm  natare,  which  supplied  the  impreBsipu  tba^  th^ir 
b^di^  were  behind,  and  caused  Amy  to  retreat  t^wK<i 
iik»  d^^for  Until  she  discovered  the  ingenious  <}h^«  .  .  . 
:  ^  $^"  she  said,  at  length,  '^  I  come  to  a^  assistance — 
tO' implore  that  you  will  employ  a  portion  of  the  power 
which  it  is  said  you  possess,  to  my  advantage.  May  I 
reckon  on  your  help  1" 

The  old  creature  looked  sternly  at  the  maid,  but 
uttered  not  a  word. 

<*  Speak,  Elsie,"  continued  Amy,  with  increasing  agita- 
tifon«  *'  Be  merciful  to  one  whose  nerves  have  been 
already  too  severely  tested  by  the  terrors  of  this  day/' 

"  IVe  no  word  of  welcome  to  ye.  Amy  Ward,"  ex- 
dadmed  Elsie ;  '^  but  IVe  dealt  you  mercy,  or  I  should 
have  struck  you  to  the  earth  as  you  entered  the  way 
which  ha*  bin  trod  by  no  ordinary  foot  since  here  I've 
Uved." 

"  Elsie,"  said  Amy,  *^  I  would  not  I^ye  ventured  to 
this  frightful  labyrinth,  but  from  dire  necessity.  I  want 
your  support,  your  power,  and  even  your  enchantments, 
if  such  you  possess^  and  there  are  no  terms  within  my 
reach  that  I  will  refuse,  if  you  aid  me.  I  implore  you  to 
tise  your  power  to  mitigate  my  sorrows,  or,  if  you  refuse, 
then  do  the  next  act  of  mercy,  and  commit  me  to 
eternity.  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  rash,  evil,  wi'ong. 
Oh,  8a;ve  me  from  it  1" 
•    Blsie's  hard  features  visibly  relaxed* 

«  Th©u  hasir  been  rash  to  venture  here.  Amy  Ward," 
s«kl  she;  with  calmness.  'Til  listen:  to  thygriejk,  and 
ip^^tt^l  may  £nd  an  ointment  for  thy  woeSb^  What 
•^tmkl  you  have,  child  ? " 
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^'1  would  flik  fimr  akl,  goed  motker/'  repK^, 4-091 
while  a  blufeb  sussed  her  fkoe ;  "  I  iroulcl  ask  yim  tp  ii|? 
fiuence  1^)e  heart  of  another  in  my  favour — one  whose 
h«art  18  free,  but  who  is  too  absorbed  in  devotioa  tQ  im 
countiy  to  love  me  aa  I  crave." 

-  **Ah"  inter])oeed  Eltde,  "it  were  better  for  thee,  I 
think,  that  I  should  piuctice  my  powers  upon  tibywli^ 
Uftther  than  upon  the  one  thou  oovetest.  Thou  ne^do^t 
to  be  disenchanted." 

:  "Worthy  advice  of  a  mother  to  her  child,"  r^jo^od 
Amy,  with  something  of  resentment  m  her  tone ;  "  but 
yona.nd  I  do  not  occupy  that  relation  to  each  otln^.  Sf 
I  required  counsel  I  should  not  have  sought  Black  BoUow 
as  my  temple,  nor  Elsie  Turner  as  my  monitiieiis^r  I  Wi^ 
aid — can  you  give  it  1" 

8he  spoke  with  a  firmness  (^  tone  and  a  flash  ti  tha 
eye  which  ^yroved  how  great  was  the  paasipn  whieb  Jm^- 
tered  her. 

"Who  is  he  whose  soul  thou  wouldst  so  meroifiilly 
rocoinmend  to  my  enchantments  V* 
:  ^  If  you  know  what  passes  in  my  lieart^  siutly  you  eflu 
rjead  its  secrets  ?   I  love  the  gallant  Captain  of  a  hundved 
horse,  whose  micampment  is  not  &r  distant." 

"  Young  Eandolph  MuiTay  ? "  said  the  old  womaui  in 
evident  suii)iise.  "  Amy  Ward,  he  is  no  mate  foi*  thee. 
Though  fierce  and  bloody  in  the  saddle,  tlie  instant  he  has 
sheathed  his  sword  and  washed  his  i*eeking  hands  of  thd 
day's  carnage,  he  is  calm  and  gentle  as  a  lamli^  and  lie 
then  seeks  that  comfbrt  and  repose  that  your  fiery  Hatiu^o 
never  could  iLfibrd  him." 

"  Thou  knowest  me  not,  Slsie,"  exdaimej  tlie  ^cited 
luaid.  "  I  would  sacrifice  eveiy  taste,  eveiy  ambitj^n, 
eveiy  feeling  to  win  liandolph  Murmy's  love.     I  jia^*e  • 


iSi  regfttd,  but  I  mtiat  liave  hi»  leve— hk  vhele  hedxt, 
I  •will  have  it  I "  She  looked  queenly  in  her  fury. 
)  '^  Randolph  is  more  sagacious  than  thou^  foelldi 
maiden ;  and  he  uses  his  wisdom  as  well  in  mattera  of  Ui« 
heai*t  as  in  those  of  battle.  No,  no,  he  has  cast  his  eyes 
another  way,  and  his  regard  only  is  for  thee.  Be  content 
with  that  ^  it  is  all  thou  canst  have,  for,  even  now,  his 
baek  is  turned  against  thee." 

**  Do  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge ! "  demanded 
Amy. 

^'  From  my  own  knowledge,"  deliberately  res^Kmded 
lElsie. 

'<  That  Randolph  Mun*ay  turns  his  hack  o&  me)''  oon- 
tiaued  Amy. 

"  Ay,"  said  Elsie,  firmly. 
>  >'  And  with  his  fiice  toward  one  whom  he  I'vgards  iwitk 
inore  &vour  than  myself  1 "  asked  Amy,  with  a  degree  ei 
trepidation  that  betrayed  a  tremor  in  every  limb. 
•  **  It  is  even  so,"  rei)lied  Elsie,  with  solemnity. 

<<  I  cannot  think  it.  I  cannot  believe  it,  Elsie/'  ex- 
daimed  Amy,  after  a  pause  of  evident  agony.  "  I  know 
you  are  in  errer.  Randolph  Muii'ay  may  be,  at  Uiis 
moment,  indifferent  to  me;  but  he  does  not  ][>vefo 
another.     Tliere  is  nothing  so  fatal  aa  that  between  us.'' 

"Yes,  as  I  am  able  to  i*ead  human  heaii»  and  the 
future,  I  tell  thee  it  is  so;  he  loves  another,  and  theu  art 
not  of  his  soul's  choice.  I  can  tell  thee  no  moi-e."  Elsie 
spoke  with  feeling,  but  with  great  earnestness. 

^  False,  false  \  It  cannot  be  true.  I  must  harve  him 
— I  will  have  him  for  mine  alone.  I  quit  thy  ixK)f  with 
my  heart  on  fire — my  soul  wild  and  dai'k  as  this  teitible 
iiight)"  and  opening  tlic  door  she  rushed  from  the  cabin 
towards  the  gorge. 
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"  Come  back,  come  back  ! "  exclaimed  Elsie,  in  undis- 
guised terror.  "  The  gates  of  tker  gorge  are  closed — ^thou 
canst  not  quit ! "  bwt  bee  vpice  was  imbeard,  and  the  im- 
perilous  giirl  plunged  onward. 

"  Goblin  1 "  exclaimed  Elsie,  as  she  re-entered  the  f  oom, 
".Ck)i>linl    Here!     Quick!"  ,    -     \''^ 

Tbe  dwarf  answered  the  summons  at  once* 
<*  Follow  her.     The  waters  are  rushing  down  the  gorge*'/ 
in  4uch  fury  that  she  cannot  proceed  beyond  the  path. ' 
But  she  is  wild,   and  may  not  heed  even  the  wiaters/ ' 
Quick,  I  say  !     Guide  her  back  here  ! "  ^     ■^/ 

Evan  as  she  spoke,  Goblin  was  lost  in  the  darkness.    ' ' 
:The  distracted  girl,  on  quitting  the  cabin,  rushed  aloiig'^  ' 
the  path  which  conducted  to  the  gorge.     She  reached''^ 
the  maigin  of  the  outlet — hurried  into  the  chasm'  ajict, 
upqijL  descending,  found  herself  plunged  into  a  foaming '' 
strewn  of  water.     She  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  which  rung 
out  upon  the  night  wild  and  clear  above  the  rushing  of 
the  waters.     It  was  quickly  answei^ed  from  the  bank,  for  ' 
€k>blin  was  at  hand  : — 

"  Cling  to  the  rocks,  and  I'll  come  to  you." 
Ihe  terrified  girl  heard  and  comprehended  the  shout 
firoio  above ;  but  though  life  had  suddenly  become  sweet 
becBAise  death  seemed  so  near,  the  relentless  waters  bore 
her  from  the  promised  aid.  With  the  savage  torrents 
hissmg  in  her  ears,  she  was  borne  down  the  gloomy  vale 
of  4eath*  All  the  despaii-  of  the  moment  gave  way  to 
the  <me  great  hope  of  life. 

*f-  CUng  to  the  rocks,  and  I'll  be  with  you ! "  The 
words  sounded  like  a  clarion,  but  they  seemed  to  die 
away  in  the  distance  like  an  echo,  and  she  passed  from 
consciousnet^m.as  the  l^st  faint  hope  died  away. 
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CHAFfBR  IL  . 

THB  CONQUERER  COHQUBJftKD. 

There  were  not  two  more  devoted  frioiids  -  in  Hjse^ - 
Revolutionarj  array  than  Randolph  Murray  and  Alfred 
■  Horton.  The  former,  a  Captain  of  horse,  had  participated 
in  po  many  bold  adventures,  that  his  presence  afford^  a 
feeling  of  security  to  every  district  where  he  was  en- 
camped. His  men,  too,  had  such  reverence  for  ikatir- 
youthful  leader,  that  they  fought  almost  as  much  for  his 
honour  and  approval  as  for  the  great  cause  of  indepen- 
dence.  Nor  was  Alfred  Horton  less  bold.  His^name 
wks  associated  with  much  honourable  service  in  the  field. 
He  was  Captain  of  a  company  of  infantry,  between  which 
and  the  fearless  dragoons  of  Randolph  Murray  was  main- 
tained a  species  of  Freemasonry  brotherhood,  in  ooiMe- 
qvence  of  the  romantic  incident  by  which  their  leaders 
had  become  such  faithful  friends. 

The  introduction  of  Randolph  to  Alfred  took  place 
upon  the  battle-field,  amid  the  dead  and  dying.  Alfred 
and  his  company  had  been  surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  they 
fought  gallantly,  but  were  fearfully  outnumbered,  and 
no  succour  seemed  at  hand,  when  the  eye  of  Randolph 
perceived  their  desperate  condition.  He  knew  the  nMtai 
of  his  troopere,  though  few  in  number,  and  gave  the  word 
to  charge.  They  dashed  forward  like  a  whirMmd^ 
bearing  a  thunderbolt  at  its  head,  which  was  Randolph ; 
and,  though  those  who  beheld  the  seemingly  rash  attemfit 
thought  that  he  was  riding  to  destruction,  he  quickly 
demonstrated  that  he  better  knew  the  path  to  victory,  for 
he  broke  through  the  opposing  ranks,  rescued  his  lirother. 
soldiers,  and  then  retired  in  safety,  despite  every -effort. of.- 
the  foe.     The  next  morning,  at  an  earjv  hour,  Alfred. 
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ssclon-bf  krfstbetacy,  it'will  be  a  *  surprise  pttrtyJ'^^^lBbu*^ 
jjrelittiinaiy  cotirtesiefir  at  invitation.  Our  h6ai  H-^^i^ 
gentleman  named  WoodfkH,  a  wealthy  reeident  iytHk^ 
parts,  t^o  is  devoted  to  o«r  cause,  altkougfe  too  eld  it<s' 
fight.  The  male  portion  of  the  conclave  will;  T  imagitt^,- 
be  'of  the  war;'  the  female  department  will  be  i\irniaKed^ 
by  thetfistrict ;  the  belle  of  the  party  will  be  the  daughter* 
of  the  host,  the  Mr  Pauline  "Woodfaill.  Ah,  shei'i*- 
beautifdl  to  b^old !  Beautiful  as  a  poet's  creatloii,^^lj'^ 
that,  with  faultless  figure  and  graceful  ceiimkgej  ^hh' 
possesses  a  mind  not  less  attractive.  So  bewaspe>' Ay 
gallant  Captain,  or  you  will  be  overcome  by  ar  winlflfi,'^ 
mueh  as  you  may  dislike  to  be  vanquished  in  a  f Ak^' 
field." 

*'  Why  do  you  entice  me  into  such  pei41ods  soiaety  1-' ' 
said  Randolph,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  friend's  rhapsody 
and  prophecy. 

' "  Because,"  replied  Alfred,  "  I  wish  you  well/  I  have 
seen  you  escape  great  dangers  unscathed,  aaid  you  timy 
escape  now.  Courage  and  prudence,  my  fn^^  are  your 
vfrtues.  But,  let  our  horses  be  saddled  at  once,  that  We 
may  be  early  on  the  road,  not  to  seem  lacking  in  cotittesy 
to  our  host." 

'The  horses  were  soon  announced  as  in  readu^i^ss;  and 
the  friends  were  quickly  in  the  saddle.  PassLog  beyond 
the  tents,  they  proceeded  toward  Mr.  Woodfell's.  Wh^n 
they  reached  the  residence  of  that  gentleman,  they  found, 
but  few  visitors  had  preceded  them,  which  gave  the-  you&g  -, 
m^'  opportunity  for  a  more  pleasing  introduction  to  tb(^ 
host  aM  his  daughter.  Randolph  was  filled  with  su^riibe ' 
at-Patdine;  confessing  to  himself  that  his  friend's  estimate - 
of  her  Ibveliness  was  by  no  means  extravagant.  'B(tt>) 
added  *o  iter  charms  of  person  >vas  an  attractive  ifdiok^ry  - 


a^^iqiy  5  and  absence  of  4esiga,  aiki  J^dolj4\.h^jJ  b^t 
li^tl^Tdpii^t'  .tt^  there  VjBre  ma^^j.-wtixoa  ;tp  h«r  wUes,^ 
^JbLO;,||e;v^l>  1^  given  Janguatge  to  the  tortures  jqf  tb^j^. 
hefiu^,  .!<<  was  the  castom  of  wealthy  parents  bcifore.tbi^ 
\fAr  ^oei^xkQBLie  their  children  in  England,  and  Pauline^ 
had  been  there  for  that  purpose,  and  Eandolph  found  her 
truly^fuxjomplished.  Before  the  visitors  bc^gan  to  arrive 
ii^^^w  numbers^  the  officer  and  the  fair  hostess  had  estSt 
h%bed  ^^ite.  an  intimacy. 

,  Bu^i^ho,  continuous  influx  of  her  guests  forced  Pauline 
from  {^i^udolph's  presence  to  bid  them  welcome.  He 
wifi^h^d  livery  movement  of  her  graceful  form,  ^d  caught 
each  silvery  accent  of  her  voice.  After  a  time  dancing 
was  |»]3^posed,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  set  the  example 
oC  {Selecting  pairtnors  by  soliciting  of  Pauline  the  honour 
of  her  hand.  Accepting  his  proffered  arm,  they  proceeded 
to  the  lawn  where  tlie  violin  was  waiting.  They  were 
followed  by  many  others,  imtil  Eandolph  found  lujnself 
alpue<  He,  too,  quitted  the  room,  but  only  to  move  a  few 
steps  apd  observe  the  dancers,  or,  rather,  the  only  one 
who  had  iuterest  in  his  eye.  The  dance  bad  ended  ajod 
been  resumed  several  times,  and  once,  during  the  ceremony 
of  excha^e  of  partners,  Pauline  furtively  cast  a  glanioe 
to  wWe  Bandolph  stood ;  but  the  next  instant  she  en- 
g^od  herself  for  the  ensuing  cotillion.  After  a  time,  sh^ 
qiutfeed  the  lawn  for  the  house.  Bandolpth,  at  her  ap*- 
pr€ij|U)h,  met  her,  and  by  his  conversation  imK^nsibly  led 
heir.  awAy  through  the  garden  walks.  Sid^  by  side  they 
walked,  s(^  deeply  engrossed  with  each  other  as.  to  be 
uncousdious  of  all  elso  save  their  own  happiness;  They 
had  reachiifd  ^  secluded  part  of  the^  grounds,  w^^  PauU^e, 
pe»H)eiviiig  the  distance  to  which,  they  bpd./atr/^tlle^  pufl- , 
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denly  paused  in  oonfucdon,  and  remarked,  with  maoh  ta^ 
as  if  she  bad  really  acted  as  his  cicerone: — 

''  The  grounds  extend  to  yonder  highlands  beyond  ^e 
dell ;  but  I  am  already  too  far  distant  from  my  guestfi 
and  shdl  be  charged  with  inattention.'' 

**Ah\"  exclaimed  Eandolph,  with  a  sigh,  f^aoeie^ 

has  privil^es  that  must  not  be  superseded  fcnr  a  poor 

claimant  Hke  myself ;  but  I  could  with  less  reluct^ef 

^sacrifice  a  portion  of  my  life,  than  lose  your  association 

at  the  present  moment  among  these  quiet  shades/' 

There  was  nothing  in  these  words  beycmd  the  not  w- 
usual  flattery  of  a  "gallant"  of  that  period,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  uttei-ed,  the  sincerity  of  the 
i^peaker,  and  the  susceptible  and  truthful  nature  ef 
Pauline,  combined  in  producing  a  visible  effeet  upon  ti^e 
lady,  whose  pale  face  and  trembling  figure  at  f)n0e 
attracted  the  observation  of  Randolph.  He  was  paiaed 
and  glad,  but  did  not  forget  what  was  due  to  a  lady  in 
agitation,  and  implored  her  to  accept  the  assistance  of  his 
suppoii},  and  to  permit  him  to  signal  for  assistaaoe# 
Pauline  placed  her  arm  in  that  of  Eandcdph,  and  they 
proceeded  slowly  to  retrace  thdir  steps. 

No  further  conversation  ensued.  Both  seemed  though^- 
M.  Randolph  confined  himself  to  inquiries  of  a  eona* 
mon-place  nature.  This  desultory  eonversati<m  gave  her 
fime  to  compose  her  nerves,  and  b^ore  they  reached  tbe 
house,  Pauline  was  quite  restored.  She  at  cmoe  passed 
witMn  the  rooms,  and  although  she  did  nothing  to  avoid 
the  society  of  Randolph,  it  was  observed  that  the 
remainder  of  their  intercourae  occurred  when  grouped 
with  others. 

When  Captain  Hortou  reminded  Randolph  that  the 
hour  for  departure  had  arrived,  a  circumstance  that  might 
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dot'  d^erwise  have  docurred  to  his  own  miadi  he  Holt 
some  unwillingness  to  change  his  quarters ;  but,  like  a 
tnie  soldier  at  roll-call,  responded  and  fMrepared  at  once  to 
leave.  In  bidding  adieu  to  Pauline,  a  little  confusion 
was  discernible  in  both  parties ;  but  the  generous  and  hos- 
pitable father  was  so  pleased  with  Captain  Murray^  that 
lie  would  not  resign  his  hand  until  he  had  extracted  from 
liini  a  promise  that  he  would  repeat  his  visit  at  a«  early  a 
day  as  his  duties  would  permit. 

The  friends  mounted  their  horses  and  quitted  the  house, 
mA  though  Alfred  Horton  had  been  so  voluble  in  the 
atorning  in  reference  to  their  lively  hostess,  that  astute 
erftic,  from  some  subtle  reason,  abstained  from  all  allusicm 
#0  her  on  his  return.  Miss  Wood£aIl,  the  peerless  beauty 
of  ihe  assembled  fisdr,  was  only  thought  of — not  made  the 
theme  of  remark. 

Significant  silence ! 

Pauline  availed  herself  of  tiia  earliest  opportunity  to 
retire  when  her  friends  had  left  the  house,  and  in  the 
silence  of  her  room  let  her  i^oughts  revert  to  the  day^s 
experience.  Of  Captain  Murray  she  had  heard  as  a 
brave  but  somewhat  reckless  leader  of  feariess  troopers, 
weU  fitted  f4>  use  the  sword  and  command  those  stubborn 
spiiits  with  whom  he  had  performed  much  gallant  ser* 
vice ;  but  when  she  saw  in  him  the  handsome  soldier  and 
aeeomplished  man,  whose  calling  could  not  be  detected 
from  any  word  of  his  conversation,  who  never  seferred  to 
irar  or  to  the  achievements  of  lus  brave  men,  she  ooi^ 
fbssed  both  her  surprise  and  her  admiration. 

Poor  Pauline  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THX  lUDSCUS  AT  THE  GOKOE. 

This  morting  after  Randolph's  return  fpom  tke  /Sifr, 
his  attendant  and  body-servant,  Batman,  'moi  sidttiewhift  | 

astonished  at  the  indisposition  of  the  proverbially  res^tt  1 

Captain  to  lise  from  his  pillow.  He  was  oommotily  th^ 
first  person  moving  in  the  camp,  and  thus  by  example  (ift 
well  as  by  his  precept  he  exhibited  his  love  of  dilig^dAb^i^. 
But  tliis  morning  he  had  dismissed  his  wiser  mfiiximi^Nftni 
was  indulging  in  dreams.  Again  was  he  strolling  tlr^buigh 
those  fragi-ant  gardens  with  Pauline,  guiding  her  fi>Dts«i^. 
Again  he  recalled  her  words,  her  acts,  her  looks  ;  h«  iraa 
in  an  Elysium  known  only  to  those  touched  with  thfe 
divinity  of  love.  The  practical  Batman,  hoWevei*, 
ventured  to  disturb  this  reverie  and  to  hint  to  Randolpk 
how  the  morning  was  progressing.  The  dream  folded  its 
wings  slowly,  and  duty  again  stood  in  its  stead.  One 
moment  to  Pauline  but  a  whole  day  to  his  country.  His 
breakfast  disposed  of,  he  immediately  ordered  out  the 
horses,  which  he  examined  with  close  scrutiny,  together 
with  the  accoutrements  of  the  men,  who  now  anticipated 
some  instant  service,  for  it  was  his  wont,  previous  to 
every  expedition,  to  personally  inform  Mmself  of  «s»ft!i 
ineffici^it  man  and  unfit  horse,  that  he  might  ii6t  be 
encumbei*ed  in  his  movements  by  the  tardiness  of  efthei*: 
Yet  Randolph  had  no  design  of  engaging  in  any  Imme- 
diate eiriterprise;  the  newly-stirred  feelings  wi^in  hia  bre^ 
seemed  to  require  activity  to  keep  them  down ;  an^f  fbr  tw6 
clays,  he  was  the  most  uneasy,  most  energetic  of  mortals. 

On  ^e  following  afternoon,  Alfred  Hoiiiim  rode  iiito 
camp.  '  Randolph  was  delighted  to  see  him.  The  iufknti^ 
Captain  catno'jiist  in  time  to  esctipe  a  berwr-steTnt.       -  " 
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"  Why,  Randolph,"  exclaimed  his  merry  friend,  "  are 
all  your  horses  lame,  that  yon  have  not  lidden  once  to  see. 
me  ?  I  expectad'  you  yesterday,  jaid)  lament  you  did  not 
eic^oi  for  I  hud  the  honour  of  a  call  from  Mr*  Wooflfall, 
^ki>  -wm  aeeompanied  by  }m  daughter*  They  di4  Wt* 
^^j^m^wajb;  but  the  worthy  £a.ther  insisted  upon  my 
^eoiQipisuaying  them  hom^  and  there  I  spent  a  very 
4eUg]^tful  evening,  at  the  close  of  which  both  my  enter- 
t§4^9/^  expressed  their  regret  at  your  absence — the  fathei?, 
j^(^$»<^lfevhe  is  enraptured  with  you,  and  the  daughter, 
Ift^^^mp.  she  thought  you  would  have  afforded  me  addi- 
it^i^^AJr  ppo^eetion  on  my  return  to  camp/' 
;:f  ilandolph  was  agitated  at  his  reference  to  Pauline. 
^e  >ras^  well  aware  that  this  delicate  allusion  of  Alfred 
tp,  theWoo4falls  was  intended  to  cheer  him,  and  that 
llandolph  was  not  expected  to  put  a  literal  construction 
upop^  the  relative  feelings  of  the  father  and  the  daughter 
a3  expressed  by  him. 

Then  the  friends  were  startled  by  a  vivid  flash  of 
^ghuung  that  dashed  through  the  tent,  followed  by  a 
peal.  <^  thunder  which  shook  the  earth.  These  ftwful 
gneesengers  were  succeeded  by  torrents  of  rain,  which, 
although  very  refreshing  to  the  pastures,  were  by  no 
^EbQAns  enjoyed  by  those  sheltered  beneath  csmvas  vooib, 
4i'ter  a  whU^  the  heavy  rush  of  waters  from  above  sub- 
sidtf^  i  the  dark  douds  rolled  on  to  ^e  west,  and  sereni,ty 
suoQ^eded  this  boisterous  outbreak  of  the  elements.  Nighrt 
]i^^  fipproaahing,  and  Alfred  Horton  prepared  to  leave 
^j^  friend. 

f  JFar^well,  Randolph,''  he  said,  "  we  must  hold  our- 
selves prepared  to  join  our  comrades  at  Peek^killr  It  in 
the  .^pinioii  at  head-quarters  that  Sir  H^ry*  Clintpn 
will  attack  us  thei'e4    Thiais  one  object -of  thwi  hurried 
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vigiirf    to    give    you   toe  to    prepare  for  a   chfwjge  4^' 

^'  It  is  n<^i  impoMdble/'  replied  Eandolph ;  '^  but  it  w«Q 
prove  a  mere  exUbition  of  hie  weakness.  Sii*  Hesxry 
haa  neither  the  akill  nor  the  enterprise,  even  if  he  ha^ 
tbo  power,  to  make  such  an  attack  effective ;  and>  if  he 
should  venture  up  the  river  for  this  purpose,  he  will 
seareely  hold  Peekskill  beyond  the  day  of  ita  invasicsi^ 
However,  he  is  very  active  in  massing  his  troops  belowj 
as  if  he  intended  to  make  some  use  of  them,  and  may 
march  in  that  direction ;  but  then,  he  prides  himself  upon 
his  artfulness  in  war,  and  he  may  be  merely  employmg 
these  devices  to  mask  some  other  movement/' 

Alfred  was  soon  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  eau^. 

^^  Drill,"  said  he  to  his  attendant  orderly,  as  they 
arrived  at  intersecting  roada,  "  I  shall  take  the  direction 
of  the  gorge.  It  is  two  miles  nearer,  and  quite  as  safe. 
I  know  the  way  perfectly." 

*'  That  road's  not  passable,  sir,"  replied  the  orderly ; 
"it  never  is  after  storms.  IVe  lived  in  this  locality 
long  afore  I  was  a.  soldier,  and  I  never  knew  anyone  try 
to  madden  Old  Elsie  by  goin'  there  after  a  storm." 

"  Old  Elsie  !  What  folly  to  keep  that  old  creature  in 
mind*  It  is  quite  time  that  we  should  cut  the  chains 
of  her  silly  eharm.  We  will  do  so  now  by  riding  right 
through  her  d<HQain.  So  put  aside  your  folly  and  your 
fears,  and  come  on.  If  Elsie  has  aught  to  say  in 
opposition  to  my  purpose,  let  her  meet  me  there^  and 
we  will  test  her  supernatural  powers  to  their  worst." 

Drill  wtm  bonified  at  this  fearful  defiance  of  his  Cap- 
tain* He  sluggishly  followed  the  resolute  chief^  expect- 
ing every  instant  to  see  Elsie  whirling  through  the  air 
upon  her  broomstick,  in  order  to  inflict  vengeance  upon 
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htv  4)(»ld  tra4ii€er.  The  gallant  Oaptaia,  h^wev^, 
aiiocmBcious  of  the  untoward  fate  to  which  the  Ibflfft  of 
hh  orderly  had  condemned  him,  rode  slowly  forward, 
de^ly  impressed  with  the  sublime  natai?e  of  the  scenery, 
which  wfis  mi^le  yet  wilder  by  the  shadows  of  approa^ 
ing  night.  Suddenly,  howev^,  a  scream,  like  that  of  the 
human  voice,  seemed  to  rush  through  the  air.  He 
?med  in  his  horse  and  listened,  and  in  the  slight  interral, 
Drill  rode  up,  pale  with  affright. 
•  **  Did  you  hear  a  cry.  Drill  V 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  in  tremulous  tones. 
-  ^*  Where  did  it  come  from  ?" 

.    "  From  the  glen,  sir,"  whispered  Drill,  scarcely  abore 
his  breath ;  "  'tis  Elsie  at  her  imps." 

At  this  moment  the  cry  was  repeated.  It  was  now 
distinctly  heard,  and  was  not  less  plainly  a  scream  ^ 
sttfibring. 

"It  comes  from  the  hollow  near  the  gorge,"  ex- 
claimed Alfred.  "  It  is  the  cry  of  agony  scarcely  a 
remove  from  death.  Spur  on.  Drill,  spur  on  !  There  id 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost  !^ 

He  dashed  down  the  steep  path  that  led  to  the  hollow, 
regardless  of  the  peril  of  the  way,  with  that  scream  of 
agony  ringing  in  his  ears.  Bat  that  which  filled  the 
Oaptain  with  energy,  depressed  the  subaltern  with  fear. 
Poor  Drill,  burdened  with  the  superstitions. of  his  youth, 
believed  that  the  cries  were  uttered  by  the  spirit  of  the 
mountains,  with  no  other  object  than  to  allure  his  leader 
and  himself  to  their  destruction;  but  too  Mthfdl  to 
retreat  while  his  superior  officer  had  gone  forward,  he 
cautiously  descended  to  the  gorge,  prepared  to  meet  his 
fkte  like  a  true  soldier. 

Oaptain  Horton  soon  stood  by  the  stream  rushing  ftoila 
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t];ij9  gorg^,      It  wufi  «r  deep)  fo»mmg  tacrant,  '^uid  iM 
P0399lge  of  th^  v^aA  aeemed  effeoinially  closed  tdf  rms&s^ 
horse.     Th9&  a  thivd  prolonged  »cream  met  \m  ^6^  attd' 
died  into  a  moan.    Alfred  was  transfixed  widi  hiorro^i- 
The  sigbt  that  met  his  eye  waa  most  appalliz^.     Th^^ 
'vira4;eEs  of  the  glen  were  driTing  thxougk  the  namrwthiyjat 
of  the  gorge  with  frightful  velocitj,  and  just  at  apoini' 
-^h&TQ  iheir  force  was  greatest,  where  ihe  rock  wi^  hard; 
ragged,  and  unyielding,  and  where  a  more  extended 
reservoir  received  the  waters  and  huried  them  adross  the' 
road,  a  female  was  seen  suspended  by  her  hands,  oMngingi' 
to  the  rock  with  a  desperation  that  exhibited  the  feairftd^' 
ness  of  her  struggle  against  impending  death.     ADt6tilid' 
boiled  the  turbulent  waters,  as  if  impatient  fora  pf^^ 
that  only  held  to  life  by  such  a  fragile  tenui'e.     It  oo^ip' 
pied  but  a  moment  for  Alfred  to  comprehend  the  fixghtMi' 
peril  of  this  sufferer.     He  caught  one  gleam  of  her  dairfc,'' 
expressive  eye,  full  of  hope  and  pleading  eloquence,  su(^ 
as  is  denied  to  language.     I^eaping  from  his  horse,*  and 
disdaining  the  fury  of  the  flood,  he  exclaimed : — 

"Be  firm,  dear  lady  !  I  will  come  to  your  rescue.  I ' 
will  succour  you  or  perish  in  the  torrent." 

As  he  entered  the  stream  he  felt  himself  drawn  v]i>« 
lently  back.     Drill  was  upon  him. 

"  'Tis  a  fetch.     'Tis  Elsie.     It's  no  maiden  in  daatiress^: 
They  are  the  bones  of  old  Elsie,  dressed  in  a  maiden's 
skin.     You'll  perish  if  you  go  !     She'll  roll  you  dowai  the  ' 
stream,  as  she's  done  hundreds  of  others,  and  then  lai^ 
over  your  fate  1    Don't  go.     Come  back  !" 

Alfred  paused  for  a  moment  under  the  influence  of  thia-^' 
vehement  appeal  of  his  ordei*]y ;  but  another  glance  fi«omr  ^ 
that  imploring  face  was  enoiigh.  He  plunged  into  i^. . 
streami  i^d  boldly  lought  his  waj  towa^  tlie  drowning 
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Wy.  nilhe  ifioDce  israters^  as  if  jealoite  of  theif  Vviefcihr, 
»^i&iAM  roki  with  increased  fiiry  frofti  tHe  gorgfe.  TKiidie? 
it^Aiifred:  Kuried  fievei*Al  yarcU  d(mii  the  stream  j  hut 
hie^/vj^rons  limbs  enabled  him  to  recover ;  he  tepested 
hifii  i^ru^^ey  and  at  length  worked  his  way  to  the  moutlt 
of^  th@  gorge.  There  was  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  for  theJre 
tkj^.ieitmrent  wbja  strongest,  and  he  had  to  turn  an  angle  of 
tlie:.ir0<&  bfl£ore  he  could  reach  the  stranger.  H^was 
i^eidseiied  by.  his  incessant  efibrts,  while  the  current  had 
a  jQteyerifiiiliDg  strength.  By  perseveranoe,  however,  he 
d^^csreored  4  crevice  in  the  rock.  He  thrust  in  his  hand, 
aiidtdMtpilA'the  heavy  rush  of  waters,  he  passed  the  angle, 
and  ;th&  next  instant  his  arm  encircled  the  waist  of  the 
diTOWping  girl ;  he  had  deprived  of  their  prey  the  huhgry 
wa;tevs.  She  was  just  sensible  of  her  deliverance.  Her 
hmida  relaxed  their  grasp,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  head 
feU  .upon  the  shoulder  of  the  brave  man  who  had  rescued 
her.  A  thrill  of  happiness  shot  through  Alfred^s  heart. 
Though  plunged  nearly  to  his  neck  in  water,  with  a  stream 
so  powerful  that  he  could  only  retain  his  standing  by  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  rock,  with  failing  strength,  and  ad- 
ditional weight  to  support,  he  still  felt  this  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  life.  But  he  was  not  amphibious,  and,  happy 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  long  dwell  there.  He  therefore 
pr^aced  to  escape,  not  without  much  solicitude  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  succeed.  Once  quitting  his 
hold  upon  the  rock,  lie  well  knew  that  he  must,  for  a 
time  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  current.  He  was  more  timid, 
now  that  he  had  additional  care,  and  he  also  felt  in  refer- 
enee  to  kimselfy  that  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  live  for 
her  whom  he  now  held,  that  life  to  him  would  bo  very 
precionB. 

The  faHhful  Dnll  had  noft  been  idle.    He  regretted 
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the  infatuation  of  hk  Oaptam,  whkh  1^  ttieviWd.  to 
QQcbantment;  yet  bia  belief  in  the  gre^t  pow«i»of  JB1#9 
did  not  prevent  his  making  the  utmost  efFovtB  to  pro4«Q| 
bia  officer's  life.  The  sun  bad  set,  but  there  stiH  Wid 
enough  light  to  perceive  distinctly  all  that  passed*  l^jriB 
witnessed  with  horror  the  ardour  with  whiob  Al^fld 
grasped  the  witch,  who,  be  belieyed,  bad  rendered  hem^ 
so  fair  and  youthful.  He  was  now  in  the  siren's  m^kfttf 
•^a  sacrifice  to  bis  bold  bumanity.  With  martml  d^liMat 
tion,  however,  this  brave  soldier  prepared  to  opfpoae  Ah« 
witch's  diabolical  schemes.  To  bis  own  two  borBf»  be 
added  a  third,  that  be  had  found  picketed  to  a  tree^  aafl^ 
placing  them  side  by  side,  led  them  into  the  foamfaig 
waters.  At  first  they  plunged  and  became  unmana§^aJbd8^ 
but  bis  firm  bold  of  the  reins  and  bis  determined  no**' 
duet  secured  their  obedience.  This  living  barrier  ovi$ 
gave  him  command  of  the  shallower  and  less  turbulent 
portion  of  the  torrent ;  but  as  he  still  stood  at  the  bead$ 
of  the  animals,  with  their  united  bridles  grasped  tightly 
in  bis  hand,  be  found  be  could  cast  himself  into  the  must 
dangerous  portion  of  the  current,  and  yet  recover  bii 
position  by  means  of  the  reins.  Thia  device  the  shrewd 
orderly  put  into  practice  twice,  that  he  might  be  prepared 
for  the  emergency  be  felt  must  come.  The  borses  braved 
admirably,  and  withstood  the  severe  haul  upon  their  hjeftds 
with  resolute  endurance. 

Captain  Horton  was  unconscious  of  the  sagaciens 
preparations  wliich  bis  servant  was  making  for  bis  asauft^ 
ance.  He  still  clasped  his  charge  closely  to  bis  beaH : 
but,  unable  to  afford  her  that  attention  which  he«  sinking 
state  demanded,  he  determined  to  abandon  bis  bold  upon 
the  rocks,  and  commit  himself  to  the  fury  .of  tiaw 
waters,  trusting  to  bis  strength,  at  he  bad  done  befere^ 
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id  aver^oiiie  their  mercile9sness.  But  no  sooner  did  he 
release  his  hold,  than  the  force  of  the  current  drove  him 
fixm  his  footing.  At  the  same  moment  the  lady,  who 
had  rested  so  helplessly  on  his  shoulder,  awakened  sud- 
denly to  new  terrors,  folded  her  arms  around  hia  neck, 
atid  clinging  there,  as  if  indulging  that  fatal  rancour 
agftinst  which  Drill  had  cautioned  him,  added  so  much  to 
kiB  embarrassment  that  he  became  incapable  of  putting 
forth  those  great  e£fort<s  demanded  by  the  danger.  He 
and  his  burden  were  hurried  together  down  the  foaming 
atteara.  Then  came  the  triumph  of  the  dauntless  Drill. 
He  stood  ready  for  the  crisis  which  he  had  foreseen. 
Leaping  into  the  flood  just  as  the  victims  were  borne  past 
him,  still  grasping  the  reins,  he  seized  the  Captain  by  his 
eollar.  For  a  single  instant  he  lost  his  footing  ;  but  by 
hia  strength  he  recovered  it,  and  then  attempted  to  draw 
the  Captain  toward  the  land. 

"  Knock  off  the  witch,"  he  cried,  "  or  she'll  kill  you  /' 
and  he  would  himself  have  enforced  these  instructions 
had  not  his  hand  been  occupied  with  the  reins;  but 
Alfred  did  not  release  the  fair  form  that  he  had  ventured 
his  life  to  save. 

The  horses,  alarmed  at  the  struggle  in  the  water,  began 
to  plunge  and  recede  from  the  boiling  stream,  and  thus 
became  involuntary  instruments  of  preservation,  for  they 
drew  Drill  from  his  danger,  and  with  him  Alfred  and 
the  lady^  whom  the  persistent  orderly  still  regarded  as  a 
witah.  One  thing,  however,  was  rendered  plain  to  Drill, 
thsAj  whatever  efforts  she  might  have  made  for  the 
destruction  of  his  Captain,  some  greater  power  had 
ordained  his  safety.  This  incident  appeased  him.  Alfred, 
weak  and  shaken,  stood  upon  the  road,  supporting  the 
kdy  in  his  arms.     He  was  grateful  for  her  life-^gratetiul 
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fer^hfe'^^dWn/*n<r,  extending  M»  hancl  t6''DHfl,^€(^^jff$ 
ym^ttAy^i^'-    •         ''-  •  '         •  :   «•'-  >Ip.ofo  erij 

/  «« Y^^  g^g  •  ^  gallant  fellow,  my  wortli^  Mend.  T^fc\^ 
yorf  my  life ;  nay,  I  owe  yon  far  more  tbdn  that,'^^^ttdf4i6 
fjiiessed  ihe  lady  to  Kis  heart.  "I  knoi^  ho^'Mo^^'tf> 
repay  your  attachment  and  your  valour.  Bat'  See  hei^e, 
this  lady  is  sinking  beneath  the  horrors  from  witSfefe  ^ 
Iras  escaped.  Pray  help  me  to  assist  her.  Where' is ^y 
horse-cloak  t  Ah,  that  is  warm  and  dry.  Thank  yotf, 
good  Drill.  But  she  wants  more  care  than  we  eaii'a€WS 
her.  Is  there  any  house  near  by,  to  wHdb  't^^  fefttl 
convey  her r  ^   ■/   i 

**  There  nsed  to  be  a  cabin  about  half  a  mile  'fi^oi^ 
here,"  replied  Drill.     *'  Shall  we  go  there]"  '"•  ~ 

*^  Yes.  You  lead  on ;  I  will  attend  to  the  lady;^ 
said  Alfred.  '^ 

He  then  placed  her  upon  his  own  saddle,  and,  mount- 
ing behind,  in  that  manner  supported  her  insensible 
form.  The  orderly  led  the  way,  and  they  soon  reached 
the  cabin,  only  to  find  it  tenantless;  but  there  was  another 
residence  within  a  mile.  Thither  they  proceeded,  and 
were  more  fortunate.  It  was  a  comfortable  homestead, 
and  the  instant  the  house-wife  understood  that  distress 
was  at  the  door,  she  rushed  forward  to  give  help  and 
comfort. 

"  We  are  soldiers,"  said  Alfred,  "who  have  rescued  this' 
lady  from  drowning,  and  have  brought  her  here  for  your 
kind  care.'*  ■        " 

*'  From  drownin' ! "  exclaimed  the  woman,  repressing 
her  curiosity  to  learn  who  she  was  and  where  the  accident 
occurred;  "poor  thing,  poor  thing,  Pll"  do  my  best  for 
her!'*  and  without  further  ceremony  the  hospitable 
creature  lifted  the  inanimate  form  from  the  saddle  and 
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the  cloak  fell  partially  back  and  revealed  the  paUid.  fsuqe 
of  thp  still  unconscious  maiden,  the  good  woxoaji  ex- 
clwied,  in. accents  of  astonishment:  "Why,  if  it  ain't 
J(is*  Amy  Ward,  the  squire's  daughter  !  "What  could  she 
hft'  bii^  after  to  get  into  the  water,  so  well  as  she  know* 
tibq  ootuntry  i " 

.. .  Captain  Horton  remained  outside  the  house,  whil^  the 
\^oman  busied  herself  in  various  applications.  He  had 
\9W:»isd  the  name  of  the  rescued  girl ;  and  now  that  he 
l\a4  done  so,  there  seemed  to  him  more  music  in  the  nami; 
of  Amy  than  in  any  other  he  had  ever  heard.  The  officer 
aj94,  this  orderly  sat  more  than  an  hour  upon  the  stoop, 
when  the  door  opened  and  the  lady,  attired  in  a  somewhat 
graceless  wardrobe,  slowly  approached  them.  Alfred  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her.  She  caught  his  hand,  pressed  it  with 
fervour,  and,  in  a  voice  almost  too  weak  to  be  distin- 
guished, said : — 

"  If  I  had  the  voice  of  health  and  strength,  I  could  not 
speak  my  feelings.  You  have  saved  me  from  a  fearful 
dej^th,.  and  your  intrepid  conduct  will  remain  in  my  heart 
for  ever.  May  I  ask  your  support  to  my  horse,  for  I  am 
lesolved  to  attempt  the  journey  home." 
.  ".  Have  they  no  waggon  here,  that  you  can  be  driven 
in?"  inquired  Alfred,  anxious  to  divert  the  conversation 
from  the  occurrenceiat  the  gorge. 

.  ."  They  have  none,"  she  replied ;  "  besides,  I  prefer  the 
back  of  Firebrand.  It  is  far  easier  than  a  carriage,  on 
these  rough  roads.  A  wish  from  me  and  he  will  creep 
forward  ^^  easily  as  an  insect  upon  a  leaf." 
.  Alfred  fainted  her  bo  the  saddle  with  the  utmost. care^ 
and  then  said  :• — 
.  "  With  jour  pennission,  we  will  ride  with  you^  lai^. 
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To  allow  you  to  travel  alone  in  this  weak  state  would  b» 
to  leave  our  duty  half  performed,  which  is  ever  a  r^roaA 
to  a  good  soldier/* 

'*  I  will  not  reject  your  aid,"  said  Amy,  with  a  scaile 
that  did  not  wholly  conceal  her  sufferings ;  "  nay,  I  will 
acknowledge  that  it  would  give  me  much  pain  to  separate 
from  you  so  soon,  for  no  one  can  express  the  sweet  relianoa 
which  draws  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  when  the  debt  is 
life,  but  the  one  who  has  incurred  the  obligation." 

Then  she  spoke  a  few  kind  words  to  the  woman  of  ihA 
house,  and  bade  her  farewell,  and  the  horses  moved  gently 
forward.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  she  had  not  over- 
rated the  almost  stealthy  movement  of  the  gallant  Fire- 
brand, for  the  noble  animal  proceeded  with  the  caution 
yf  a  tender  friend. 

"  We  have  full  three  miles  to  ride,"  said  Amy,  after 
they  had  quitted  the  house ;  but  she  spoke  in  a  very  low 
and  faltering  voice. 

"  Can  I  supjx)rt  you  in  any  way  ] "  asked  Alfred,  with 
great  concern.     "  It  is  a  long  distance  for  you." 

"  Still,  I  think  I  can  sustain  myself,"  replied  Amy ; 
"  but  I  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  you  if  I  need  your 
assistance,  I  feel  pleasure  in  having  you  near  me,  and  I 
shall  lean  upon  you  with  confidence." 

"Whatever  affords  ease  to  you  gives  happiness  to  me," 
said  Alfred,'  delighted  at  the  feeliag  exhibited  by  the  lady, 
though  not  a  little  alarmed  at  her  weak  state. 

Not  another  word  was  uttered  until  lights  were  seen 
glittering  between  the  trees. 

"There  is  my  father's  house,"  Amy  then  remarked. 
"  I  am  veiy  thankful  that  I  have  reached  home.'* 

"Who's  there?"  demanded  a  voice  but  a  few  yards 
distant. 
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^.    «  Father,"  ropH^  Amy,  "  it  is  I." 
."   «  Vfhy,  Amy,  my  4ear  girl,"  said  her  father,  a4?(m^ 
beside  the  saddle,  ''  Tirhere  have  you  been  tUl  go  ]|^t|  Hifi 
hourl    I  have  long  been  most  anxious  for  your  |r^|uni* 
Who  are  those  with  you  ? " 

"  Soldiers,  father,"  replied  Amy ;  "  heroic  me^,  vjjp 
have  saved  your  daughter's  life," 

She  fell  into  her  Other's  arms,  unable  Ipijger  to  bf»r 
up.  He  carried  her  to  the  house.  Alfred  ^nd  )i)s 
orderly  followed,  waiting  in  the  reception-room  to  learp 
the  state  of  their  charge  before  their  departure  /^t 
length  the  father  appeared,  and  announced  that  ])i# 
daughter  was  still  insensible ;  but  that  as  she  w^  (>9g|- 
Bosed,  and  every  care  was  bping  taken,  he  trusted  to  ^d 
her  convalescent  by  morning.  Then  he  listejje4  witb 
^re^'t  attention  to  the  narrative  of  his  daughter's  p^i^i}  f^ 
her  i^escue  ;  expressing  his  gratitude  in  such  unmeasiire4 
terms  that,  although  Alfred  announced  to  him  they  w§)^ 
far  from  their  camp  and  must  be  on  their  road,  th^  g09<] 
man  would  not  permit  their  departure.  He  p^^re4  y©? 
freshments,  directed  their  horses  to  be  fed,  and  u&ied  eyfvf 
effort  to  detain  them  for  the  night ;  but  the  o$pe^  fih 
signed  his  military  duties,  and  promising  to  ride  ov^r  ^ea^ 
day  to  see  after  his  charge,  he  left  the  hospitable  rpef 
beneath  which  remained  one  who  had  stirred  ^e  4^p^ 
f^Jijxgs  of  his  soul. 

Captain  Hoi^ton  rode  toward  his  camp  silently  ^xA 

thoughtfully.     He  had  now  time  to  review  the   pcQur* 

reuces   of  the  last  few  hours.     II§  $|^vi4^^l*^4  ^^  %h^ 

dangers  which  had  surrounded  M|ss  W%rd,  l^ut  fi4w^ 

the  firmness  with  which  she  had  conquered  tl}^ ;  fpr 

although  she  attributed  the  preservation  pf  her  life  tp 

him,  much  of  his  success  was  due  to  her  own  biuvery  *nd 

c 
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enduraiice.  But  the  incident  on  which  he  meet  dwdt 
was  the  ride  to  the  Squire's  residence,  when  in  the  pure 
feeling  of  her  unbounded  gratitude  she  requested  him  to 
be  her  companion  home,  when  she  declared  (her  words 
unqualified  by  the  conventionalities  of  life)  that  she  could 
not  so  soon  separate  from  him ;  when,  on  the  fiitiguing 
journey,  she  rested  upon  him  for  support,  as  would  a  child 
npon  the  bosom  of  its  parent,  a  sister  upon  a  brother,  or 
a  wife  upon  a  husband.  The  words  she  spoke  were  brief, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  ride  were  simple;  but 
Alfred  felt  that  the  sincerity  of  her  very  soul  was  in  aU 
she  said  and  did.  He  had,  indeed,  become  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  feir  Amy. 

The  faithful  Drill,  too,  had  his  meditations.  His  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  mystery  of  the  night.  He 
wondei*ed  how  this  lady,  if  she  really  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Squire,  could  have  reached  the  spot  where  she  was 
discovered.  Her  woman's  strength  never  could  have 
braved  the  furious  rush  of  waters  that  issued  from  the 
gorge,  unless  she  had  received  more  than  human  assistance. 
Was  it  Elsie  who  had,  by  some  influence  known  to  witch- 
craft, induced  this  resistless  girl  to  descend  from  her  steed, 
to  hitch  him  to  the  tree,  and  then  to  follow  into  the 
dangers  of  this  gaping  gully,  where  she  was  abandoned  to 
destruction  9  This  conjectiu*e  was  acceptable  to  his  reason, 
for  his  mind  rejected  argument  that  did  not  yield  to  Elsie 
the  possession  of  superhuman  power.  Then,  assuming 
this  to  be  true,  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  those 
who  had  so  daringly  thwarted  the  revenge  of  this  fell 
witch?  Could  he  and  his  officer  hope  to  escape  her 
malignity?  But  Drill  was  at  this  moment  wakened  to 
i&ore  immediate  danger  by  a  hoarse  voice  crying 
*^  Stand ! "    Looking,  he  perceived  a  musket  levelled  a1 
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his  head.  He  had  unconsciously  come  upon  a  sentinel. 
He  gave  the  countersign,  passed  within  the  lines,  and 
both  he  and  his  officer  soon  retired  to  indulge  their 
musings  with  less  peril  to  their  brains. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE     BBOKEN     WHEEL. 

The  next  morning  after  the  storm,  when  the  usual 
routine  of  duty  had  been  performed,  Captain  Murray 
mounted  his  noble  Malvern,  and  proceeded  toward  Mr* 
"WoodfalFs.  In  this  visit  to  the  father  was  concealed  the 
desire  to  meet  the  daughter,  that  he  might  behold  that 
loveliness .  which  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  his 
mind  as  quite  to  absorb  his  thoughts.  The  ride  was  bleak 
and  mountainous,  varied  by  hill  and  dale;  but  to 
Randolph  all  scenery  was  alike.  The  only  estimate  of  the 
beautiM  was  already  in  his  eye,  and  could  not  be  removed 
by  mountain,  stream,  or  forest.  At  length  he  reached  the 
house,  when  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  had  seen  him  from  the 
window,  in  the  warmth  of  hospitality  hastened  to  the  door 
and  welcomed  his  guest  most  heartily. 

"  Now,  Captain  Murray,"  exclaimed  the  cheerful  host, 
"  pray  add  to  my  joy  at  your  arrival,  by  allowing  me  to 
consider  you  my  guest  for  the  day.** 
.  "I  fear,  sir,  that  I  dare  not  promise  that,"  replied 
Randolph,  looking  in  vain  for  Pauline,  who  might  have 
influenced  his  decision ;  "  I  have  military  duties  yet  un- 
performed." 

"  They  must  be  mere  duties  of  parade,  and  will  proceed 
under  the  supervision  of  your  subalterns,"  observed  Mr. 
Woodfjall,  pleasantly,  "  for  I  know  enough  of  your  cha- 
racter to  be  well  assured  that  you  would  not  be  paying  a 
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visit  of  courtesy  to  a  poor  recluse  while  there  was  a  duty 
worthy  of  your  attention  undischarged." 

"  You  flatter  me  highly,  sir,"  said  Kandolph,  ftmiling. 
"  I  must  guard  my  weakness  in  that  respect,  or  I  may 
fall  a  victim  to  your  adulation." 

"  No,  sir,"  i-eplied  Mr.  Woodfall,  with  great  solemnity, 
"  you  have  too  much  strength  of  character  to  be  injured 
by  flattery.  But  let  us  not  travel  from  the  main 
question.    You  will  not  refuse  to  remain  the  day  ?" 

"  I  fear  that,  notwithstanding  your  prediction  of  my 
fbrtitude,  I  am  about  to  give  evidence  of  iny  feebleness, 
and  to  reply  that,  if  it  will  contribute  to  your  slitisfaotioli, 
I  shall  have  great  pleasui'e  in  remaining,"  replied  he. 

"  It  will  afford  me  the  utmost  satisfection,"*  said  Mr. 
Woodfall,  "  for  I  should  otherwise  be  alone  to-day,  as 
my  daughter  has  gone  to  some  distance,  oil  a  tislt  to  A 
sick  friend." 

The  dragoon  Captain  was  unprepared  for  this  an- 
nouncement. It  dashed  into  fragments  the  prospective 
happiness  for  the  day.  He  could  not  suspect  Mr.  Wood- 
fkll  of  thus  urging  his  invitation,  and  then  designedly 
following  his  concurrence  by  this  mode  of  torture ;  but  it 
was,  nevertheless,  very  like  it,  and  had  Mr.  Woodijedl 
been  a  close  observer,  he  might  have  distinctly  read  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  warrior  both  anger  and  chagrin,  as  he 
spoke  of  his  daughter's  absence.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
evet,  the  better  feelings  of  the  guest  triumphed;  he 
blushed  to  have  done  so  much  injustice  to  his  generous 
host,  and  observed : — 

"  I  regi^t  the  absence  of  your  daughter,  though  I  am 
glad  that  you  think  I  can  contribute  to  your  comfort  in 
the  meanwhile." 

A  sudden  voice,  as  of  the  entrance  of  some  persons  in 
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the  hA&t  provented  Mr.  Woodfall  from  replying.  It  was 
thoilght  that  other  visitors  had  arriyed^  when  the  dd^ 
opened,  and  the  servant  announced : — 

*'  Miss  Pauliae." 

"  Miss  Pauline  ! "  exclaimed  the  puzded  Woodfall. 

<*  Yesy  &ther|  it  is  I/'  replied  Miss  Pauline,  entering; 
"  a  most  provoking  accident  has  bought  me  back  again/' 

A  blush  suffused  her  face  as  she  discovered  a  stranger 
with  her  j&ither  whom  she  had  left  alone,  and  it  deepened 
when  she  perceived  that  it  was  Captain  Murray. 

Eandolph  advanced  toward  her,  smiling. 

^'  I  cannot  condole  with  you  on  the  accident,  so  that  it 
has  leH  you  unii^jured/'  he  said,  "  for  it  has  permitted 
me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  before  I  am  summoned 
to  more  active  duti^^' 

"  But,  my  dear  gin,"  interposed  Mr.  Woodfall,  "  what 
has  led  to  your  return  9  ^* 

•*  A  broken  wheel,  dear  father,"  responded  Pauline.     . 

''Shattered,  no  doubt,"  said  Eandolph,  laughingly^ 
**by  that  ubiquitous  contriver  of  good  and  evil,  Elsie 
Turner,  of  whom,  on  this  occasion,  I  will  not  complain." 

"  You  are  right,  Captain  Murray,"  said  Mr.  WoodfiJl, 
merrily,  "  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  house  but  will 
ascribe  the  accident  to  old  Elsie ;  but  like  you,  not  one 
will  dare  blame  her  for  it,  under  the  impression  that  the 
very  air  is  a  tell-tale.  But  retire  and  remove  your 
bonnet,  Pauline,  and  join  us  here,  for  I  trust  that  Captain 
Murray  will  be  no  less  inclined  to  remain  the  day 
because  you  are  added  to  our  party." 

'<0h,"  exclaimed  Randolph,  with  delight  visibly 
written  on  his  face,  ''such  an  honour  will  be  an  ineen^ 
tive  to  our  enjoyment.  To  me,  the  broken  wheel  is  li 
wheel  of  fortune." 
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Panlme  retired  from  the  roomy  but  soon  reappeared  to 
add  by  her  presence  a  new  zest  to  conversation  and  en- 
joyment.  Singing  and  music  were  introduced ;  then  cam  e 
dinner;  after  which^  Mr.  Woodfall  claimed  the  indul- 
gence of  his  usual  mid-day  "  nap."  Left  alone  to  them- 
selves, Bandolph  proposed  to  Pauline  a  ramble  in  the 
garden,  to  which  she  assented. 

*•  You  did  not  dance  when  you  visited  us,"  observed 
Pauline,  as  they  stood  upon  the  lawn. 

"  No,"  responded  the  Captain,  "  I  did  not  indulge  in 
that  pleasure.  I  know  not  why,  unless  with  Oriental 
indolence,  I  esteemed  it  the  greater  luxury  to  gaze  upon 
the  dancers,  or  that  the  lady  whose  hand  I  would  have 
sought  was  so  much  solicited  by -others,  that  a  poor 
dragoon  knew  not  whether  he  might  presume  to  the 
honour." 

"  Captain  Murray  could  have  asked  no  lady  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  dance  who  would  not  have  accepted 
him  with  pleasure,"  replied  Pauline. 

And  thus  they  talked,  as  they  slowly  pursued  their 
way  down  the  garden,  where  they  retraced  those  paths 
and  windings  which  had  before  occasioned  Randolph  so 
much  delight.  The  day  was  bright  and  pleasant.  The 
storm  of  the  previous  morning  had  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated the  grass  and  foliage.  It  was  a  charming  time 
to  be  abroad.  Perhaps  some  other  presence  was  there 
also,  to  lend  its  enchantment  to  the  moment.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Bandolph  and  Pauline  seemed  insensible  to  dis- 
tance, and  did  not  awaken  from  their  oblivious  dream, 
until  they  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the  grounds  and 
stood  beneath  the  deep  shadows  of  those  trees  which 
Pauline  had  before  pointed  out  as  the  uplands  beyond  the 
valley.    The  lady  then  contemplated  their  position  with 
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some  alarm ;  but  Bandolpb,  the  selfish  creature^  viewed 
it  with  satisfaction,  if  the  chronicle  tells  the  truth. 

'^  Let  us  hasten  our  return,"  said  she ;  "  we  have  un- 
consciously wandered  to  a  spot  never  visited  even  by  our 
stoutest  servants ;  and  although  there  may  be  no  absolute 
danger  here,  I  have  a  girlish  terror  of  the  wood,  and  feel 
most  uneasy  when  near  it." 

"  It  is  a  wild  and  most  beautiful  retreat,''  replied 
Handolph,  gazing  around  upon  the  noble  trees.  ''  Why 
is  it  thus  avoided  1 " 

'^  One  cause  is,  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  retreat  of  Old 
Elsie,  whose  name  you  so  rashly  connected  with  a 
broken  wheel,"  replied  Pauline,  facetiously,  for  the 
moment  forgetting  her  fears,  but  quietly  adding :  ''  It  is 
also  said  to  be  a  haunt  of  the  notorious  Claudie  Smith." 

^<  Indeed  ! "  said  Randolph,  in  surprise ;  ''  I  thought 
the  head-quarters  of  that  freebooter  were  in  the  caverns  of 
the  Bamapo.  Twice  my  comet  has  sought  him  there 
with  a  few  troopers  without  success^  but  now  that  I 
find  that  this  atrocious  chamcter  troubles  my  friends 
with  his  nearer  proximity,  I  will  ride  down  that  bleak 
valley  myself,  and  try  if  I  cannot  shorten  his  tether." 

A  noise  was  distinctly  heard.  It  came  from  a  few 
yards  distant  in  the  background.  The  speakers  turned  in 
alarm  toward  the  spot,  but  could  discover  nothing.  Only 
the  lower  boughs  of  a  large  thick  cedar  tree  were  still  in 
agitation.  Pauline,  though  unconscious  of  the  action, 
drew  close  to  Randolph,  as  if  to  solicit  his  protection,  ex- 
claiming, in  an  excited  voice : — 

"  Oh,  Captain  Murray,  there  are  people  here.  We  are 
in  great  danger.  Fly,  dear  sir,  fly,  or  the  brigands  will 
seize  you  ! "     She  spoke  with  great  earnestness. 

"  What  ?  Do  you  speak  of  danger  to  me  and  not  think 
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Bat  the  incidents  of  this  last  hour  have  banished  the  thiu. 
Tail  of  circumstance  which  has  floated  before  me,  and  I 
am  weak  enough  to  take  this  moment  for  a  confession  of 
my  Mth  in  you — of  my  sincere  love  for  yon,  Pauline ! " 

Her  averted  and  downcast  gaze  slowly  turned  upon 
him,  and  when  her  tearful  eyes  rested  full  and  clear  upon 
his  face,  he  read  in  them  the  revelation  of  a  loving  soul. 
He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  her  head  fell  upon  his 
shoulder.  Thus  was  the  arch  flung  over  their  life's  river, 
and  two  shores  drawn  together,  with  the  clear,  broad 
stream  of  love  flowing  peacefully  between. 

How  quickly  two  hours  flitted  away !  Two  hours  ! 
They  seemed  but  a  moment,  yet  how  much  bliss  was 
compressed  into  them  !  Then  came  the  little  monitor  to 
call  them  to  the  mansion,  where  the  fiither,  awakened 
from  his  repose,  wondered  at  their  absence.  They  pro- 
ceeded arm-in-arm  up  the  walks — ^Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise.  When  they  entered  the  house,  Pauline  slipped 
away  silently  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber,  leaving 
her  lover  alone  to  confront  the  father. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  where  have  you  been  wandering  ?  '* 
iiiquired  Mr.  Woodfall,  as  Murray  entered.  "Why,  I 
have  been  twice  awake  and  as  often  slept  again,  that  T 
might  be  as  little  conscious  of  your  absence  as  possible." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  had  such  a  comfortable  resource 
in  your  extremity,"  replied  Bandolph,  laughing,  while  Mr, 
Woodfall  joined  in  the  merriment. 

Then,  as  a  preliminary  narrative  to  a  more  important 
roTelation,  Bandolph  informed  Mr.  Woodfall  of  the  alarm 
which  Pauline  had  experienced  in  the  forest,  concealing^ 
of  course,  those  trifling  episodes  of  which  the  denoumerit 
oocuped  upon  the  rustic  chair.  '  i     •     f   .;    »- 

""  iliave  ho  doubt  but  that  It  was  Claudie  Whiotii  you 
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disturbed,  or  some  of  his  bi-igands,"  observed  Mr.  Wood-. 
ML  "  It  is  said  that  he  occasionally  occupies  that  wood, 
from  which  I  have  no  power  to  dislodge  him  j  but  just 
now  I  think  that  I  am  aware  of  his  reason  for  being  so 
near  my  resideifbe.  He  is  a  good  horseman,  is  choice  in 
the  cattle  he  bestrides,  and  wishes  to  add  a  very  choice 
animal  of  mine  to  his  own  stud.  Wlien  this  circumstance 
c^jue  to  my  knowledge,  I  knew  that  there  was  no  safety 
in  the  stable,  so  I  removed  the  animal  thence  to  the 
cellar,  where  he  still  remains,  surrounded  by  every  security 
which  the  house  aflfords." 

"  This  increases  the  danger  to  yourself,  without  re- 
moving it  from  the  horse,"  said  Randolph,  "for  a 
desperate  and  powerful  rogue  like  Claudie  would  as 
willingly  enter  your  dwelling  as  your  stable,  and  then 
you  might  neither  save  your  horse  nor  escape  his  ven- 
geance. Commit  the  horse  to  my  charge.  I  will  ride 
him  to  the  encampment,  where  I  engage  he  shall  be  well 
treated,  and  if  this  scoundrel  still  wishes  for  the  animal, 
he  had  better  demand  it  of  my  troopers.'* 

"  But,  having  seen  you,  he  will  now  watch  for  your 
departure,"  replied  Mr.  Woodfall,  "  and  when  he  perceives, 
tiiat  you  ride  my  horse,  his  rage  would  be  unbounded. 
He  certainly  would  take  steps  to  intercept  you." 

"  That  is  precisely  my  own  opinion,"  said  Randolph. 
"  I  should  thus  withdraw  the  danger  from  your  house. 
You  must  leave  me  to  deal  with  him,  and  remember  that 
a  soldier  thinks  but  little  of  these  encountei*s." 

"It  is  too  generous  a  proposal  to  be   entertained," 

replied  Mr.  "Woodfall,  sensibly  affected.     "It  would  be 

better  to.  turn  the  horse  loose,  than  expose  yoii  to  the 

vengeance  of  this  marauder." 

."  Oh,  .be  not    alarmed,"   said  the    Captain,    smiling. 
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f  wolves  like  these,  tliat  prowl  the  woods  at  night,  are 
more  careful  of  their  own  bodies  than  you  imagine,  and 
would  be  unlikely  to  assail  one  who  has  a  hundred  fierce 
fcroopers  to  avenge  his  fall." 

Mr.  Woodfall  would  not  yield  to  Bandolph's  argu- 
ments, but  reserved  his  decision. 

"  But  I  have  not  disclosed  to  you  all  that  transpired  in 
and  near  the  wood,"  said  Eandolph,  with  more  gravity. 
"  I  have  some  difficulty  in  approaching  the  subject,  because 
I  fear—" 

"  Some  misfortune  has  occurred  to  Pauline  ! "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Woodfall,  leaping  from  his  chair.  "  I  did  not  re- 
mark her  absence.     Where  is  she  1 " 

"  Be  calm,  my  dear  sir ;  reseat  yourself,  and  give  me  a 
few  moments'  hearing,"  said  the  dragoon,  calmly ;  "  some- 
thing has  occurred  to  Miss  Woodfall,  which  ^he  does  not 
characterize  as  a  misfortune,  and  my  hope  is  that  you  may 
not  do  so  either." 

Randolph  then  deliberately  avowed  his  love  for 
Pauline,  and  the  interest  he  occupied  in  her  heart.  He 
spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  and  affection,  that  Mr. 
Woodfall  was  deeply  moved.  He  could  not  immediately 
reply ;  but  when  Pauline  entered  the  apartment,  she  saw 
the  hands  of  her  father  and  Eandolph  clasped  in  each 
other.  She  read  in  that  grasp  the  seal  of  her  own  bond 
and  transfer  to  another.  Mr.  Woodfall  folded  her  to  his 
heart ;  then  placing  her  hand  in  that  of  Bandolph,  he 
.pronounced  upon  them  a  benediction  that  went  with  them 
to  the  grave — sl  blessing  for  ever. 

"Your  acquaintance  with  each  other  has  been  very 
Jm^ff"  he  said,  "and  perhaps  I  might  have  preferred  a 
longer  knowledge  to  have  preceded  this  moment;  but  I 
will  not  make  that  a  subject  of  regret,  for  I  can  vouch 
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(or  the  sterUng  qualities  of  my  dear  cbild^  and  fia.me  has 
jiot  left  me  ignorant  of  the  generosity,  bravery,  and 
honour  of  Randolph  Murray.  Such  natures  bb  yours  «to 
well  fitted  for  unity.  M«^y  Crod  blesg  you  as  I  do,  and  as 
I  hope  you  will  bless  each  other." 

Mr.  Woodfall  quitted  the  room.  Randolph  clasped 
Pauline  to  his  breast,  and  they  stood  m  speechless  rap- 
ture, while  this  paternal  blessing  flooded  their  hearts  with 
its  solemn  peace. 

Time  was  forgotten  in  the  passage  of  the  day. 
Father,  daughter,  lover,  were  so  infinitely  happy,  thftt 
they  were  only  reminded  of  the  distance  of  Randojpii 
from  his  camp  by  the  approaching  shadows  of  the  night. 
Then  Mr.  Woodfall  whispei^d  in  his  ear : — 

<^  I  have  had  my  horse  unearthed  from  his  prison  in  t^e 
cellar,  and  he  now  stands  pawing  at  the  ^te.  I  hftve 
resolved  that  you  shall  take  him.  For,  if  you  did  npt, 
you  would  imagine  that  his  detention  here  might  impml 
the  safety  of  the  house  and  Fauline.'' 

**  I  could  not  have  left  without,"  replied  Ra»4plph,  ^'  as 
much  in  regard  fw  your  own  safety  m  that  p/  PjiaJim ; 
but  I  will  give  instruotioiis  that  the  saddl©  b«  fk^  <?» 
your  horse,  wiidi  I  wiU  ride,  for  MaJvem  wiU  .foJtew  »» 
iuiMuUy  as  a  d<^." 

Mr.  Wood&U  was  ajixious  for  Randolph'*  d^p!W?few. 
The  pain  of  separation  was  much  lessened  by  hi^  |>romi8e 
to  return  the  following  day.  M  Pauline  uttered  her 
farewell  to  Randolph,  she  said  :— 

"  That  broken  wheel  which  turned  me  from  my  course 
this  morning,  Randolph,  was  the  wheel  of  fcrtune  alter 
bU.  If  in  the  kitchen  it  were  known  what  grea*  events 
^had  happened  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  it  would  be 
jsaid  that  Elsie  meant  me  well" 
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"  Then  tell  them,  dearest  Pauline,"  replied  Bandolph, 
fifusetiouslj,  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  brow  j  ^<  that  is,  if  you 
appreciate  their  erudite  auguries.'' 

Bandolph  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  pursuing  his  journey 
at  a  brisk  pace.  He  did  not  disregard  the  caution  of  Mr. 
Woodfell  that  he  might  be  followed.  But  wishing  to 
withdraw  all  danger  from  the  house,  he  desired  rather 
than  feared  the  little  hazard  that  might  arise  to  him  in 
undertaking  the  protection  of  the  horse.  The  country 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  was  mostly  untenanted  and 
fiivourable  to  perfidy  and  ambuscade,  being  varied  by 
lofby  hills,  deep  valleys,  and  forest.  He  had  ridden  two 
miles  without  encountering  anyone,  and  began  to 
apprehend  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  lure — that 
his  departure  from  Mr,  Woodfell's  had  been  imnoticed — 
when,  suddenly,  three  horsemen  darted  from  the  wood. 
He  had  little  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  men; 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  find  that  he  had  passed 
that  spot,  for  they  wheeled  to  the  left  while  he  was  at 
their  right.  The  officer  perceived  that  one  of  these 
fellows  had  a  carbine  slung  at  his  back,  but  the  othera 
were  not  so  armed.  It  was  a  party  of  the  brigands,  who, 
having  made  a  tUUmr,  thought  to  intercept  Captain 
Murray  on  the  road.  For  a  few  seconds,  therefore, 
Bandolph  and  the  brigands  rode  in  opposite  directions, 
when  one  of  the  latter  accidentally  turned  ]iis  head,  and 
dien,  with  an  oath,  informed  his  companions  of  their 
eiTor.  They  turned  their  horses  and  redoubled  their 
speed,  and  by  the  time  Kandolph  had  made  such  an 
inspection  of  them  as  he  desired,  they  were  not  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  apart.  Eandolph  put  the  speed  o^ 
Mr.  Woodfall's  animal  to  the  test ;  he  responded  bravely 
to  the  spur;    but  the  distance  between  pursuer  and 
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pursued  was  not  increased.  The  brigands  were  well 
mounted,  -and  rode  the  more  savagely  for  having  been 
thus  thwarted 

"Oh,  Malvern,"  said  Randolph  to  his  well-trained 
steed,  which  ran  unbridled  beside  him,  "  were  you  my 
fearer,  we  would  soon  outrun  these  scoundrels.  Yet, 
there  is  little  honour  to  the  fleet  in  races  such  as  these, 
and  I  only  await  one  signal  to  turn  and  face  the  mis- 
creants, and  this,  I  think,  will  not  be  long  delayed  if  we 
maintain  our  distance.  Hark  ! "  he  continued,  as  a  shot 
was  fired,  "  there  is  the  challenge  to  rein  up.  The 
weapon  was  well  handled,  considering  the  distance  and 
the  pace.  I  distinctly  heard  its  shriek,  the  ball  passed 
within  a  few  inches  of  my  life.  But  now  that  I  am  equal 
to  these  villains  in  firearms,  we  will  wheel  and  face  the 
dogs,  for  my  troopers  must  not  see  their  leader  flying 
before  only  three  horse-thieves." 

\  Randolph  drew  in  his  horse,  and  fronted  his  audacious 
pursuers.  The  noble  Malvern  performed  the  same 
evolution,  as  if  he  were  guided  by  a  martial  rider.  The 
brigands,  astonished  at  this  sudden  change  from  flight  to 
defiance,  with  no  advantage  on  their  part  in  the  chase, 
were  intimidated,  and  halted  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
yards.  The  sun  had  set,  but  it  was  twilight,  and  th^:^ 
was  sufficient  radiance  for  Randolph  to  perceive  the 
d6tions  of  his  adversaries. 

"  What  mean  you,"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  eye  began 
to  emit  that  fire  which  ever  kindled  in  the  battle,  *'  by 
tois  purstdng  a  soldier  of  the  Republic?  Ha!  You 
iii!^>undrel  on  the  extreme  right,  are  you  preparing  to 
i^ly  ?  Let  &11  that  carbine.  Drop  it  on  the  ground; 
r  say;  My  pistols  kill  at  sixty  yards,'*  conHnuid 
Bft&ddlph,  withdrawing  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  ''and 
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ttate  to  old  Elsie*8  dwelling?  I  must  try  and  fathom 
this  mjntety,  for  mystery  there  is.  How  odd  that 
Horton  should  have  passed  that  way  at  that  moment !  I 
hope  the  poor  fellow  will  escape  heart-whole.''  He  again 
pftosed,  and  was  silently  thoughtful.  At  length  he  re- 
commenced :  "  Dear  as  will  be  every  minute  of  thb 
morrow,  I  will  steal  an  hour  from  my  duties,  and  do  the 
same  injustice  to  my  sweet  Pauline,  to  see  the  Squire's 
daughter." 

Bandolph  passed  the  night  in  sleepless  happiness.  His 
mind  was  in  such  active  meditation  upon  the  incidents  of 
the  day,  that  it  could  not  be  composed  in  slumber ;  nor 
did  the  morning,  which  summoned  him  to  duties,  find 
him  inclined  to  break  the  enchantment  of  his  thought. 
But  the  practical  Batman  was  ignorant  of  these  influ- 
ences, and,  as  he  found  that  his  Captain  had  not  observed 
the  sun,  he  entered  the  tent  as  a  second  messenger  to 
announoe  that  the  day  was  passing,  and  that  it  was  the 
last  before  the  march.  Bandolph  leaped  &om  his  couch 
at  this  constructive  reproof  of  his  trusted  servant,  and 
was  soon  engaged  with  his  officers  in  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangement  for  their  departure.  The  fulfllment 
of  these  directions  was  committed  to  able  hands,  and,  as 
soon  as  his  presence  could  be  dispensed  with  iu  the  camp, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Ward.  The  worthy  Squire  weoolmed  him 
in  his  hearty  way ;  he  was,  however,  in  great  consterna- 
tion at  what  he  termed  the  baseness  of  Elsie,  in  attempt- 
ing to  allure  his  daughter  into  her  power,  and  expressed  > 
his^  fears  at  the  approach  of  the  "  Britishers,"  as  well^as 
at  the  departore  of  the  troops  so  long  qua;rtered  in'tha;t 
vicinity.  It  was  not  perceptible  which  subject  he  yrimr^' 
with  most  regret,  he  spoke  so  energetically  of  each.  -      n  n 
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"  But  come  in,  Cap'n,"  contiiiued  the  Squire,  "  p'raps 
Amy  would  like  to  see  you  afore  you  go.  Cap'n  Hortou 
was  here  three  times  yesterday,  and  the  last  time  he  asked 
to  see  Amy,  and,  tho'  she  was  no'  so  well,  she  would  not 
refuse  him,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cut  up.  Well,  he's 
a  mighty  feller  anyhow,  and  I  shall  take  as  a  great  favour, 
too,  ef  you  ken  do  him  a  service." 

Mrs.  Ward  here  entered  the  room.  She  approached 
Randolph  with  great  pleasure. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Captain  Murray,"  said  that 
lady,  "  and  poor  Amy  seems  quite  revived,  even  at  the 
sound  of  your  voice.  Her  eye  has  not  been  so  bright 
since  that  dreadful  accident  befell  her.  She  is  in  the  ad- 
joining room ;  will  you  walk  in  and  see  her  1 " 

Randolph  consented,  and  he  was  soon  in  the  presence 
of  the  daughter.  She  was  pillowed  in  an  easy-chair. 
There  was  a  smile  upon  her  face  as  Randolph  entered, 
but  it  could  not  conceal  the  pain  and  exhaustion  of  her 
spirits.     He  took  her  fair  hand,  as  he  said : — 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  your  calamity  until  last  night — " 

"And  you  have  thus  promptly  ridden  over  to  see  me?' 
interposed  Amy.  "  Thank  you.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
kindness.  The  slight  hold  I  have  on  life— for  I  am  very 
weak — I  owe  to  your  brave  and  gallant  friend.  Captain 
Horton.  I  saw  him  yesterday.  I  perceived  that  he  was 
shocked  at  my  appearance ;  he  took  my  hand,  pressed  it, 
and  was  so  much  affected  that  poor  mother  led  him  from 
the  room  before  a  word  was  spoken,  and  thus  we  met  and 
parted." 

Amy  paused,  for  her  utterance  was  choked.  Tears 
coursed  down  her  cheeks.  It  was  evident  that  a  painful 
impression  had  been  made  upon  her  mind.  At  last  she 
remarked : — 
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*'  You,  too,  depart  in  the  morning ;  and  my  father  tells 
me  that  the  British  are  preparing  a  fearful  force  a^simft 
yea.  It  depresses  me  to  find  my  Mends  ezpoeed  to 
dangers  in  which  I  cannot  share,  and  I  shall  dread  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  approaching  conflict ;  but  at  least 
I  will  express  my  personal  hope  to  the  one  who  is  bqw 
present,  that  he  will  be  sure  to  use  due  caution  in  the 
stni^le." 

<<I  am  flattered  that  you  take  such  iaterest  in  my 
mfety,**  replied  Randolph.  <^  Your  caution  shall  not  be 
disiegaided,  and  I  trust  ere  long  to  return  to  wel- 
come the  roses  in  your  cheeks.  It  is  with  regret  that 
I  yield  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  you ;  but  a  soldier's 
duties  are  imperative,  and  they  afford  me  but  little  time 
to  make  my  preparations  for  departure." 

<^  Must  you  quit  so  soon  ?"  asked  Amy,  rousing  quickly, 
as  if  from  pain,  "  But  I  ought  to  know  you  must ;  I  fear 
that  even  the  time  you  have  afforded  to  this  visit  will  be 
stolen  from  the  duties  due  to  your  command.  It  has, 
howevw,  contributed  much  to  my  comforts  Notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  the  adventure  on  which  you  are 
ordered,  I  feel  that  you  will  return  in  safety.''  She  paused 
suddenly,  and  aghed  deeply. 

Bandolph  took  her  hand,  pressed  it  between  his,  and 
then  said,  with  cheerfulness  : — 

"  Farewell,  Miss  Ward.  I  may  be  absent  but  a  few 
days,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  do  so  much  honour  to  my 
return  as  to  receive  me  in  good  health." 

"  Farewell,  Captain  Murray,"  said  Amy,  as  he  quitted 
the  room ;  and,  when  he  had  closed  the  door  and  she  was 
left  alone,  she  added :  "  1  feel  already  better  for  his 
presence.  I  will  not  believe  that  false  prediction  of 
Elsie.     I  think  he  loves  me ;  but — **     She  hesitated^  9x1^ 
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then  said,  slowly :  "  If  I  do  not  reign  unrivalled  in  his 
heart,  I  will  not  permit  another  empress  there.  No^- 
never !  *' 

Her  pale  face  flushed  up  for  a  moment  as  if  in  anger  j 
then  became  suddenly  white.  She  sunk  back  in  her 
chair,  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  tears,  that  would  gush 
through  the  lids,  betrayed  the  intensity  of  her  feelings. 

Randolph  was  soon  on  the  road  to  the  Woodfall  estate. 

'^Ah,'*  he  exclaimed,  as  he  dashed  forward  at  a  pace 
congenial  to  the  impetuous  Malvern,  "  poor  Amy  is  not 
only  very  ill,  but  sadly  woeful.  No  doubt  she  is  deeply 
affected  at  the  sudden  departure  of  Horton,  for  it  is  im- 
possible that  she  could  have  seen  herself  so  boldly  resciied 
from  death  by  that  gallanj  fellow  and  not  award  him  the 
whole  feelings  of  her  heart.  But  that  mystery — I  must 
see  Horton  about  it." 

The  many  miles  between  the  residences  of  Amy  and 
Pauline  were  shortened  by  the  speed  of  his  noble  horse, 
and  Randolph,  ere  long,  found  himself  at  the  door  of  his 
beloved.  He  thought  he  heard  a  scream  as  he  rode  up, 
and  the  next  instant  the  owner  threw  open  the  hall  doors, 
rushed  down,  and  grasped  his  hand  in  great  agitation. 

«  What  is  it  T  exclaimed  Randolph.  "  Where  is  Pau- 
line f 

This  question  seemed  to  recall  the  excited  fathw  to 
more  thoughtfulness,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  he 
hurried  with  Randolph  to  the  parlour,  where  stood  Pau- 
line, scarcely  able  to  support  herself.  Now  that  he  saw 
both  father  and  ^daughter  uninjured  before  him,  he  felt 
comparatively  relieved.  Whatever  calamity  they  had  to 
narrate  he  could  hear  with  composure. 

"Oh,  Randolph  1"  at  length  exclaimed  Pauline,  *<how 
terrible  f 
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''Let  us  dkmiiis  from  our  minds  all  tbat is terrihle] 
dearest  Pauline,"  said  Bandolphy  "  for  time  to  us  is  moB^ 
precious — confined  to  a  few  hours.  I  am  ordered  to  join: 
the  army  at  Feekskill  to-morrow  morning.     What  is  it }" 

"  We  heard  that  you  were  attacked  by  Claudie/'  replied 
she. 

''  And  is  that  all  T  asked  Eandolph,  pressing  Pauline 
to  his  heart 

«  Why  did  you  ride  that  horse  f  asked  Pauline,  instead 
of  responding  to  the  question. 

''  There  was  no  danger  in  a  circumstance  so  simple," 
replied  Mun*ay.  ''Three  fellows  followed  me,  one  of 
whom  carried  a  carbine.  We  had  an  exciting  race  for  a 
short  distance,  to  my  shame,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
man  in  my  troop  would  have  turned  his  back  upon  such 
villains;  but  the  instant  the  carbine  was  dischaxged  I 
wheeled  around  and  faced  my  pursuers,  and  they,  after  a 
time,  retired;  though  not  until  two  of  my  men  were 
discerned  in  the  distance,  bearing  despatches  for  me." 

"  And  were  you  not  injured,  Eandolph  V*  said  Pauline. 

"  Nay,  dearest  Pauline,"  replied  Eandolph.  "  They 
did  not  approach  me  within  sixty  yards." 

"  This  morning  we  were  assured  that  you  wer^  attacked 
and  slain,"  said  Mr.  Woodfail.  "I  immediately  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  your  camp  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  while  we  were  awaiting  his  return  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  you  appear  in  person.  Pauline  uttered  a  scream 
as  you  passed  the  window.  But  thank  God  that  you 
are  preserved  to  us  and  to  your  countr/." 

Then  the  conversation  turned  upon  Peekskjil;  bui 
soon  Mr.  Wood£EJl  withdrew,  and  Pauline  and  Bandolph 
were  together,  alone, 

."  I  know,  what  sorrow  I  entail  upon  you,  dearest  Pai^-. 
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litte/*^^Baid  Randolph,  **m  my  inconsiderate  conduct  in 
repealing  to  you  an  affection  I  ought  to  have  concealed. 
I'  have  been  actuated  by  too  much  regard  for  my  own.' 
feelings  and  too  little  for  yours.  But  I  was  not  prepared 
for  this  mpid  removal,  or  I  might  have  spared  you  this 
suffering.'' 

"-"You  must  not  speak  thus,  dear  Eandolph/'  said 
Pauline.  "  You  must  not  imagine  that  I  would  have  the 
relation  between  us  other  than  it  is.  If  I  mourn  your 
absence,  I  solace  my  feelings  by  the  hope  that  the  love 
I  have  pledged  adds  to  your  happiness,  and  lightens  those 
duties  that  might  otherwise  seem  severe.  If  I  tremble 
at  your  danger,  it  is  in  the  greatness  of  my  love ;  not 
because  I  would  withdraw  you  from  the  ranks  where  you 
so  nobly  battle  for  the  liberties  o^  your  country.  There  is 
a  position  of  usefulness  even  to  poor  helpless  women  in 
this  struggle;  for,  as  her  beloved  ones  advance  to  the. 
combat,  she  need  but  place  upon  them  the  armour  of  her 
love  to  make  them  yet  more  formidable.  My  heart  may 
bleed  to  make  the  sacrifice,  dearest  Eandolph;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  swerve  one  inch  from  the  path  of 
honour,  because  an  enemy's  sword  was  in  your  way. 
That  &me  which  you  have  so  gallantly  and  nobly  won 
must  not  be  sullied  by  one  thought  of  Pauline  WoodfallV 
weakMe^  and  want  of  devotion  to  your  honour." 

*<^Koble  Pauline !  Fit  woman  for  a  soldier^s  wif€t^ 
Sueh  sentiments  will  give  enei^  to  my  arm  when  it  m 
mbEft  iieeded,  and  shed  a  lustre  upon  my  i^ord^  Until 
this  moment  I  was  %nbrant  of  the  true  worth  of  th&  jowel 
-^ck  *I  have  won,  and  now  wonder  at  my  t^metii;^  in 
tAii^JrtttjSitiit'of  such  a  prize.''  ' 

"  Then  do  not  seek  to  retain  your  infi\ieilo0  by&ttcag^^ 
attd^PatiMiife,  Witlh  i*  loofc  of  hutnarws'refproft^  |  ♦fbr, 
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though  such  fare  may  be  dainty  to  the  palate,  it  is   unnU- 
tritious  to  the  heart." 

"  I  would  not  insult  you  with  flattery,  dearest  Pauline," 
replied  Randolph ;  "  but  we  have  much  to  speak  of.  To- 
morroT^  we  shall  be  separated  by  the  waters  of  the  Etud- 
son,  and  soon  after  the  enemy  may  raise  his  banner  be- 
tween us." 

**  But  neither  that  river  nor  the  pennant  of  our  enemies 
will  obstruct  our  love." 

'^  No,  no,"  said  Randolph,  "  thitt  sacred  feeling  is  hidden 
in  Ottr  hearts,  and  will,  I  trtist,  depart  with  oui*  souls  to 
sweeten  immortality." 

'*  Amen ! "  ejaculated  Pauline,  with  a  solemnity  that 
atfected  both. 

They  passed  from  the  room  in  silence,  and  then  entered 
the  garden  by  the  door  near  where  Randolph  had  once 
stood  gazing  upon  the  dancers  on  the  lawn.  They  walked 
down  the  fragrant  avenues,  communing  only  with  their 
eyes,  until  they  reached  the  rustic  chair  to  which  they 
had,  on  a  former  eventful  occasion,  descended  from  the 
ut>land  wood.  The  chair  was  surrounded  by  a  bower  of 
roses,  and  beneath  this  floral  canopy  the  lovers  were  soon 
seated. 

"I  reverence  this  spot,  dearest  Pauline,"  said  Ran- 
dolph, "  for  here  were  forged  for  me  the  sweetest  fetters 
ever  Worn  by  man.  Never  did  soldier  embrace  a  captive 
life  "With  so  much  ecstacy,  nor  regard  custodian  with  sttch 
Mth  and  tenderness.* 

"Yet,  has  it  not  occurred  to  you,  Randolph,"  said 
Pauline,  archly,  ,"  that  your  gaoler  might  be  no  less  a 
prisoner  than  yourself,  although  you  seem  the  only  person 
chained?" 

*♦  if  OS,  Pauline,"  replied  Randolph,  "  for  only  yesterday 
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t^Q  sentiment  was  whispered  in  my  ear  by  the  only  aagel 
voioe  that  could  have  reached  my  soul.  jBut  )|0W  » 
rough  trooper  like  Randolph  Murray  could  pe|[ietrate  ^ 
l^rt  of  so  sweet  a  flower  as  Pau^ne  Wood£ii^ll,  is  to  me 
4i  si^bject  of  as  much  astonishment  as  delight." 

Thus  Pauline  and  Eandolph  conversed  togetheri  ai^ijL 
thus  they  analy^sed  their  love ;  and  in  this  communion 
they  indulged  until  they  were  disturbed  by  a  messenger 
£ppm  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  reminded  them  of  the  deoUne  ot 
day.  Bandolph  was  surpiised  to  discover  that  the  s^u 
was  approaching  the  horizon.  He  could  keep  no  reckon- 
ing of  hours  in  such  society  as  Pauline's ;  but  remorseless 
Time  had  been  more  persistent  in  his  chroniclci  and  bad 
registered  every  second  to  the  prejudice  of  these  devoted 
lovers,  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  this  was  not  th^jiir 
day  of  separation.  However,  at  the  paternal  sui]an^Q]^ 
Pauline  arose,  and  together  they  advanced  to  the  house. 

Mr.  "Woodfidl  met  them  with  a  smile.  He  affected  i^ot 
fco  observe  the  maidenly  blush  upon  his  daughter's  cheek ; 
but,  taking  Bandolph  on  one  side,  he  said  : — 

"  I  have  learned  the  particulars  of  last  night's  adven- 
ture from  my  messenger  to  your  camp.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion of  great  peril,  and  to  one  of  less  boldness  of  charapt^r 
than  yourself  might  liave  proved  fatal.  As  it  is,  it  will 
engender  a  feeling  of  revenge  in  the  mind  of  the  im* 
plaeable  Claudie,  wh£^  is  watchful,  unscrupulous,  and  wi- 
fttl.  Under  this  apprehension,  I  despatched  another  mes* 
seoger  to  your  camp,  to  call  out  m  escort  of  your  men 
here  this  evening  to  accoinpany  you  back." 

"  It  was  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you,  sir,"  replied  Bau- 
dolph,  quite  certain  that  such  orders  would  receive  no  at- 
t^ntiea  from  the  practical  Groves ;  **  but  thei^e  wfts  i^o 
necessity  for  such  precaution." 
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'<  Indeed,  sir,  but  for  the  confidence  I  feel  in  this  pia        I 
teotion,"  continued  Mr.  Woodfall,  ''  I  would  not  have  dor 
tained  jou  even  thus  late  at  my  bouse." 

*^  Ob,  then,  I  must  rejoice  in  all  that  you  have  done," 
rejoined  Bandolpb,  humorously, ''  if  the  altematiye  were       i 
a  breach  of  hospitality .'' 

'^Tou  must  not  characterize  my  anxiety  by  such  a 
hostile  distinction,^'  said  Mr.  Wood&lL  "I  reproach 
myself  severely  for  the  danger  in  which  I  have  placed 
you,  and  yon  must  pardon  me  for  employing  these  rather 
officious  means  to  insure  your  safely." 

"  I  folly  esteem  your  motire,"  replied  Bandolph  ;  "  but 
I  cannot  permit  you  to  blame  yourself  for  a  responsi- 
bility I  willingly,  nay,  importunately  assumed.  As  for 
the  danger  of  offending  such  enemies  as  horse-thieves  and 
cowboys,  I  can  only  regard  it  with  contempt,  and  lament 
that  it  should  have  fallen  to  my  hand  to  inflict  correction 
on  one  of  such  a  gang. 

'^  That  is  a  military  as  well  as  an  honourable  feeling," 
remarked  Mr.  Woodfall,  *'  and  would  be  mine,  were  I 
backed  by  a  hundred  sabres;  but  we  isolated  civilians 
find  conciliation  the  only  policy  we  can  pursue.  To  be 
sure,  when  this  Claudie  demanded  my  best  horse,  I 
resisted  the  bandit,  and  proffered  him  an  animal  slightly 
its  inferior,  which  he  as  pertinaciously  rejected ;  but  this 
departure  from  my  temporizing  principle  hds  led  only  to 
calamity,  and  those  men  who  have  lost  their  comrade 
will  be  fired  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  which,  perhaps, 
even  their  leader  may  not  be  able  for  a  day  or  two  to 
check." 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,*'  replied  Bandolph,  "you  have 
provided  me  against  danger  by  sending  for  an  escort; 
although,  in  my  opinion,  both    Mr.   Claudie  and  his 
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brother  scoundrels  will  be  cautious  how  they  provoke  the 
tengeance  of  our  troop." 

While  thus  conversing,  the  door  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  a  servant,  to  whom  Randolph  had  entrusted 
the  hour  at  which  he  must  depart,  appeared  and  an- 
nounced that  it  had  arrived. 

Randolph  was  agitated  at  this  sudden  disturbance  to 
his  happiness  j  but,  much  as  he  loved  Pauline,  he  did  not 
Hesitate  to  respond  to  the  call  of  honour.  He  pressed  the 
fidr  girl  to  his  heart,  and  affected  a  courage  that  was  not 
there  in  his  efforts  to  console  her. 

"Be  comforted,  my  Pauline,"  he  said,  "my  absence 
^ill  be  of  short  duration — my  danger  scarcely  worth  a 
tliought.  Dispel  your  sorrow,  as  I  do,  in  the  hope  of  a 
rapid  and  safe  return." 

"  I  do  seek  support  in  hope,  dear  Randolph,"  replied 
Pauline ;  "  and  were  you  about  to  participate  in  perils 
less  terrible  than  those  of  the  battle-field,  I  should  find 
solace  in  that  resource ;  but  in  these  frightful  encounters, 
hope  looks  forbodingly  upon  me." 

Captain  Murray  hastened  to  the  hall  door,  where  stood 
the  excited  Mr.  Wood&U,  listening  for  the  distant  sound 
of  the  expected  horsemen.  He  implored  Randolph  not 
to  depart  until  the  arrival  of  the  escort,  while  the  fiery 
Malvern,  impatient  at  delay,  stood  pawing  the  earth  as 
if  in  reproach  of  the  timid  persuasion  of  the  host.  The 
mind  of  Randolph,  however,  was  too  much  occupied  to 
permit  him  to  afford  much  attention  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Woodfall.  He  was  eager  to  plunge  into 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  be  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts.     He  grasped  Mr.  "Woodfall's  hand,  sajring : — 

"  Farewell,  dear  sir ;  we  shall  soon  meet  again." 
'  He  then  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  soon  the  only  sound- 
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that  broke  tiie  deep  lilenoo  of  the  night  waa  the  echo  of 
his  swift  courser's  feet. 

"  Welly  GroveSi"  said  Handolph,  on  entenng  the  oamp 
end  encountering  his  comet,  '^so  you  did  not  send  a 
gitard  to  escort  me  through  the  pass  f  ^' 

''No,  no,  Bar"  replied  that  officer,  smiling;  '^ a  mes- 
senger came  into  camp,  pale  and  breathless,  hia  hmse 
eoyered  with  foam,  enumerating  the  dangers  that  he  had 
escaped,  and  to  which  you  would  be  exposed]  but  he  was 
too  much  of  a  coward  to  be  heeded,  and  as  no  order  came 
from  you,  I  declined  to  act  upon  such  information.  The 
peer  fellow  was  so  terrified,  that  I  was  induced  to  send  a 
eorporal's  guard  to  escort  him  back,  though  I  could  not 
learn  that  he  eilcountered  anything  in  his  journey  here 
more  frightful  than  the  loneliness  of  the  road.  As  to 
yourself,  sir,  I  did  not  believe  that  thoae  scoundrels 
would  attempt  to  assalL  you  again,  after  the  example  of 
the  other  night  j  but  if  they  should,  I  knew  that  up^i 
the  back  of  that  bold  war-horse  you  were  equal  to  double 
the  number  that  you  defied  when  mounted  upon  that 
Wood&ll  colt." 

Bandelph  soon  retired  to  his  tent  to  prepare  lor  the 
morroVs  duties  by  securing  the  rest  he  so  much  needed. 


CaAPTER  VI. 

THE  BBIGAim'S  MOUNTAIN  RETBEAT. 

In  a  vault  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  more  fitted  for  a 
catacomb  than  a  dwelling,  sat  a  man  of  Herculean  £rame 
in  deep  meditation.  His  chair  was  a  niche  in  the  stone 
side  of  the  gloomy  cavern.  His  brows  were  knitted; 
deep  fiirrews  were  perceptible  in  the  face,  while  his 
sunken    e^yes    sparkled    with    impatient    anger.     The 
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expreaNiion  of  the  lower  fcatureB  of  bis  vifis^e  was  hiddda 
by  Ma  ample  moustache  and  beard,  which  wholly  ooii- 
eealed  his  mouth.  He  wore  upon  his  head  a  mole-skin 
cjap,  fiinged  with  portions  of  a  wolfs  hide,  into  which  Was 
inserted  an  eagle's  feather,  which  remarkable  head-gear 
was  int^ded  to  be  symbolioal  that  its  wearer  would  fol* 
low  his  enemies  whether  they  retreated  into  the  earth, 
the  air,  or  were  secreted  in  the  forest. 

This  giant  wad  Claudius  Smith,  the  brigand  chief  of 
tho  Hamapo,  but  more  &miliarly  spoken  of  as  Olaudie. 
He  was  greatly  feared  throughout  all  that  wild  section, 
and  the  terror  of  his  name  soon  spread  into  more  distant 
parts.  His  escapes  had  been  so  numerous  and  so 
marvellous,  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous  belieyed  him 
to  be  endowed  with  more  than  mortal  power.  He  had  a 
formidable  band  of  followers,  who  were  well  armed  and 
rode  horses  of  great  speed,  which,  when  worn  and  broken, 
they  would  exchange  for  others  equally  superior,  stolen 
from  those  known  to  possess  such  animals,  and  who  knew 
^ftt  to  resist  such  marauders  would  be  instant  death. 
The  country  people  feared  both  the  chieftain  and  his  men, 
and  no  one  had  the  temerity  to  approach  the  Ramapo,  or 
to  seek  his  cattle  if  they  were  enticed  to  the  brigand's 
rich  pastures,  for  he  might  share  their  fate  in  being  slain. 
Twice  these  bold  villains  had  defeated  the  efforts  of  small 
detachments  of  the  American  army,  commissioned  for 
their  suppression,  and  they  had  as  often  adroitly  eluded 
th^  jpower  of  larger  forces,  so  that  their  conquest  was 
esteemed  by  many  as  ImpossiMe,  and  it  was  reported, 
among  other  wondrous  stories,  that  Olaudie  could  ride  for 
miles  benea^  the  hUls  of  the  Eamapo,  and  thus  defy 
pursuit. 

At  some  distance  from  this  modem  jBamson,  and  in 
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wliai  might  be  deemed  another  apartment,  as  the  rocky 
walls  approached  so  near  in  the  interval  as  to  form  a 
{(ingle  'open  archway,   were  grouped  a  number  of  the 
followers  of  this  chief,  around  a  blazing  fire,  the  smoke  of 
which,  ascending  with  the  flame,  curled  along  the  arched 
roof  in  search  of  some  aperture  for  escape.     The  men, 
grouped  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  hard,  rough  floor  of 
the  cave,  were  indulging  in  noisy,  desultory  conversation, 
varied  by  hideous  roars  of  laughter ;  but  the  subject  most 
interesting  to  the  assemblage  seemed  to  be  a  certain  mug 
of   some    exhilarating    beverage,    which    each    disciple 
alternately  grasped  in  his  brawny  hand,  as  if  it  contained 
the  elixir  for  a  better  life,  instead  of  the  fluid  of  all  evil. 
A  thin  curtain  of  mist  interposed  between  the  chiefs 
stone^^hair  and  his  merry  rogues,  and  thus  afforded  a 
more  graphic  effect  to  the  picture  at  the  fire,  when  viewed 
through  the  vaulted  arch.     But  he  alone  to  whom  this 
scene  was  available  remained  in  his  stem  silence.     The 
men,  who  knew  that  their  chief  had  retired  to  his  medi- 
tative chair,  were  not  less  vehement  or  boisterous  in  their 
language,  and  he  would  not,  by  a  word,  disturb  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  revel     The  mind  of  the  chief,  however, 
was  inaccessible  to  ordinary  influences  when  deeply  oc- 
cupied, for  there  was  a  power  of  concentration  evidenced 
in  his  projecting  brow,  that  might  have  fitted  him  at  this 
great  period  of  his  country's  trial  for  a  valuable  addition 
to  her  heroes,  had  he  not  become  one  of  her  outcasts. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamor,  at  a  sign  from  one  of  the 
number,  silence  was  restored,  and  each  man  arose  from 
his  reclining  position.  The  revellers,  filling  up  their  drink- 
Ihg-cups  at  a  sign  from  the  lieutenant,  commenced  singing 
the  following  words,  while  the  vaults  echoed  the  song  in 
a  voice  of  equal  thunder : — 
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Welcome,  brethren  of  the  sword, 

Welcome  beneath  the  earth ; 
Welcome  to  our  watch  and  ward, 

Thrice  welcome  to  our  mirth ! 
Our  chieftain  sits  on  his  chair  of  stone, 

To  him  a  throne  of  state ; 
Behold  !  he  sits  in  the  council  alone — 

Doff  caps  to  our  chief  and  mate ! 

During  this  song,  a  number  of  bandits,  just  in  from 
duty,  were  seen  advancing  along  the  lengthy  gallery  of 
the  caye,  who  when  they  reached  the  noisy  assembly, 
raised  their  caps  in  the  air  and  bowed  toward  the  arch, 
as  a  salute  of  courtesy  to  the  thoughtful  Olaudie.  Then, 
each  of  the  new-comers,  receiving  in  his  hand  the  brim- 
ming cup  from  one  of  his  companions  who  had  thus 
welcomed  him,  joined  heartily  and  lustily  in  the  following 
chorus : — 

Let  us  quaff  from  the  jug, 
The  tankard  or  mug, 

And  eujoy  the  sweets  of  the  potion  ; 
For,  in  our  struggles  for  pelf, 
We  may  encountBr  that  elf      '  / .  * 

Grim  Death— who  may  gainsay  the  notion. 

What  more  of  rude  sarcasm  the  other  stanzas  of  this 
song  might  have  contained  on  that  great  leveller  is  yet 
unknown,  for  while  they  paused  for  an  instant  to  refresh 
their  throats,  ere  they  carolled  the  coming  verse,  a  voice 
thundered  from  the  "  chair  of  state,"  to  which  they  had 
just  before  so  courteously  bowed ; — 

"  ErOgues,  is  your  own  noise  so  great  that  you  cannot 
hear  that  a  horse  is  in  the  ravine,  while  your  own 
animals  are  all  stabled)" 

The  response  was  in  action.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
in  reply  to  this  reproof;  but  each  man,  casting  down  his 
drinking  vessel,  rushed  hastily  through  the  dark  gallery, 
along  which  their  brethren  bad  so  lately  passed,  and,  in 
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auother  instant,  all  waa  silent  in  that  gloomy  abode. 
The  fire  still  burnt,  and,  as  its  fitful  flame  rose  into  the 
air,  and  light  and  shadow  fell  upon  the  rugged  walls,  they 
disclosed  a  retreat  where  nothing  but  shame  and  infamy 
could  choose  to  abide. 

The  chieftain  of  the  band  remained  in  his  stall  of 
stone.  His  practised  ear  had  detected  the  footfalls  of  a 
horse  in  the  vicinity  of  his  haunt,  and  now  that  his  floien 
had  gone  in  search,  and  would  emerge  into  the  air  by 
numerous  different  routes  that  radiated  in  secret  avenues 
at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery,  he  felt  assured  that,  he 
should  soon  have  the  delinquent  in  his  grasp.  He  was 
not  wrong.  Ere  long,  he  heard  the  tramp  of  his  men 
along  the  gallery,  and  he  knew  by  a  peculiar  signal  that 
they  had  a  prisoner.     Soon  he  heard  an  exclamation  ;-?- 

"  Why  do  you  blind  my  eyes  and  bind  my  hands,  and 
then  lead  me  through  these  damp  vaults,  and  over  this 
I'ough  path  ]  I  cannot  proceed  unless  you  give  my  limbs 
liberty  and  restore  my  sight. " 

No  answer  was  vouchsafed;  but  two  of  the  bandits, 
one  on  each  side,  held  him  by  the  aim,  and  supported 
Mm  as  well  as  possible,  till  the  prisoner  stood  before  the 
chief.  A  lamp  or  two  was  now  lighted,  and  when  a  little 
of  the  darkness  was  thus  dispelled,  the  chieftain  beheld 
his  captive.  The  latter  was  a  youth,  apparently,  of  not 
more  than  seventeen  years,  attired  in  the  costume  of  a 
British  officer.  His  face  was  partly  concealed  from  view 
by  the  bandage  round  his  eyes,  and  his  arms  were  so 
tightened  to  his  sides  by  the  straps  that  they  were  power- 
less* After  the  chieftain  had  surveyed  him  a  moment, 
ho  said,  sopiewhat  kindly  : — 

"Who  are  your' 

"  I  will  not  deny  my  country  nor  my  king,"  replied 
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the  prisoner,  "  but,  did  I  call  myself  an  American,  my 
dress  would  belie  my  words." 

"  Oh,  there  ain't  much  now  in  dress,"  said  the  chief, 
kindly,  "  for  whenever  the  Yankees  fall  in  with  a  chest 
of  clothes,  they  don't  mind  fighting  the  next  battle  in 
royal  coats.    But  what  brought  you  to  this  locality  V* 

"  I  bore  despatches  up  the  Hudson  from  Sir  Henry, 
and  having  discharged  my  public  duty,  I  have  permission 
to  give  attention  to  my  private  matters,  and  I  now  seek 
the  assistance  of  Claudie  and  his  men.  But,  why  am  I 
thus  bound  and  blinded?  If  it  were  to  conceal  the 
mj^tery  of  this  labyrinth  through  which  I  have  travelled, 
it  Ixs^^  succeeded,  for  I  could  not  recognize  a  tenth  of  its 
mazy  windings.  I  am  in  much  pain  from  this  needless 
treatment,  and  trust,  whoever  you  may  be,  that  you  will 
give  me  liberty  of  sight  at  least." 

*^  I  am  Claudie,"  responded  the  chieftain. 

"  Then  I  am  safe,"  quickly  rejoined  the  prisoner,  "  for 
I  can,  I  know,  confide  in  you." 

"  B«move  the  bandage  and  release  his  arms,"  ordered 
the  giant. 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  adventurer  as  he  found 
himself  a  prisoner  in  this  dread  fastness — a  feeling  that 
was  not  unnoticed  by  the  many  eyes  that  watched  him. 

^'You  dislike  these  halls,  I  see,"  said  Claudie,  ^^and 
you  regard  the  tenants  with  no  more  favour;  but  you 
may  dismiss  your  fears  if  you  speak  honestly,  for  then  we 
are  your  friends ;  if  falsely,  we  are  your  executioners." 

"  On  the  honour  which  I  prize  beyond  life,  I  have  no 
treacherous  intent  toward  you." 

"  Then  let  us  hear  your  mission,  that  we  may  judge," 
replied  Claudie,  in  a  softer  tone. 

The  youth  gazed  upon  the  men  that  surrounded  him 
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and  then  upon  the  chieftain,  who,  perceiving  that  he 
thus  silently  objected  to  so  large  an  audience,  dismissed 
his  followers.  Not  unwillingly,  the  bandits  resumed 
their  places  by  the  fire  to  complete  the  pleasure  of 
their  cups. 

"  Now  you  may  speak  freely,"  said  the  chief.  "  What 
brought  you  here?" 

"An  affair  of  the  heart — nothing  else!"  said  the 
martial  stripling,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  blush  upon 
his  cheek. 

"What  I  a  love  pilgrimage]"  reiterated  the  astonished 
Claudie;  "why,  you  must  have  mistaken  the  subterranean 
galleries  of  the  Kamapo  for  the  halls  of  Cupid !  This  must 
be  some  frolic  of  the  metij  garrison.  Your  brother 
oflficers,  taking  advantage  of  your  youth,  are  indulging 
their  humour  at  your  expense." 

"  My  visit  was  unknown  to  all  others,"  said  the  youth. 
"  I  came  in  my  own  interest,  solely." 

"  Boy,"  said  Claudie,  with  sharpness,  "  there  is  either 
wit  or  treachery  in  your  errand.  Be  plainer,  if  you  wish 
to  escape  mortification,  perhaps  trouble." 

The  youth,  assuming  a  boldness  that  he  did  not  feel, 
said  : — 

"  You  ai*e  esteemed  in  the  British  Army  as  a  fearless 
man.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  no  less  confidence  in  your 
loyalty.  Knowing  that  you  stand  thus  high  in  the 
opinions  of  those  of  maturer  judgment  than  my  own,  and 
that  you  had  done  good  service  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
being  deeply  enamoured  with  a  lady  in  this  district,  I  re- 
solved to  implore  your  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  my  suit, 
and  am  here  to  do  so  !" 

" That's  to  the  point," said  the  conciliated  Claudie.  "A 
British  soldier  may  ever  command  a  helping  hand  from 
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Claudie  and  his  men,  where  it  can  be  afforded  without 
outrage  to  their  own  interests  and  their  duty  to  Sir 
Henry,  so  that  if  you  want  free  passage  to  this  lady  you 
shall  have  it.  I  will  see  that  you  are  not  molested  on  the 
road." 

"  I  do  not  ask  to  be  guided  to  her  presence,"  replied 
the  youth,  "  for  I  am  not  an  accepted  suitor !  Therein  lies 
my  trouble." 

"  You  surely  will  not  ask  me  to  plead  your  cause," 
rejoined  Claudie,  "  for  where  your  handsome  face  would 
be  dismissed,  the  rough  pleadings  in  your  behalf  of  the 
Ranger  of  the  Ramapo  would  be  but  little  heeded." 

"  I  did  not  think  to  ask  such  service  of  you,"  observed 
the  prisoner,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  am  annoyed  to  learn 
that  she  has  preferred  the  suit  of  another,  to  whom  she 
affects  devotion — a  Yankee  officer." 

"  That  lessens  the  chance  of  your  success,  if  the  rival 
is  a  gallant  fellow,"  said  Claudie. 

"  It  is  this  rivalry  that  nerves  me  to  what  I  contem- 
plate," vociferated  the  youth,  with  an  energy  that 
astounded  Claudie.  "I  would  tear  her  false  heart 
from  her  fair  bosom,  rather  than  my  rival  should  receive 
her  hand !" 

"  Boy  1"  exclaimed  the  chief,  in  reproof;  "  you  do  not 
think  of  murder  to  heal  the  wound  in  your  heart  V 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  the  youth,  in  haste,  "  not  that," 
and  a  shudder  passed  through  his  frame,  as  if  he  revolted 
from  such  a  horror,  "  only — only — abduction.  To  seize 
her — bear  her  away  from  his  presence,  and  to  place  her 
under  my  own  influence." 

"  Abduction  is  base  service  for  honest  soldiers  to  per- 
form.    My  men  are  not  schooled  in  it." 

"  Suppose  this  rival  were  an  enemy  of  yours,"  he  asked, 

D  2 
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"  would  you  forego  Uiis  oi»poi-tunity  to  revenge    your 
wroDgs  SB  well  as  mine  V* 

**  I  might,"  resi)onded  Claudie,  "  if  he  were  a  woiihy 
foe." 

"  One,"  continued  the  youth,  regardless  of  his  response, 
"who  has  hunted  you  up  and  down  the  coimtry  and 
through  the  forest,  and  who  has  offered  a  reward  for  your 
head  as  if  you  were  a  wolf.  One  who  has,  on  one  occa- 
sion, followed  you  to  the  very  mouth  of  these  caverns, 
who  has  slain  some  of  your  best  men,  and  who  only  waits 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  resume  the  search.'' 

The  youth  paused.  He  saw  that  he  had  disturbed  the 
placid  feelings  of  the  chief.  He  perceived  his  brawny 
hand  involuntarily  travelling  over  the  hilt  of  the  dagger 
in  his  belt,  and  that  his  disinclination  had  disappeared  be- 
fore the  stronger  feeling  of  revenge. 
,  "Who  is  this  man?"  exclaimed  the  brigand.  "Let 
me  hear  his  name,  for  as  my  enemies  rise  up  they  pass 
away,  and  I  will  see  that  this  villain  soon  joins  his 
confreres." 

"  If  I  reveal  his  name  for  purposes  of  my  own,  promise 
me  that  he  shall  not  be  injured  by  you  or  your  men;  but 
that  his  punishment,  if  taken,  shall  be  wholly  left  to 
me.  Fear  not  but  that  he  will  suffer  more  acutely  than 
by  death." 

"  I  think  I  may  with  safety  commit  my  vengeance  to 
the  merciless  feelings  of  a  jealous  rival,''  said  Claudie ; 
"  hence  I  promise." 

"  Know  you  Eandolph  Murray,  then  1 "  slowly  asked 
the  youth. 

"  Is  it  he  ? "  exclaimed  Claudie,  dashing  his  hand  witli 
violence  upon  his  knee.  "  By  all  the  powers  of  earth,  I've 
pKomised  rashly,  for  his  hand  is  crimsoned  with   my 
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brother^s  blood,  and  he  >vould  surely  have  fallen  hud  he 
not  nlo^'ed  oflf  to  PeekskUl." 

"  But  your  word  1 "  suggested  the  youth. 

"  Shall  not  be  forfeited,"  replied  the  chief;  "it  will  be 
cheering  to  behold  his  torture,  as  well  as  to  shed  his  blood. 
But  the  girl — ^who  ia  she  ? " 

"  One  Pauline  Woodfall,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Is  that  the  nymph  who  has  lighted  such  a  fire  of 
freiizy  in  your  young  heart  1 "  said  the  chief. 

"  I  am  resolved  to  force  her  from  the  arms  of  Randolph 
Murray,"  said  the  youth. 

"  No  better  time  than  while  he  is  away,"  remai-ked  the 
chief. 

"  But  will  you  afford  me  your  assistance  ] "  asked  the 
youth. 

"  The  more  heartily  that  I  owe  a  debt  of  vengeance  to 
old  Woodfall,"  replied  the  chief.  "He  spirited  this 
di*agoon  Captain  away  from  my  gi-asp,  on  his*own  horse." 

"  This  night  I "  said  the  youth. 

"To-night?  So  sooni"  replied  Claudie.  "You're 
deliberate  in  your  love;  but  a  good  soldier  would  not 
delay  to  darkness  what  could  be  as  well  performed  by  day. 
I  know  the  ground,  and  have  the  plan  already  clearly 
formed.  After  it  Mis  will  be  time  to  try  the  game  at 
night.  She  must  be  decoyed  by  some  device  beyond  the 
grounds  and  garden  into  the  wood,  where  she  can  be 
easily  seized.  Will  you  perform  that  delicate  task  your- 
self*, or  will  you  permit  one  of  my  men  the  honour  of  en- 
cireling  the  maiden's  waist?  I  think  you're  scareely 
equal  to  the  effort  to  raise  her  to  and  retain  her  on  your 
horse  1" 

"I  will  submit  all  to  your  arrangements,"  said  the 
youth,  while  a  blush  suffused  his  cheeks.     "  I  woidd  not 
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endanger  success  by  a  Mse  jealousy  of  those  who  contribute 
to  my  happiness." 

"  Well  said/'  replied  Claudie  j  "  never  ask  confidence 
where  you  cannot  concede  it."  Uttering  a  peculiar 
signal,  a  tall  man  approached  through  the  archway  from 
the  fire.  "  Flash,"  he  continued,  "  in  another  hour  take 
half-ardozen  men  and  repair  to  our  rendezvous  in  Wood- 
fall's  coppice,  and  there  await  my  coming." 

The  lieutenant  departed,  and  then  the  huge  chieftain, 
rising  from  his  chair,  invited  his  young  guest  to  join 
him  in  some  refreshment  before  they  proceeded  on  their 
expedition. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN     DURANCE      VILE. 

Bandolph  Murray  had  now  been  absent  several 
weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  each  he  had  forwarded  by  special 
messenger  across  those  dreary  plains  letters  to  his  beloved 
Pauline.  He  also  enclosed  separate  notes  for  Mr.  Wood- 
fall,  relating  the  military  news  and  some  anecdotes  of  the 
colt  that  he  had  in  his  charge,  and  how  it  lightened  the 
labours  of  the  ever-ready  Malvern.  The  old  gentleman 
received  them  with  great  pleasure,  and  learned  to  await 
their  arrival  with  great  eagerness.  More  than  a  week  had 
passed  since  Eandolph's  last  despatch ;  but  he  had  pre^ 
pared  Pauline  for  a  long  interval,  as  he  was  ordered  on 
some  distant  duty.  On  the  tenth  morning  she  rose  sad 
and  melancholy.  The  night  had  been  sleepless,  and  the 
day  was  even  more  irksome  than  the  darkness.  Thei'e 
was  a  depression  upon  her  mind  that  she  could  not  dispel. 
Mr.  Woodfall,  perceiving  her  unsettled  state,  made  eveiy 
eflTort  to  divert  her ;  but  this  kind  attention   gave  her 
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additional  pain,  for  it  was  evident  that  she  had  not  been 
sufficiently  careful  to  conceal  her  sorrow.  In  the  after- 
noon she  sought  the  solitude  of  the  garden.  There  she 
had  roamed  with  Eandolph,  and  there  she  had  first  heard 
those  words  of  love  which  chained  her  heart  to  his  and 
made  their  destinies  one. 

Pauline  had  been  walking  in  deep  reverie  for  some 
time,  when  she  was  aroused  from  her  thoughts  by  the 
sound  of  a  strange  voice.  Looking  upward,  she  beheld, 
standing  upon  a  hill  which  flanked  the  garden  fence,  a 
gentleman  in  military  costume.  She  was  indignant  that 
the  privacy  of  her  walk  should  thus  be  invaded,  and  was 
about  to  retire  to  the  house,  when  the  person  moved 
along  the  hill  in  the  direction  she  had  taken,  and  when 
within  hearing,  said : — 

''Lady,  I  fear  that  a  misconstruction  has  been  put 
upon  my  presence ;  but  I  am  gidlty  of  neither  imper- 
tinence nor  curiosity  in  being  here.  Pause,  I  pray,  and 
hear  me,  for  I  come  from  Captain  Murray." 

Pauline,  who  was  retreating  more  rapidly  as  the 
stranger  spoke,  stopped  instantly  at  the  sound  of  that 
magic  name,  and  looked  scrutinizingly  upon  the  speaker, 
waiting  his  approach.  Kearing  her  and  raising  his  cap, 
he  said : — 

"  Lady,  my  misjudged  efforts  to  attract  attention  were 
nearly  punished  by  defeat,  which  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  lamentation  to  both  yourself  and  him  whom  I 
strive  to  serve.  I  am  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Captain 
Murray." 

"Thanks,  generous  soldier,"  replied  the  now  joyous 
Pauline,  "  letters  from  Captain  Murray  are  pearls  of  price 
to  us  j  but  we  must  receive  you  at  the  house.  The  path, 
upon  the  hill  from  which  you  ha^e  descended  leads  to  the 
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entrance^oor.  My  &,ther  and  I  will  meet  you  there, 
and  will  give  you  such  a  welcome  as  every  friend  of 
Randolph  must  command." 

*^  I  am  constrained  to  decline  your  hospitality/'  rejoined 
the  stranger.  "  Tou  perceive  that  I  am  a  British  officer, 
and  if  detected  within  these  lines  my  life  will  be 
forfeited  But  my  pledge  to  Captain  Mun^ay  has  been 
I'edeemed." 

"  Is  Eandolph,  then,  a  prisoner  in  your  camp  1 "  ex- 
claimed Paidine,  in  alarm. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  stranger,  hurriedly,  "  he  is  not 
our  prisoner ;  but  I  cannot  i^emain  to  relate  how  I  am 
become  his  courier." 

"  I  am  grateful  for  his  safety,"  replied  Paidine,  with 
clasped  and  uplifbed  hands ;  then  advancing  toward  the 
messenger,  she  continued  ;  "  if  you  decline  our  entertain- 
ment, I  must  receive  your  letters  in  whatever  manner 
you  may  please,  although  I  woidd  rather  that  they  should 
be  handed  to  me  openly  at  the  door,  than  clandestinely 
by  the  garden  fence." 

"Lady,  you  are  spared  the  latter  painful  ordeal," 
replied  the  stranger,  with  some  sarcasm,  "  for  your  letters 
are  deposited  beneath  a  chaii*  in  the  upland  wood  beyond 
the  garden,  whei^,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  met 
Captain  Murray  at  an  early  period  of  your  acquaintance." 

"Impossible,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  Pauline;  "yon 
cannot  have  been  so  gratuitously  cruel.  The  place  is  as 
unsafe  as  the  ravine  of  the  Kamapo,  and  almost  the  last 
promise  I  made  to  Eandolph  before  we  parted  was,  never 
to  venture  near  that  fearful  wood." 

"  And  almost  the  last  words  he  said  to  me  at  parting," 
said  the  stranger,  "  were  to  place  there  the  letters  and  then 
warn  you  of  it.     I  have  done  so  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 
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Seek  them  or  reject  them,  as  you  please.  See,  yonder  i» 
a  horseman ;  he  rides  this  way.  Should  he  spy  me,  you 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  your  Randolph's 
messenger  suspended  fi"om  a  tree  within  view  of  your  own 
garden.  Farewell,  fair  lady,  I  have  discharged  my  duty, 
though  you  scruple  to  do  yours." 

The  stranger  then  disappeared  in  a  hollow  in  the  hill, 
and  the  horseman,  proceeding  in  a  diflferent  direction,  was 
seen  no  more.  So  sudden  and  strange  had  been  the 
appearance  and  the  exit  of  this  strange  messenger,  that 
Pauline  paused  to  consider  whether  it  were  a  vision  of 
her  troubled  mind,  or  whether  the  scene  had  positively 
occurred.  When  she  was  convinced  that  all  was  real, 
then  came  the  agonizing  reflection  of  the  deposit  of  the 
letters,  and  by  what  means  they  were  to  be  obtained  by 
her. 

"  Oh,  Randolph,"  exclaimed  the  despairing  girl,  "  why 
ai-e  those  dear  letters  placed  thus  cruelly  ott  forbidden 
ground,  to  decoy  me  from  my  duty  to  my  pledge*^  You 
could  not  believe  that  I  could  from  mom  till  night  sit 
viewing  the  spot  where  so  much  solace  to  my  poor  heart 
lies  hidden  and  not  rescue  them  1  Ah,  now  I  see  more 
clearly,  Randolph;  it  is  but  a  merry  jest  of  yours  to 
place  me  in  a  strait  of  circumstances,  so  that,  act  as  I 
may,  I  am  open  to  your  pardonable  reproach !  If  I 
decide  to  abandon  the  letter  to  its  Me,  you  will  th^i 
taunt  me  with  indifference  and  neglect.  If  I  boldly  walk 
to  this  dreaded  goal  and  seize  my  letter,  then  yoii  will 
upbraid  me  for  my  disobedience.  But  you  will  chide  me 
kindly,  Randolph ;  and  will  hereafter  smile  at  the  diffi- 
culty I  have  in  making  an  election.  Yet,  I  must  have 
the  lettei-s.  The  feelings  of  my  heart'  demand  it — it  is 
needful  to   my  life.      There  is  no  danger  in  tlie  little 
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journey.     I  am  certain  Bandolph  will  forgive  me  my 
seeming  rashness — so  I  will  proceed  at  once." 

Pauline  then  passed  through  the  garden  and  along  the 
grounds,  until  she  reached  the  outer  edge  of  the  wood. 
She  had  some  hundreds  of  yards  yet  to  ascend  before  she 
could  attain  the  spot  where  the  letters  were  deposited, 
and  her  courage  seemed  to  fail.  She  gazed  towards  the 
wood.  All  was  silent — ^not  a  leaf  was  stirring,  and  yet 
she  could  not  advance.  She  looked  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  house ;  the  distance  seemed  nothing — all  promised 
security,  and  she  would  not  retreat  without  her  prize. 

"  There  is  something  in  my  breast  that  premonishes  me 
of  coming  danger,"  said  Pauline,  as  she  stood  thus  between 
the  forbidden  wood  and  her  dear  home,  "  but  I  know  that 
it  is  but  some  vagrant  feeling  of  timidity  common  to  my 
sex.  The  promised  bride  of  the  dauntless  Randolph 
Murray  must  not  be  defeated  in  her  object  by  this 
baae  hesitation.  I  will  not  be  the  creature  of  cowardly 
impulse." 

Then  the  devoted  girl  pressed  forward  to  the  wood. 
The  distance  was  soon  overcome,  the  old  chair  came  in 
view,  and  beneath  reposed  the  prize  for  which  she  had  so 
valiantly  contended.  She  grasped  it  in  her  hand.  She 
pressed  it  to  her  heart  and  to  her  lips.  It  seemed  to  her 
precious  beyond  all  previous  missives  of  that  dear  hand. 

"  I  feel,"  exclaimed  the  exulting  Pauline,  as  she  pressed 
the  letter  closer  to  her  bosom,  like  one  who,  having 
obtained  a  mighty  victory,  removes  the  treasure  to  examine 
it  in  an  hour  of  greater  privacy.  I  hold  the  fruits  of  victory 
in  my  hand,  dear  Randolph,  and  I  will  hasten  home  and 
enjoy  them  as  a  conqueror." 

These  words  of  triumph  had  scarcly  left  her  lips  when 
her  waist  was  encircled  by  the  arm  of  a  powerful  man. 
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Despite  her  struggles  and  her  screams  of  terror,  she  was 
borne  further  into  the  labyrinths  of  the  fatal  wood,  where 
she  fainted  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  captor. 

"To  horse,  to  horse,  brave  boy  !'*  exclaimed  the 
abductor,  "  you  came  well  upon  the  scene.  Be  carefal  of 
your  captive,  and  dash  forward  to  the  cave  with  all  yout 
speed.  The  gaps  and  passes  on  your  road  are  well  held 
by  my  pickets,  so  that  you  will  meet  with  no  annoyance. 
Hold  firmly  to  your  charge,  and  deliver  her  the  instant 
you  reach  the  cave  to  our  Dame  Hogget.  Oaptain  Henry, 
will  you  ride  with  me,  or  with  the  trooper  who  beai-s 
your  lady]" 

"I  think  that  my  duty  leaves  me  no  alternative," 
replied  the  young  Captain  to  Claudie,  who  addressed 
him,  he  being  no  other  than  the  young  officer  who  had 
lured  the  eager  Pauline  to  the  wood. 

Forward  they  rode  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  horseman 
who  bore  the  senseless  Pauline  in  his  arms  led  the  way, 
followed  closely  by  Henry,  while  Claudie  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  road  was  admirably  guarded,  sentinels  being 
placed  at  all  the  gaps  and  defiles  to  secure  a  safe  retreat. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  troop  reached  the  recesses  of 
the  Eamapo*  Obedient  to  his  trust,  the  trooper  delivered 
his  still  unconscious  charge  into  the  arms  of  Hogget,  who 
had  been  apprised  by  the  chief  that  such  a  novelty  would 
reach  the  retreat  during  the  day. 

'  This  Hogget  was  the  only  female  in  the  cavern.  She 
was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  but  possessed  the  active 
energy  of  thirty.  She  was  plain  even  to  imsightliness — 
her  fiuje  was  very  small,  her  nose  of  masculine  pro- 
minence; her  cheek-bones  were  lofty,  and  her  eyes 
diminutive  and  deeply  sunken  beneath  her  projecting 
brows.    This  peculiar  woman  had  long  sojourned  in  this 
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isavage  and  notorious  region.  She  loved  a  subsoil  life, 
and  preferred  the  damp,  dark  caverns  of  the  Bamapo  to 
a  dwelling  on  its  surface.  Yet  she  had  one  of  the  kindest 
hearts  in  nature,  and  her  i^inning  manners  and  exhaust- 
less  resources  in  administeiing  solace  were  so  irresistible 
that  none  despaired  l)eneath  her  treatment. 

This  was  the  woman  to  whom  the  care  of  Pauline  was 
committed,  and  well  was  it  that  the  helpless  maid  was 
placed  under  such  guardianship  as  could  protect  her  from 
the  wild,  lawless  occupants  of  her  prison.  But  Hogget 
was  devoted  to  the  brigand  chief.  She  believed  him  to 
be  a  hero,  acting  well  his  allotted  part  in  the  great 
struggle  to  repress  treason  to  the  king.  Thus,  when  she 
received  in  her  arms  the  senseless  Pauline,  she  felt  that 
there  was  some  good  reason  for  this  seeming  violence, 
even  though  cruel  to  the  fair  sufferer  herself.  She  there- 
fore conveyed  Pauline  to  a  small  chamber  or  grotto, 
which  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  and  blazing  fire,  and  placing 
her  upon  the  bed,  all  prepared,  resorted  to  those  remedies 
of  her  simple  pharmacy  that  soon  afforded  evidences  of 
reanimation,  little  thinking,  in  her  busy  love,  of  the 
horror  of  approaching  consciousness. 

While  the  motherly  dame  was  exerting  herself  to  solace 
her  charge,  Claudie  and  the  young  oflBlcer  sat  in  privacy 
beside  a  fire  in  one  of  the  cells  in  this  roomy  home- 
stead. The  brigand  was  enjoying  his  evening  pipe,  and 
in  a  hollow  in  the  rock  behind  him  was  placed  a  cask  of 
liquor,  from  which,  occasionally,  he  sipped.  The  British 
Captain,  however,  indulged  in  neither;  he  seemed  to 
eschew  the  luxuries  of  a  cavern  residence,  in  opposition 
to  the  persuasion  of  his  host. 

"  I  wish  you  would  smoke  or  take  a  cup  of  Hollands," 
remaiked  Claudie    "for  although  you  may  avoid  these 
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habits  when  on  garrison  duty,  you  will  yield  at  least  to 
the  pipe  when  ordered  to  camp  life.  But  I  see  that  you 
are  impatient  at  this  continued  importunity,  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  change  the  subject  of  our  convei-sation  to  one 
nearer  to  your  heart.  What  is  the  next  step  in  reference 
to  this  stolen  beauty  T' 

"  What  step  would  you  suggest  1"  replied  Ileniy. 

"  I  did  not  anticipate  such  a  question,"  remarked 
Claudie ;  "  but  there  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in  the 
answer — " 

"  My  object  is  to  ascertain  if  you  and  I  concur  on  such 
a  subject,"  interposed  Henry. 

"  Then  I  propose  marriage,"  said  the  chief.  "  If  you 
love  the  girl  as  well  as  the  man  with  whose  name  we 
baited  the  trap  into  which  she  fell,  you  will  of  course 
take  the  prize  to  yourself." 

"  Marriage  I"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  I  had  not  thought 
of  that." 

"  Is  it  distasteful  to  you,  now  that  you  have  the  bird 
within  your  net  1"  demanded  Claudie,  impatiently. 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Henry,  his  really  beautiful  face 
now  crimsoned  with  the  deepest  hue  of  shame;  "but  a 
elerg}'man,  a  church,  the  preparations,  the  ceremony. 
Impossible  !" 

"  Not  so  impossible  as  you  think,  my  friend,  if  your 
heart  be  in  the  right  place,"  said  Claudie,  ejecting  heavy 
clouds  of  smoke  from  his  lips.  "We  have  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  whole  performance.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  a  chamber  dedicated  as  a  chapel,  used 
lor  no  other  purpose  than  the  burial  of  our  dead,  it  is 
true, — ^for  marriage  is  forbidden  in  our  fraternity.  I  wish 
we  had  the  same  constraint  on  death.  Then  one  of  our 
gallant  brethren  once  wore  the  cassock  in  a  foreign  land. 
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He  still  has  his  ritual,  and  will  perform  the  service  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  fiittest  priest  in  Christendom." 

The  young  oflBloer  had  listened  to  this  proposal  with 
agitation.  His  £Etce  was  wholly  concealed  between  his 
hands,  and  the  chief  relapsed  into  silence.  A  few 
moments  passed,  when,  as  if  he  would  object  to  the 
summary  forms  thought  sufficient  by  the  chief,  Henry  said, 
in  a  voice  that  disclosed  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  : — 

"  But  how  is  the  lady  to  be  induced  to  accept  me  ?  1 
am  wholly  unequal  to  the  task  of  forcing  her." 

"  That  is  a  matter  certainly  usually  undertaken  by  the 
suitor,"  replied  the  chief;  "but  as  you  appear  to  have  no 
taste  for  such  a  privilege,  even  that  I  will  provide  for. 
Hogget  shall  plead  your  cause.  I  will  instruct  her  in  a 
manner  that  her  very  soul  shall  be  enlisted  in  our  success, 
and  then,  you  may  be  assured  that  she  will  not  be 
defeated.  She  is  a  woman  of  remarkable  powers  j  but 
has  no  knowledge  that  she  possesses  them.  In.  many 
things  she  rules  me  against  my  will;  and  although  I 
often  resolve  that  this  shall  no  longer  be,  when  she 
appears  her  influence  is  irresistible.  It  is  so  with  this 
wild  flock  of  mine;  she  is  more  their  chief  than  I. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  retire  for  a  few  minutes,  for  I 
have  summoned  Hogget  by  a  signal  only  known  among 
us.  Be  near,  however,  that  you  may  meet  her,  and  say 
to  her  some  words  of  courtesy  or  kindness,  and  let  her 
judge  whether  the  intended  bridegroom  is  not  well  worthy 
of  the  bride." 

The  young  man  rushed  from  the  place  as  Hogget  entered. 
What  passed  at  the  interview  he  did  not  learn;  but, 
obedient  to  the  desire  of  Claudie,  he  intercepted  the  female 
as  she  left  the  chief,  and,  placing  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  said  ; — 
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*^  Good  Hogget,  do  your  best  offices  for  me  with  that 
sweet  lady.  Let  her  see  the  imprudence  of  remaining 
here  a  day  without  some  better  protection  than  her  own 
innocence.  That  is  but  a  sorry  weapon  in  a  secret  cavern, 
amid  a  band  of  wild,  reckless  men.  It  ought  to  seem  to 
her  a  question  admitting  of  but  one  solution." 

Hogget  caught  the  hand  of  Henry  and  pressed  it  be- 
tween hers,  saying : — 

"The  lady  is  in  a  refreshing  sleep;  but  when  she 
awakes,  1*11  fulfil  the  captain's  directions.  Tis  quite  as 
you  say,  and  no  doubt  this  sweet  young  girl  will  think 
so,  when  she  comes  to  remember  her  position.  She  talks 
of  one  Randolph,  who,  I  know,  is  the  captain's  enemy 
and  seeks  his  life.  She  ought  to  forget  one  who  is  capable 
of  such  villany." 

The  remarkable  Hogget  triumphed.  She  actuaDy  won 
the  consent  of  Pauline  to  be  the  wife  of  Captain  Henry  on 
two  conditions :  that  she  should  not  meet  him  except  at 
the  altar  in  the  chapel;  and  that  she  should  not  meet  him 
after,  so  long  as  she  remained  in  the  cave. 

"What  think  you  of  these  conditions  1 "  asked  Olaudie 
of  the  young  man,  as  they  again  sat  in  the  same  cell,  two 
days  after. 

"  I  subscribe  to  them,"  replied  the  Briton,*  evidently 


"  With  a  readiness  unworthy  of  a  bridegroom,"  rejoined 
the  chief. 

"  I  have  my  revenge  on  Murray." 

"Has,  then,  your  love  for  the  girl  thus  settled  into 
hatred  for  the  man? "  asked  Claudie.  "  It  is  I  who  thirgt 
for  revenge." 

"  Hear  me,  bold  Ranger  of  the  Ramapo,"  interposed 
Captain  Henry,  dexterously  using  a  title  of  which  it  was 
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the  chieftain's  weakness  to  be  proud.  *^  It  is  far  from  me 
to  provoke  one  who  has  so  much  befriended  n^e ;  but  I 
implore  you  to  let  Eandolph  Murray  be  dealt  with  only 
by  myself,  and  your  revenge,  however  deep  it  be,  will 
be  amply  gratified.  Soon  I  shall  take  another  step  in  my 
vengeance  on  this  fierce  trooper ;  let  me  pursue  him  until 
he  or  I  may  fall." 

Claudie  was  reconciled. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  for  the  meeting  in  tlie 
chapel.  Steps  were  heard  in  the  narrow  vestibule  that 
conducted  to  the  place,  and  soon  appeared  in  the  doorway 
Pauline,  leaning  m  the  arm  of  Hogget.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  but  pallid  as  a  ghost.  There  was  firmness  in 
her  eye,  bvTt  feebleness  in  her  frame,  and  she  must  have 
fallen  to  the  floor  had  not  Hogget  supported  her.  A 
chill  of  repulsion  rushed  through  the  veins  even  of  those 
wild  men  who  lined  the  rocky  walls,  and  all  believed  that 
the  funeral  service  would  quickly  follow  that  of  marriage. 
Captain  Henry,  with  some  feeling,  advanced  to  take  her 
hand :  but  she  waved  him  from  her  with  pride  and  in*. 
dignation,  and  pointed  to  the  table  behind  which  stood 
the  spurious  priest.  Then,  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  hard 
features  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  witness  her  execor 
tion,  she  signed  to  Hogget  to  lead  her  where  the  bride- 
gi'oom  awaited  the  sacrifice,  and  the  ceremony  commenced. 
It  was  soon  concluded ;  then  her  firmness  yielded  to  the 
feelings  of  her  heart.  She  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  with 
uplifted  and  clasped  hands,  exclaimed  : — 

"  Oh,  Randolph,  Handolph  I  this  hateful  perjury  is  for 
thy  honour  as  well  as  mine.  I  thus  make  the  lesser 
sacrifice  to  avoid  the  greater  evil,  that  I  may  enter  the 
unseen  world  to  which  I  am  bound  as  Unsullied  as  when 
I  pledged  you  my  heart," 
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She  li^ouid  have  &llen  upon  the  floor  had  nofc  Hogget, 
who  had  not  left  her  side  for  a  moment,  raked  her  in  her 
arms  to  heAV  her  from  the  chapel.  The  only  sound  that 
for  some  moments  disturbed  the  silence  was  the  echo  of 
her  receding  footsteps. 

ThQ  silent  crowd  then  dispersed.  There  was  neither 
marrige  feast  nor  marriage  congratulations.  The  stolen 
bride  was  reconducted  to  her  prison,  and  the  heartless 
bridegroom  withdrew  from  the  society  of  those  rugged 
villains,  who  evidently  did  not  approve  of  such  prpceedingi:} 
as  they  had  just  witnessed. 

"  I  almost  wish,"  said  Olaudie,  when  he  and  Henry  re- 
turned tq  their  cell,  "  that  we  had  been  less  harsh  with 
that  poor  girl." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  young  husband,  "with  that 
eternal  cry  of  *  Eandolph '  in  her  throat  ]" 

"  Who,  I  feai',  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  her  heart  that 
there  is  no  room  for  you"  observed  the  chief. 

"  I  care  not,  personally,  for  her  love,"  was  the  reply 
to  this  taunt ;  "  but  I  do  desire  to  force  Bandolph  Murray 
from  her  thoughts." 

They  were  interrupted,  however,  by  the  appearance  of 
Hogget,  to  announce  the  dangerous  state  of  Pauline. 
Under  this  nurse's  instructions  Henry  quitted  the  cavern 
to  procure  such  medical  comforts  as  were  required  in  her 
simple  but  efficient  treatment 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  VISIT  TO   PAULUs'   HOOK. 

Captain  Murray  crossed  the  Hudson  without 
accident,  and  reached  the  atmy  at  Peekskill  in  time  to 
s>vell  its  volume  before  the  arrival  of  the  Bntiah.     Cap» 
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tain  Horton,  however,  had  outstripped  him  in  the  chase, 
having  arrived  the  day  before ;  but  the  immediate  and 
severe  cavaby  duties  of  Kandolph  forbade  the  meeting  of 
these  friends.  Twelve  hours  after  Murray's  advent  the 
British  host  appeared.  Their  numerous  vessels  covered 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  it  was  now  evident  that 
their  force  was  more  formidable  than  was  anticipated. 

The  untiring  "Washington,  with  his  usual  caution, 
watched  his  enemy  unceasingly.  He  sent  scouting 
parties  to  every  practicable  landing-place,  to  guard 
against  any  effort  at  a  flank  movement — ^a  species  of 
strategy  rarely  omitted  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  on 
the  war-path.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  British 
commandant  was  minutely  watched,  that  this  standing 
feature  in  his  tactics  might  be  defeated.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  advance  boldly  to  the  front,  and  anchor  before 
Peekskill.  There  was  no  city  to  besiege ;  Peekskill  was 
then  but  a  puny  village ;  and  the  artillery  of  "Washington 
was  of  too  small  calibre  to  oppose  the  enemy's  landiog. 
The  British  soldiery  were  poured  from  the  vessels  to  the 
banks  in  safety.  Washington  retired  as  the  enemy 
formed,  and  advanced  until  he  reached  the  surrounding 
heights,  where  he  gave  evidence  that  he  would  accept  the 
gage  of  battle ;  but  the  sun  went  down  upon  the  adverse 
armies  while  the  sword  was  in  the  scabbard,  the  British 
contenting  themselves  with  the  occupation  of  the  lower 
range  of  hills  and  the  flats. 

The  night,  however,  was  not  devoid  of  martial  inci- 
dent. In  that  short  period  of  hazy  beauty  between  the 
setting  of  the  sun  and  darkness,  the  vigilant  Randolph 
had  observed  a  detachment  of  British  infantry  making  its 
stealthy  way  toward  a  pass  in  the  hills,  thought  to  be  too 
f^ist/ant  to  need   guarding.     He  saw  in  an  instant  the 
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danger,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  other  troops  would 
follow  this  vanguard  in  the  greater  obscurity  of  night. 
He  despatched  a  messenger  to  head-quarters,  and  with 
fearless  energy  prepared  to  attack  this  force  with  the  few 
men  at  his  disposal  He  perceived  in  this  movement  a 
repetition  of  the  successful  strategy  at  the  battles  of  Long 
Island  and  the  Brandywine,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  fell  in 
the  attack,  the  report  of  firearms  in  the  engagement 
would  announce  the  detection  of  the  scheme,  and  thus 
defeat  its  object.  The  country  was  unfavourable  for 
horse ;  but  Eandolph  was  not  discouraged.  He  procured 
a  trusty  guide,  aad  started  to  intercept  the  stealthy  foe. 
By  an  oblique  and  hasty  march  he  hoped  to  reach  a  point 
in  the  narrow  road  ahead  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  dispose 
his  men  for  their  reception ;  but  he  was  delayed  by  the 
\  di£S[culties  of  night  travel,  and  the  belligerents  arrived  at 

'  the  spot  at  the  same  moment.     Eandolph  saw  that  his 

plan  of  surprise  was  frustrated,  and,  disdaining  to  retreat 
'  with  an  undrawn  sword,  he  gave  the  word  to  charge,  and 
'  dashed  upon  the  enemy  with  an  impetuosity  that  pro- 
duced slaughter  and  confusion.     But  the  British  had  not 
entrusted  this  important  enterprise  to  weak  hands.     The 
enemy  had  a  leader    as  gallant  as  himself,  who  soon 
detected  the  inferiority  of  the  assailing  force,  rallied  his 
broken  men,  and  conducted  his  dispositions  with  such 
^  skill  and  energy,  that  Murray,  in  spite  of  the  havoc  of  his 

,  sabres,  found  himself  nearly  surrounded  by  superior  num- 

bers. Then  was  the  intrepid  nature  of  this  imconquerable 
spirit  fully  displayed.  He  smiled  upon  the  artful 
manoeuvre  of  his  rival,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  forest  of 
muskets  in  his  rear.     Danger  was  his  element* 

**  Soldiers,"  he  cried,  at  the  moment  when  the  British 
thought  he  was  preparing  to  yield,  "  those  who  have  not 
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the  courage  and  strength  of  lions  would  perish,  on  the 
field ;  but  you  have  these  qualities,  and  will  follow  me. 
Our  road  lies  through  those  bayonets,  where  I  will  lead  ! " 

He  described  with  his  sword  the  fatal  route,  and,  as  a 
cheer  of  exultation  greeted  his  ear,  he  gave  rein  to  the 
fearless  Malvern,  and  dashed  forward  to  the  charge,  fol- 
lowed by  his  devoted  men.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
veterans  though  they  were,  could  not  withstand  the 
impetuosity  of  these  undaunted  horsemen.  The  British 
shrunk  before  them,  and  Eandolph  thus  gained  for  his 
valorous  troop  a  place  of  safety.  In  the  meantime, 
without  commotion  in  the  camp,  a  company  of  infiintry 
was  despatched  to  support  the  attack  of  Bandolph,  and, 
if  possible,  to  capture  the  adventurous  detachment  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  led  by  Horton,  who,  impelled  by  both 
his  courage  and  the  warmth  of  friendship,  urged  his  men 
forward  at  their  greatest  speed ;  but  he  arrived  only  in 
time  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  his  friend  upon  his 
bold  deliverance ;  for  the  English  leader,  finding  that  his 
secret  movement  was  disclosed^  moved  off  in  close  retreat. 
The  friends  perceived  that  it  was  fruitless  to  follow  him. 
This  was  the  only  incident  of  life  and  death  in  the  long- 
planned  invasion  of  the  shores  of  Peekskill,  for,  on  the 
dawn  of  the  following  morning,  instead  of  advancing 
upon  the  Americans,  as  was  anticipated,  the  foe,  after 
destroying  the  village  and  all  the  property  in  their  power, 
returned  to  their  ships,  and  floated  down  the  ri^er  upon 
the  ebbing  tide. 

The  enemy  gone,  there  was  no  impediment  to  the 
reunion  of  friends,  and  Eandolph  and  Alfred  met  daily  at 
each  other's  quarters.  The  former  disclosed  his  relations 
to  Pauline,  while  the  latter,  no  less  candid,  avowed  his 
affection  for  the  erratic  Amy  Ward,  expressing  his  fears 
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that  she  regarded  him  with  no  other  feeling  than  thftt  of 
gratitude. 

"And  is  not  gratitude  premonitory  of  a  yet  deeper, 
holier  passion,  if  it  is  permitted  to  develop?'*  demanded 
Eandolph. 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  replied  Alfred,  "but  the  trifling 
service  I  have  rendered  places  me  in  a  delicate  relation 
to  Miss  "Ward.  I  cannot  presume  to  press  my  suit  because 
of  my  service." 

"  You  have  no  need  to  press  your  suit.  It  will  do  its 
own  work.  Amy  Ward's  is  a  fiery  nature,  but  controlled 
by  letting  it  have  its.  own  way.  Only  be  sure  to  show 
your  appreciation  of  her,  and  you  will  some  day  be  sur- 
prised by  an  evidence  of  her  gratitude  in  the  shape  of  a 
love  declaration  to  you."  Murray  talked  as  if  he  had 
made  a  close  study  of  the  subject 

The  two  friends  became  mutually  happier,  knowing 
that  each  understood  the  other  fully. 

As  it  was  not  probable  that  any  forther  attempt  would 
be  repeated  by  the  British  in  this  locality,  it  was  thought 
that  General  Washington  would  again  disperse  the  army 
in  fragments  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  they 
might  more  readily  be  supplied  with  necessaries,  and  yet 
rapidly  concentrate  as  at  Peekskill.  Murray  and 
Horton  not  only  remembered  their  former  agreeable 
vicinity  to  each  other,  but  both  were  attracted  to  the  spot 
they  had  so  lately  quitted  by  other  endearments.  They 
anxiously  desired  to  reoccupy  their  old  encampments,  and 
Randolph  had  determined  to  ask  of  his  superior  if  hift 
military  arrangements  would  admit  of  this  indulgence, 
when  a  secret  enterprise  was  suggested  to  him,  in 
which  he  resolved  to  embark — the  surprise  of  Paulus* 
Hook. 
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The  midnight  capture  of  Stony  Point,  by  General 
Wayne,  was  ringing  in  the  soldiers'  ears,  and  fitted  them 
for  other  desperate  imdertakings,  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  insecure  manner  in  which  this  fortress 
was  guarded  by  the  English.  The  destruction  of  Stony 
Point  was  a  fruitless  lesson  to  these  idle  warders,  who, 
believing  themselves  beyond  an  enemy's  sword,  yielded  to 
the  ease  instead  of  maintaining  the  watchfulness  of  gar- 
rison life.  As  soon  as  this  incaution  became  known,  an 
assault  was  resolved  upon,  not  with  any  desire  to  occupy 
the  foidtress,  for  that  was  impossible;  but  merely  to 
exhibit  another  evidence  of  the  daring  character  of  the 
American  soldier  as  he  struggled  for  the  right  of  nation- 
ality. Eandolph  communicated  to  Alfired  his  resolution, 
who  insisted  upon  being  received  as  a  volunteer.  This 
request  could  not  be  denied.  Good  men  were  required 
for  this  desperate  service,  and  Randolph's  experience 
supplied  him  with  no  knowledge  of  a  better  one  than  his 
fHend. 

The  day  of  the  departure  of  this  expedition  was  yet 
unnamed,  when  Randolph,  fearing  exaggerated  reports 
might  possibly  reach  Pauline,  sat  down  to  advise  her  of 
his  secret  enterprise,  and  to  caution  her  against  surprise 
at  any  momentary  suspension  of  his  messages  to  her.  We 
may  quote  from  his  epistle : — 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  sweet  Pauline,  that  the 
other  day  I  was  complimented  in  words  of  high  encomium 
by  General  Washington.  I  should  have  been  prouder  oi 
this  honour  had  I  merited  the  distinction.  He  praised 
me  fbr  my  daring  in  an  attack,  when  in  a  subsequent 
cross-examination  of  myself,  I  had  admitted— to  myself 
— ^that  I  had  acted  with  imprudence.  Then  he  spoke 
admiringly  of  my  coolness  and  resource  in  the  moment  oi 
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great  peril,  while  my  incitement  to  desperate  action  in 
reality  was  dread  of  a  British  prison.  I  received  these 
marks  of  his  approbation  with  uncovered  head  and 
modest  mien;  but  I  ^concealed  the  motives  that  I  have 
confessed  to  you ;  though  I  trust  you  will  not  use  this 
candour  to  my  prejudice  ! 

"The  General  judged  me  from  results;  I  competed 
myself  on  a  knowledge  of  motives  that  he  could  not 
fathom ;  I  ungenerously  declined  to  afford  him  iny  as- 
sistance, and  the  consequence  is  that  I  am  preferred  to  a 
duty  of  great  trust.  When  I  return  from  that,  I  shall 
presume  still  further  on  his  kindness,  and  petition  to  be 
again  allowed  to  return  to  my  old  camp,  within  a  charm- 
ing ride  of  what  I  most  love  on  earth. 

"I  hope  to  obtain  the  same  privilege  for  Horton  and  his 
valiant  men.  He,  like  myself,  is  enthusiastic  in  reference 
to  the  Ramapo  valley ;  but  apart  from  the  hills,  the  val- 
leys, and  the  trees,  he  has  a  penchant  for  something  still 
more  beautiful  that  is  hidden  there ;  but,  as  if  the  fowler 
gave  warning  to  his  victim  he  might  never  catch  his  bird, 
I  must  not  be  less  mysterious  to  you. — Ever  yours, 

"  Randolph." 

This  Randolph  despatched  by  his  trusty  messenger,  and 
then,  with  a  gaiety  he  had  not  experienced  for  many  days, 
he  rallied  Alfred  upon  the  subject  so  near  his  heart,  spoke 
with  confidence  of  his  ability  to  procure  a  reinstatement 
in  their  old  camp-grounds,  when,  if  he  feared  to  venture 
upon  a  wiser  plan,  he  might  employ  Old  Elsie  to  con- 
vert, by  her  enchantments,  the  gratitude  of  Amy  into 
love. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  August,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  attack  on  Paulus'  Hook  should  be  made  on  the 
night  of    the    12th.     Three  hundred  picked  men  were 
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detailed  for  thia  daring  enterprise,  among  whom  was  the 
troop  of  Bandolph's  dragoons.  The  utmost  secrecy  and 
discrimination  were  used  in  the  preparations,  that  the 
movement  might  be  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy ;  while,  the  better  to  cover  the  departure  of  the 
men  with  gi'eater  plausibility,  it  was  made  known  that 
they  were  mustered  for  service  on  a  foraging  excursion,  a 
circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  men  were  con- 
veyed to  a  certain  point,  and  thence  they  were  to  mai*ch 
to  Paulus'  Hook.  The  road  was  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Hackensack  rivers,  upon  a  belt  of  wooded  heights, 
and  so  rugged  and  difficult  that  they  moved  with  great 
laboui*.  It  was  a  privilege  to  behold  these  gallant  people 
struggling  forward  in  the  night.  The  officers  watched 
them  attentively.  Tliey  withheld  every  word  of  cheer  or 
encouragement,  desirous  to  leave  them  to  their  own  in- 
nate courage.  This  did  not  fail.  Although  the  path  was 
scarcely  practicable  and  caused  much  delay,  every  obstacle 
was  surmounted. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  midnight  when  they  reached 
the  Hook,  the  conjectured  hour  of  their  arrival,  it  was 
three  in  the  morning ;  but  they  were  not  dismayed.  They 
would  not  abandon  their  well-planned  scheme  because  it 
was  three  hours  nearer  to  the  rising  of  the  sun  than  they 
had  hoped.  They  marched  boldly  forward.  All  circum- 
stances, however,  were  not  unpropitious.  A  party  had 
quitted  the  Hook  the  previous  day  on  a  foraging  excur- 
sion, and  the  listless  sentinels,  too  long  accustomed  to  a 
laxity  of  discipline,  imagining  that  the  armed  men  whom 
they  sleepily  regarded  were  their  returning  companions, 
admitted  them  without  challenge,  so  that,  before  the 
slumbering  gairison  was  aroused,  Randolph  and  his  brave 
.•3«pport^rr<  were  in  possession  of  the  fortress  !     The  com- 
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mandant  leaped  from  his  hei  of  slnmber,  and,  more  brave 
than  >dgilanty  collected  about  sixty  of  his  astonished  men 
and  threw  himself  into  a  block-house,  and  there  com- 
menced a  harmless  fire.     Randolph  made  no  attempt  to 
dislodge  them.     His  coup  de  main  was  crowned  with 
triumph,  and  he  would  not  waste   the  precious  hours 
of  victory    in    profitless    contention    for    this    section 
of  a  conquest  that  he   intended  to  abandon  soon  after 
sunrise.     But,  as  an  evidence  of  his  daring  prowess,  he 
seized  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  garrison,  destroyed  the 
guns  of  this  isolated  stronghold,  then  setting  fire  to  all  the 
stores  and  property  he    could  not  bear  away  >vith  his 
prisoners,  he  commenced  his  retreat.  It  was  now  daylight, 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  force  with  which  he  had 
effected  this  surj)rise  could  no  longer  be  concealed.  There 
was,  therefore,  great  peril  in  this  backward  movement ; 
but  this  in  a  measure  had  been  foreseen,  and,  to  meet 
every  possible  contingency,  boats  had  been  ordered  to  a 
place  known  as  Dow's  Ferry,  in  order  that  any  pursuit 
might  be  defeated  by  a  recom-se  to  the  river.     Hither 
Randolph  marched  his   men;    but  when  these  gallant 
warriors  reached  the  place,  not  a  boat  was  in  attendance  ! 
The  disappointment  was  great,  but  was  manfully  endured. 
The  danger  was  now  increased,  for  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  retrace  the  narrow  neck  which  conducted  to 
the  ferry,  at  the  imminent  risk  of   encoimtering  the 
foraging  party  of  the  enemy,  which  had  not  then  returned 
to  Paulus'  Hook.     There  was  another  cause  of  alarm, 
more  distant  possibly,  but  no  less  certain.     The  flames  of 
the  burning  fortress  would  act  as  a  beacon  to  the  garrisons 
and  ships  below,  which  would  not  fail  to  send  them  im- 
mediate relief.     Still  the  courage  of  the  hour  was  sus- 
tained by  the  victories  of  the  past.     The  men  were  proud 
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of  their  commander,  and  he  could  estimate  the  valour  of 
his  soldiers,  so  that  in  this  pleasing  confidence  both 
marched  on  in  the  cheering  conviction  that  he  was  equal 
to  the  difficulties  in  his  path.  At  this  crisis,  however, 
relief  appeared,  welcome  as  a  well  of  water  in  the  arid 
desert.  A  worthy  brother  officer,  knowing  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition,  assembled  what  men  he  could,  and 
marched  so  as  to  cover  their  retreat.  This  kindly  fore- 
sight enabled  the  now  jaded  soldiers  to  move  less  rapidly, 
and  to  reach  their  quarters  in  safety.  The  tidings  of  the 
assault  soon  spread.  The  country  was  electrified  at  the 
gallantry  of  its  soldiery.  It  was  said  that  ancient  deeds 
of  arms  were  emulated  in  such  exploits,  and  this  affiiir 
at  Paulus*  Hook  was  ranked  by  many  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  Wayne  at  Stony  Point  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  those  incidents  which^  without 
political  consequence,  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  people  when  war  develops  its  energies,  and  can- 
not be  read  in  these  exciting  times  without  kindling  a 
spirit  of  emulation  and  devotion  to  country,  which  was 
the  germ  of  victory  in  that  great  struggle. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GRATITUDE     NOT     LOVE. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  of  this  bold  adventure  at 
Paulus*  Hook  had  passed  away,  Randolph  began  to  feel 
increased  anxiety  to  revisit  Pauline,  and,  as  a  period  of 
inaction  was  likely  to  ensue,  he  determined  to  solicit  that 
indulgence  alluded  to  in  his  last  letter  to  Pauline.  He, 
therefore,  promptly  wrote  to  the  General,  asking  if,  in  the 
approaching  quartering  of  troops,  it  was  compatible  with 
the  service  and  not  adverse  to  his  wishes  that  both 
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himself  and  Captain  Horton  could  be  permitted  to 
occupy  the  camps  from  which  they  had  so  recently 
been  withdrawn.  He  intimated  that  the  district  was 
infested  by  cowboys  and  a  half  military  organization, 
ready  for  every  species  of  villany  which  resulted  in 
profit  to  themselves,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  in. 
habitants  required  the  protection  of  a  military  force  when 
such  guardianship  could  be  afforded  without  injury  to  the 
national  cause.  A  reply  reached  him  with  military 
promptness,  which  acknowledged  an  obligation  for  his 
information,  and  contained  an  assurance  that  Captain 
Horton  should  at  once  be  ordered  to  his  former  encamp- 
ment ;  but  Ba  the  urgency  of  the  service  still  requii-ed  a 
few  officers  well-known  to  fame  to  remain  for  a  time  in 
the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  head-quarters,  it  was 
necessary  that  his  own  removal  should  be  deferred  until 
a  few  weeks  later. 

This  was  very  flattering  to  the  soldier,  but  sadly 
unappreciated  by  the  lover.  His  "  ruling  passion,"  now, 
was  love,  not  fame,  and  it  seemed  harsh  that  he  should 
be  constrained  to  suffer  for  a  dignity  of  character  he  did 
not  care  to  estimate.  Thus  the  lively  hope  of  so  quickly 
being  restored  to  the  society  of  Pauline  was  again 
condemned  to  slumber  in  the  heart  whence  it  had  been 
prematurely  summoned.  As  Randolph  sat  brooding  over 
his  misfortunes.  Captain  Horton  entered  his  tent.  There 
was  a  joyous  smile  upon  his  fiace,  but  it  vanished  as  he 
perceived  the  mortification  expressed  on  the  visage  of  his 
friend. 

"Ah,  Alfred,"  said  Randolph,  affecting  an  ease  of 
manner,  "  I  learn  from  your  sparkling  eyes  intelligence 
that  it  is  needless  for  your  tongue  to  speak.  You  are 
ordered  to  Orange  County?" 
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"And  you,  my  worthy  Randolph  1"  said  Alfred,  inter- 
rpgadvely. 

''  Oh/'  replied  Eandolph,  handing  his  friend  the  letter 
he  had  just  received,  "  I  am  considered  by  my  superior 
officers  to  be  a  man  of  such  distinction  as  to  be  retained 
here  in  wretchedness  a  few  weeks  longer.  K  they  really 
wish  to  do  me  honour,  they  should  render  it  less  equi- 
vocally." 

'*  You  speak  in  the  bitterness  of  a  painful  moment, 
Kandolph/'  said  Alfred,  resting  his  hand  familiarly  upon 
his  friend's  shoulder ;  <<  on  an  hour's  reflection,  you  will 
do  moi-e  justice  to  these  ingenuous  men.  Their  conduct 
must  not  be  the  less  esteemed  because  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  ardent  desires  which  they  know  not  to  exist ;  and 
even  if  they  did,  a  week  or  two  of  delay  will  be  gladly 
acceded  to  by  the  expectant  Pauline,  to  meet  you  with 
such  credentials  in  your  hands." 

"  I  will  strive  to  think  with  you,  Alfred,"  said  the  dis* 
appointed  dragoon  officer ;  "  but  this  continued  absence, 
especially  unemployed,  is  difficult  to  endure.  Yet  there 
is  still  one  cheering  circumstance — ^you  will  now  be  able 
to  prosecute  your  suit.  Amy  Ward  knows  how  to  value 
a  true  soldier  and  a  worthy  man ;  she  will  not  fail  to  ac- 
cept the  flattering  distinction  of  your  choice." 

"  I  wish  my  heart  was  refreshed  with  the  same  con- 
fidence," was  the  response ;  "  but  its  fears  are  in  the  van, 
and  a  sad  troop  of  doubts,  surmises,  and  mistrusts  bring 
up  the  rear." 

"  Banish  them  all,  my  fiiend,"  exclaimed  Randolph  with 
energy;  "your  heart  should  be  sustained  by  a  worthier 
company  than  the  conscripts  you  have  named.  He  who 
could,  like  yourself,  enter  Paulus'  Hook  with  unshrinking 
neiTe,  ought  not  to  fear  to  approach  a  woman's  heart  ! " 
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The  two  friends  paased  that  evening  together.  Ran- 
dolph charged  Alfred  vith  a  lengthy  epistle  for  his  beloved 
Pauline,  humorously  stating  that  he,  like  men  generally 
who  had  suddenly  risen  to  eminence,  had  been  comp^ed 
to  subdue  his  ardent  social  feelings  to  the  expediencies  of 
State,  and  thus  sent  Captain  Horton  as  ambassador  before 
him  to  announce  his  advent ;  that  he  should  follow  when 
an  officer  of  equal  qualifications  could  be  chosen  to  per- 
form his  duties,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  a  daily  ride  be- 
tween Peekskill  and  head-quarters — '*  a  measured  distance 
of  four  miles  out  and  back." 

The  next  morning  Horton  commenced  his  march 
toward  the  Ramapo,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  he  reached  his  head-quarters.  A  quietude  reigned 
over  the  spot  congenial  to  Ids  feelings ;  he  felt  more 
happy  and  more  hopeful,  as  if  inspiration  was  in  the  very 
air.  The  subsequent  day  was  occupied  in  duties  incum- 
bent upon  an  officer  j  but,  these  discharged,  he  resolved 
tihat  his  earliest  visit  should  be  to  the  house  of  Squire 
Ward. 

Accordingly,  performing  his  toilet  with  unusual 
care,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  directed  his  way 
toward  the  Ward  homestead.  It  was  a  fine  Sep- 
tember morning ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  chasing 
with  its  fiery  beams  the  vapours  from  valley  and  moun- 
tain. It  was  a  wild,  beautiful,  and  peaceful  scene; 
and,  as  the  wisest  are  apt  to  court  some  cheering 
omen  as  a  great  event  approaches,  so  Alfred  Horton  ac- 
cepted this  smile  of  nature  as  flattering  to  his  mission. 
He  did  not  urge  his  horse ;  but  enjoyed  the  solitude,  at  a 
slow  pace,  doubtless,  like  a  conceited  lover,  drilling  him- 
self in  lessons  of  elocution  for  the  approaching  interview 
— as  if  such  a  heart  as  Amy  Ward's  was  to  be  stormed 
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and  captured  by  words  !  In  the  midst  of  his  reveries  he 
suddenly  espied  a  horseman  crossing  the  country  not  very 
distant  in  his  front.  The  rider  evidently  was  a  young 
person.  He  rode  a  good  horse,  but,  what  was  most 
astonishing,  he  wore  the  undress  of  a  British  officer! 
Alfred,  like  a  cautious  soldier,  drew  rein,  and  scanned  as 
much  of  the  country  as  was  unhidden  by  brush  and  wood, 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  an  unsupported  enemy 
would  not  venture  in  these  parts ;  but  nothing  met  his 
eye. 

The  resolution  of  the  captain  waa  soon  taken.  He 
determined  to  capture  the  officer,  and,  with  this  in- 
tention, he  moved  forward  at  a  brisker  pace,  con- 
cealing himself  and  horse  as  well  as  possible  beneath 
the  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.  He  thus  ap- 
proached almost  within  pistol-shot  of  the  adventurous 
Briton  ere  he  was  perceived.  The  horseman  then,  becom- 
ing alarmed,  put  spurs  to  his  spirited  horse,  and  dashed 
forward  at  its  utmost  speed.  Alfred,  though  annoyed, 
was  not  defeated.  He  was  on  the  stranger^s  trail  in  an 
instant,  and  a  most  exciting  chase  commenced.  Both 
had  good  horses ;  both  rode  well ;  but  the  flying  Briton 
was  by  far  the  lighter  weight,  and  to  a  spectator  this 
would  have  seemed  the  winning  feature  of  the  race.  The 
pace  became  terrific.  The  stranger  leaning  forward  al- 
most upon  his  fleet  horse's  neck,  used  neither  heel  or 
whip.  Alfred  was  less  forbearing.  He  kept  his  spurs 
close  to  his  courser's  sides.  Still  he  could  not  gain  an 
inch.  That  cool,  eflbrtless  stranger  maintained  his  dis- 
tance, and  yet  seemed  to  reserve  his  horse  for  greater 
speed.  Alfred  became  enraged  at  being  thus  quietly  de- 
fied by  a  mere  stripling,  and,  grasping  a  pistol  from  his 
holster,  shouted :— 
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"Halt!  orlwiUfiTO." 

The  wind,  which  blew  freshly  at  their  backs^  wafted 
this  message  to  the  flying  man ;  but  neither  by  word,  by 
gesture,  nor  by  increased  speed,  did  he  acknowledge  it. 
The  fiercer  passions  of  the  Continental  soldier  were  now 
being  aroused,  and  he  again  shouted  : — 

"  Death  or  surrender  !  Unless  you  rein  up  within  a 
minute,  I  will  fire  ! " 

Still  the  Briton  was  heedless  of  the  threat.  It  could 
not  be  that  he  courted  death,  in  making  this  desperate 
struggle  for  life.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  there  was  some 
good  reason  for  his  composure.  Alfred,  permitting  the 
allotted  minute  to  pass,  fired. 

"  That  will  overtake  you ! "  he  exclaimed. 

But  he  was  wrong.  The  British  saddle  was  still  filled, 
and  the  gallant  steed  did  not  relax  his  pace.  The  dis- 
comfited soldier  tlien  saw  on  what  the  fugitive  had 
depended — ^that  he  was  out  of  range.  Though  chagrined 
at  this  incident,  he  held  boldly  to  the  chase.  The  Briton 
gained  a  wood ;  but,  when  Captain  Horton  reached  it,  he 
found  that  this  cover  afforded  no  advantage,  for  but  a 
single  avenue  led  through  it,  down  which  both  galloped, 
imtil  they  emerged  upon  the  Ramapo. 

"  Ah !  I  see  his  object,"  thought  the  pursuer ;  "  he  is 
flying  to  the  cowboys,  and  I  trust  will  uncover  some  of 
their  secret  haunts.     The  chase  may  yet  end  in  victory." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  this  hope  when  the  stranger, 
turning  his  horse  sharply  down  a  deep,  narrow  ravine, 
dashed  on  with  undiminished  speed,  leaving  the  Ramapo 
in  his  rear.  Alfred  followed  at  the  same  reckless  pace, 
until  another  angle  brought  them  in  full  view  of  the 
gorge,  at  the  entrance  to  Old  Elsie's  abode.  But  on,  on, 
pursued  and  pursuer  fled,  when  another  turn  brought 
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them  upon  the  road  to  Mr.  Ward'H  house.  Thoughte  of 
Amy  revived  in  his  mind,  and  the  singular  coincidence 
that,  in  this  wild  chase,  he  should  be  guided  .  to  her  very 
door-step,  was  interpreted  most  encouragingly. 

"  We  shall  have  him  now  ! "  thought  the  Captain  exult- 
ingly,  "  but  he  will  be  Amy's  captive,  for  tliis  road  con- 
ducts directly  to  the  house,  where  Mr.  "Ward  has  ever 
three  or  four  stout  fellows,  who  will  not  permit  an 
English  uniform  to  escape  through  their  hands.'' 

But  another  surprise  !  The  stranger  put  his  horse  at  a 
fence,  cleared  it,  dashed  through  the  orchard  it  enclosed 
leaped  out  of  it  as  readily  as  he  had  passed  in,  and  disap. 
peared  from  view  !  Alfred  attempted  to  follow ;  but  his 
horse  refused  the  leap,  and  he  I'ode  forward  to  the  house, 
there  to  encounter  Mr.  Ward,  who  received  him  most 
heartily.  On  being  hastily  informed  of  the  circumstance 
that  had  just  occurred,  he  directed  the  most  diligent 
search  to  be  made ;  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  neither  horse 
nor  rider  had  been  seen  ! 

The  simple  kindness  of  the  Wards,  however,  lessened 
the  burden  of  his  chagrin.  Amy  soon  appeared.  She 
met  Alfred  with  a  smile,  the  sweetest  he  had  seen  lighten 
a  human  face,  as  it  seemed  to  him. 

"  Welcome,  welcome.  Captain  Horton  !"  she  exclaimed 
"  I  could  not  anticipate  such  joy  as  this.  We  have  heard 
of  your  fame,  and  were  fearful  that  that  would  give  you  a 
distaste  for  such  a  poor,  dull  locality  as  ours ;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  are  only  upon  a  flying  visit,  and  we  are  highly 
flattered  that  you  should  be  so  thoughtful  as  to  call  on  us." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  not  the  bird  of  passage  that  you  sup 
pose,"  replied  Alfred,  "for  I  am  stationed  with  my  regi 
ment  beyond  the— the — " 

"  The  gorge.  Captain  Horton,"  interposed  Amy.    "  You 
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hesitate  to  name  that  spot,  fearing  to  revive  in  my  heart 
feelings  of  a  painful  nature.  It  does  so ;  nevertheless  it 
can  never  be  forgotten,  and  this  brings  me  to  a  subject  on 
which  I  was  too  sick  to  speak  when  we  parted.  It  is 
that  of  the  death  from  which  you  rescued  me.'* 

"  Pardon  me,"  interposed  Alfred ;  "  the  subject  must 
be  painful  to  you ;  pray,  then,  do  not  mention  it." 

"It  must  be  as  you  will,"  replied  Amy;  "but  the 
gi-atitude  I  owe  to  you  will  ever  be  the  ruling  sentiment 
of  my  heart." 

This  expression,  pronounced  with  pathos,  was  followed 
by  silence.  Alfred  was  mucb  affected ;  and,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward, 
might  have  been  moved  to  give  utterance  to  his  emotions. 
At  length  Amy  broke  the  spell,  by  saying  : — 

*•'  I  trust  you  intend  to  remain  the  day  with  us  1 " 

"  I  promised  myself  that  pleasure,"  replied  Alfred. 

"  Then  we  are  honoured,"  said  Amy ;  "  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  your  entertainment,  perhaps  you  will 
accompany  me  to  the  orchard,  where  several  of  our  people 
are  gathering  fruit." 

The  captive  Captain  of  course  consented,  and  thither 
they  repaired.  This  was  the  place  into  which  the  fugitive 
had  leaped  and  secured  his  retreat.  Horton  was  examin- 
ing the  spot  of  the  passage,  when  Amy,  who  had  been 
issuing  a  few  directions  in  reference  to  certain  fruits,  joined 
him. 

"I  was  examining  the  fence,"  said  Alfred,  as. if  in 
explanation  of  his  minute  observations ;  "  I  saw  it  leaped 
to>day  by  a  horseman,  and  am  not  now  astonished  that 
my  horse  refused  to  follow.  I  think  he  acted  with  far 
more  sagacity  than  his  rider.  You  sure  not  aware  of  mjr 
adventure  ?" 
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Alfred  then  related  the  circumstance  of  his  morning 
ride,  which  ended  in  the  leap  into  the  orchard.  Amy 
listened  with  attention,  and  seriously  observed : — 

'*  And  if  you  had  shot  that  young  man,  who  seems  to 
have  been  guilty  of  no  greater  offence  than  the  wearing  of 
an  English  coat — ^which,  perhaps,  in  the  present  dearth 
of  broadcloth,  is  adopted  by  more  American  officerH  than 
he — ^would  you  have  justified  the  act  ? " 

"  If  I  had  shot  him,  I  should  repent  it  now,"  replied 
Alfred.  "  The  pistol  was  fired  in  the  exasperation  of  the 
moment.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  is  an  Englishman^ 
for  he  first  made  for  the  Eamapo,  in  the  hope  no  doubt  of 
finding  succour  there ;  but,  being  disappointed,  he  dashed 
down  the  ravine  to  the  gorge,  then  out  by  the  road  up  to 
this  spot,  as  if  he  perfectly  knew  every  inch  of  the  way. 
None  but  an  enemy  who  had  purposely  studied  the  route 
could  have  passed  over  the  ground  so  safely." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  adopt  any  measures  for  the  detection 
of  this  reputed  officer  1"  asked  the  lady, 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  said  Alfred ; "  I  think  I  must  patrol 
these  parts,  and  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  some  of  the 
hiding-places  of  these  cowboys,  with  whom  I  have  little 
doubt  he  is  in  league ;  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  some  emissary 
of  Clinton,  prowling  around  here  for  no  good  purpose." 

The  subject  was  then  dismissed.  Captain  Horton  was 
in  ecstacies.  Never  before  had  he  seen  so  much  of  Miss 
Ward,  and  the  lady's  association  served  to  fan  the  flame 
in  his  bosom.  He  was  flattered  and  encouraged,  too,  by 
her  kind  attention,  which  gave  such  buoyancy  to  his  hopes 
that,  as  evening  approached,  he  sought  an  opportunity  to 
disclose  the  real  object  of  his  visit.  This  was  not  difficult, 
for  Amy  walked  and  conversed  with  him  with  the  un- 
reserved confidence  of  a  sister,  so  tha^  when  they  had 
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strolled^  after  dinner,  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where 
stood  a  rude  summer-house,  roofed  with  the  climbing  wood- 
bine, they  entered  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  fragrance. 

"This  is  delicious?"  said  Alfred,  in  rapture;  "you 
have  bestowed  great  taste  and  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  gardens."  His  thoughts  were  not  upon  the 
garden,  though  he  spoke  of  it.  The  hour  of  departure 
was  approaching;  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  near.  A  word 
might  plunge  him  in  despair,  or  raise  him  to  the  heaven 
of  acceptance.  He  trembled  at  the  power  of  woman  over 
the  destinies  of  man. 

"  If  what  I  now  feel  be  the  sufferings  of  doubt,"  he 
thought,  "  what  must  be  the  torments  of  rejection  ? " 

The  disturbed  state  of  his  mind  began  to  display  itself 
upon  his  face.  There  was  a  visible  uneasiness  upon  the 
part  of  Amy,  who  at  once  suggested  a  return  to  the  house. 
Alfred  could  no  longer  restrain  the  passion  of  his  heart. 
He  commenced : — 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  before  we  separate,  Miss 
Ward." 

Amy  became  greatly  agitated,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
end  the  interview,  as  if  determined  to  await  the  sequel. 

"  My  return  to  my  present  camp,"  continued  Alfred, 
"  has  been  permitted  at  my  own  desire.  I  had  but  one 
object — a  powerful  one;  and  I  quitted  my  tent  this  morn- 
ing firmly  resolved  upon  its  prosecution.  The  avowal  of 
my  love  for  you  must  be  delayed  no  longer.  I  cannot 
return  with  the  burden  of  its  unavowed  strength  on  my 
mind,  although  without  your  acceptance  of  it  I  shall  be 
oppressed  by  despair  when  I  seek  relief.  I  confess  that  I 
love  you  truly,  and  I  ask  your  love  in  return." 

"  You  are  more  than  worthy  of  it !  You  have  all  it 
is  in  my  power  to. give !"  cried  Amy,  while  her  face  was 
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concealed  by  her  hands,  from  which  copious  tears  of 
agony  were  falling.  "  I  owe  you  everything — alas  that 
I  can  only  bestow  upon  you  gratitude — sisterly  affection 
— friendship  !" 

"Gratitude!"  repeated  Alfred,  in  dismay;  "sisterly 
adection  !  Wherefore  not  love — such  love  as  I  oiler 
thee?" 

"  I  have  at  my  command  no  love  such  as  you  claim," 
said  Amy,  sobbing  convulsively. 

"  You  love  another  1"  exclaimed  the  desperate  lover. 
"It  is  true —I  do  love  another  truly,  if  not  wisely,' 
said  Amy,  in  words  scarcely  intelligible  from  her  sobs  ; 
"  but  I  am  no  more  fortunate  than  you — ^he  loves  me  not, 
and  I  am  most  wretched  indeed." 

Alfred  staggered  to  the  door  of  the  arbour ;  this  sudden 
eclipse  of  his  hopes  left  him  for  the  moment  powerless. 
Agony,  deep,  intense,  was  stamped  upon  every  line  of  his 
pallid  face.  He  felt  around  for  support,  as  one  seeking 
for  a  helping  hand,  and  at  last  cast  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  green  sward.  How  long  he  lay  there  he  did 
not  know.  He  awoke  to  fall  consciousness  to  find  it 
dark  and  himself  alone.  He  heard  voices,  and  the  old 
people  soon  appeared  with  a  light.  They  were  in  search 
of  him,  and  began  to  inundate  him  with  innumerable 
questions,  but,  fortunately,  with  an  indisposition  to  await 
any  reply.  He  learned,  however,  that  an  hour  before, 
Amy  had  sought  her  room  in  a  very  distressed  condition, 
and  had  since  been  in  violent  hysterics. .  She  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  direct  her  mother  to  seek  Alfred  in 
the  summer-house. 

He  determined  to  quit  the  house  at  once.  It  was  late ; 
the  night  was  dark ;  even  the  stars  were  hidden  by  the 
mist,  and  the  roads  were  obscure  and  dangerous.     In  vain 
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the  axudous  parents  enumerated  the  terror  of  a  ride  by 
night  back  to  camp.  They  spoke  of  Elsie  and  her. 
imps,  of  Claudie  and  hin  fierce  men,  who  vere  said  to 
occupy  the  vaults  of  the  eai-th  for  many  miles ;  of  cow- 
boys, skinners,  and  other  desperate  creatures  coeval  with 
the  time.  The  resolution  of  Alfi-ed  was  unshaken.  He 
was  at  least  as  desperate  as  they,  and  mounting  his  horse, 
reluctantly  unstabled  by  the  hospitable  Squire,  he  plunged 
into  darkness  and  solitude. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    DBAOOON'S    OATH. 

The  ride  of  Captain  Horton  from  the  Wards*  to  his 
camp  was  desperate  enough.  His  horse,  refreshed  from 
the  mpming^s  chase,  was  as  reckless  as  his  master.  Alfred 
passed  the  gorge  without  a  feeling ;  no  one  disputed  his 
mad .  race,  and  his  gallant  charger,  covered  with  foam, 
ere  long  rushed  into  the  slumbering  camp.  Horton 
i*esponded  to  the  challenge  of  the  sentinels,  and  then, 
throwing  the  animaFs  rein  to  his  attendant,  he  entered 
his  tent,  cast  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  there  writhed 
beneath  his  pangs  until  the  morning. 

"  Where  can  her  heart  have  travelled  1 "  he  exclaimed 
to  himself.  ''Is  it  toward  that  Englishman  whom  I 
chased?  It  is  not  impossible  !  When  she  spoke  of  him 
in  the  orchard,  she  seemed  more  deeply  interested  than 
her  words  expressed.  There  was  great  solicitude  in  her 
manner.  It  is  he  !  That  stripling  and  enemy  has  won 
her  love,  while  I  have  her  gratitude !  She  gave  hira 
refuge,  too,  for  he  never  could  have  escaped  without  some 
such  complicity.  He  could  not  have  escaped  so  com- 
pletely,  had  I  properly  sotight  him.     But  even  his  detec- 
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tiou  would  not  have  promoted  my  suit.  Oh,  I,  niotefe 
unhappy !  How  I  hate  the  seclusion  of  this  camp. 
What  is  this  ? "  he  continued,  casting  his  eyes  upon  a 
letter  on  the  table.  ^^It  is  Bandolph's  letter  to  Miss 
Woodfall !  Poor  anxious  girl ;  it  shall  be  delivered.  I 
will  not  neglect  the  happiness  of  my  friends  in  my  own 
deep  sorrows.  Ah,  Randolph,  I  have  lived  to  disprove 
that  illusion  of  yours  ! " 

Mindful  of  his  duty  to  Pauline,  he  mounted  early  the 
next  morning  and  rode  to  Mr.  WoodfalFs.  The  house 
seemed  neglected ;  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed, 
an  unusual  circumstance  in  such  fine  weather,  which  made 
him  apprehend  that  the  chief  object  of  his  visit  must  be 
absents  The  female  who  responded  to  his  summons  at 
the  door,  recognizing  him,  ushered  him  into  the  reception, 
room.  Her  countenance  was  sombre,  and  so  was 
that  of  the  man  who  took  his  horse.  He  feared  that 
some  calamity  had  changed  the  aspect  of  both  house  and 
inmates.  The  servant  returned  with  a  desire  that  Captain 
Hoi-ton  would  proceed  to  Mr.  Woodfall's  room ;  as  that 
gentleman  was  too  ill  to  remove  from  it.  He  proceeded 
to  the  apartment.  Upon  a  couch  in  the  darkest  comer 
reclined  the  old  man. 

"Cg^ptain  Horton,"  said  Mr.  Woodfiill.  "You  are 
welcome  to  this  miserable  home.  I  am  now  the  only 
inmate  of  the  family— Pauline  is  gone  !  ** 

"  Miss  Woodfall  gone !"  exclaimed  Alfred,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Stolen!  abducted!"  said  the  broken-hearted  father. 
"  My  energy  is  gone — my  heart  is  broken — ^^ 

*'Sir,"  interposed  Alfred,  grasping  the  parent's  hand, 
"relate  to  me  the  particulars  of  this  terrible  event. 
Make  everything  known.     I   am    here  with  my  men, 
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every  one  of  whom  will  volunteer  for  the  service.  Cheer 
up,  sir ;  think  not  of  the  past,  but  of  the  future.  Beveal 
all  to  me,  and  then  we  will  ^ict ! " 

The  old  man's  grasp  tightened  upon  the  hand  of  Alfred, 
while  tears  flowed  down  his  furrowed  cheek.  He 
regained  his  composure  remarkably,  and  then  gave 
Alfred  a  very  clear  account  of  all  the  known  cii'cum- 
stances  of  the  abduction.  It  was  a  painful  event,  truly, 
foi:  alL  After  thinking  profoundly  upon  the  matter, 
Horton  enjoined  the  most  scrupulous  secrecy,  and 
promising  early  attention  to  the  case,  hastened  back  to 
the  camp.     Once  there,  he  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

"Randolph,  my  Friend, — Calamity  has  fallen  upon 
the  family  of  Pauline — calamity  such  as  requires  your 
presence  to  repair,  if,  indeed,  it  be  capable  of  adjustment. 
There  is  something  to  avenge,  which  may  require  your 
troopers  as  well  as  your  own  sword.  I  write  in  urgency, 
and  you  cannot  reach  here  too  soon  for  the  necessity  of 
the  occasion. 

"  Misfortune  has  visited  me  also.  I  should  have  grown 
frantic  beneath  her  discipline,  had  not  my  energy  been 
needed  in  your  behalf,  I  have  seen  Amy ;  I  asked  her 
love.  It  was  refused.  She  loves  another,  and  gives  me 
her  sisterly  aflection  as  all  that  is  at  her  disposal. 

"  Alfred  Horton.*' 

A  messenger  was  sent  with  this  letter  to  Captain 
Murray.  Poor  Alfred  wrote  lightly  of  the  sorrows 
which  pressed  upon  his  own  heart;  but  took  no  such 
liberty  with  the  disaster  of  his  friend.  With  rapidity 
unexpected  the  messenger  returned.  He  bore  the  followr 
ing  letter : — 

"  Alfred,  my  Friend, — The  terror  of  calamity  to  my 
Pauline  gives  wings   to  haste.     You  do  not  state  the 
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nature  or  degi*ee  of  the  disaster  to  her  family;  but 
beneath  a  veil  of  mysterious  words  you  leave  me  room 
to  fear  that  something  personal  to  Pauline  has  occurred ; 
but  I  regard  it  as  an  inadvertence,  caused  by  your  great 
sorrow.  The  day  you  receive  this  I  will  be  beside  my 
Pauline,  for,  before  your  letter  reached  me,  I  had  been 
ordered  on  the  march. 

"About  Amy  Ward :  I  feel  almost  to  doubt,  even 
against  your  unfortunate  conviction,  for  I  cannot  imagine 
that  she  can  love  another  at  the  painful  expense  of  de- 
clining you. 

^'  I  enclose  a  line  to  Pauline.  It  will  sustain  her  till 
I  come.  "  Randolph  Mxjeray." 

Horton  sighed  deeply  as  he  read  this  letter. 

"  He  is  still  unprepared  for  this  terrible  event,"  he  said, 
"  I  hoped  he  would  have  put  another  construction  upon 
ray  words ;  but  I  scarcely  know  what  I  wrote,  my  mind 
is  so  unfit  for  any  subject  but  my  own  feelings  and  little 
sorrows — ^little  compared  with  his.  I  will  ride  to  the  old 
camp,  where  he  will  doubtless  take  up  his  quarters,  that 
he  may  have  some  intimation  of  the  extent  of  this  mis- 
fortune before  he  reaches  Mr.  Ward's  house." 

Captain  Horton,  reaching  the  old  quarters,  found  that 
the  troop  had  arrived.  Randolph  already  was  in  the 
saddle,  and  about  to  start  for  Pauline's  residence.  The 
friends  rejoiced  to  meet. 

"  Will  you  extend  your  ride  and  join  me  1 "  asked 
Randolph.  "  I  need  not  tell  you  whither  I  am  bound, 
nor  that  I  shall  give  full  liberty  to  Malvern  to  travel  at 
his  utmost  speed." 

"I  will  accompany  you,  Randolph,"  replied  Alfred. 
"  I  have  something  to  communicate,  of  a  magnitude  you 
are  scarcely  prepared  to  hear." 
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*'  Not  Pauline— not  Pauline,  personally  ?  You  wrote, 
*  the  family  J  "  said  Bandolph,  much  agitated. 

"  To  Pauline,  personally,"  replied  Alfred,  aware  that 
he  must,  sooner  or  later,  divulge  the  frightful  truth. 

Randolph's  face  grew  ghastly  pale,  and  the  bridle-rein 
fell  from  his  hand.  Placing  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  fiiend  as  he  rode  beside  him,  he  said  : — 

"  Tell  me,  Alfred,  is  Pauline  dead  ?  I  can  bear  it  now." 

"  She  lives,  Randolph  ;  but  she  has  been  abducted  1" 

"  Abducted  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  increased  agony.  "  My 
lovely  Pauline  fallen  into  an  enemy's  hand  ?  It  is  worse 
than  death.     Is  it  known  by  whom  she  was  seized  ?' 

Captain  Horton  related  at  length  all  that  he  had 
learned,  as  well  a&  his  adventure  with  the  British  officer, 
-who,  he  suspected,  was  a  confederate  with  Claudie  in  the 
outrage. 

Randolph  listened  calmly  to  this  resital ;  but  it  was  the 
calmness  of  desperation.  He  would  not  trust  his  voice  ; 
but  resuming  his  bridle,  the  Mends  increased  their  pace 
and  soon  reached  the  residence  of  Mr.  WoodfaJl.  The 
health  of  that  gentleman  had  improved  after  Horton's 
visit.  When  Randolph,  however,  entered  the  room,  the 
father  was  again  quite  unmanned,  and  wept  convulsively. 

"  Oh,  Randolph,  whom  poor  Pauline  loved  beyond  her- 
self," he  said,  at  length,  "  your  presence  gives  me  assur- 
ance that  I  shall  again  see  my  daughter.  My  feeble  hands 
are  almost  useless,  but  such  as  they  are  you  may  command 
them.  I  am  weak  and  unfit  to  guide,  but  ready  to 
follow  even  into  death's  door." 

"  My  worthy  sir,  I  pity  your  sufferings,  although  my 
own  are  above  expression,"  said  Randolph.  "  I  will  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  man.  The  villains  shall  feel  my 
venj^cance  be  assured  :  but  \vlicther  we  shall  ever  behold 
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Pauline  again  ia  a  matter  of  doubt.  There  is  an  innate 
virtue  in  her  heart  that  forbids  her  to  survive  dishonour, 
30  that,  if  ever  I  restore  her  to  your  arms,  you  may  re- 
ceive her  as  the  same  Pauline  that  you  lost.  Now  I  must 
visit  the  garden,  view  the  last  spot  on  which  Pauline 
trod,  and  then  I  will  pursue  those  wolves  with  the  re- 
morseless feelings  of  the  tiger  berefb  of  its  young." 

Bandolph  entered  the  garden,  walked  beside  the  fence 
described  to  him  as  that  over  which  the  British  officer  had 
conversed  with  Pauline,  and  then  proceeded  toward  the 
upland  wood.  He  passed  with  a  sigh  what  to  him  were 
sacred  spots.  Then  he  plunged  into  the  wood,  and  rushed 
beneath  the  trees  that  had  sheltered  the  wretches  who  had 
committed  the  base  crime.  Every  place  was  carefully 
examiued,  but  not  a  trace  remained  to  indicate  the  course 
pursued  in  the  flight.  Like  a  foiled  lion,  he  came  forth 
from  the  wood,  and  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees 
before  that  chair  where  he  had  first  whispered  love  in 
Pauline's  ear,  and  listened  in  boundless  joy  to  her  coy 
response,  he  clasped  his  hands  as  he  cried  : — 

**  Hear  me,  O  Heaven !  I  swear,  by  my  honour,  by 
my  love,  by  my  hopes  of  peace,  to  pursue  the  authors  of 
this  crime  to  the  death,  and  to  cease  not  until  they  be 
blotted  from  existence.  I  swear  it  by  my  sword  and  my 
right  hand  !" 

When  Randolph  was  about  to  rise,  he  perceived  that 
Alfred  Horton  knelt  beside  him.  They  rose  together  and 
walked  toward  the  house,  but  neither  of  them  could  utter 
a  syllable. 

"  Alfred,*'  said  Randolph,  when  they  had  rested  a  few 
minutes  ia  the  house,  "  I  have  two  visits  to  make ;  one  to 
Elsie  Turner  and  the  other  to  Amy  Ward.  Elsie  is  wise  in 
"le  doings  of  the  district.     She  can  afford  me  information 
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if  she  will ;  if  not,  I  -will  drive  her  like  an  enemy 
from  the  retreat  she  holds  upon  no  right  save  that  of 
tenantry.  Amy  may,  in  the  moment  of  her  woman's 
vengeance,  when  I  relate  to  her  the  wrongs  of  Pauline 
by  the  violence  of  this  Briton,  punish  his  perfidy  to  her 
by  some  disclosure.  But,  Alfred,  I  will  be  gentle  with 
her;  fear  me  not."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  he 
continued :  "  I  cannot  revisit  you  before  the  morning, 
Alfred  will  remain  with  you  another  hour,  and  in  the 
evening  will  meet  me  at  my  camp.  Be  confident  that  I 
will  imravel  this  mystery.  If  I  cannot  regain  Pauline, 
I  am  no  less  prepared  than  you  to  die." 

He  rode  rapidly  to  the  retreat  of  Elsie.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  means  of  entrance ;  but  he  remembered 
the  channel  through  which  the  water  ran,  and  resolved 
to  follow  that.  Approaching  the  gorge,  he  perceived 
Goblin,  and,  leaping  from  his  horse,  seized  the  dwarf 
and  desired  him  to  lead  the  way  to  Elsie.  The  poor 
creature  pointed  up  the  water-course.  Randolph  insisted 
upon  being  personally  guided,  and  was  conducted  up  the 
dark  channel,  and  debouched  into  the  singular  basin  of 
hills  which  Amy  had  once  visited.  Seeing  the  hut,  he  at 
once  strode  toward  it.  The  door  was  open.  Inside  sat 
a  gaunt,  aged  woman,  who  regarded  Bandolph  with  a  look 
of  the  most  inefi[able  composure. 

"  ypu  are  Elsie  Turner,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Randolph. 

"  I  am,  Randolph  Murray,"  replied  the  old  woman, 

"  You  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  everything 
that  occurs  1 "  said  Randolph,  endeavouring  to  conceal  hiB 
Itstojiishment  at  her  unperturbed  coolness;  "  little  escapes 
you  which  transpires  within  this  district.  Your  means  of 
information  appear  to  be  fruitful." 

Randolph  paused  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  words ;  but 
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the  8hi*ewd  Eluie  did  not  speak ;  she  sat  silently  gazing  in 
his  eyes.     He  resumed: — 

"  An  outrage  han  been  perpetrated — " 

"  I  know  it,  Randolph  Murray ;  I  know  all  about  it," 
interposed  the  old  crone;  ''I  know,  too,  that  you  are 
come  to  heap  the  consequences  upon  the  head  of  poor, 
helpless  Elsie.  If  you  want  her  life,  it  is  an  aged  one ;  if 
you  desire  her  possessions,  they  are  scarcely  worth  the 
holding;  if  you  seek  her  art,  it  dies  with  her.  All  these 
I  have  ceased  to  value,  and  your  violence  will  be  unfelt  by 
me.'' 

*'  Elsie,  my  passions  are  fierce,  for  a  great  wrong  is  to 
be  avenged.  A  crime  against  humanity  and  innocence 
has  been  perpetrated,  which  I  were  base  indeed  did  I  not 
resent.  I  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  which  is  just,  and 
must  be  executed.     Will  you- guide  me  on  my  path  1" 

'*  I  cannot,  Bandolph  Murray,"  replied  Elsie,  calmly. 

'<  Is  not  a  British  officer  the  chief  instigator  of  this 
crime?" 

"  No  doubt,  you're  well  instructed  in  that  matter." 

"  Is  not  Claudie  another  of  the  miscreants  V* 

"  •  Have  a  care  how  you  speak  ill  of  Claudie,  if  you 
would  see  to-morrow's  sun,'  is  a  correct  saying  of  the 
country  here,"  exclaimed  Elsie,  with  energy. 

"  Elsie,"  continued  Bandolph,  perceiving  by  her  answer 
that  she  was  Claudie's  friend,  and  doubtless  one  of  his 
coadjutors,  "  does  Pauline  "Woodfell  live  ? " 

<'  She  lives,  and  is  uninjured  in  body  and  in  honour," 
replied  Elsie. 

"  (Jod  be  thanked  for  that  1 "  he  ejaculated,  with  un- 
disguised fervour.  "  If  she  be  thus  safe  and  unhilrmed, 
it  shall  go  less  bloodily  for  the  Briton  and  the  traitor 
Claudie.     Farewell !  I  will  now  seek  Amy  Ward,  whom 
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I  suspect  of  having  a  greater  knowledge  of  this  mysterious 
stranger  than  either  you  or  I." 

"Amy  Ward!"  exclaimed  Elsie.  "Then  speak  her 
kindly,  Kandolph ;  address  her  in  the  words  of  love,  for 
she  is  so  powerful  with  this  British  officer,  that  she  could 
procure  the  restoration  of  Pauline." 

Eandolph  looked  around  to  confer  some  recompense 
upon  Goblin ;  but  the  pigmy  had  disappeared  from  view. 
He  returned  through  the  gloomy  gorge,  and,  leaping  upon 
his  horse,  rode  toward  Squire  Ward's  residence.  He  was 
welcomed  by  the  family.  The  sweetest  of  smiles  rested 
upon  Amy's  £Eice,  but  she  was  pale,  nervous,  excited^  A 
fire  gleamed  in  her  eyes  which  Murray  never  before  had 
observed.  It  startled  and  pained  him.  The  two  young 
persons  were  soon  alone,  and  sauntered  into  the  orchard. 

"  Miss  Ward,"  he  commtnced,  "  have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  a  horseman  who  dresses  himself  in  the  costume  of 
a  British  officer,  and  rides  much  in  your  vicinity  ? " 

Amy  did  not  reply ;  but  Randolph  perceived  that  her 
hand  trembled,  her  bosom  was  convulsed,  and  her  lips 
became  coloumess.     Murray  resumed  the  subject : — 

"He  is  unfit  for  aught  but  guilty  association.  He 
has  abducted  a  daughter  from  her  father,  whose  sorrow 
has  nearly  borne  him  to  the  grave;  and  by  the  same 
infamy  he  has  deprived  a  faithful  suitor  of  the  dearest  tio 
he  had  to  life." 

Amy  still  said  nothing ;  but  she  could  not  conceal  her 
agitation.     Kandolph  proceeded — 

"But  retribution  approaches.  Pauline  will  not  he 
unavenged.  I  have  sworn  an  oath,  and  Alfred  Horton 
knelt  with  me  at  the  shrine  where  I  first  unveiled  to 
her  my  love,  that  I  would  pursue  the  villains  to  a  bloody 
atonement.     I  swore  by  my  right  hand — " 
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^  "Hold,  hold,  in  mevcy  !"  screamed  Amy,  grasping 
the  arm  of  Randolph,  "  you  know  not  what  you  eay^  nor 
of  whom  you  speak  I  Eecall  that  fearful  oath,  for  there 
is  a  relation  between  that  officer  and  me  that  cannot  be 
aevered." 

"  My  oath  is  uttered !  It  has  ascended  there  !"  ex- 
claimed Randolph,  with  terrible  energy,  pointing  upward. 

'*  Hear  me.  Captain  Murray,"  exclaimed  Amy,  rising,  and 
resting  for  support  against  a  tree,  "before  your  rage  drives 
reason  entir^y  from  my  mind.  I  know  this  horseman, 
and  you  know  him  too.  I  have  heard  him  speak. of 
you  with  affection,  and>  speaking  from  my  own  judg- 
ment, I  believe  in  my  heart  that  it  was  more  in  the 
spirit  of  solicitude  than  crime  that  this  person  hap  acted." 

"I  would  consicler,"  replied  Randolph,  contemptu- 
ously, "  a  lady's  character  compromised  by  such  subterfuge 
in  defence  of  villany,  was  the  speaker  other  than  Miss 
"Ward.  As  it  is,  I  will  attribute  your  conduct  to  the 
natural  desire  of  a  woman  who  is  blind  to  shield  one 
who  must  be  her  lover.  But  you  are  weak ;  permit  me 
to  assist  you  to  the  house.** 

Amy  leaned  upon  his  arm,  silent,  trembling,  ago- 
nized. As  they  approached  the  door,  she  asked,  in  a 
voice  that  exhibited  the  depth  of  her  interest,  and  of 
her  agony : — 

"  Captain  Murray,  what  will  be  your  next  step  V 

"To-morrow;"  replied  Randolph,  "I  shall  be  in  the 
caverns  of  the  Ramapo,  for  there,  I  believe,  the  monster 
reposes  with  his  prisoner.  He  would  not  leave  Claudie*s 
fatness  for  fear  of  arrest,  and  there  I  shall,  doubtless, 
find  him." 

Randolph  took  his  leave.  Before  he  was  out  of  view, 
the  strange  horseman  was  seen  flying  towards  the  Ramapo  J 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  STOKMING  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

Randolph's  respect  for  Amy  Ward  was  greatly  shaken 
by  this  last  interview.  He  could  not  understand  her 
relations  with  the  Briton ;  but  he  felt  that  she  was  com- 
promised in  patriotism  if  not  in  honour  by  them.  Reach- 
ing camp,  he  related  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  hours 
to  Alfred,  who  had  awaited  his  return.  The  two  friends 
did  not  essay  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  but  proceeded  at 
once  to  arrange  for  their  morrow's  work  of  invasion. 
Randolph  at  length  thus  ordered : — 

"  At  dawn,  march  toward  the  Ramapo.  I  wiU  proceed 
by  the  gorge,  and  we  will  form  a  junction  at  the  end  of  the 
ravine.  Disperse  your  men  well  upon  the  plain.  Seize 
every  stranger,  and  enlist  every  inhabitant  who  will  lend 
his  assistance,  for  we  must  destroy  the  infamous  gang 
that  lurks  in  that  i-avine.  Induce  Mr.  Woodfall  to  ride 
with  you,  his  presence  will  greatly  excite  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  his  behalf." 

Randolph,  fully  convinced  that  Claudie  was  concerned 
in  the  abduction  of  Pauline,  and  that  he  directly  or  in- 
directly still  had  her  in  his  power,  resolved  to  march 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Ramapo,  to  search  it, 
yard  by  yard,  that  he  might  penetrate  its  most  secret 
shelters,  hoping  to  discover  the  haunts  of  the  brigands, 
or  to  capture  one  or  more  of  the  villains,  and  force  them, 
by  the  promise  of  pardon,  to  divulge  the  hiding-place  of 
their  chief. 

The  morning  opened  bright  and  cheerful.  The  men 
were  early  in  the  saddle,  and  the  march  commenced.  As 
he  approached  the  gorge,  Randolph  discerned  Goblin 
speeding   toward    the    entrance.      The    leader   at    once 
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dashed  forward  and  soon  held  Elsie's  messenger  prisoner. 
Murray  at  once  resolved  to  make  the  boj  his  pilot* 

"  Goblin,    do     you    know    where     Claiidie   is    this 
morning]" 

The  affrighted  lad  nodded  his  head  in  assent. 

"  Can  you  guide  me  to  his  quarters  ?  " 
-   At  this  moment  all  attention  was  rivetted  upon  another 
object.     Upon  a  point  of  rock  high  above  the  gorge  stood 
in  full  relief  a  female  figure.     Her  arms  were  imcovered, 
her  head  was  bare,  and  her  white  hair  floated  in  the  breeze. 

"  Kandolph  Murray ! "  Her  voice  rung  out  clear  and 
strong.  *^  Thou  seekest  Claudie  !  He  is  in  his  den.  Pauline 
is  there.  I  demanded  her  release,  that  thou  mightest 
have  thine  own.  He  has  refused,  and  thou  shalt  have 
justice.  Goblin  whall  conduct  thee  to  the  chambers  of  the 
moimtains." 

She  disappeared,  and  MuiTay  turned  to  the  boy  for  the 
promised  guidance,  who  at  once  led  off  toward  the  Ramapo. 
Keeping  well  up  in  the  hills,  soon  the  dragoons  met 
Captain  Horton's  infantry  at  the  place  assigned.  Mr. 
"Woodfall  was  with  them.  Kandolph,  in  a  few  words, 
related  the  incidents  of  the  road,  and  the  friends  made 
preparations  for  decisive  steps.  It  was  inferred  that  Claudie 
must  have  several  avenues  of  escape,  therefore  the  cavaliy 
were  thrown  out  to  watch  events,  while  to  Alfred  and 
his  men  was  deputed  the  honour  of  penetrating  the  cave. 
.  Meanwhile  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  beneath 
the  earth.  Elsie  had  visited  the  brigand's  lair,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  Pauline*s  release,  to  save  blood- 
shed and  prevent  the  troopers  from  penetrating  into  the 
moimtain  fastnesses,  ^ut  the  chief  was  not  a  man  to 
yield  in  the  face  of  danger.  He  counted  upon  his  own 
strength,  and  the  secret  caverns  of  the  hills,  to  put  ai 
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defiance  even  the  indomitable  Captain  Murray.  He 
refused  Elsie's  demands,  and  somewhat  peremptorily  bid 
her  away.  She  left  with  a  threat  half  muttered  on  her 
lips.  Scarcely  had  she  gone  when  Olaudie's  scouts 
arrived  with  intelligence  that  two  parties  of  soldiers  were 
approaching  the  Bamapo  from  different  directions,  one 
of  them  being  mounted.  Soon  others  reached  the  cavern 
with  information  yet  more  startling,  that  the  dwarf, 
Goblin,  was  with  the  horsemen  as  pilot ! 

"What  punishment  does  our  bi-otherhood^ award  to 
one  who  discloses  the  secret  of  our  cavern  ]  " 

"  Death  !  '*  shouted  the  infuriated  men. 

"  Then  if  Croblin  and  Elsie  are  false,  let  death  be  their 
portion,  to  be  dealt  by  the  first  of  the  brotherhood  that 
may  meet  them  !'* 

They  had  scarcely  growled  their  terrible  assent,  when 
the  report  of  firearms  was  heard  from  a  distant  gallery, 
and  Claudie  exclaimed  : — 

"  Ha  !  they  have  entered,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gallery  I  had  intended  for  our  escape.  Stand  by  me,  my 
braves,  and  we  will  beat  them  out.  Up  the  gallery, 
scoundrels  I  Be  cool,  fire  low,  and  keep  well  in  the 
hollows  of  the  walls.  Ha  !  that  was  a  deafening  volley  ! 
Reply,  boys,  quickly,  and  then  to  your  holes.  More 
harmony  in  the  distance  !  Do  you  hear  it  1  They  are 
getting  it,  my  brave  lads,  and  seem  retreating  !" 

Goblin  had  faithfully  led  the  way  to  the  entrance ;  but| 
knowing  the  one  used  by  Claudie  was  strongly  guarded,  he 
pointed  out  another  which  he  had  long  before  discovered. 
Alfred  boldly  entered  with  his  men,  and  hoped  to  take 
the  scoundrels  at  a  disadvantage,  but  he  found  the  enemy 
prepai'ed.  A  furious  discharge  of  musketry  ensued,  whick 
occasioned  such  loss  to  the  assailants,  without  inflicting 
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any  perceptible  injary  upon  their  adversaries,  tliat 
Captain  Horton  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  and  consult 
with  Bandolph. 

The  two  officers  discussed  the  feasibility  of  sereral 
plans,  and  had  decided  upon  a  second  attempt  by  way  of 
the  main  entrance,  when  Goblin  rushed  from  the  under- 
brush. 

"  Quick  ! "  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  the  robbers  have 
quitted  the  cavern,  and  are  now  escaping  down  the  moun- 
tains T' 

"  By  the  powers  of  my  sword,  this  villain  must  not 
escape  ! "  the  dragoon  exclaimed.  "  Blow  the  rally  ! "  he 
shouted  to  the  bugler.  The  usual  notes  ran  among  the 
hills,  and  soon  the  troopers  came  running  in.  "  Into  the 
mountains,  men  !  Spare  not  a  flying  robber  !  Keep  in 
sergeants'  squads.     Away  with  you  !  " 

The  men  flew  off  on  their  free  command,  followed  at  a 
run  by  the  infantry,  who  were  as  eager  for  the  pursuit  as 
hounds  on  the  quick  scent.  Eaudolph  and  Horton  were 
about  to  penetrate  to  the  cavern  by  the  now  unguarded 
entrance,  when  they  were  confronted  by  Elsie. 

"  Back  !**  she  cried.  "All  are  gone  from  here  save  one, 
who  has  laid  a  train  to  the  magazine,  and  will  explode  it 
to  your  destruction.  Pauline  is  gone — ^borne  away  by  the 
flying  Claudie.   Hasten  to  the  hills,  or  he  may  yet  escape  !" 

It  needed  not  another  word  to  turn  their  steps.  The 
two  officers  mounted  the  rocks,  guided  by  the  shouts  and 
reports  of  flrearms  which  they  heard  from  above  and  far 
off  among  the  hills.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  pistol-shot, 
and  then  a  woman's  scream.  Both  stood  appalled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  dashed  off  to  the  spot  indicated.  G^oblin 
appeared  to  come  out  of  the  very  earth  at  that  instant, 

"  Here,  quick,  follow  me  !" 
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The  two  men  rushed  after  him,  and  soon  stood  over 
the  body  of  the  British  officer,  who  lay  writhing  on  the 
ground  in  pain,  his  face  concealed  in  the  grass,  and  the 
blood  slowly  oozing  from  a  wound  in  the  side. 

"  Don't  stop  !*'  said  Goblin,  "  Claudie  has  the  lady  in 
his  arms,  and  has  gone  down  this  ravine  !" 

At  the  sound  of  voices,  the  officer  tried  to  rise.  Alfred 
hdpedhimup  ;  but,  catching  a  sight  of  his  face,  staggered 
like  one  stricken  with  dismay.  Yet  he  clasped  the 
form  closer  to  his  bosom,  and  the  eyes  of  Amy  "Ward 
gazed  full  in  his  face. 

Bandolph  and  Goblin  had  already  flown  in  the  pursuit. 
Alfred  was  alone — dead  to  all  sights,  all  sounds,  save  that 
of  the  dying  form  in  his  arms. 

"  Alfred — dear  Alfred.  Kiss  me  before  I  go.  I  have 
done  wrong — oh,  so  wrong  !  but  it  was  not  irreparable, 
for  I  was  going  to  return  Pauline  safely  to  her  hoipe,  and 
have  tried  foy  many  days  to  effect  her  release,  but  Claudie 
has  prevented.  She  is  unharmed.  I  bore  her  away  from 
Randolph  because  he  flung  my  wild  love  at  his  feet,  and 
I  was  mad.  It  waa  all  wrong,  wicked,  and  I  am  justly 
punished.  Claudie  shot  me  as  I  attempted  to  take 
Pauline  from  his  grasp.  I  pray  God  he  may  not,  in  his 
fury,  kill  poor  Pauline  !  Ah,  Alfred,  how  little  we 
know  of  life  until  it  is  ebbing  away  from  us.  I  love  you 
—-love  you  dearly  j  that  I  know — ^why  have  I  permitted 
revengo  to  be  my  guiding  motive  1  Alas  !  I  know  not — 
it  is  all  so  strange.  And  I  thought,  too,  that  Elsie  would 
surely  assist  me — **  Her  voice  failed,  and  the  sentence 
remained  unspoken.  The  astonished  Alfred  laid  her 
tenderly  upon  the  turf,  while  she  kept  close  hold  of  his 
b^d;  A  brief  struggle,  and  ftU  was  over;  Amy  Ward 
IfQT  dead  before  him. 
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Randolph,  preceded  by  Goblin,  soon  came  upon  the 
brigand,  pushing  his  way  down  through  the  jungle  of  a 
wild  ravine.  The  villain  stopped  when  he  found  pur- 
suers upon  his  track,  and,  placing  his  stalwart  form  before 
the  terrified  and  half  senseless  Pauline,  confronted  the 
dragoon.  Seeing  that  Captain  Murray  was  alone,  he 
levelled  his  only  loaded  pistol,  and  fired  with  a  celerity 
which  found  Murray  perfectly  unprepared.  Something 
bounded  in  the  air  before  the  dragoon,  and  Goblin  fell  at 
his  feet,  pierced  by  the  pistol-ball.  Murray  rushed  upon 
the  bandit,  and  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  struggle  com- 
menced over  the  body  of  the  now  perfectly  inanimate 
Pauline.  It  was  of  short  duration,  however.  Another 
actor  appeared  upon  the  scene.  It  was  Elsie.  For  a' 
moment  she  stood  over  the  form  of  Goblin;  then 
walked  deliberately  up  to  the  two  men,  drew  a  knife 
from  her  belt,  and  drove  it  into  the  bigand's  sword- 
arm,  rendering  him  powerless.  Without  saying 
a  word,  she  turned,  picked  up  Goblin's  body,  and 
disappeared.  Kandolph  and  his  enemy  both  were  too 
astonished  at  the  moment  to  move.  But  the  sight  of 
Pauline  recalled  the  lover  to  his  duty.  Springing  upon 
Claudie  he  bore  him  to  the  earth  and  disarmed  him,  just 
in  time  to  be  relieved  from  further  care  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  squad  of  his  troopers.  The  men  seized  the 
brigand,  and  soon  were  proceeding  to  camp  with  him, 
where,  on  the  morrow,  he  and  the  half-dozen  of  his  band 
who  had  escaped  the  speedier  death  among  the  hills  were 
shot  as  outlaws  and  murderers. 

Randolph,  raising  Pauline  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to 
his  bosom.  The  joy  of  the  meeting  was  too  great  even 
for  his  great  heart,  and  he  wept  like  a  chikL  But  it  was 
only  a  momentary  weakness.     The  inanimate  woman  did 
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not  come  back  to  sensibility  at  his  call,  nor  did  kisses 
pressed  upon  her  eyes  and  lips 'unclasp  the  seals  upon 
them.  He  then  proceeded  to  bathe  her  temples  and  lips 
with  liquor  from  his  canteen,  and  soon  had  the  truant 
again  recalled  to  the  waiting  body.  She  opened  her  eyes 
— ^gazed  steadily  for  a  while  upon  Kandolph,  as  if  re- 
calling the  past,  and  then,  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  wept  tears  of  a  great  happiness  upon  his  breast. 
Soon,  however,  she  rose,  and,  moving  away  from  him, 
gave  such  a  look  of  agony  as  pierced  his  very  soul  within 
him. 

"  Oh,  my  father — ^where  is  he  ?     Take  me  to  him  ! " 

There  was  so  miich  distress  in  her  tone,  that  Bandolph 
advanced,  as  if  to  clasp  her  again  to  his  arms ;  but  she 
motioned  him  away,  crying  : — 

"  No— no,  Randolph ;  I  am  not  yours ;  a  great  sea  is 
between  us,  and  I  shall  perish  in  it  My  &ther !  lead 
me  to  him,  as  my  only  protector  I " 

The  Captain  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Not  mine  ! "  he  murmured.  "  Not  mine  !  "  A 
painful  thought  flitted  across  his  brain,  and  he  turned  as 
pale  as  a  corpse.  "  Come  ! "  he  said,  solemnly,  but 
firmly,  and  he  led  the  way  up  the  ravine.  In  silence 
they  walked,  not  touching  hands  even.  Soon  they  came 
upon  a  sight  which  turned  the  current  of  their  emotions. 
Before  them  sat  Captain  Horton,  holding  in  his  lap  the 
head  of  the  dead  officer  !  Alfred  arose,  and  seizing  Ran- 
dolph's arm,  pointed  to  the  dead  body : — 

"  There  lies  Amy  Ward  ! " 

"Amy  Ward!  Impossible  T'  said  Randolph.  "It  is 
the  Briton — ^the  author  of  all  my  misery  !" 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  Amy  Ward,"  said  Alfred^  while 
tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  flung  himself  upon 
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the  ground  in  a  burst  of  grief,  which  it  was  verj  painiiil 
to  contemplate. 

Pauline  had  not  moved.  The  revelation,  so  sudden, 
so  incomprehensible,  was  too  much  for  her  distracted 
senses.  She  remained  as  immovable  as  a  statue,  and 
quite  as  pale.  Her  appearance  aroused  Eandolph.  He 
touched  her  shoulder. 

"Pauline!" 

She  came  slowly  back  to  a  realization  of  the  scene 
before  her.  Then  she  extended  both  hands  to  Captain 
Murray,  while  yet  her  gaze  was  fixed  intently  upon  the 
face  of  the  dead  Amy. 

"  I  see  it  now,  though  dimly,  darkly,"  she  murmured ; 
"  Amy  it  was  who  lured  me  away — Amy  it  was  who  had 
the  rites  of  maiTiage  with  me  solemnized,  to  protect  me 
from  the  approach  of  others — Amy  it  is  who  has  died 
before  me.  I  am  not,  then,  a  wife,  and  I  am  yours,  my 
dear  Kandolph — yours  only  !" 

Her  eyes  were  now  lifted  to  his  own,  and  her  face 
gleamed  with  such  a  light  as  could  only  radiate  from  a 
soul  of  angelic  purity.  Her  lover  drew  her  to  his  breast, 
and  imprinted  a  fervid  kiss  upon  her  upturned  forehead, 
as  he  said  : — 

"  I  thank  thee,  0  most  merciful  Heaven,  for  the  bliss 
of  this  moment,  and  for  the  great  blessing  bestowed  I 
here  forgive  all  the  past !" 

A  sound  of  approaching  feet  was  now  heard ;  a  couple 
of  troopers  approached,  leading  Hogget  by  the  arm,  a 
prisoner.  She  appeared  astonished  at  the  scene  before 
her,  but  soon  recovered  : — 

"Gentlemen,"  she  said,  "there  is  a  mysteiy  here  I 
cannot  comprehend.  This  dead  officer  is  Captain  Henry, 
of  the  British  army.     He  was  married  to  Miss  Pauline 
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there,  in  the  cavern,  though  she  never  saw  him  after 
this  sad  day.  And  now  I  see,  hy  the  long  hair  and  the 
fair  throat,  that  Captain  Henry  is  no  man,  but  a  woman. 
It  is  all  very  strange  ! " 

Alfred,  who  had  regained  his  composure  and  had  risen 
to  his  feet,  now  repeated  Amy's  dying  words,  and  Ban- 
dolph  began  to  see,  though  indistinctly,  through  the 
singular  circumstances,  and  to  appreciate  Pauline's  pecu- 
liar sufferings.  He  pressed  her  more  tenderly  to  his 
breast,  and  led  the  way  down  out  of  the  mountains, 
accompanied  by  Hogget,  while  the  troopers  and  the 
afflicted  Alfred  bore  the  body  of  Amy  away  to  the  house 
which  was  now  to  be  rendered  so  desolate. 

It  is  barely  possible  to  conceive  the  nature  of  Alfred's 
feelings  over  the  finale  and  fatal  dinoument  That  Amy 
had  pursued  a  remarkable,  and,  to  him,  an  unaccountable 
part,  he  freely  admitted ;  but  that  she  had  tried  to  do 
right  at  last  he  as  fiilly  believed  as  his  love  for  her  was 
true.  And  the  touching  reference  she  had  made  to  her 
conduct  and  to  her  love  for  her  preserver,  came  to  him 
like  a  Gospel  of  forgiveness — ^he  pressed  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  to  still  the  great  cry  that  welled  up  on  his  lips 
for  the  loss  he  had  incurred.  Others  might  mourn  her 
as  parents,  as  friends ;  but  he,  before  all,  was  chief 
mourner. 

The  body  had  scarcely  reached  its  destination,  ere 
Eandolph,  Pauline,  and  Mr.  Woodfall  arrived,  to  know, 
if  possible,  more  of  the  strange  relations  of  Amy  with  the 
abduction,  as  well  as  to  console  the  dreadfuUy-bereaved 
parents.  Pauline  was  pained  beyond  words;  that  she 
should  have  been  instrumental  in  exciting  the  bandit  to 
the  deed  of  killing  one  whom  she  now  knew  was  not  her 
enemy,  was,  for  a  while,  the  source  of  poignant  grief. 
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.  The  parents,  though  astonished  and  oyerwhelmed  for  a 
moment,  soon  became  calm,  and  regarded  the  event  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  which  it  was  difficult  for  others  to 
explain,  who  had  known  with  what  tenderness  Amy  had 
been  cherished.  It  is  not  the  most  openly-expressed 
sorrow  which  is  deepest  and  most  enduring.  The  Squire 
admitted  that  his  daughter  had  done  wrong — said  it  was 
queer  that  she  should  have  chosen  to  make  friends  with 
the  enemies  of  her  country ;  but  assumed  that,  as  Amy 
was  of  age,  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  she  pleased. 
This  was  his  only  reference  to  her  conduct,  and  if  he  or 
his  wife  condemned  or  applauded  the  spirit  of  their  adven- 
turous child  none  ever  knew,  for  they  were  silent  over 
their  bereavement. 

From  all  that  was  known,  as  well  as  from  Hogget's 
developments.  Captain  Murray  could  not  look  upon  the 
dead  Amy  with  other  feelings  than  that  of  deep  coni- 
iiiisera,tion.  She  had  loved  him  so  much  that  no  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  her  to  make,  even  to  the  theft  of 
her  he  claimed  as  his  own — ^truly  a  fearful  expression  of 
her  passion  and  her  spirit.  The  soul  of  resentment 
within  him  had  passed  away,  and  he  dropped  over  Amy's 
grave  the  tears  of  a  heartfelt  sorrow, 

Alfred  mourned  not,  to  outward  eyes,  but  his  friend 
read  in  the  pale,  calm  face,  a  sorrow  too  holy  even  for 
sympathy.  Much  as  Randolph  loved  him,  he  did  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  a  shadow  was  between  them,  and 
when,  after  the  burial,  Alfred  said  adieu  in  tones  of  ten- 
derness, Murray  knew  it  was  also  an  adieu  to  all  their 
old  confidences — old  affections.  Captain  Horton  leffc 
camp  at  once,  proceeded  to  head-quarters,  obtained  from 
Washington  an  immediate  call  to  the  field,  and  the 
country,  for  many  a  month,  ^vas  startled  by  the  daring  of 
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his  exploits.  At  last  a  lull  came  in  the  story  of  his  deeds, 
and  the  brave  man  found  death  by  fever  in  the  hospital 
— not  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  had  so  often  coui*ted 
the  grim  messenger.  Murray  sought  him  out,  was  with 
him  to  the  last,  and  executed  his  dying  request — ^to  be 
laid  by  the  side  of  Amy  Ward.  T^e  old  but  still  well- 
preserved  monument,  down  deep  in  the  bosom  of  s,  quiet 
valley  among  the  hills  of  Orange  County,  attests  that 
Captain  Alfred  Horton,  of  the  Continental  Army,  and 
Amy  Ward  sleep  togetlier  in  peace. 


The  result  of  the  assault  on  the  brigand's  retreat 
wrought  sudden  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  many  of  our 
characters.  To  Pauline  and  Eandolph  it  brought,  along 
with  its  pain,  a  bliss  intensified  by  suffering.  The  marriage, 
.soon  celebrated,  filled  the  cup  of  a  bliss  not  often  vouch- 
safed to  man  in  turbulent  times.  To  Elsie  it  brought 
change,  for  she  disappeared  wholly  from  Black  Hollow — 
whither,  no  one  ever  knew.  A  grave  near  the  old  hut 
marked  the  resting-place  of  Goblin ;  but  over  his  resting- 
place  rested  a  mystery  which  time  did  not  dispel.  The 
hut  went  to  ruin,  along  with  all  its  relics  and  garniture, 
for  none  cared  (or  dared,  shall  we  say  1)  to  enter  the 
precincts  of  Black  Hollow,  after  Kandolph  ascertained 
by  inspection  that  Elsie  was  gone.  To  Hogget  it  brought 
change— not  unpleasant,  for  she  became  an  inmate  of 
Pauline's  house ;  and  when,  in  after  years,  she  cherished 
in  her  arms  the  two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  the  peaceful 
household,  she  did  not  Ml  to  bless  the  day  that  sent 
Pauline  Woodfall  a  prisoner  to  her  cave. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    OLD    man's    STOBY. 

The  Everglades  of  Florida!  How  much  of  interest 
clustered  around  them  during  the  memorable  war  of 
18 — .  How  many  scenes  were  there  enacted,  pcesenting 
all  that  is  terrible  in  warfare,  both  civilized  and  bar- 
barous !  The  midnight  massacre,  the  desolating  flame, 
the  stake  and  the  gibbet,  the  pursuit  and  the  ambush, 
^  broken  treaties  and  vile  treachery,  the  captive  maiden 
I  and  the  grey-haired  sire,  terror  and  blood,  were  fitmiliar 

topics  in  every  household  throughout  the  happier  regions, 
while  in  that  wild  country  the  reality  was  felt  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Twenty  millions  of  people  were  eagerly 
watching  the  movements  of  two  warrior  chiefbains. 
Colonels  Taylor  and  Twiggs,  expecting  a  happy  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  another  star  to  be'added  to  those 
shitting  amid  the  constellation  of  America's  Own. 
■   '  At    the  time  of  which  we   write,  there  had  been  a 

cessation  of  hostilities  for  over  a  year.  That  is,  of  actual 
hostilities.  But  the  Seminoles  were  becoming  very  bold 
in  their  depredations,  which  had  been  continued  for 
several  months,  while  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
forces  used  his  best  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  them  by 
the  capture  and  punishment  of  those  directly  connected 
with  each  outrage.  This,  however,  he  found  very 
difficult  to  accomplish ;  and  at  length  gave  notice  to  the 
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^  chief  of  the  Seminoles  —  an  intelligent  but  relentless 
Indian  or  half-breed,  known  as  ''  Billy  Bowlegs  " — ^that  if 
his  warriors  did  not  observe,  to  the  letter,  the  treaties 
which  bad  been  made  between  his  tribe  and  the  federal 
authorities,  he  might  expect  extermination. 

In  justice  to  the  chief,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  he 
did  not  encourage,  or  even  countenance,  the  outrages 
committed  by  his  men  upon  the  defenceless  settlers.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  burning  with  hatred  toward  the  pale- 
&ce  invaders  of  his  soil,  and  the  word  "  extermination'' 
grated  harshly  upon  his  ear.  He  therefore  returned  a 
defiant  answer. 

At  that  time  Colonel  Twiggs  (afterwards  General) 
occupied  a  post  of  considerable  importance  at  Tampa  Bay, 
near  the  spot  where  now  stands  Fort  Brooke.  Under  his 
command  were  about  three  hundred  soldiers.  They  held 
possession  of  a  rude,  though  strong  work,  known  as  Fort 
Chickakanide,  an  appeUation  given  it  by  the  garrison. 
There  was,  also,  quite  a  setblement  at  this  point,  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  dwellings,  some  of  which  were  occupied 
by  soldiers  and  their  families,  others  by  settlers  and 
transient  traders,  drawn  thither  from  its  importance  as  a 
military  post. 

Directly  across  the  country,  and  toward  the  Atlantic 
coast,  there  had  been  cut  a  military  road,  through  a  dense 
forest,  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles.  This  had 
been  done  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  the 
State,  for  the  pursuit  of  the  savages,  and  for  the  removal 
of  the  valuable  live  oak  which  is  found  so  abundantly  in 
that  locality.  This  road  terminated  at  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  known  as  Lake  Kissimmee.  A  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  this  lake,  flows 
through  a  most  lovely  valley,  emptying  its  clear  waters 
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into  Lake  Okeechobee.  This  latter  lake  isi)f  considerable 
importance  in  size,  notwithstanding  it  is  situated  ikr 
inland,  with  no  body  of  water  of  any  size  connecting  it 
and  the  ocean  or  bay.  It  is  comparatively  unknown  to 
fame,  although,  at  the  present  time,  it  can  boast  of  sevexal 
small  settlements  along  its  margin,  while  on  its  northern 
shore  is  a  fort,  known  as  Fort  Floyd.  Directly  south  of 
this  lake  are  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  which  afforded 
^uch  protection  for  the  savages,  who,  seeking  shelter 
within  them,  and  guided  by  the  cunning  Billy,  so  l<»ig 
baffled  the  efforts  of  our  troops  for  their  capture. 


It  was  a  night  in  the  month  of  December ;  the  winds 
swept  across  the  Gulf,  and  sighed  mournfully  through  the 
oaks,  and  the  mad  waters  lashed  the  base  of  Chickakanicle 
with  a  fury  unprecedented.  The  guard  buttoned  his  coat 
tightly  around  him,  and  shuddered,  for  even  in  those 
southern  latitudes  the  nights  of  winter  are  sometimes 
bitterly  cold.  It  was  perhaps  the  hour  of  eleven.  Every- 
thing within  the  fort  and  settlement  was  quiet,  and  only 
an  occasional  light  gleamed  from  a  trader's  cabin,  or 
some  officer's  quarters.  Pres^tly,  a  voice  was  heard  to 
exclaim : — 

«  Halt !    Who  comes  there  ? " 

In  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel,  a  voice 
replied : — 

"  An  old  man  from  the  lake  wishes  to  see  the  oom- 
mander.*' 

'<  Im|)ossible  to  night.    He  has  retired." 

"  But  my  business  is  most  urgent." 

"  Business  always  is." 

**  But,  sir,"  continued  the  old  man,  ^*  it  is  concerning 
the  Indians,  and  a  renegade,  and  my  only  daoghtei, 
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too  !**  The  voice  quivered  with  emQtion.  "  An  hour's 
delay  may  ruin  all.  I  pray  you  inform  the  colonel  what 
I  flay." 

«  Well,  I'U  try.  Hold  on  a  bit.  Corporal  of  the 
guard,''  called  the  aentiael.  In  a  few  n^oments  this  per- 
son made  his  appearance,  and,  after  learning  the  occasioE 
of  the  call,  he  determined  at  once  to  consult  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  guard.  This  being  done,  that  officer  said : — 

«  Certainly.  Bring  the  old  man  to  my  quarters  at 
once.''  The  applicant  was  soon  within  the  fort,  and  was 
met  by  the  lieutenant. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  old 
man.  ^'  My  child  is  gone-^has  been  taken*—"  he  could 
not  proceed,  for  his  choked  voice  failed  of  utterance. 

"  Never  mind  now,"  interrupted  the  officer.  "  I  un- 
derstand you  are  in  trouble  with  the  redskins,  and  that 
your  daughter  has  been  torn  6rom  you.  This  is  enough 
for  Ned  Judson  to  know,  until  you  make  further  state- 
mentg  in  the  presence  of  the  commanding  officer.  Follow 
me."  He  led  the  way  through  a  long  range  of  winding 
passages,  and  at  length  paused  at  the  door  of  an  ordinary- 
looking  building.  A  light  was  visible  through  a  small 
window,  which  was  curtained,  however,  thus  preventing 
any  person  on  the  outside  firom  peering  within.  The 
lieutenant  knocked  loudly  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  was  the  quiet  response.  The  party  entered. 

Seated  at  the  table,  examiningfsome  papers,  was  a  man 
of  marked  appearance.  He  was  powerfully  built,  while 
his  beard,  which  was  almost  white,  covered  his  chin  and 
throat,  hanging  in  heavy  masses  upon  his  breast.  He 
arose  to  receive  his  visitors.  A  person  of  more  command- 
ing mien  did  not  belong  to  the  service.  It  was  Colonel 
David  Twiggs.  - 
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'<  What  is  your  business,  lieutenant  Judson?''  asked 
t]i«  colonel. 

"  To  present  this  old  gentleman  to  you." 

'^  You  have  business  with  me  9 "  asked  the  commander. 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  still  tremulous 
voice. 

"  Be  seated,  sir"  Then  resuming  his  place  at  the 
table,  and  drawing  paper,  pen,  and  ink  before  him,  as  if 
preparing  to  write,  the  colonel  asked :— - 

"  Your  name,  sir  1 " 

*'  It  is  Stephen  Loveday,  colonel." 

"  And  your  residence  ? " 

'^  Is  near  Lake  Eassimmee." 

'<  Well,  go  on  and  state  your  business  with  me." 

'<  I  will,  colonel.  It  is  now  nearly  n  year  since  my 
daughter  Jesse  was  stolen  itom  me  by  a  ruffian  called 
Jamed  MacDonald,  better  known  as  Black  Jim  the 
renegade." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  villain.     But  go  on.*' 

"  I  made  every  eflfort  to  find  my  child,  but  in  vain. 
At  length  I  gave  her  up  as  dead.  Still,  in  spite  of  my 
bett^  judgm^at,  a  father^s  love  has  revived  a  father^a 
hopes  many  times,  and  I  have  dreamed  my  darling  would 
yet  be  restored  to  me." 

^'  I  cannot  see  that  you  have  any  especial  reason  to  de- 
spair. She  is  probacy  among  the  Indians,  and  I  will 
demand  her  return." 

"  Oh !  God  bless  you,  colonel.  But  I  may  learn 
where  she  is  to-night." 

"  In  what  manner  1 " 

"  I  was  going  to  explain.  Four  days  ag6,  I  saw  a 
party  of  the  savages  "pkm  my  cabin.  Among  their  number 
were  many  whom  I  have  seen  before  under  th«  command 
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of  Black  Jim,  and  that  villain  HimBeUl  I  saw  them 
strike  into  the  millitaij  road,  and  the  thought  ooowcnod 
to  me  that  they  might  he  coming  hera" 

"  How  many  were  there  ?  *' 

«  Ahout  fifty." 

*'  It  is  not  a  war-party  then  9 '' 

**  !niey  were  not  in  their  war-paint." 

*^  Perhaps  the  proclamation  I  issued  haa  had  its  effect^ 
in  spite  of  the  defiant  answer  that  Billy  Bowlegs  sent 
me.     Was  he  with  the  party  i" 

"  I  do  not  know,  colonel.  I  have  never  seen  him  to 
my  knowledge.** 

'*  Neither  have  I.  He  is  a  strange  savage.  Always 
present,  hut  never  seen.     But,  go  on  with  your  story." 

'<  Well,  sir,  it  was  hard  work  fbr  the  old  man  to  tmvel 
twenty-five  miles  a-day,  and  sleep  upon  the  ground  at 
night  in  the  cold.  Of  course,  I  dared  not  huild  a  fire  lor 
fear  of  heing  discovered.  But  something  nerved  me  up^ 
and  I  arrived  here  as  soon  as  they.*' 

"  Where  are  this  party  V 

"  There  are  ahout  forty-six  or  seven  of  them  concealed 
in  the  forest  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Three 
of  them  crossed  in  a  small  canoe.  I  also  succeeded  in 
finding  a  little  hoat,  and  in  reaching  this  side." 

"  Did  you  lose  sight  of  the  three  V* 

''I  did.  But,  as  I  was  passing  one  of  the  traders' 
cahins  in  the  settlement,  I  saw  them  drinking  within." 

"Yes,  I  understand.  These  red  devils  are  whisky 
mad,  and  must  have  it  at  any  price.  The  chief  has  un- 
doubtedly sent  this  party  forward  to  purchase  it.  They 
will  be  off  soon." 

"  But  my  child  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

«  Well,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  her  ?  *' 
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*'  Black  Jim  is  one  of  tho  three  who  are  drmkiitg  ai^ 
the  cabin.  Will  you  not  have  him  arrested^  and  force) 
fix)m  him  a  confession  as  to  what  has  become  of  my 
Jessie  V 

"Of  course  I  will.  Lieutenant  Judson,  order  out  a 
file  of  men ;  arrest  the  Indians  and  the  notorious  Black 
Jim,  and  bring  them  to  my  quarters  at  once.  I  will  have 
the  truth  from  that  fellow,  or  he  shall  hang.'' 
*  "  Thank  you,  colond.  If  my  chUd  can  only  be  found, 
the  old  man  will  bless  you  for  ever." 

"  How  old  was  your  daughter  ?" 

"  She  was  but  seventeen  when  she  was  stolen.** 

"  Well,  you  may  accompany  the  lieutenant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  where  these  fellows  are.  We  will 
settle  the  matter  soon." 

The  officer  left  the  room,  followed  by  Mr.  Lovedaji 
and  proceeded  to  detail  the  guard.  As  they  moved  toward 
the  spot,  Judson  asked : — 

"  Was  Jessie  your  only  child  1" 

"  My  only  living  child," 

"  Is  her  mother  living  V 

"No." 

"  Did  you  not  have  a  son  by  the  name  of  Frederick  1" 

"  Oh  !  my  poor  boy,  Fred.     Did  you  know  him  V* 

"  I  knew  Fred  Loveday,  and  as  noble  a  boy  lie  was  as 
ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  wars-man." 

"  But  he  is  gone !" 

"  Yes,  poor  Fred  fell,  through  the  treachery  of  a  red- 
skin.** 

*^Tell  me  the  particulars." 

"  I  know  but  little  of  the  affidr.  We  were  anchored 
off  the  Florida  ooast^  when  your  son,  with  a  party  o|  two 
others,  visited  tiie  shore  m  a  sniall  boa;fc,    TJiey  wj^  cap- 
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tur^d  by  a  band  of  savages,  and  brutally  murdered. 
Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Gulf." 

<<  I  have  heard  this  before;  but  I  am  glad  to  meet  one 
who  knew  my  Fred." 

**  I  wonder  that  you  remain  in  this  horrible  country, 
now  that  you  are  alone.  Tou  have  suffered  much  from 
the  savages.'' 

"  True  j  but  it  is  the  spot  where  rest  the  remains  of  my 
beloved  partner,  and  it  seems  like  hallowed  ground.  I 
could  not  leave  it." 

"  If  you  find  your  daughter,  would  you  not  leave  it  for 
her  sake  r* 

^*  Oh !  yes.  In  that  case,  I  should  leave  it  at  once. 
But  we  are  at  the  cabin  now,  and  there  are  the  villains." 

Judson  at  once  entered  with  his  soldiers,  when  the 
party  sprung  to  their  feet,  and  one  of  them  asked,  in  plain 
English : — 

"What  means  this r* 

"James  MacDonald,  you  and  your  companions  are 
under  arrest." 

In  a  few  mom'ents  they  were  conveyed  to  the  quarters 
of  Colonel  Twiggs. 

CHAPTER    II. 

THE  LOST   CHILD. 

As  Judson  entered  the  colonel's  apartment  with  his 
prisoners,  Twiggs  raised  his  eyes,  and  fixed  upon  them  a 
withering  look.  Although  there  was  lightning  in  that 
gaze,  it  did  not  appear  in  the  least  to  disturb  or  disconcert 
the  teptives,  for  they  returned  the  gaze  steadily,  while  a 
contemptuous  ourl  settled  upon  their  lips.  Twiggs  saw 
this,  and  it  rendered  him  furious.     He  struck  the  table, 
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beiride  whiok  he  wa»  sitting,  a  violent  blo^  MUk  his 
clenched  fist,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  veiee: — 

"  Dogs,  put  less  ef  insolenee  in  jpenr  l6ok»,  «r  I  will 
has^  you  in  ten  minutes." 

'*  Are  yau  the  Od-deen-yo  1  **  asked  one  of  the  parfy. 

**  What  d^o  yen  mean  by  Od-deen-yo  f  ** 

« TJgh  !  The  white  chief  of— ef  these  cuUhseata.'* 
The  speaker  pointed  to  the  guavd,  and  indicated  these 
without. 

"Cut-throats,  do  you  call  themf  TMien  I  will  hare 
them  verify  your  appellation  by  commencing  upon  yen." 

"  Are  you  Colonel  Twiggs  I** 

"lam.     What  then  1" 

"  Then  you  are  a  coward }" 

**  By  heavens  !  '^  shrieked  the  colonel,  as  he  seiaed  his 
sword  and  sprang  upon  the  speaker,  **  I  will  teach  you 
to  apply  such  language  to  me."  He  was  abont  to  sMke, 
but,  seeing  the  captive  stand  with  arms  folded,  and  with- 
out indicating  the  slightest  fear,  he  paused.  Twiggs  was 
not  the  man  to  commit  such  an  act  as  to  cleave  down  an 
unarmed  prisoner.  He  gazed  upon  his  captive  a  moment, 
and  then  said  r — 

"I  do  not  care  to  strike  a  prisoner.  Bnt  your  Insult 
provoked  me,  and  your  manner  ia  insolent.*^ 

**I  will  prove  that  you  are  a  coward,  by  your  own 
standard." 

^'Go  on,  then.**  He  became  interested.  The  speaker's 
eool  audadty  had  conquered. 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  Insulted  us  by  your  manner; 
that  called  forth  the  expression  upon  our  faces.  You  then 
threatened  to  hang  us.  And  for  what?  Because  we 
looked  contempt.  You  insulted  a  hel]^less,  unarmed 
prisoner,  which  none  but  a  coward  wffl  i».** 
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Twiggs  bit  his  lips  in  silence,  for  he  well  knew  this 
wa«  true.     But  he  added : — 

« It  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment." 

<'Waa  itf  Well,  let  me  tell  jou  one  thing.  Had 
yourself  and  two  of  your  friends  been  the  only  party  in 
this  room  to  coQtend  with  us,  you  would  not  have  dared 
to  speak  and  act  as  you  did.  And  you  must  not  dare 
agam;  for  I,  at  least,  am  armed  with  a  knife,  and  I  will 
not  brook  an  insult  tamely,  even  if  my  life  answers  for  an 
attempt  to  resent  it  Why  were  we  brought  here 
piisonersT' 

*'  Is  your  name  James  MacDonald  ? " 

"  It  is." 

*^  What  were  you  doing  in  this  settlement  ? '' 

^'I  came  to  purchase  some  articles  which  I  needed. 
But,  I  take  it,  we  hare  a  light  to  visit  a  trading-post 
without  being  arrested,  or  questioned  either." 

"  How  many  came  with  you  1 " 

"  You  see  them  all  before  you.'* 

"  You  are  a  liar !  There  are  nearly  fifty  of  your  tribe 
concealed  in  the  woods,  opposite  the  river." 

'*  But  they  are  not  in  the  settlement,''  was  the  ready 
response.  "They  are  simply  awaiting,  upon  the  other 
side,  to  convey  such  things  as  we  might  purchase  to  the 
lake.  But  how  did  you  know  that  our  warriors  were 
opposite  1 " 

"  Do  you  know  that  old  man  1 "  The  colonel  pointed 
to  old  Mr.  Loveday.  MacDonald  turned,  and,  gazing 
upon  the  old  man  an  instant,  said,  with  something  like  a 
sneer : — 

"  I  think  it  is  my  father-in-law." 

«  Villain !"  cried  the  old  man,  as  he  clutched  MacDonald 


!      by  the  throat,  "where  is  my  child— my  poor  Jessie t"  ^ 


r 
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."-Take  your  hands  off,  old  man  ! ''  yelled  the  renegade. 
At  the  same  instant  he  hurled  him,  with  great  violence, 
to  the  floor.  The  wretched  father  received  a  wound  upon 
the  head,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely,  and  was 
otherwise  bruised,  but  was  not  rendered  insensible.  The 
villain  was  immediately  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  tightly 
bound. 

"  Now  answer  me,"  exclaimed  Twiggs,  and  there  was  a 
meaning  in  his  tone ;  "  where  is  Jessie  Loveday  f* 

"  I' know  of  no  such  person." 

"  You  stole  her  from  my  home,  and  conveyed  her  to 
your  tribe,"  cried  the  old  man;  "  and,  if  she  is  alive,  you 
must  know  where  she  is.     Oh !  tell  a  wretched  father  !" 

"  Had  you  not  better  make  another  attempt  to  squeeze 
the  information  out  of  my  throat  1"  added  the  villain. 

"  I  will  do  that,  very  soon,  if  you  do  not  answer," 
replied  Twiggs. 

"  Oh !  I  will  answer,  for  it  will  tickle  the  old  man. 
Not,  sir,  because  I  fear  you,  even  though  I  am  bound." 

"Where  is  my  child  f 

"  At  my  home,  in  the  Everglades,'' 

"  Then  she  is  alive  and  well  1" 

"  Yes,  and  happy  !" 

"  Happy  I  How  can  she  be  happy  while  she  it  a  cap- 
tive, and  away  from  her  poor  old  father,  who  loves  her  so 
much !" 

"  She  is  with  a  husband  who  loves  her,  and  whom  she 
loves.     Why  should  she  not  be  happy  ?' 

"  Is  she  indeed  married  T 

"  She  is ;  I  am  her  husband — ^that  is,  we  were  married 
according  to  Indian  rites." 

\^  That  is  no  marriage  at  all.  Oh  !  will  you  not  restore 
her  to  me  ?" 
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nndeniood  the  Seminola  tongae,  that  his  replies  wer«  at 
all  intelligible. 

<<  What  is  your  name  ? "  asked  Twiggs. 

"Ugh!" 

"Name!    Big  chief?" 
*  "  Ugh  I**  repeated  the  savage,  shaking  his  head.    "  Name 
On-yit-ha." 

"What is  the  meaning  of  that  name,  Lieutenant  Jud- 
BonT' 

"  I  think,  colonel,  it  signifies  night-hawk,  or  owl.  It 
does  in  some  of  the  more  northern  tribes,  and  I  believe 
the  word  is  general.'' 

"  Where  is  your  chief?" 

"  Ugh  1" 

"  Big  Indian.     Big  chief.     Billy  Bowlegs  f 

"  There.     Ugh  T'    The  savage  pointed  outside. 

"  Billy  must  be  with  the  band^upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,"  said  Twiggs.  "  If  so,  it  bodes  us  no  good. 
See  that  a  sharp  look-out  is  kept,  and  the  men  in 
readiness  to  repel  any  attack.  I  will  question  these 
fellows  more  closely  to-morrow.  I  expect  a  portion  of 
Colonel  TayWs  command  to  join  us  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  I  shall  proceed  against  the  Indian  stronghold. 
Question  this  fellow  yourself,  and  see  if  you  can  make 
anything  out  of  him."  Judson  did  this,  and  gleaned  the 
information  that  the  chief  in  person  had  come  to  treat 
with  Twiggs,  and  that  he  desired  peace,  and  would  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  prevent  further  outrage.  It  was 
the  impression,  however,  that  the  savage  was  only 
feigning  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  and  that 
he  was  deceiving.  He  was  therefore  secured,  ^  and  the 
others  retired  £or  the  night,  after  receiving  special  in-* 
structions  as  to  the  guard. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

BETALIATION. 

It  was  some  time  afbei*  midnighfc  before  all  was  again 
quiet  at  the  fort.  The  guard  had  been  doubled  on  the 
side  of  the  settlement  next  the  river.  But,  on  the  sea- 
side it  was  deemed  unnecessary.  It  was  upon  or  near 
the  beach^  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  works,  that 
the  two  captives  were  boimd.  Two  guards  were  placed 
over  the  prisoners,  who  were  not  over-vigilant,  for  reason 
that  the  Indian  and  the  renegade  were  so  securely  bound. 
But  the  American  savage  is  seldom  without  resources. 
Nor  did  this  occasion  prove  an  exception. 

The  four  o'clock  relief  had  just  passed  its  rounds,  when, 
to  the  rear  of  the  fort,  a  dark  object  appeared,  creeping 
along  with  cat-like  stealth  toward  the  spot  where  Mac- 
Donald  was  bound.  Not  even  the  crackling  of  a  twig 
nor  a  movement  of  the  stunted  canebrake  which  grew  in 
this  place,  nor  the  rolling  of  a  stone,  betrayed  the  presence 
of  any  human  being  to  the  guard,  save  the  occasional 
exclamations  of  rage  which  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
prisoners.  Indeed,  there  was  no  occasion  for  so  much 
caution  on  the  part  of  any  person,  as  the  roar  of  the  waves 
and  the  howling  of  the  winds  would  have  deadened  any 
ordinary  sound.  But  extreme  cautiousness  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indian ;  hence,  an  observer  would  naturally 
have  supposed  this  person  so  stealthily  approaching  to  be 
one.  At  all  events,  it  was  easily  decided  that,  whoever  it 
might  be,  it  was  not  one  who  belonged  to  that  vicinity. 

^e  figure  emerged  from  the  brake  and  sprung  lightly 
to  the  side  of  MacDonald.  The  early  part  of  the  night 
was  very  cloudy,  but  although  the  wind  still  blew  a  gale, 
the  clouds  at  thb  moment  were  broken,  and  the  moon 
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shone  forth  brightly.  MacDonald  was  booh  free,  and,  in 
a  whisper,  said  *o  his  deliverer  : — 

^'  You  cannot  go  farther.  The  space  between  ns  and 
him  is  too  open,  and  the  moon  is  shining  too  brightly. 
You  would  be  detected  by  the  guard,  and  instantly  shot." 

"Only  two.  Seel  Me  fire!"  The  speaker  raised  his 
rifle. 

"  No^  There  are  oth^  on  the  fort,  within  raog^  and 
we  eeuld  not  escape."  At  this  moment  one  of  the  guards 
asked  :-^ 

"Who  is  there?''  At  the  same  time  he  advanced 
toward  the  spot,  as  if  apprehensive  that  all  was  not  right. 

"  Where  is  the  canoed'  quickly  asked  MacDonald. 

"  Up  there !"  answered  the  savage,  pointii^g  to  the 
brake,  above. 

"We  cannot  reach  it  and  must  swim  for  the  other 
side,"  pointing  over  the  river. 

"TJgh!    Sharks!" 

The  coast  of  Florida  is  noted  for  the  large  number  of 
sharks  that  are  there  to  be  found  at  almost  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  death  for  any 
person  to  enter  the  water,  unless  it  be  in  the  coldest 
inonths,  when  they  proceed  further  into  the  depths  of  the 
bay.  The  Indians  have  a  mortal  terror  of  this  monster — 
more  so  than  of  the  alligator,  which  infests  the  shallower 
lagunes  and  swamp  lakes.  But  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
The  guard  was  but  a  few  feet  from  them.  The  rene- 
gade seized  the  rifle  from  the  savage,  and  buried  its 
contents  in  the  breast  of  the  approaching  soldier,  who 
fell  back  without  so  much  as  a  groan.  MacDonald 
then  sprung  into  the  water,  followed  by  the  Indian,  and 
both  struck  out  for  the  opposite  shoi«,  with  the  skill  of 
expert  swimmers. 
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Of  course,  the  report  of  the  rifle  gave  the  alann^  and 
three  or  four  shots  were  flred  afber  the  two  men  fjedntlj 
seen  in  the  water,  but  tp  no  purpose.  The  garrison  was 
soon  aroused,  and  a  body  of  men  came  rushing  to  the 
spot  where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Matters 
were  soon  explained,  so  far  as  the  facts  could  be  known. 
It  was  found  that  the  other  prisoner  was  still  secure.  He 
was  at  once  taken  before  the  colonel. 

'^ Villain r'  exclaimed  Twiggs,  "you  have  murdered 
one  of  my  men." 

"I  have  not,*'  was  the  sharp  response.  "I  am  no 
murderer  I"  He  spoke  like  a  Roman,  in  dignity  and 
purity  of  speech. 

"  Your  companion  in  villany  did  so." 

"  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do." 

"  You  hava    It  is  all  by  your  infernal  treachery," 

"  You  should  leave  the  country  of  the  Florida&  You 
have  no  right  here." 

"  How  was  MacDonald  released  1" 

"  You  had  better  ask  him." 

"  Lieutenant  Judson,  take  that  fellow  out  and  lash  him 
till  he  confesses  all  that  he  knows  about  this  foul  murder 
We  will  learn  what  it  means." 

"  Colonel  Twiggs,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  in  a  loud 
and  commanding  voice,  which  startled,  or  at  least  sur 
prised  that  officer,  "  listen  to  me.  You  dare  not  condemn 
me  to  the  lash !  You  have  already  tied  me  to  a  tree. 
This  indignity  was  never  placed  upon  me  by  mortal  man 
before,  and  it  shall  not  go  unavenged  now."  There  was 
an  air  about  the  speaker  which  astonished  all  who  heard 
him.  His  eyes  flashed  with  an  unnatural  light,  and  his 
powerful  breast  heaved  with  terrible  excitement.  He 
drew  a  knife  from  concealment,  and  then  continued : — 
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''  And  you  have  tied  me  to  a  tree  !  Who  are  you  t 
Why,  simply  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Government — ^in  the  pay  of  my  oppressor.  And 
do  you  know  who  I  am  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  the 
King  of  Florida !  And  yet,  you  dare  tie  me  to  a  tree  ! 
Down  upon  your  knees,  sir !    Ask  my  pardon." 

Of  course,  there  was  no  move  of  this  description,  and 
the  speaker  went  on  : —  *• 

"  Down  upon  your  knees,  sir  !  You  will  not  1  Then 
I  will  tell  you  something  more.  These  lands  are  mine — 
all  mine  !  This  very  fort  and  settlement  stand  upon  my 
property.  I  have  tolerated  you,  and  permitted  you  to 
remain  here,  even  when  my  warriors  and  chie&  have 
opposed  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  outrages,  and 
have  punished  all  those  I  detected  in  committing  them.  r 

I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  my  treaty  with  ^ 

you ;  bub  now,  I  will  not  do  it.  I  will  never  trust  you. 
You  tied  me,  the  King  of  Florida,  to  a  tree,  and  I  will 
avenge  it.  Before  the  sun  shines  I  will  lay  your  settle- 
ment in  ashes.    Bemember  that,  Colonel  Twiggs  !" 

With  these  words,  the  savage  turned  and  walked 
deliberately  away.  Twiggs  stood  and  gazed  after  him 
like  one  thunderstruck.  For  some  moments  he  did  not 
utter  a  woAl,  and  then,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  he 
said: — 

"  So  that  is  the  famous  Billy  Bowlegs,  the  chief  of  the  1 

Seminoles  !    Strange  I  did  not  know  him  ! ' '  ' 

"  Is  it  your  intention  that  he  should  escape  1 "  asked  an 


"  Certainly  not.     Let  him  be  arrested  at  once." 
A  guard  started  in  pursuit,  but  it  was  too  late.     The 
chief  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  He  will  keep  his  word,  colonel,  with  regard  to  the 
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buniing  of  this  settlement,  unless  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  it  at  once.  He  will  act  with  celerity, 
you  may  rest  assured.'* 

"  Oh  !  I  have  no  fears  of  that.  It  is  for  those  who 
reside  in  the  interior  that  I  fear — ^those  who  have  not  the 
protection  of  our  arms." 

"  I  think  you  have  no  occasion  for  that  Billy  is  high- 
minded — ^that  is,  for  an  Indian — and  he  will  direct  his 
vengeance  directly  against  us.  That  is  his  way — to  strike 
the  strongest.** 

"  I  hope  it  will  prove  so." 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it.  Did  you  not  observe  the 
look  he  gave  MacDonald,  when  he  was  speaking  of  the 
manaic  girl  and  her  child  1  '* 

"  I  did ;  but  I  presumed  it  was  a  caution  to  say  no 
more.*' 

^'I  thought  it  so  myself,  at  that  time.  But  had  I 
known  it  was  the  chief,  I  should  have  understood  it  dif- 
ferently." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  it.  meant  1 " 

"  Well,  colonel,  I  think  Billy  knew  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Jessie  Loveday,  and  that  he 
would  not,  for  a  moment,  protect  MacDonald  in  any  of 
his  schemes  of  villany.  I  further  believe  that  he  will 
drive  him  from  the  tribe,  and  restore  the  girl  to  her  father, 
could  he  but  understand  all  the  circumstances." 

"  God  grant  that  he  may  do  so ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  listening  attentively.  "  But  will  not 
his  anger,  or  his  desire  for  revenge,  prevent  this  now  1 " 

"  It  is  an  unfortunate  occurrence;  still,  as  I  said  before, 
he  will  direct  his  vengeance  against  this  settlement." 

"  But  he  must  be  aware  that  I  was  the  one  who  caused 
Ilia  arrest." 
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*'  No^  fiither  Loveday,  it  was  not  his  arrest  that  you 
iought,  but  that  of  MacDonald.  Billy  will  understand 
this,  and,  I  think,  fully  appreciate  your  feelings.  Look, 
colonel;  you  see  that  he  has  commenced  his  work 
already!" 

A  stream  of  fire  was  seen  darting  through  the  air, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  made  a  beautiful 
arch  in  the  heavens,  and  then  fell  close  at  the  feet  of 
Twiggs.  He  picked  it  up,  and,  after  an  instant  of  ezami- 
tion,  exclaimed : — 

'^  It  is  an  arrow.  Its  head  is  wrapped  with  light  moss, 
saturated  with  turpentine  and  gum" — words  scarcely 
spoken  when  the  whole  air  appeared  to  be  filled  with  the 
flaming  messengers.  Many  of  them  struck  the  roo&  of 
the  adjoining  cabins,  some  of  which  were  thatched  with 
straw  or  sea-grass.  The  best  of  them  were  covered  only 
with  light  pine  shingles,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  it,  a  hundred  sheets  of  flame  darted  up  from  the 
buildings. 

"  Quick ! "  cried  the  colonel,  "  to  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Pour  a  shower  of  canister  into  the  timber  across  the  river. 
Judson,  take  a  hundred  men,  and  proceed  to  the  river. 
Give  them  a  dozen  rounds,  and  more  if  required.  Cook, 
take  another  hundred,  and  assist  in  subduing  the  flames." 

These  commands  were  rapidly  executed.  The  guns  of 
the  fort  belched  forth  their  deadly  messengers,  while  the 
ringing  reports  of  the  rifles  and  muskets  told  of  hot  work 
beyond.  In  the  meantime,  the  flames  crackled  and 
roared,  and,  as  the  wind  was  high,  they  swept  from  house 
to  house  in  maddening  fiiry,  resisting  the  combined  efforts 
of  citizens  and  soldiers  to  check  them. 

Morning  at  length  dawned,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  a 
sad  picture.     The  little  settlement  waa  in  ashes,  while 
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many  a  sad  motlier,  with  ber  weeping  cliildreu  qlinging  to 
her  side  in  fear  and  wonder,  gazed  upon  their  mined 
homes  and  prospects.  Here  and  there  were  ghastly  forms 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  sun's  last  setting,  but  would 
never  gaze  upon  it  again.  The  arrow  and  the  rifle  of  the 
savage  had  done  a  deadly  work. 

With  the  coming  light  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  A 
council  of  war  was  called  by  the  commander.  In  a  bnef 
time,  a  dozen  of&cers  were  assembled  in  the  fort.  It  was 
determined  that  a  pursuit  could  not  be  commenced  untU 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Taylor's  men,  as  it  would  be  a  futile 
attempt,  with  so  small  a  band,  to  pierce  the  enemy's 
country. 

The  old  man,  Mr.  Loveday,  sat  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  council,  awaiting  its  decision.  Upon  his  face 
were  pictured  the  emotions  which  were  agitating  his  soul. 
Now  it  was  flushed  with  a  crimson  hue,  as  one  would 
advocate  an  immediate  pursuit,  and  then  a  deathly  pallor 
would  overspread  it,  as  another  opposed  th^  same,  de- 
irouncing  it  as  madness. 

The  council  ended.  All  had  been  silent  for  several 
moments.  A  sob  and  a  stifled  moan  from  the  old  man 
drew  the  attention  of  those  aroimd.  As  they  gazed  upon 
him,  many  a  soldier's  eye  was  filled  with  tears.  At  this 
moment  Lieutenant  Judson  arose  as  if  to  speak,  but  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  strange-looking 
person,  who  advanced,  hat  in  hand,  toward  the  table 
where  the  colonel  was  seated.  Every  one  turned  their 
eyes  upon  him,  and  evidently  awaited  his  words,  as  he 
had  already  made  three  or  four  efibrts  to  speak.  Finally, 
as  he  did  not  succeed,  the  commander  asked  in  an  en- 
couraging voice ; — 

"  Well,  my  good  man,  what  i»  your  will  ? " 
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After  bowing  half-a-dozen  times,  in  the  most  awkward 
manner,  the  new-comer  pointed  to  father  Loveday. 

'^  Oh !  you  know  the  old  gentleman  ? "  said  the  colonel. 

The  man  strock  his  own  breast  two  or  three  violent 
blows,  and  then  wiped  one  of  his  eyes  with  the  back  of 
his  hand.  But  a  glance  revealed  the  fiact  that  he  had  but 
one  eye,  the  other  being  entirely  sightless  and  nearly 
closed.     He  then  said : — 

"  Mayhap  I  do,  yer  'onor.  There^s  somethin'  in  here 
as  tells  one-eyed  Bob  how  he  ought  to  know  him  !  ** 
And  one-eyed  Bob,  as  he  termed  himself,  gave  his  breast 
two  or  three  more  violent  thumps,  as  if  to  repress  the 
emotion  surging  within  him. 

"  So,  your  name  is  Bobert,  is  it  ? ''  asked  Twiggs. 

"  No,  yer  'onor.  Bob,  one-eyed  Bob ;  that's  it,  an' 
nothin'  else." 

"  Have  you  no  other  appellation  ? " 

"  Any  what,  yer  'onor  ] " 

"  Any  other  name." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yer  'onor.  Bob  Bradley,  that's  it,  an'  nothin' 
else." 

"  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Bradley  1 "  Bob  scratched 
his  head,  looked  confused,  and  th^n  simply  exclaimed: — 

"Eh?" 

"Shall  I  call  you  Bobi" 

"  Yes,  yer  'onor ;  that's  as  how  folks  alers  calls  me, 
an'  I  don't  take  ter  any  other  handle." 

"  Well,  Bob,  where  do  you  reside — or  rather  live  ! " 

"Oh,  I  live  just  back  a-piece,  on  the  river.  I'm  a 
kind  o'  hunter  genei'ally.  Me  an'  my  wife  Nancy,  an' 
my  little  blind  gal  Blanche — ^please  yer  'onor,  my  wife  is 
precious  eddicated,  an'  she  got  that  name  out  on  a  book 
and  would  call  her  so,  although  I  told  her  we  had  better 
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name  her  Polly.  But,  howsomever  and  notwithstandin', 
if  the  gal  is  blind  an'  got  an  outlandish  name,  she's  am 
good  an'  obedient  as  ever  yer  'onor  would  wish  to  meet 
with ;  that  she  is,  an'  nothin'  else." 

"  Is  she  safe  at  home  1 "  asked  father  Loveday,  as  he 
started  to  his  feet. 

"  Safe  !  Yes,  sir  !  She's  safe  with  Kancy,  an'  I'd  like 
to  see  the  rascal,  white,  black,  or  red,  as  would  lay  the 
weight  of  his  finger  on  her;  that  I  would,  an'  nothin'  else." 

"  Watch  over  her,  sir.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
lose  a  child.  "Watch  her,  I  say  I "  and  the  old  man's  eyes 
gleamed  with  tears. 

"  Well,  Bob,"  continued  Twiggs,  "  what  is  your  busi- 
ness here  1 " 

"  Why,  ye  see,  yer  'onor,  I  heard  the  shootin'  this 
momin',  an'  I  see'd  the  fire,  and  I  says  to  Nancy  that 
somethin'  was  up  at  the  settlement,  an'  I'd  go  rite  off  to 
see  what  it  was.  So  I  started  an'  met  a  party  of  reds. 
I  knew  it  was  them  as  did  the  work.  So  I  watched  'em. 
They  are  goin'  back  to  the  lake,  but  they  dont  go  by  the 
road.  I  know  every  inch  of  the  woods,  an'  so  I  came  to 
say,  that  if  yer  'onor  is  goin'  to  chase  'em  up,  I'm  yer 
man  on  the  trail,  an'  nothin'  else." 

"  Thank  you.  Bob ;  but  we  have  determined  not  to 
follow  untU  reinforcements  arrive." 

"  So  I  heerd  at  the  door,  an'  I'll  tell  ye  what  I  want; 
that  is,  a  lot  of  powder  an'  lead.  I've  got  a'most  out. 
An'  the  reason  why  I  want  it  is,  I'm  going  to  foller  them 
reds  up ;  an'  what's  more,  I'm  goin'  in  fur  that  old  man's 
daughter,  or  my  Nancy  won't  have  a  lovin'  husband,  an' 
nothin'  else." 

^^  It  is  just  what  I  was  about  to  propose,"  exclaimed 
Judson.     ^'  In  the  confusion  this  morning  the  Indian 
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who  was  confined  in  the  guard-room  escaped.  He  is 
aware  of  onr  intention  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Besides,  I  think  MacDonald  will  remove  the  girl  to  some 
place  of  concealment,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  the  chief  will 
now  interfere  with  the  scoundrel's  plans.  If  you  will  let 
me  have  three  men,  I  wOl  undertake  to  see  that  Jessie 
Lovedaj  is  not  removed  to  any  place  where  she  cannot  be 
found." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  risk.  Lieutenant  Judson.*' 

<<  I  think  not.  I  shall  avoid  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians.  I  think  we  will  only  have  MacDonald  and  a 
few  of  his  personal  Mends  to  encounter.  I  shall  under- 
take nothing  rash,  but  wait  the  approach  of  yourself  and 
men  at  Lake  Kissimmee  after  my  purpose  is  accomplished. 
If,  as  I  fear  will  be  the  case,  MacDonald  should  remove 
her,  she  might  never  again  be  seen.*' 

**  As  you  please.  Select  your  men.  It  is  a  mission  of 
mercy  which  I  have  no  wish  to  thwart,  and  I  trust,  for 
the  old  man's  sake,  you  will  be  successful.  Her  rescue 
must  now  be  one  of  our  leading  objects." 

"You  will  go  with  me.  Bob?' 

"  Yes ;  and  there  is  Charley  Morris,  as  likely  a  boy  as 
ever  walked,  will  go  with  us  too.  Poor  Charley,  he's 
'most  broke  his  heart  since  Jessie  was  stole  away.** 

"  Sergeant  Cook  and  Arthur  Allen  are  the  others  I 
shall  select.     Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

"Most  willingly,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  men  stepped 
forth. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  forces  should  set  out  as  soon 
as  the  expected  reinforcements  arrived,  and  that  the  first 
party  should  notify  the  troops  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  lay  out  a  different  programme  from  the  one 
already  arranged.     Loveday  was  to  accompany  the  army. 
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With  a  thousand  blessmgs  upon  their  heads,  our  friendB 
took  their  departure  in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  and  for  the 
reeeue  oi  the  innocent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THK     BhlJXD     CAPTIVE. 

MacDonau)  and  his  rescuer  soon  reached  a  point  of 
safety,  Quickl J  as  possible,  thej  proceeded  to  the  spot 
where  i^e  band  was  concealed,  aad  c(»xu&unicated  to  them 
the  condition  of  af&drs.  The  savages  manifested  a  di»- 
poeitioiL  to  rush  upon  the  settlement  at  once,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  MacDonald  to  hold  them  in  restraint.  Thej 
proceeded  to  the  bank  of  the  rirer  which  separated  them 
from  the  settlement,  and  there  seated  themselves,  sil^itly 
and  sullenly  looking  ov^  the  water. 

It  was  not  Icmg,  however,  ere  thej  heard  a  splashing  m 
the  water,  and  the  chief  sprung  to  their  side. 

"^^  Ah  r'  he  v^ed,  "  you  are  here  in  good  time.  Level 
those  white  dogs'  cabins  to  the  ground  I'* 

The  order  was  understood,  and  received  with  a  wild 
whoop.  It  was  a  work  of  pleasure  to  ^em,  which  l<mg 
since  would  have  be^i  accomplished  had  it  not  been  Ibr 
the  restraints  put  upon  them  by  their  chief. 

It  is  skrange  how  such  rude  and  bloodtJiirBty  men  <ian 
be  controlled  by  a  single  word,  when  it  comes  from  theb 
acknowledged  head.  And  never  was  there  a  chieftain  of 
the  red  man  who  held  a  more  complete  control  over  his 
tribe  than  did  Billy  Bowlegs,  of  the  Seminoles*  And 
tins  man  sat  gazing  upcm  the  devastating  flame,  while  a 
malicious,  almost  a  demoniac,  smile  lighted  up  his .  face. 
It  soon,  however,  became  necessary  ior  them  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  tx^es,  ius  the  shot  from  the  fort,  and  the 
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muaketiy,  began  to  pour  in  upon  them  with  telling  effect. 
A  dozen  had  been  slain  or  wounded,  when  Billy  ordered 
a  retreat,  which  was  pushed  forward  until  the  party 
arrived  at  the  heail  of  Kisainunee  Lake,  the  journey  to 
which  was  accomplished  in  three  days. 

Here  a  pause  was  made.  Camp-fires  were  built,  and, 
as  the  darkness  approached,  the  savages  prostrated  them- 
selves upon  the  ground  to  sleep.  The  chief  sat  gaadng 
into  the  water,  watching  the  shadow  of  the  fleecy  clouds, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  red  flame  of  the  camp-fires, 
as  they  were  mirrored  in  the  silvery  waters  of  the  lake. 
Long  appeared  to  be  his  reverie.  At  length  he  said,  as  it 
speaking  to  himself  v — 

^^  Nothing  but  the  red  flame  is  before  my  eyes.  If  I 
look  at  a  bright  star,  it  hides  its  face  behind  a  cloud,  as  if 
it  shrunk  from  my  gaze.  But  that  red  glare— the  clouds 
do  not  conceal  that — ^it  will  shine  through  !  But  it  was 
his  £a,ult.  I  went  to  treat  of  peace,  and  he  bound  me. 
This  I  will  not  submit  to  from  mortal  m^n.  I  feel 
strangely.  My  heart  appears  so  big,  and  it  aches  !  I 
am  thinking  of  her  tonight,  and  this  I  must  not  do.  Oh ! 
how  vividly  does  the  time  come  back  to  me  when  I  was 
among  the  civilised,  and  when  a  wife  used  to  greet  me 
upon  my  return  from  my  daily  toil.  Oh  !  that  sweet 
face  !  It  sometimes  appears  to  form  in  those  shining 
clouds,  and  smile  upon  me  from  the  lake's  reflection. 
Alas !  the  curse  of  being  a  half-breed  !  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  the  white  man  never  could  have  torn  my  loved 
and  once  loving  wife  from  my  heart  and  home.  But  she 
and  the  child,  which  I  never  saw.  are  both  gone  now. 
For  years  I  have  borne  this  torture  of  the  heart,  and  1 
have  felt  some  satisfaction  in  revenge.  But,  oh!  how 
small  it  now  appears  to  me !     Bevenge !     And  upon 
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whom  9  Those  who  are  innocent !  Mj  soul  sickens 
at  the  thought.  And  yet  I  am  now  bound  to  this  savage 
race— my  destiny  is  linked  to  their  own,  and  I  must  not 
murmur.  One  thing  I  can  do,  however ;  I  had  forgotten 
it.  That  old  man — ^his  fece  haunts  me.  On-yit-ha,"  he 
ezdaimed,  as  he  roused  a  sleeper  near  him,  *^  where  ig 
Black  Jim  r  The  question  was  repeated,  as  the  savage 
started  up,  and  indicated  by  a  movement  that  the  person 
sought  was  to  be  found  near  the  fire  which  was  burning 
a  little  apart  from  the  others,  and  behind  a  thick  growth 
of  underbrush.  Billy  walked  in  that  direction,  but 
paused,  just  as  he  reached  a  point  where  he  could  hear  all 
the  conversation  which  was  taking  place.  The  sound  of 
voices  commanded  his  attention : — 

"Will  not  my  father  come  to-night T  asked  a  soft, 
sweet  voice. 

"  Not  to-night,  girl.     Don't  trouble  me." 

"  Don't  trouble  you  !  You  speak  very  strangely  to  me 
to-night,  dear  Edwaixl.  Your  voice  does  not  sound  as  it 
did  when  you  first  told  me  that  you  loved  me." 

"When  was  that  r 

"  When  was  that  1  Oh,  dear  Edward,  your  fiitigue 
has  made  you  ill  and  forgetful.  Why,  how  many  times 
you  have  spoken  of  meeting  my  father  and  myself  at  the 
fort,  and  of  the  impression  my  helpless  condition  and  my 
beauty,  as  you  termed  it,  made  upon  you.  And  then, 
dear  Edward,  that  lovely — ^you  said  it  was  lovely — summer 
night,  when  you  sat  beside  me  upon  the  mossy  bank,  and 
described  the  scenery  aroimd,  juet  as  you  saw  it.  And, 
better  than  all,  you  described  your  o>vn  face  to  me.  Oh  ! 
how  that  dear  image  has  been  impressed  upon  me.  It 
was  then  you  told  me  you  would  not  be  ashamed  to  make 
me  your  wife,  and  take  me  into  the  great  world.     Oh ! 
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how  jour  worcU  have  been  cherished !  I  thould  bo  par- 
feotlj  happy  if  I  could  only  see  you  f  An  exclamaji]0n 
was  heard  by  MacDonald,  at  that  momeot.  He  aprustg 
to  his  feet,  and  gassed  eameetly  around;  but  hearing 
nothing  further,  he  again  seated  himself. 

"  When  will  we  be  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  Edward  f* 

"  Not  for  a  week  yet    But  be  quiet    I  wish  to  Ae^" 

'^  You  are  deceiying  me.  You  have  spoken  to  me  but 
a  few  times  for  the  last  few  days,  and  then  only  in  a 
whisper.  You  said  caution  was  neoessary,  because  the 
Indians  were  near.  But  now  that  you  speak  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  voioe  of  Edwaxd,^' 

"  Well,  you  are  right— I  am  not  Edward  T* 

"  Who  are  you,  then  V 

«  I  am  called  Black  Jim," 

"  Oh  !  that  dreadful  man  !"  cried  the  poor  girL  '^  And 
why  have  you  brought  me  here  1" 

<<  Well^  if  you  must  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
I  auppoee  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  you  some  time,  X  took 
you  to  spite  your  Edward,  of  whom  you  think  so  mueh, 
and  whom  I  hate." 

The  poor  creature  sat  silent  for  an  instant,  and  then 
said: — 

'^Heaven  will  not  permit  this  outrage  to  go  un- 
punished." 

<^  No  !  heaven  will  not  permit  it !"  These  words  weve 
spoken  by  the  chief,  as  he  entered  the  enclosure. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  MacDonald,  starting  to 
his  feet,  and  turning  pale. 

"  That  you  are  a  devil  incarnate  !" 

"  You  dare  not  interfere  with  me.** 

"  Little  daring  there  will  be  about  it.  What  are  yon 
doing  with  that  girl  V*    - 
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«  Nothing." 

"  Why  is  she  here  f 

*'  She  is  my  captive.  I  have  taken  her,  and  propose 
to  make  here  my  squaw  ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  our  tribe, 
you  dare  not  prevent  me.*' 

"  I  shall  make  the  effort,  at  least." 

The  chief  took  the  girl  by  the  hand,  and,  in  a  gentle 
manner,  asked  her  the  particulars  of  her  parents,  her 
home,  and  capture.  Of  the  latter  she  knew  nothing, 
farther  than  the  &ct  that  ^he  had  been  met  near  her  own 
home,  by  a  person  whom  she  supposed  to  be  Lieutenant 
Judflon,  who  informed  her  that  the  army  was  to  move  to 
the  lake,  that  her  father  had  already  gone  there,  and  that 
her  mother  was  a  captive,  but  would  be  rescued. 

"  Is  it  your  purpose  to  convey  this  blind  girl  into  the 
Everglades  T 

'^  It  is,''  replied  the  hardened  man. 

^<  And  the  poor  maniac,  and  her  child  P 

"  You  may  have  them,  if  you  like  T 

^'  Yes,  I  will  have  them,  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
them  to  the  poor  old  man  we  saw  at  the  fort.  And  that 
is  not  all.     I  will  protect  this  child." 

"  I  will  appeal  to  the  tribe. 

"  Call  them.     We  will  have  their  decision  now." 

^*  Ko,  not  until  all  the  tribe  are  together  can  the  deci- 
sion be  made.     This  is  a  law  you  dare  not  break." 

There  was  some  truth  in  this.  Billy  had  interfered  on 
I  several  occasions  of  the  kind,  and,  on  that  account,  con- 

siderable dissatisfaction  was  felt.  And,  in  many  other 
things,  the  chief  had  opposed  the  .savage  appetites  of  his 
I  men,  and  he  felt  that  opposition  to  any  regularly  esta- 

^  blished  usage,  with  such  a  man  as  MacDonald  to  advocate 
his  own  cause,  his  chance  of  success  was  small.     And  yet 
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he  determined  to  save  the  two  poor  creatures  whom  Mac 
DoDflld  held  in  his  personal  power. 


CHAPTER    V.  [( 

UTBTE&IES. 

The  party  who  were  to  start  in  pursuit  of  the  savages, 
or  rather  to  watch  their  movements,  first  threw  aside  their 
uniforms,  and  adopted  the  dress  of  hunters.  This  done, 
they  proceeded  on  their  way.  They  were  joined  by 
Charley  Morris  in  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  fort. 
He. was  a  yoimg  man  of  more  than  ordinary  manly 
beauty,  but  his  pale,  sad  face  gave  evidence  of  a  heart 
ill  at  ease.  He  was  saluted  cordially  by  the  party,  each 
of  whom  had  frequently  met  him  in  the  forest,  and  at  the 
settlement. 

Lieutenant  Judson  had  the  command,  or  rather  the 
direction,  of  the  party,  while  Bob  Bradley  was  to  act  as 
guide.  The  former  suggested  that  Bob  should  pass  his 
own  dwelling  in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  fiimily,  as  he 
might  possibly  be  absent  a  long  time.  Old  Bob  winked, 
lodl^  very  knowing,  and  said : — 

"I  reckon  as  how  I  ain't  the  only  one  as  wants  to  see 
the  women-folks.  Oh !  you  needn't  blush,  Mr.  Lieutenant. 
That  gal  is  worth  loving,  if  she  is  blind.  But,  I'll  tell  ye 
what  it  is.  Before  ye  get  hitched,  I've  got  to  tell  ye  a 
secret  about  her. 

<*  €an't  ye  tell  me  now.  Bob  ?' 

"  Ko,  dr,  and  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world.** 

"  What  is  your  reason  r 
:    "You  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  should  teH  you." 
1   "  Yes;  I  ^ould."  -:->! 

?;  .^  .Wal>  ihen^  <^e  reason  is  just  fefecl^se  H^Befe  Is^^ 
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wonian  in  the  world  vho  can  keep  a  secret,  an*  »otiin' 
else."  The  entire  party  laughed  at  this,  and  Judson 
said  : — 

"  I  don't  understand  you  yet,  Bob." 

"  "Well,  then,  it*s  because  I  don't  know  it  myself?* 
,   ,"  Then  how  can  you  tell  me  V 

"  Oh,  my  wi — ^Nancy  has  got  it,  and  she  says  she  will 
tell  it  to  me  at  the  right  time ;  and  I  know  she  will,  for 
she  always  tells  the  truth.  And  she  says  you  have  got  to 
know  it." 

"  Then  you  have  no  idea  what  it  is  1" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  some  idea,  and  that's  about  ail. 
But  stop  !"  The  speaker  started  back,  and  the  crimson 
mounted  to  his  features,  as  he  gazed  through  the  forest. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Bob  ?"  asked  Judson. 

"  Don't  you  see  nothing  there  ? "  The  hunter  pointed 
forward. 

"  I  see  nothing." 

"Injuns!" 

"  Are  there  Indians  ahead  ? " 

"  They  have  been  there,  at  my  cabin.  Don't  you  see  It 
is  in  flames  ? "  Without  further  words  Bradley  bounded 
forward,  followed  by  his  friends. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  before  they  arrived  full  in 
sight  of  the  burning  dwelling.  Bradley  had  already 
reached  it,  and  was  bending  over  the  prostrate  form  of  a 
female,  who  was  stretched  upon  the  turf,  a  short  distance 
from  the  flaming  mass.  He  was  beating  his  breast  and 
moaning  in  the  most  pitiful  manner. 

Judson,  at  a  glance,  saw  that  it  was  the  mother  of 
Blanche,  and  it  was  painfully  evident  that  she.  wOtdd 
JJTO^but  a  fei^  moments  longer.  Hig  %exb  ihoi^M  was 
of  his  own   blind  girl.     He  searched  around,   calling 

c  2 
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loadly  upon  lier  name,  but  there  was  no  reftponae  Bare 
the  dead  echo  which  came  back  through  the  forest.  He 
now  heaixl  his  name  called,  and  he  hastened  to  the  dying 
woman  and  knelt  beside  her.  He  saw  that  the  wound 
was  upon  the  neck,  and  that  she  was  sinking  from  loss  of 
blood.  She  could  speak  with  difficulty,  and  turning  to 
Judson,  she  said  : — 

"  You  love  my  poor  child,  don't  you  1 " 

'^  Oh !  God  knows  my  heart,  I  love  her.  My  preaent 
agony  attests  this.  But,  where  is  shel"  .The  dying 
mother  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 

"  In  the  hands  of  the  Indiana  1" 

"Worse!" 

"Not  dead  1" 

"  No.    She  is  in  the  hands  of  James  MacDonald.'' 

"  But  she  shall  be  rescued ;  I  swear  it  I"  cj^ed  Jadaon, 
in  frantic  tones. 

"  She  wishes  to  speak  further  to  you,  lieutenant,*'  said 
Morris,  as  he  called  his  attention  to  a  sign  from  her. 

"  Baise  me.  I  cannot  breathe  !"  Old  Bradley  raised 
her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  in  a  sitting  posture,  aad 
she  continued ; — 

"  Judson,  under  a  slab  of  granite  by  the  side  of  the 
oak-tree  yonder,  you  will  find  a  box.  It  containa  a 
secret  which  you  must  learn  before  you  wed  my  chJU4» 
And,  oh  1  I  beg  of  you  not  to  discard  her.  She  is  pure 
and  innocent.  I  am— oh!'^  and  the  poor  mother  fell 
back  a  corpse. 

It  was  some  moments  before  a  word  was  spoken.  But 
at  length  Judson  exclaimed  : — 

<'  Our  presence  here  can  avail  little  now.  We  niuat  Mt 
promptly.  Let  us  send  the  body  to  the  fotrt  Sw  4iM#r- 
men^  and  l^en  continue  our  journey.'* 
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"  No,"  eacclainxed  Bradley.  "  She  wanted  to  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  the  river." 

**  Well,  let  it  be  so."  In  a  short  time  the  rude  burial 
was  over,  and  the  party  were  about  to  set  forward. 

**  You  forget  the  box,  lieutenant,"  said  Morris. 

<^  I  did  forget  it.  But  no  matter ;  another  time  will 
do  as  well." 

"  But  you  may  never  visit  this  spot  again.  We  are 
now  bent  upon  a  desperate  undertaking,  in  which  it  is 
not  impossible  you  might  lose  your  life.  And  perhaps 
this  secret  confided  to  you  by  the  dying  woman  may  be 
for  the  future  welfare  of  Blanche,  and  should  not  be 
given  to  another  except  through  you." 

"  True ;  I  will  secure  the  box."  This  was  soon  done. 
Judscm  opened  it,  and  foimd  that  it  contained  nothing 
but  a  carefuUy-folded  paper.  He  placed  this  in  his 
breast,  without  so  much  as  even  glancing  at  its  <}ontents. 

^*  Would  it  not  be  well  to  read  it  now  ?"  asked  Morris. 

''  No.  There  is  an  endorsement  upon  it,  to  the  effect 
that  the  secret  is  only  for  me ;  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
learn  the  co&t^its  of  the  paper  until  I  can  secure  the 
safety  of  her  to  whom  the  paper  refers.  Oh  1  Blanche, 
poor  child — ^poor  blind  bird,  what  will  be  her  fate?" 
Judson  bowed  his  head,  while  his  firame  trembled  with 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings.     In  a  moment  he  said  : — 

"  Excuse  me,  Morris.    Do  not  think  I  am  childish." 

"  No.     You  feel  as  becomes  a  noble  heart." 

"  And  yet  I  can  but  cry  like  a  baby." 

<'  No.     Say  rather  that  you  we^  like  a  man." 

'^  As  you  please  to  term  it.  Morris,  you  cannot  dream 
h<6w  I  love  that  poor  blind  girL  To  me  she  is  the  em- 
M^ent  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  pure;  aye,  it  seems  to 
IB*  that  heaven  never  painted  so  fair,  or  formed  so  gentle 
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a  being.  Why,  I  have  sat  beside  her  for  hoiirs  listeniajg; 
to  her  voice,  until  lost  in  reverie,  enchanted  by  its  tones, 
I  have  dreamed  a  thousand  angels  were  warbling  th1>ii: 
heavenly  anthems  by  my  side.  And  when,  with  stich 
confiding  fondness,  she  would  rest  her  head  upon  my 
breast,  the  joy  that  filled  my  heart  was  perfect,  and  I 
inwardly  thanked  Heaven  for  sending  me  such  a  prize.  Is 
it  strange  to  you  that  a  soldier  could  thus  love  V' 

"  No.  She  is  a  being  to  love.  But  have  you  never 
felt  regrets  with  regard  to  her  great  misfortune  ?  " 

"  You  refer  to  her  loss  of  sight  ?  ** 

"  Of  course." 

"  The  only  regret  I  ever  felt  was  on  her  own  account. 
If  she  had  the  blessings  of  sight,  it  is  true  she  would 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  in  gazing  upon  the 
beauties  of  life,  but  it  might  divide  the  heart.  I  think 
she  loves  me  better,  and  is  much  happier  in  that  love, 
from  the  fact  that  she  is  entirely  dependent  upon  that 
love  for  her  happiness." 

"  No  doubt  this  is  true  to  some  extent.  But  do  you 
know  in  what  manner  she  became  deprived  of  her  sight  ?  *' 

"  I  do  not.  This,  also,  is  a  secret  I  am  to  learn  some 
day.'* 

"  Well,  Judson,  you  have  much  cause  for  anxiety — 
great  anxiety ;  but  your  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless, 
like  my  own." 

"  You  refer  to  Jessie  Loveday  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  love  her  as  truly  as  mortal  can  love. 
When  she  was  stolen  from  me  it  almost  killed  me.  Night 
and  day  I  passed  in  searching  for  her,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  became  satisfied,  however,  that  she  was  a  prisoner  m 
the  Everglades.  A  hundred  times  have  1  made  a  circuit 
of  Lake  Kissimmee,  calling  upon  her  name,  eVen  when 
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m^  own  judgment  told  me  she  could  not  be  near.  But 
Tt  was  upon  that  lake  I  last  saw  her,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  like  an  enchanted  place.  It  almost  maddened  me  as 
I  gazed  upon  each  familiar  spot.  Here  was  the  mossy 
bank  beneath  the  great  oak  where  we  had  so  often 
sat,  but  she  was  not  there !  Here  was  the  rippling 
streamlet  beside  which  we  had  so  often  wandered, 
listening  to  its  soft  music,  which  now  appeared  to  me  like 
her  funeral  dirge.  Here  was  her  mother's  grave,  over 
which  we  knelt,  asking  that  mother's  pure  spirit  to  listen 
to  us  and  bless  us,  as  we  spoke  of  endle^  love,  and 
plighted,  each  to  the  other,  our  first  vows.  But  Jessie 
was  not  with  me,  and,  in  my  soul's  anguish,  I  almost 
wished  that  she  was  lying  beneath  the  sod,  and  I  beside 
her!" 

"  She  has  been  absent  nearly  a  year.  Have  you  never 
received  the  slightest  information  of  her  ] " 

"  Never.  I  have  passed  up  and  down  the  river  a 
dozen  times,  and  into  Lake  Okeechobee,  which  I  have 
also  explored  in  every  part.  I  also  penetrated  the  Ever- 
glades until  I  came  upon  the  Indian  stronghold." 

"  And  you  saw  nothing — ^no  signs  of  Jessie  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  saw  that  which  almost  froze  my  blood 
within  me." 

"What  was  it  r' 

"  I  will  tell  you — that  is,  so  flax  as  I  know.  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  my  way  through  the  swamps. 
There  were  numerous  narrow,  well-beaten  paths.  But 
these  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  avoid,  as  there  were 
frequent  parties  of  Indians  passing  from  their  stronghold 
to  the.  lake  and  back  again.  In  the  more  marshy  places 
'  t.  encountered  alligators  and  poisonous  reptiles;  but  i:t 
was. for  her  I  love  better  than  life  that  I  was  toiling;  and 
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I  thongiit  not  of  danger.     I  felt  my  werat  esieltty  to  %i 
the  savage  who  had  stolen  my  Jessie." 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  the  abdtictor  was  a  wMfie 
manl"  -  ^ 

"  Yes ;  the  renegade,  Black  Jim.  I  know  it  well,  t 
never  saw  him  but  once,  but  his  image  is  fixed  as  with  a 
brand  of  fire  upon  my  memory,  and  I  feel  that  we  shall 
some  day  meet/' 

"  Well,  go  on  with  your  narrative." 

"  At  length,  bursting  through  a  wall  of  brake,  I  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  the  Indian  village.  It  was  a  strange 
place.  Surrounding  a  comparatively  open  space,  or 
sparsely-timbered  lawn,  were  rows  of  wigwams,  in  large 
numbers,  and  various  in  size  and  pattern.  Some  of  them 
were  formed  of  blankets  or  skins,  others  of  cane  aa4 
young  saplings,  while  others,  still,  were  built  of  logs, 
and  were  quite  large,  running  at  angles,  with  a  length 
perhaps  of  forty  feet,  and  a  height  of  eight  or  ten.  These 
buildings  were  mostly  ranged  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
circle,  and  appeared  to  be  intended  for  the  double  pturpose 
of  dwellings  and  defensive  works.  At  the  western  portion 
of  the  settlement  was  situated  what,  to  me,  appeared  to 
be  a  freak  of  nature.  It  was  a  range  of  sharp,  ragged 
cliffs,  over  which  I  could  plainly  see,  and  distinctly  hear, 
the  living  streams  of  water,  as  they  came  dashing  ov^r 
the  sides  of  this  elevation. 

"  To  this  place  I  bent  my  steps,  and  ascended  to  the 
highest  peak.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wild  spot.  The  range  of 
billB,  which  were  very  much  broken,  extended  several 
miles  toward  the  west.  Below  me,  and  all  around,  lay" ' 
the  monotonous  Everglades,  and  far  beyond  I  eouM  see 
the  deep  blue  of  the  ocean.  At  a  little  distance  wta  th« 
lake,  and  the  winding  river,  like  a  thread  of  wlv»,:jpN$ 
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ipp^tuig  a  jpioturt  long  to  be  remembered.  But  at  the 
bate  of  thia  ridge,  directly  at  my  feet,  my  greatest  interest 
Mf^  eentred.  Here  I  could  see  the  Tude  wigwams,  the 
smoke  curling  up,  as.  if  to  overcast  and  eclipse  some  of 
tius  rare  beauty,  tt  seemed  to  settle  around  my  soul, 
for  the  gloom  there  was  of  the  densest  kind.  Was  it 
possible,  thought  I,  that  she — ^my  Jessie — was  a  prisoner 
there  1  And  would  some  kind  spirit  whisper  to  her  that 
I  wan  near^  My  heart  did  not  fail  me,  though,  for  a 
moment,  my  strength  did,  and  I  sunk  to  the  earth.  I 
soon  recovered.  Hope  nerved  me,  and  I  determined  to 
oontinue  my  search,  fully  and  unflinchingly. 

**  I  commenced  my  descent  of  the  hill,  or  rather  series 
of  rocky  ledges.  I  had  proceeded,  perhaps,  two  hundred 
yards,  when  I  found  myself  upon  a  kind  of  flat,  which 
overlooked  the  village  below.  At  a  glance,  I  discovered 
that  the  spot  contained  several  wigwams,  and  one  large 
l<ig-oabin,  similar  in  build  to  those  below.  I  saw  a  human 
figure  seated  near  this  latter  building,  with  the  head  bent 
low,  resting  upon  the  hands.  I  instantly  sprung  behind 
a  jutting  rock,  and,  as  I  thought,  escaped  observation. 
I  then  tamed  to  look  at  the  object,  for  its  veiy  appearance 
had  excited  my  curiosity.  As  I  peered  over  the  rock,  I 
saw  that  the  flgure  had  raised  its  head,  and  was  gazing 
toward  me.     My  very  blood  ran  cold." 

"  It  was  a  human  being,  I  suppose  i" 

«  Yes." 

"  Perhaps  some  poor  captive  ?" 

"  That  is  my  opinion." 
* /*  Well,  go  on." 

:  "  I  will  describe  it,  if  I  can.  It  was  indeed  the  form 
of  aman^  and  yet  unlike  one.  Upon  his  person  were  a  few 
tiMered  imd  filthy  rags ;  his  hair  was  lo22g,  and  hung  in 
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Ktragglu^gj  matted  knots  over  his  shoulders;  his  t>e^t^ 
was  of  the  same  ragged  appearance,  and  his  eyes  so  h'^g* 
gard,  sunken,  and  bloodshot,  that  I  shrank  almost  in 
terror  from  their  gaze.  He  swayed  to  and  fro,  making  a 
kind  of  guttural  sound,  which,  together  with  his  wild 
appearance,  convinced  me  that  he  was  not  only  a  prisoner 
but  a  maniac. 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  from  my  concealment, 
and  release  the  captive,  for  such  I  felt  he  must  be,  as  I  saw 
that  his  ankles  were  bound  with  an  iron  fetter,  and,  with 
a  chain,  was  attached  to  one  of  the  logs  forming  the  cabin. 
I  did  so  far  leave  my  place  of  concealment  that  the 
wretched  man  saw  me,  and,  with  a  cry  wild  and  terrible, 
^  he  sprung  to  his  feet.  His  chains  rattled,  and  the  sound 
chilled  me.  What  strange  mystery  could  be  connected 
with  this  wretched  prisoner  1 

"  At  this  moment  I  felt  a  sharp  twinge  near  my  temple. 
An  arrow  glided  past.  I  placed  my  hand  to  my  head, 
and  found  that  the  blood  had  started,  and  was  trickling 
down  my  face.  Instinctively  I  stepped  again  behind  the 
rock  for  protection.  The  man  saw  that  I  had  been  dis- 
covered by  some  of  the  savages,  for  two  more  arrows  had 
fallen  upon  the  spot  where  I  had  been  standing.  He 
asked,  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  me : — 

"  *  Are  you  alone  V 

"  '  I  am !'  I  repUed. 

"  *  Then,  run  for  your  life  I  To  remain  here  is  mad- 
ness.' 

"  *  But  I  cannot  leave  you  to  suffer  thus  I*  I  cried. 

"  *  Your  stay  would  but  tighten  my  chains.  You  have 
penetrated  a  spot  never  trod  by  a  white  man  before, 
unless  he  was  a  captive.  Go,  bring  friends — ^hundreds  of 
friends.     Do  not  pause.     It  will  only  be  to  murder  me 
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^)^d  jourpelf.     Go,  and  you  can  return  as  a  guide.     An 
instant  more,  and  you  are  lost !     Go,  Charles  Morris  !' " 
■~  "  He  called  you  by  name  1" 

"  Yes.  I  had  already  commenced  a  rapid  retreat  when 
I  heard  my  o>vn  name  spoken,  I  paused,  to  question  the 
wretched  man  further,  but  down  among  the  rocks  I  saw 
the  forms  of  a  number  of  the  savage  tribe,  and  I  heard 
their  yells  of  rage.  I  knew  I  could  not  contend  with 
them  for  an  instant,  and  so  I  darted  forward.  For  many 
miles  the  pursuit  was  kept  up.  But  at  last  I  reached 
the  lake,  and  springing  into  a  canoe  which  I  found  upon 
the  shore,  I  effected  my  escape." 

*^  Have  you  no  idea  who  the  person  was  who  knew 
you,,  and  addressed  you  by  your  name  ?" 

"  Not  the  least." 

"  You  could  neither  recognise  the  features  nor  the 
voice?" 

"  Neither.     The  appeai-ance  of  the  man  was  so  utterly 
wretched,   that  I  do  not  suppose   there  is   a  vestige  of 
l>is  former  self  left,  and  the  voice  sounded  more  like  the 
e^ho  of  a  clod  upon  a  coffin-lid,  than  anything  human." 
^  "  When  did  this  occur  V 

*^  Only  six  days  since  !" 

"  So  recently  f 

"  Yes.     I  have  just  returned  from  the  Everglades." 

"  Have  you  yet  taken  any  action  in  the  matter  T 

<<  Yes,  I  have  communicated  all  the  particulars  to 
Colonel  Twiggs.  I  am  to  meet  the  army  at  Lake  Kis- 
simmee,  and  lead  them  against  the  savages." 

"  Did  you  see  old  Mr.  Loveday  at  the  foi-t  ]" 

"  I  did.  And  I  'also  learned  from  him  that  Mac. 
Ppnaldhad  actually  been  a  prisoner  at  the  fort,  but  had 
es<»ped.     Oh  !  if  I  could  have  met  him  there  !"    ^    .  . 
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Yit|im  tbe  circle  of  the  ruined  settlement  at  thia  00110119^0^2 
ment.     Their  situation  had  been  considered  daii^gerou^^  for. 
some  time  past,  and,  after  the  disaster  of  that  momiog, 
nothing  could  be  more  welcome  than  reinforcements  aiKl 
fresh  supplies. 

And  many  there  were  who  were  eager  to  march  against 
the  foe.  With  the  additional  force  they  were  to  receive^ 
success  could  but  crown  the  attempt  which  was  to  be  made 
to  dislodge  the  implacable,  relentless  savages. 

Soon  the  vessels  bearing  the  fresh  troops  were  moored 
beside  the  fort  pier,  and  the  disembarkation  commenced, 
amid  the  cheering  of  the  soldiers  as  well  as  citizens. 
Matters  were  soon  explained.  It  required  but  a  few 
Hours  to  get  everything  in  readiness  for  a  move.  By 
noon  the  troops  who  were  to  participate  in  the  expedition 
were  drawn  up  in  line.  There  were  at  least  five  hundred 
of  them — ^brave,  hardy-looking  men  as  ever  fought  beneath 
the  starry  flag.  And  this  body  of  men  were  to  be  com- 
manded, in  their  hazardous  imdertaking,  by  Colonel 
Zachary  Taylor.  Twiggs  was  to  remain  still  in  command 
of  the  fort,  which  retained  a  garrison  sufficiently  strong  to 
hold  it. 

Taylor  and  Twiggs  !  What  the  different  history  of 
these  men  !  We  find  the  former  leading  a  devoted  band 
amid  the  wilds  of  Florida,  against  a  wily  savage  and  his 
fierce  warriors,  in  1840.  In  1846-7  he  again  head^  a 
brave  army  in  Mexico,  and,  knowing  "no  such  word  as 
surrender/'  conquers  a  peace.  And  again,  in  1849,  he 
heads  a  mighty  nation,  its  chosen  chief.  Honoured  he 
lived — ^beloved  he  died — his  memory"  enshrined  in  mOHons 
of  patriotic  hearts,  living  **when  marble  monuments 
decajr."  God  send  us  such  another  man,  when  the  tiiwe 
of  need  comes  !  And  yet,  I  fear,  "  we  shall  not  look  xjkfm 
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hfe^iifeefigain'' — so  simple,  and  yet  so  great;  so  finn,  aticl 
yfetrso  iriild — so  severe,  and  yet  so  generous.  *   ' ' 

But  the  other  1  Sympathy  would  drop  a  tear — Charity 
"^ottld  drop  the  veil — Justice,  tempered  with  mercy,  will 
permit  the  misguided  and  his  fatdts  to  rest  together,  side' 
by  side,  within  the  grave — ^whither  he  passed  just  in  time 
to  save  his  name  from  the  madness  of  having  drawn  his 
sword  against  his  honoured  flag. 

Colonel  Taylor  learned  all  the  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy  in  the  Everglades,  and  was 
informed  that  he  would  be  joined  by  Charles  Morris  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  who  would  act  as  a  guide.  The 
waggon  train  was  in  readiness,  and  among  other  things 
were  a  number  of  boats,  which  were  to  be  used  by  a 
portion  of  the  army  for  crossing  the  lakes  and  descending 
the  river,  and  for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  as  thia 
could  not  well  be  done  by  the  train,  further  than  the  road 
liad  already  been  opened. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  the  little  army  took  up 
its  march. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  on  the  third  day,  the 
scouts,  which  were  always  in  the  advance,  returned,  and 
reported  a  body  of  savages,  evidently  encamped  for  tho 
night,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  They  appeared  to  be 
entirely  at  their  ease,  and  unconscious  of  danger.  The 
army  was  immediately  halted,  and  preparation  made  for 
a  surprise. 

''Have  they  canoes  on  the  lake?"  asked  the  com- 
mander. 

'^  I  could  not  tell.  I  simply  saw  their  camp-fires,  and 
one  6Y  two  sleeping  Indians,  when  I  returned  to  warn  you, 
lest  the  rumbling  of  the  baggage-waggons  Hhould  alarm 
them." 
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<<  You  did  well.     I  will  mys^f  go  forward  and  reeco^ 
noiter." 

<*  No  use  in  that,  yer  ^ouar"  exdaimed  old  ^Bob^  wlio^ 
catte  up  at  this  moment.     "  IVe  got  the  Boundsu's  ip%lft' 
a«  a  trivet,  and  ef  you'll  let  me  giV  ye  a  little  bit  of  dirae« 
tioQBy  ye  can  trap  the  whole  crew^  just  as  slick  as  ever  a 
cat  catched  a  mouse.'' 

"  Who  are  you  1"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Only  oBo^yed  Bob.     Beckon  Colonel  Twiggs  spoke 
to  you  'bout  me." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect.  "Well,  what  is  your  plan  ?" 
'  <<  Well,  jest  send  a  hundred  of  the  boys  down  the  lake 
about  a  mile,  another  hundred  up  the  lake,  about  the 
same  distance.  Then  take  another  hundred  an'  let  them 
carry  them  boats  only  a  little  distance,  and  I'll  show  them 
where  there's  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the  lake. 
Let  'em  run  down  it,  embark,  an'  cut  off  the  retreat  by 
the  water.  Then  we  will  all  advance  at  once,  and  the 
reds  will  find  thetnselves  cut  off  on  all  sides." 

"  How  many  of  the  savages  are  there  ?' 

**  I  should  say  not  over  sixty  at  the  most." 

'*  Your  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  shall  be  carried  out.. 
You  may  accompany  the  party  with  the  boats." 

"Yes,  colonel.     But  there's  one  thing  I  wish  yov 
would  do." 

"  What  is  that,  my  friend  r 

"  Give  orders  to  the  men  not  to  fire,  without  they  are 
absolutely  compelled  to  do  so." 

"  Why  do  you  make  this  request !" 

"  Because  my  child — ^my  poor  little  blind  Blanche-^is  a 
prisoner  with  them,  and  I  fear  you  might  injure  her." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish."     The  commander  now  gaifl^ 
the  necessary  instructions,  and  the  three  parties  set  dff, 
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ymJoiU  a  fourth  remained  behind  ready  to  advance  at  th^ 
proper  time.  It  was  agreed,  that  in  one  hour  the  en* 
oirQling  paiiiies  should  begin  to  coneentrate,  as  this  would 
bt  sufficient  time  for  each  one  to  reach  the  desired 
position. 

Father  Loveday  remained  with  the  coloneFs  party.  He 
had  made  inquiry  of  Bob  with  regard  to  Lieutenant  Jud- 
son,  Charles  Horns,  and  their  friends,  and  learned  that 
they  had  all  separated  as  they  heared  the  lake,  and  were 
probably  near  at  hand. 

The  appointed  time  for  the  advance  arrived.  Cautiously 
the  troops  moved  forward  from  their  various  points.  The 
movements  were  so  slow  that  nearly  another  hour  elapsed 
before  the  rear  party  came  in  sight  of  the  camp-fires.  As 
they  drew  near,  they  saw  that  the  savages  had  already 
been  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  boats  upon  the  lake, 
and  were  crouching  behind  the  trees,  watching  them. 
They  did  not  see  that  they  were  being  closed  in  upon  to 
the  right,  left,  and  rear,  so  intent  were  they  upon  the 
party  in  the  boats. 

The  boats  had  arrived  to  within  a  distance  of  forty 
yards  from  the  shore,  when  a  stream  of  fire  shot  out  from 
among  the  trees,  followed  by  the  sharp  report  of  the 
Indian  rifles.  This  was  quite  unexpected  to  the  com- 
mander. By  the  clear  moonlight  he  saw  a  number  of  his 
men  who  occupied  the  boats  leap  into  the  air,  and  then 
pitch  headlong  into  the  water.  This  was  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  he  cried  out  :— 

**  Fire  upon  them,  men — give  them  one  volley,  and  then 
the  bayonet."  Another  shest  of  flame  and  a  deafening 
report  followed  this  command,  and  with  the  most  vat* 
earthly  yells  of  terror,  rage,  and  pain,  the  savages  turned 
to  j^d  themselves  hemmed  in  upon  every  side.  Some  few 
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of  them  leaped  into  the  water,  but  were  soon  despatdt&ed^ 
or  seized  by  those  in  the  boats.  '  -^' 

The  Indians,  finding  themselves  so  closely  pressed  on  ' 
every  side  by  the  gUttering  bayonets  in  the  hands  of 
determined  men,  with  a  few  exceptions,  threw  down  their 
arms  in  token  of  surrender.  But  those  few  fought  witji 
the  desperation  of  madness,  and  not  until  they  were 
literally  hewed  in  pieces,  or  picketed  with  the  bayonet, 
did  they  cease  their  frantic  efforts. 

During  this  time  there  had  been  a  voice  heard,  high 
above  the  din  of  battle,  urging  the  warriors  to  continue 
their  efforts  and  yield  only  to  death.  But  no  force  could 
stand  against  such  odds. 

When  quiet  was  restored,  the  colonel  advanced  and 
asked: — 

"Where  is  the  chiefr 

"  He  is  here !"  exclaimed  the  well-known  voice  of  Billy 
Bowlegs,  as  he  stepped  from  behind  a  large  tree. 

Colonel  Taylor  had  met  this  chieftain  before  in  battle,  ^ 
but  had  never  been  in  a  position  to  examine  his  features 
or  general  appearance.    There  was  a  look  of  astonishment 
upon  his  face  as  he  asked : — 

** Are  you  the  celebrated  Florida  chief?' 

*^I  am  chief  of  the  Seminoles.     What  is  your  will  f* 

^' That  you  throw  down  your  arms,  and  surrender." 

"  Surrender !  Me,  the  King  of  Florida,  surrender  I 
Colonel  Taylor,  do  you  see  those  dead  bodies?  They 
were  my  braves.  They  died  fighting  !  They  chose  death 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  usurper  !  The  brave  would 
not  surrender !  Think  you  the  chief  will  not  imitate 
their  example  ?" 

"  And  you  will  not  surrender?' 

"  Never !" — and  Billy  raised  his  tomahawk  in  the  air. 
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f  Seize  lum»"  cried  the  colonel.  A  number  of  soldiei's 
sprung  forward  to  do  this,  but  quick  as  thought  Billy 
hipieci  his  weapon  at  the  head  of  the  eommanderji  and 
mtLa  single  bound  dashed  through  the  lines. 

It  proved  very  fortunate  for  the  colonel  that  a  young 
sapling  intervened  between  him  and  the  infuriated  chief, 
for  the  tomahawk,  striking  a  limb,  glanced  a  trifle  from 
its  destined  course,  and  fell  harmless  to  the  ground,  far 
beyond  him.  The  movement,  too,  upon  the  part  of  the 
savage,  was  so  imexpected,  that  he  had  cleared  the  circle 
before  any  person  had  time  even  to  put  forth  the 
slightest  e£fort  to  prevent  his  escape  in  the  jungles  around 
them. 

"  Fire  upon  him,*'  yelled  the  commander.  A  volley 
went  luttling  through  the  oaks  and  smaller  trees.  The 
chief  was  seen  to  spring  into  the  air,  and  clasp  his  hand 
upon  his  side  as  if  hurt,  but  he  paused  not,  and  in  a 
moment  more  was  lost  to  view.  An  examination  of  tiiie 
earth  in  the  direction  he  had  taken,  proved  that  he  had 
been  wounded,  but  to  what  extent  no  one  knew. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  hoped  that  his  wound  would  not 
prove  mortal,  because  Billy  was  in  reality  a  humane 
chief.  In  case  of  his  death,  it  was  feared  the  command 
would  Ml  upon  MacDonald,  who  had  much  influence 
with  the  tribe.  He  was  a  merciless  villain,  and  had  ex- 
hibited the  most  intense  hatred  of  the  white  race,  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  renegade  and  outcast. 

A  search  was  now  made  for  Blanche.  Loudly  did 
poor  old  Bob  call  upon  her  name,  but  he  received  no 
aftswer. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  If  she  has  been  shot  it  will  com- 
plete my  misery,"  said  the  old  man,  as  he  seai-9hed 
jvrovui4     But,  not  a  trace  of  her  or  of,  MacDonald.  cpuld 
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bi  found.  It  was  not  likely  that  they  wmUd  serrate 
feom  the  main  party—- certainly  not  before  they  x^ached 
the  lake.  It  not,  they  could  not  be  £&r  distant.  SEe 
proceeded  to  the  margin  of  the  waters^  and  called  in  his 
loudest  tones.  Once  he  thought  he  heard  a  faint  echo 
borne  upon  the  breeze;  but  his  repeated  calk  failed  to 
elicit  anything  definite. 

At  length  he  returned  to  the  party,  who  were  evi- 
dently preparing  for  a  night's  rest. 

''Perhaps/'  said  the  old  man  to  the  commander, 
''  there  are  some  of  the  Indians  who  can  speak  English^ 
and  may  give  us  some  information."  Buch  a  one  was 
soon  found. 

''  Where  is  Black  MacDonald  ?'  asked  the  colonel  of 
On-yit-ha,  or  Night-hawk. 

"  Ugh  !  there."  The  savage  pointed  to  the  spot  where 
the  renegade  and  his  captive  had  been  seated  when  inter-  1 
rupted  by  the  approach  of  the  chief.  An  examination 
was  made  at  once.  There  were  the  delicate  footprints, 
and  the  fiire  beside  which  they  had  been  seated  was  yet 
burning.  Poor  Blanche !  She  had  been  so  nearly 
rescued,  and  yet  was  a  prisoner.  It  was  a  torturing 
thought,  and  agony  was  plainly  ^  written  upon  old 
Bradley's  face.  The  rude  soldiers  around  were  affected 
deeply  by  the  old  man's  sorrow. 

The  two  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  the  advance 
party  now  came  up,  having  been  attracted  by  the  firing. 

"BJAve  you  seen  Lieutenant  Judson,  or  Charles 
Morris  ?"  asked  Bob,  eagerly. 

"Not  since  we  parted  at  twilight." 

"  They  went  down  the  lake,  did  they  not  f 

"  Yes." 

"Both  together]" 
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**No;  JiidflozL  took  a  small  canoe,  but  mtend«d 
keeping  close  to  the  shore,  while  MorriB  was  to  iararel  hf 
land." 

"  Were  they  to  return  here  ?' 
"  Yes,  at  daylight,  if  they  found  nothing." 
"  Well,  there  is  yet  hope ;  for  I  know  that  Judson  will 
put  forth  every  effort  for  the  rescue  of  my  chOd.     But  to^ 
morrow  will  bring  news  of  them,  and  I  doubt  not  TO<?r^ 
work.     So  we  will  rest  to-night." 

The  lATOuac  was  soon  made,  and,,  ere  long,  the  tired 
troops  slept.  But  old  Bob  did  not.  His  mind  was  too 
much  disturbed,  and  his  heaii;  too  full,  to  permit  forget- 
fulness  in  slumber ;  and  so  the  night  passed — each  hour 
was  an  hour  of  sweet  repose  to  the  sleepers ;  but  to  the 
distressed  old  man  each  minute  was  but  sixty  seconds  of 
torture. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

*^  HERE,  FATHER  I"    ' 

After  our  Mends  had  left  the  grave  of  the  murdered 
woman,  they  pushed  rapidly  forward  toward  the  lake, 
only  pausing  for  rest  and  refreshments.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  when  old  Bob  announced 
that  they  were  only  a  short  distance  from  the  lake.  A 
consultation  was  held.  It  was  not  even  supposed  that 
this  party  could  effect  a  rescue.  Their  intention  was  to 
track  the  foe,  and  furnish  such  information  as  would  en- 
aWe  the  troops  to  make  a  successful  attack  when  they 
came  up. 

There  could  scarcely  be  any  danger  anticipated  by  the 
savages ;  still,  it  was  thought  that,  with  their  usual  pre- 
caution, they  would  be  likely  to  encamp  in  some  retired 
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spot.     It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  wait  luag^i^/^Urk- 
ness  should  set  in,  and  then  commence  the  search.   ,    .  ^ 

Judson  and  Morris  took  a  lower  route,  followed  by  cugLe 
of  the  soldiers,  while  old  Bob  and  the  other  soldier  topk 
the  upper  one.  In  a  short  time  they  reached  the  ^ake. 
By  chance  Judson  found  a  canoe.  He  was  satisfied,  by 
the  model  of  the  same,  that  it  belonged  to  some  settler, 
and  not  to  any  of  the  Indians.  He  sprung  into  it, 
saying : — 

<*  I  will  piish  out  a  short  distance,  and  see  if  there  are 
any  camp-fires  visible.  Wait  here  a  moment,  until  I 
return." 

In  a  short  time  the  boat  glided  noiselessly  back  to  the 
land,  and  Judson  said : — 

"  A  mile  above,  and  about  two  imlea  below,  there  are 
fii-es." 

"  Those  above  are  most  likely  to  be  the  ones  we  want 

"Why  so f 

"  Because  they  are  directly  in  the  path  taken  by  the 


"  I  think  differently.  The  one  above  is  too  near  the 
lake.  They  are  fishermen.  That  down,  is  a  little  disr 
tance  back  in  the  forest,  and  not  so  distinct." 

"  At  all  events.  Bob  is  in  that  direction,  and  will 
attend  to  them.  We  will  go  below.  What  is  your 
plan  r 

"  Let  the  soldier  join  Bob  above.  I  will  pull  care* 
fully  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  while  you  may  keep  in 
the  timber.  If  we  should  be  separated,  i-ememb^r,  we 
must  meet  in  two  or  three  hours  on  the  road,  and  sooner, 
if  we  get  the  information  we  want;  for  if  Colonel ^Taylpr 
arrived  the  day  we  left,  as  they  expected,  he  will  be  at 
the  lake  by  midnight,  if  not  before."  .  r,  , 
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^'^ WiBli,  go  on ;  but  look  out  for  yourself;  for  the  moon 
is  shining  brightly,  and  any  person  can  Bee  ia  long  dis- 
tdhcd  upon  the  water — ^more  especially  those  savages,  with 
ftieir  practiised  eyes." 

**  Remember  the  meeting."  And  Judson  left  the 
sliore. 

He  pulled  cautiously  along,  and  arrived  at  a  point 
opposite  the  lower  fire.  He  soon  discovered  what  it  was. 
A  large  stream  of  water  here  emptied  into  the  lake.  A 
fire  was  burning  upon  its  bank,  and  some  men  and 
women  were  engaged  in  fishing.  After  becoming  fully 
convinced  that  they  were  friends,  he  approached.  They 
were  not  a  little  startled  when  they  heard  the  splash  of 
oars  and  saw  the  approaching  canoe.  But  they  were  re- 
assured as  they  discovered  there  was  but  one  person,  a 
white  man,  in  it.  Judson  pulled  close  to  the  farty,  who 
eyed  him  a  moment,  and  then  one  of  them,  with  a  laugh, 
said : — 

"Confound  it,  stranger,  ye  e'ena*  most  skeered  the  life 
out  on  a  feller." 

u  J  <,^g  nQ^  aware  of  having  done  anjrthing  to  frighten 
you,  my  Mends.  I  simply  saw  you  from  the  lake,  and 
came  up  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  some  information  if 
possible." 

"  Confound  it,  wife ;  he's  one  of  them  nice-spoken  chaps 
as  you  sees  down  to  the  fort.  Shouldn't  be  surprised  ef 
he  was  a  sojer." 

"  I  am  an  officer  under  Colonel  Taylor,"  replied  Judson. 

"Want  to  know  !  Wal,  we're  right  down  glad  to  see 
ye.  Won't  ye  jist  step  on  shore  and  take  a  nip  ?  I've 
got  a  bottle  of  the  rale  old  stingo  here." 

"  Thank  yau,  not  to-night.  I  am  glad  to  propose  the 
toast :  *  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  health.' " 
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^  Al«ra  do  it  at  the  fort,"  8«id  the  fishermftn,  wK^  m 
yfiaik  and  a  knowing  nod  to  those  around  him«  Then  ii« 
oimtuitted  :-«- 

"  Stranger,  I  like  you,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  ye  good 
grab  in  the  monung,  for  you're  goin'  to  hang  out  on  a  peg 
with  us  to-night,  I  reckin." 

"  No,  I  thank  you.     I  have  work  before  me  to-night." 

"  Want  to  know !  May  I  ax  what  kind  o*  work  you 
moughthev?" 

<' Certainly.  I  am  \xp(m  the  track  of  a  band  of 
Indians." 

"  Huntin*  Injins,  hey  ?  Wal,  I  reckon  ye  ain't  a  duin* 
it  all  alone,  be  ye  ? " 

**  There  are  five  of  us  who  are  tracking  the  savages. 
But  I  expect  Cdonel  Taylor,  with  an  army  of  at  least  five 
hundred  men,  down  to  join  us  to-night." 

"  Hoora !  That's  the  talk.  Here,  wife,  get  me  my 
gun,  for  by  the  great  lizards  I'm  goin'  to  jine  'em.  A 
chance  to  hunt  the  varmints,  in  good  company,  don't  come 
every  day,  and  I'm  in  for  a  scrimmage  to  wipe  out  old 
scores,  curse  em  1 " 

"  You  may  be  useful  as  a  guide,"  replied  Judson,  not 
noticing  the  earnestness  of  the  man,  whose  last  words 
were  uttered  with  terrible  fierceness. 

"  Yis,  an'  ef  I  can't  get  our  little  Willie  back,  I'll  hev 
the  satisfaction  of  heJpin'  to  clear  'em  out,  any  way.  Five 
hundred  I     Hoora !     Hoora  1 " 

"Your  little  Willie!  What  do  you  meun?"  asked 
Judson. 

"  Wal,  Gin'ral,  ye  see  that  gal,  thar'  ?  Wal,  she's  my 
wife,  an',  about  two  year  ago,  she  had  one  of  the  eutest 
little  cusses— a  baby,  I  mean—looked  Jos'  like  me,  didii't 
it,  wife? — that  ye  ever  did  see.     Wal,  ye  see,  the  Ugg» 
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I  k  grew,  the  more  store  vre  set  by  the  little  critter.     But 

I  tbout  nyear  tugo,  a  partj  o'  the  reds  were  goin'  past  hei:«/ 

when  they  picked  up  the  boy,  an'  toted  him  off— ^no  one 

I  knows  whar^.     It  e'ena'most  killed  my  wife,  Sally,  there; 

bat  we  had  to  b'ar  it.     It  war  harden  harin*  our  own 

ha'r  raised." 

"And  you  have  never  heard  anything  of  the  child  1" 
"  Not  a  whimper.  I  s'pect  the  little  thing's  dead  before 
this  time.  But,  if  I  can  get  only  one  shot  at — what's 
ttiat  1 "  A  short  distance  6'om  the  spot  where  they  were 
standing  was  heard  a  shot;  a  scream,  being  evidently  that 
of  a  female ;  and  a  voice  calling : — 
"  Judson  !     Judson  ! " 

"Come!  Quick!  Follow  me!"  cried  Edward,  as  he 
bounded  into  the  forest. 

With  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he  ran  for  the  spot  ftom 
whence  he  had  heard  the  sounds  proceeding,  answering 
the  calls.  One  better  acquainted  with  the  Indian  cha- 
racter would  not  have  done  this.  It  proved  unfortunate; 
for,  just  as  he  broke  through  a  thicket,  he  received  a  blow 
upon  the  head  which  sent  him  reeling  and  senseless  to  the 
earth. 


We  will  return,  for  a  few  moments,  to  MacDonald. 

After  the  conversation,  which  we  have  already  narrated, 
had  occurred  between  him  and  the  chief,  with  reference  to 
the  blind  girl  and  the  maniac,  the  latter  left  the  circle, 
fully  resolved  to  liberate  them,  while  the  former  was  more 
than  ever  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  done. 

MacDonald's  daring  nature  loved  opposition.  He  wae 
quite  a  favourite  with  the  tribe  on  account  of  his  courage 
— for  the  savage  is  apt  to  mistake  deeds  of  barbarism  for 
thoflbB  of  heroism;  and,  in  the  present  case,  he  did  not  fear 
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the  result  of  the  tribe's  decision^  whether  or  not  he  s]^q\i1^ 
retain  the  maidens,  who  were  his  kwful  captives,  jStill, 
he  could  not  but  feel  ill  at  ease.  He  knew  the  disposition 
of  the  chief,  and  that,  when  he  had  once  resolved  a  thing, 
it  was  almost  as  good  as  done.  He  therefore  determined 
that  he  would  proceed  at  once  to  the  stronghold. 

Taking  Blanche  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  camp,  and  arousing  four  of  the  sleepers — those 
who  wei-e  the  most  devoted  to  him — communicated  tu 
them  his  intentions.  At  first,  they  grumbled  at  being 
disturbed  j  but  the  promise  of  a  large  amount  of  whisky 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  they  followed  the  renegade. 

Blanche  had  become  too  much  fatigued  to  walk,  and  a 
i*ude  litter  was  formed,  upon  which  she  was  carried. 

*'  It  is  but  three  miles  to  the  house  of  old  Bill  Silly. 
We  can  get  a  boat  there.  It  is  true,  I  would  rather  avoid 
his  house,  for  certain  reasons  of  my  own;  but  it  is  the  only 
way.  Once  in  the  boat,  our  journey  will  be  easy  the 
balance  of  the  distance.'' 

Poor  Blanche,  in  spite  of  her  anguish  of  mind,  had—: 
overcome  so  entirely  as  slie  was  by  fatigue — fallen  asleep. 
The  party  kept  on  their  way,  and  at  length  arrived  near 
the  spot  where  the  conversation  occurred  between  the 
iisherman  and  Judson. 

Upon  a  sudden,  they  came  upon  Charles  Morriii. 
Neither  saw  the  other  until  they  were  but  a  few  feet 
apart.  Quick  as  thought,  Morris  raised  his  ride.  He 
comprehended  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  affairs.  But 
he  had  mistaken  his  man.  He  had  intended  to  kill 
MacDonald,  but,  fortunately  for  the  villain,  he  had  jus|i 
relieved  one  of  the  Indians  at  the  litter,  who  was  wajking 
in  the  advance.  The  savage,  therefore,  received  thexon- 
tents  of  Morris's  rifle  in  his  breast,  and,  with  a  gpom^ 
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fell  .to  the  earth.  At  the  same  time,  Morris  called  loudly 
fbr  Judson,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  near.  Blanche  was 
aroused  by  the  shot,  and  gave  vent  to  a  scream  of  terror. 
But  MacDonald  was  not  to  be  so  easily  foiled.  He  had 
now  only  one  adversary  to  encounter,  who  held  an  un- 
loaded gun.  A  second  report  soon  followed,  and  Morris 
fell  to  the  ground. 

These  were  the  sounds  heard  by  Judson,  and,  dashing 
forward,  he  amved  at  the  spot  just  as  his  friend  had 
fallen,  and  himself  received  a  blow  which  deprived  him 
of  consciousness. 

MacDonald  bent  close  to  the  face  of  the  fallen  men, 
and  examined  each.  He  then  said,  in  a  low  tone,  and 
with  much  bitterness  : — 

"  It  is  Judson,  as  I  expected,  but  he  is  only  stunned 
by  the  blow.  Oh  !  I  will  have  rare  sport.  I  will  repay 
him  for  tying  me  to  a  tree.  And  this  other  poor  devil — 
if  I  remember  him  rightly,  he  is  the— or  was,  the  lover  of 
Jessie.  I'd  like  to  see  him  squirm ;  but  he's  dead.  Here, 
boys,  take  up  this  man,  and  bring  him  along." 

The  Indians  did  as  directed.  Blanche  was  led  forward, 
and  the  party  soon  stood  upon  the  spot  where  Judson  had 
met  the  fishermen.  The  latter,  fearing  that  the  savages 
were  approaching  in  large  numbers,  had  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  withdraw.  Nothing  now  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
villains. 

Judson,  still  insensible,  was  placed  in  a  boat.  Blanche 
was  also  led  into  it.  The  reuegade  and  the  three  remain- 
ing savages  sprung  in,  and  pulled  rapidly  for  the  middle 
of  the  lake. 

"  Blanche,  do  you  hear  that  1 "  asked  MacDonald. 

"  I  hear  the  report  of  firearms,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  Do  you  not  see  the  flames  and  smoke  f' 
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"  WI17  do  you  moek  me,  sir  1    You  know  I  cannot 
Beer 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  had  forgotten.  But  listen  !  There  are 
Uiree  distinct  volleys.    Is  it  not  a  heavenly  sound  ?  " 

"  To  me  it  is  one  of  terror." 

"  Do  you  knov  what  it  means  1 " 

"  I  can't  even  guess." 

*^  Those  sounds  are  &om  the  spot  we  have  just  left. 
They  axe  your  friends ;  and,  poor  fools,  they  think  to  find 
you  there." 

"  Why  are  you  so  cruel  as  to  take  me  from  them  i  " 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it  is  because  I  wish  to  be 
revenged  upon  your  friends  and  your  Mr.  Judson,  the 
soldier-swain  who  loves  to  tie  those  he  don't  &ncy  up  to 
whippingr-posts." 

"  Judson  1    Do  you  mean  Edward  Judson  V* 

"  Yes  j  Edward  Judson.  Would  you  not  love  to  see 
himr' 

**  I  would  love  to  hear  his  voice  once  again." 

"  Well,  be  a  good  girl,  and  you  shall  hear  his  voice  in 
a  few  hours.     Do  you  hear  that  voice  ?  ** 

"  It  is  calling  me  by  name  I    I  heard  it  distinctly." 

"  Yes.    Do  you  recognize  the  tones  V* 

"  It  is  my  feither^s  voice."  And  Blanche  arose,  and 
with  all  her  strength  answered  the  call.  The  words, 
"  Here,  father !"  rung  out  over  the  water  in  tones  of 
commingled  despair  and  joy. 

*^  It  is  useless,"  said  MacDonald,  with  a  laugh.  '^  You 
will  never  see  your  &ther  again  !" 

"  Kever  hear  his  voice  again !  Never  feel  hk  itHni 
car^s  again!" 

«^  Never  feel  old  Bob  Bradley's  palfs  a^iain." 
.    ^*  And  my  mother  ?" 
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^*  She  is  dead,  and  old  Bob  is  a  widower.  He  is  one- 
eyed  now,  sure,"  and  the  heartless  wretch  chuckled  over 
bis  supposed  witticism. 

^* Oh  1  Heaven  help  me"  sobbed  Blanche,  as  she  sunk 
back  into  her  seat. 

"  Blanche  !  Blanche  f '  called  Judson,  as  he  returned 
to  half  consciousness.  "  Blanche,  where  are  you — where 
amir 

**  Oh  1  here,  Edward,  here,"  cried  the  poor  girl,  as  she 
recognized  the  voice  so  dear  to  her,  and  sprujog  to  her 
feet. 

"  Closer,  Blanche  !  closer  !  I  am  cold.  I — ^I — "  and 
Judson  fell  back  again,  unconscious.  The  poor  blind 
girl  had  tottered  forward,  and  fell  fainting  upon  the  body 
of  her  lover. 

The  renegade  looked  on,  while  a  smile  of  gratified 
revenge  lighted  up  his  hideous  face. 

Into  such  inhuman  shape  is  human  nature  sometimes 
warped  by  men's  own  unrestrained  passions  and  evil  dr- 
<;uxQ8tanoes. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   STRONGHOLD. 

When  the  morning  broke,  it  was  clear  and  beautiful. 
Judson  had  recovered  his  reason,  but  was  still  lying 
prostrate  and  almost  helpless  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
Blanche  had  been  separated  from  her  fiiend,  and  placed 
iix  the  stem  of  the  little  craft,  where,  sobbing,  she  had 
&Uen  into  a  £tful  slumber. 

She  saw  not  the  bright  sun.  At  her  waking  she  could 
feel  its  genial  glow,  but  the  beauty  of  its  light  was  for  ever 
shut  out  from  her.     Its  golden  reflection  in  the  sparkling 
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Armfly  and  clang  to  him  as  if  she  feared  some  aoeident 

might  again  part  them. 

"  Can  you  not  save  me,  dear  £dwardr  she  asked. 
^*  Take  me  anywhere  away  firom  his  presence  !''  she  added, 
with  a  shudder. 

"  I  hope  for  the  best,  dearest." 

^'  Are  we  both  prLsoners  9" 

"  Yes,  Blanche." 

"  And  in  a  boat  upon  the  lake  f  * 

"  Upon  the  liver." 

'^  Are  you  hurt,  Edward  I    You  speak  in  a  faint  Toioe." 

'^  I  received  a  slight  wound  last  night,  but  it  is  nothing 
serious,  darling.'' 

"  Who  are  l^ose  bad  men  who  have  taken  us  captives?' 

"  Better  not  know — ^so  say  no  more  of  them." 

<<  Oh,  let  her  speak,"  exclaimed  MacDonald.  '<  It 
won't  hurt  my  feelings  a  bit.  We  all  profess  to  be  bad 
men  according  to  your  standard.     Let  her  go  on." 

"  Where  are  they  conveying  us  V  asked  Blanche. 

"  I  do  not  know,  darling ;  probably  to  some  of  theii- 
Everglades'  retreats,  where  they  hope  no  civilized  loot 
will  ever  pursue  them." 

"  And  you  will  not  leave  me  again,  will  you,  Edward  1" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  But  do  not  speak  further 
CHng  close  to  me,  dearest,  and  we  will  hope  for  the  best." 

The  current  of  the  Kissimmond  is  quite  rapid,  running 
at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour.  This  is,  per- 
haps, somewhat  singular,  flowing  as  it  does  from  north 
to  south,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  Uutt, 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  running  at  a  rate  of  four 
miles  per  hour,  from  south  to  north,  is  the  celebrated  and 
unaccountable  Gulf  Stream,  or  current  of  the  ocean. 

The  savages  plied  the  oars  vigorously,  and,  running  a« 
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tiiej  vere  with  the  river,  their  progress  was  rapid.     They 
BOon  arrived  at  Lake  Okeechobee. 

To  cross  this  body  of  water  required  the  balance  of  the 
day  and  the  night  following,  as  their  progress  was  less 
rapid  than  upon  the  river.  But  it  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  Everglades,  of  which  Judson  had  heard 
BO  much  but  had  never  seen,  appeared  in  view. 

What  a  multitude  of  conflicting  emotions  agitated  the 
Boul  of  Judson  !  The  gentle  being  he  so  idolized  was 
resting  upon  his  heart  in  calm  and  holy  confldence, 
clinging  as  the  ivy  to  the  oak — ^the  tender  vine  to  its  bold 
protector.  Her  presence  ever  had  been  to  him  a  heaven 
of  bliss,  but  now  it  was  a  pain.  And  it  became  still  more 
so  because  she  was  so  confiding,  he  so  powerless.  He 
thought  of  the  picture  Morris  had  painted — of  the  man 
with  hollow  voice,  of  simken  eyes,  dishevelled  locks,  of 
rags  and  chains.  He  thought  of  the  poor  maniac  girl 
and  her  reputed  child.  Who  would  take  her  to  theii 
heart  1  In  the  bosom  of  poor  old  Father  Loveday  she 
could  find  a  home. 

The  lake  had  been  passed,  and  the  pariy  were  about 
merging  into  the  brake,  when  one  of  the  savages  gave 
vent  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  pointed  toward 
the  north.  MacDonald  gazed  in  the  direction  indicated. 
A  frown  settled  upon  his  face,  and  he  clutched  his  huge 
knife  as  he  muttered : — 

"  It  is  the  chief,  and  alone  T  Judson  remembered  the 
look  that  Billy  had  given  MacDonald  at  the  fort,  while 
he  had  been  speaking  of  the  maniac,  and,  connecting  this 
with  the  fact  that  the  renegade  had  separated  &om  the 
party,  and  that  the  chief  was  evidently  in  pursuit,  it  could 
not  but  inspire  hope  in  his  heart.  His  captor  observed 
the  smile  which  lighted  up  his  face,  and  said : — 
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<<  Your  hopes  aare  rain,  Jodson.      I  gc»ioi>  yon  tbut  tbe 
chief  would  release  the  captives^  if  he  dared,  for  he  Lm 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  or  a  chi^en.     But  you  kivdv  tihe 
laws  that  govern  ns.     You  are  all  my  captiyes,  and  mo 
person  dare  interfere.     If  Billy  should  attempt  it,  «hi4€ 
as  he  is,  he  would  be  bound  and  punished.     So  make  up 
your  mind  that  no  power  on  earth  can  stay  me  in  my 
rerenge.     I  have  permitted  that  girl  to  remain  at  your 
side,  and  she  can  remain  with  you  for  some  time  to  come* 
Do  you  know  the  reason  why  I  do  this  1" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  do." 

''  It  is  to  render  your  separation  the  more  bitter.'' 

"  Fiend  I     You  will  yet  be  foiled." 

<'  You  think  so,  do  you  9  Well,  upon  my  wocd,  you 
have  a  large  amount  of  confidence  in  something — I  d9&'t 
know  what ;  for,  as  matters  stand  now,  I  don't  really  see 
much  that  looks  like  a  rescue.  Do  you  see  th«t  roo)^ 
ledger' 

"I  do,  plainly." 

^^  There  are  a  range  of  hills  and  ledges  connected  wUb 
that  which  Satan  and  all  his  imps  could  not  take.  At  the 
base  is  the  settlement,  where  the  Seminoles  reside.  JJt  is 
our  stronghold,  and  will  so  remain,  as  long  as  I  live  to 
encourage  the  Indians  to  defend  it." 

^'  I  know  it,''  replied  Judson.  "  At  a  level  spot,  or 
shelf,  about  half  way  up  the  sides,  is  your  den.  It  is 
there  that  old  Mr.  Loveday's  daughter  is  concealed ;  and 
another  victim  is  chained  to  your  door.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

MacDonald  looked  suq)rised,  and  ihen  raised  himself 
to  his  full  height,  gazing  in  the  direction  (^  the  cliff.  He 
evidently  was  endeavouring  to  ascertain  if  J^udson  could 
see  what  he  had  described.  Satisfying  himself  that  he 
could  not,  he  asked  : — 
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^  Bbw  did  you  lean^n  this,  Master  Boldier  ? " 

^*Oh,yaar  Btron^old  and  its  surroundings  are  well 
known  to  the  army,  and  will  be  taken  in  less  than  a  week 
from  this  time,  if  I  don't  miss  my  guess.  If  I  had  my 
wish,  it  would  be  taken,  the  moment  your  foot  touches 
the  shore.'' 

"  Indeed  I  A  pretty  friend  you  are  —  a  good  well- 
wisher  1 "  he  added,  scornfully. 

"Yes.  You  will  recollect  that  you  have  now 
Colonel  Taylor  to  deal  with,  and  five  hundred  veteran 
Indian  fighters.  They  are  on  your  track,  and  will  hunt 
you  and  your  blood-thirsty  crew  to  the  death,  as  you  so 
richly  deserve." 

MacDonald  did  not  reply  for  a  few  moments,  but  at 
length  said  : — • 

"  Well,  let  him  come.  Here  we  could  meet  and  success- 
fully contend  with  five  thousand  white-livered  puppets  of 
your  mean  Government.  Let  Taylor  come,  and  maybe 
his  scalp-lock  will  grace  a  Seminole  lodge." 

The  stream  was  now  becoming  very  narrow,  running 
along  the  base  of  ragged  rocks,  some  of  which  were  over- 
hanging in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  to  fall  at  any 
moment.  At  length  the  boat  was  moored  alongside  a 
rocky  shelf,  and  the  party  disembarked.  They  passed 
along,  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  yards,  through  a 
narrow  defile,  and  then  emerged  in  a  well-beaten  path, 
which  wound  its  -^ay  up  the  steep. 

It  was  a  rugged  ascent,  and  the  woimded  man  found 
mtieh  difficulty  in  toiling  up,  encumbered  as  he  was  with 
the  blind  maiden.  But  at  length  the  open  space,  described 
h^  Morris,  was  reached.  There  were  the  flat,  the  height 
above,  and  the  smoking  valley  below.  There  were  the 
rude  wigwams  and  the  log-works.     Near  him  was  the 
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cabin,  and,  around,  the  huts  described.  SVen  tii^'  iron 
chain  and  the  staple  were  in  view,  but  nothing  yrad  seen 
giving  the  slightest  indication  of  human  Hfb,  save  at  €ii6 
village  in  the  valley.  Far  beyond,  spread  the  lake  ;  "but 
not  a  speck  appeared  upon  its  surfisu^e.  Friends  were  not 
yet  in  sight  Judson  sunk  upon  the  earth,  panting  for 
breath,  while  Blanche  seated  herself  by  his  side. 

In  a  moment  the  Indians,  who  had  accompanied  Mac 
Donald  on  the  journey,  disappeared.  The  renegade  tamed 
to  Judson,  and  asked  : — 

**  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  life  around  I " 

"  I  do  not.  It  looks  like^a  tiger's  lair,  awaiting  the 
tiger.'' 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  Good !  You  may  consider  yourself  the 
tiger's  prey.  Ha  !  ha  1"  Then  he  added  :  "  And  you 
think  if  I  was  absent,  you  would  be  able  to  escape  without 
difficulty?" 

"  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  finding  my  way  to 
the  river,  or  to  the  coast,  if  I  am  left  free  to  go." 

MacDonald  placed  a  small,  peculiarly-carved  l»t  of 
bone  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  shrill  blast.  In  an  instant, 
a  dozen  tawny  forms  appeared,  as  if  coming  from  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  or  from  the  earth  below  their  feet. 

"  These  are  my  guard,"  he  continued.  "  If  you  should 
attempt  an  escape  in  my  absence,  you  would  be  instantly 
seized  by  them.  You  see  I  have  my  arrangements 
perfect,  and,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  attempt  to 
foil  me,  or  to  escape.  If  Colonel  Taylor  should  dare  to 
advance  upon  us  here,  you  can  easily  imagine  what  Ms 
fate  would  be.  Our  works  below  are  almost  impregnable. 
Here  they  are  quite  so,  and,  with  my  own  guard,  I  could 
defy  him  and  cut  him  in  pieces,  man  by  man,  aa  I 
certainly  shall  do  if  he  appears." 
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xi^,  f;  Wiiere  is  the  cabin  of  youi'  chief  1" 

.  **  Upoa  the  second  ledge  you  see,  yonder.  He  never 
^roiibles  me  here.  But  I  must  leave  you  now.  Remember, 
you  are  to  be  free  from  fetters  so  long  as  you  make  no 
attempt  to  escape.  When  you  do  this,  I  shall  place  you 
in  chains,  and  give  you  prison  fare." 

"  Who  talks  of  chains  ]"  The  voice  came  ftom  within 
the  cabin.  It  was  low  and  sepulchral  —  something 
frightfidly  hollow.  At  the  same  time,  the  wretched 
being  which  had  been  described  by  Morris  came 
crawling  forth.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon  Judson,  he  started 
to  his  feet  with  a  wild  cry.  He  gazed  steadily  upon 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  tottering  forward,  with  a 
half-choking,  half-sobbing  sound,  he  stammered  forth  : — 

"  Ed— d— Edward— Judson  !*' 

"You  know  me !" 

"Yes!  Yes!" 

"  Great  God  !  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Frederick  Loveday  !  your  old  shipmate,  who  you , 
thought  perished  on  the  coast  of  Florida  !" 

The  friends  met  as  only  those  under  the  weight  of  such 
misery  can  meet. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE      DAZE1>     CAPTIVE. 

MaoDokald  saw  the  recognition,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
in  very  glee.  The  joy  he  felt  was^  that  each  one's  suffer- 
ings would  be  the  keener  as  he  gassed  upon  his  friend. 
He  therefore  left  them. 

Explanations  were  soon  made.  Frederick,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  landed  in  a  small  boat  upon  the  coast  of 
Florida,  from  the  vessel  upon  which  he  belonged.    It  was 
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Mipposed  that  his  entire  party  had  been  kJUed.  Bat 
such  had  not  been  the  case.  Frederick,  however,  was 
the  only  one  saved.  He  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
savages,  and,  after  a  time,  had  by. chance  £eillen  into  the 
hands  of  MacDonald.  This  was  shortly  after  the  capture 
of  his  sister  Jessie. 

The  renegade  now  felt  that  his  position  as  captor-in- 
chief  was,  indeed,  a  proud  one.  A  year  before  he  had 
made  overtures  for  the  hand  of  Jessie  to  old  Stephen 
Loveday,  but  had  been  spumed.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
professed  hunter,  but  report  pronounced  him  a  common 
plunderer.  Upon  his  rejection,  the  brute  nature  of  the 
man  at  once  showed  itself,  and  he  vowed  the  most  terrible 
revenge.  He  joined  the  savages,  and,  by  his  reckless 
daring,  had  managed  to  raise  himself  to  second  in  com- 
mand. He  was  feared  even  by  the  savages  themselves, 
for  he  would  not  pause  at  anything  to  gain  his  ends,  or 
to  gratify  his  revenge.  Such  was  the  monster  who  had 
possession  of  our  friends. 

After  the  first  joys  of  meeting  had  passed,  and  explana- 
tions were  mutually  given,  Judson  asked : — 

"  And  your  sister,  Jessie,  where  is  she  1 " 

A  convulsive  tremor  shook  the  frame  of  Frederick^  as 
he  replied  : — 

"  Near  the  end  of  all  earthly  suffering,  I  think !" 

"Dying!" 

"  No,  I  think  not  yet.     But  she  cannot  last  long." 

« "What  is  the  matter  with  her  r 

"  Oh,  Judson  1"  exclaimed  Frederick,  while  his  breast 
heaved  with  a  terrible  excitement,  "  you  never  can  know 
what  I  have  suffered ;  and  yet  I  am  still  alive  1 " 

"  I  see  the  traces  of  more  than  mental  suffering  upon 
your  face  and  form." 
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*'  My  sister,  bending  under  the  weight  of  her  grief, 
became  a  maniac." 

"  I  heard  this  was  the  case  ! " 

"  Then  you  did  hear  of  us  ?  " 

"  Of  Jessie,  about  a  week  since.  Of  yourself,  a  few 
hours  after,  from  Charles  Morris." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  saw  him.     But  did  he  know  me  1 " 

"  No,  I  did  not  even  suspect  who  you  were.  I  had 
long  mourned  you  as  dead.  But  go  on.  Tell  me  all  about 
your  sister." 

"  Better  had  she  been  dead.  When  I  was  brought 
here  I  found  her,  but  she  knew  me  not.  She  had  been 
mad  I  know  not  how  long,  nor  how  long  she  had  been  a 
captive,  for  I  am  sure  she  did  not  come  here  voluntarily." 

"  Did  MacDonald  represent  that  she  had  come  of  her 
own  free  will  1 " 

**  Yes ;  he  said  she  had  been  tormented  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  and  came  here  to  hide  herself,  and 
to  escape  her  father's  promise  of  her  hand  to  the  officer. 
To  avoid  any  attempt  for  her  recovery,  he  said  she  was 
married  to  him  by  Indian  rites." 

"  It  is  all  fiilse.  She  was  forcibly  seized  by  MacDonald 
a  year  ago,  and  brought  here.  Her  father  has  made  every 
effi^rt  to  find  her,  and  is  grieving  his  life  away  on  her  ac- 
count. Her  professed  marriage  to  MacDonald,  if  it  ever 
took  place  at  all,  was  as  forced  as  her  abduction." 

"  A  year  ago ! "  repeated  Frederick,  thoughtfully, 
"  why  her  child  is  older  than  that,  or  else  I  am  a  very 
bad  judge." 

"  Her  child  !  Oh  I  yes.  I  remember  it  was  said  she 
had  a  child.     Is  it  with  her  now  t " 

"  Yes ;  and  appears  to  share  all  its  mother's  grief.  It, 
also,  is  quite  ilL" 
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.  *^  And  you  have  watched  over  them  for  a  whole  yaar  1" 

"  Constantly,  Ned ;    but  I   cannot  endure   it   mux^Ii 
longer,  I  feel  that  I  am  sinking  fast." 

"  Courage.     Taylor  will  be  here  with  troops  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  I  hope  for  a  rescue." 

"  Grod  grant  that,,  it  may  be  eo.     But  would  you  like 
to  see  Jessie?" 

"  I  would,  indeed.     Perhaps  I  may  be  of  benefit  to 
her." 

"  Follow  me^"  Frederick  entered  the  cabin,  followed 
by  Judson,  leading  Blanche.  In  a  comer  of  the  dreary 
lodge  there  .had  been  erected  a  platform  of  plank.  Upon 
tfais  were  placed  a  number,  of  blankets  and  skius,  forming 
a  very  opm^rtable  bed.  It  evidently  contained  a  human 
form.  Judson  approached,  and  bent  over  the  couch, 
but  he  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  horror, 

f*  I.  have  become  accustomed  to  that  face,"  said 
Frederick.  , 

<' Is  she  not  dead?" 

*/  Oh  !  no."  At  this  moment  the  invalid  threw  off  the 
covering  from  her  face,  and  turned  her  gaze  upon  the  in< 
traders.  It  was  as  white  as  marble,  while  her  great  black 
eyes,  which  presented  so  strong  a  contrast,  shone  wibh  an 
unnatural  light.  She  first  fixed  her  gaze  upon  Judson, 
and  then  turned  it  upon  the  bliad  girl.  Then  extending 
her  hand,  sh^  asked  : — 

*f  Why  are  ye  here,  pretty  maid  ] "  The^  prpsepoe  of 
the  maniac  had  not  been  explained  to  Blanche,  but,  frQi|[i 
the  conversation  she  had  heard  betwe^i  her  Jover  and 
the  brother,  she  comprehended  the  state  of  affairs.  >  3he 
tibfireiicnre  approached  the  bedside  and  atteo^ted  to  spes^li^. 
But  her  feelings  overcame  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. . 
M  "Don't  weep,,  popr.  child  I"  said  Je^ie^as  she  q^re^sed 
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the  biind  girl.  *'  This  should  he  ia  liouiie  of  joy  ahd  Hot 
of  grief.  Charles  will  be  here  to-night,  and'tihien  I  am  ia 
be  married.  Oh  !  I  shall  be  so  happy  !  Then  you  ahfttL 
have  my  boy.  I  am  not  his  mother !  I  thoi^ht  I  was, 
but  there  was  a  bright  form  came  to  my  bed  last  night  and 
told  me  that  I  was  not."  A  pairt)f  little  bright  eyes 
peered  timidly  over  the  shoulders  of  the  maniac,  and 
then  nestled  down  close  by  her  side.  Jessie  placed  her 
arms  ai'oimd  the  little  one,  and  then  exclaimed : — 

"  There,  don't  cry.     Mamma  will  protect  her  boy." 

"  What  a  sad  sight ! "  exclaimed  Judson,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  open  air.  "  And  can  it  be  possible  that  this 
nK>nster  can  retain  that  poor  girl  in  bis  posseflsloii,  an  un- 
willing captive,  from  the  mere  desire  of  revenge  ?  Her 
state  is  evidently  at  its  worst." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  easel"  asked  Frederick, 
anxiously,  perceiving.that  Judson  evidently  read  her  con- 
dition with  a  physician's 'eye.     ,  ;       . . 

*^^  I  think  she  will  recover.  She  has  been  struggling 
with  a  violent  fever,  and  I  shotdd  judge  it  to  A>e  turning 
now.  She  will  either  sink  at  once,  or  begin  to  if^d.  If 
she  should  recover,  there  is  one  especial  oonsolatioa  you 
will  have." 

"What  is  that?" 

**  She  will  no  longer  be  maniac  1 " 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  Such  cases  are  always  compensated 
for  a  long,  low  sickness,  by  a  restoration  of  mental  clear* 
ness,  if  th^  recover  at  all." 

"  God  grant  then  she  may  recover,  and  yet  prove  a 
blessing  to  her  Mends,  and  see  something  of  happiness, 
for  her  siifferings  have  indeed  been  great." 

*/  Amen,  and  amen  !    And  may  h^r  pex^tltdr  be  made 
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to  feel  the  weight  of  sorrow  he  has  caused  her  to  bear  2 
Blanche,  darling,"  whispered  Judson  to  the  poor  girl,  who 
was  yet  weeping,  "  don't  grieve.  I  trust  a  few  days  will 
suffice  to  make  us  all  fiappy  again  in  restored  freedom." 

"  Do  you  think  we  will  be  rescued  ?" 

"  I  do  most  confidently  think  so." 

"  And  that  poor  Jessie  will  be  restored  to  her  Mends 
again  r 

"  Yes ;  if  we  are  sayed,  she,  too,  will  share  our  good 
fortune." 

"  And  will  she,  if  she  lives,  be  restored  to  her  sound 
.  mind,  fully,  so  as  to  know  her  friends  V 

«Ye6,Ithinkso." 

"  And  marry  Charles  Morris  V 

''  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  if  And  yet  there  was  a 
look  of  pain  passed  over  the  &ce  of  Judson. 

^^  And  poor  Blanche  must  remain  in  darkness  for  ever ! 
Oh  !  it  is  hard — ^very  hard  !  Why  can  I  not  rend  this 
black  veil  from  before  my  eyes,  if  only  long  enough  to 
gaze  once  upon  your  dear  face,  Judson." 

"  You  must  not  repine,  darling." 

"  I  know  it  is  wrong — ^very  wrong — ^but  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  can  remember — oh!  it  seems  like  a  dream — ^when 
I  was  blessed  with  sight.  The  sun  was  beautiful — ^the 
heavens,  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  green  fields — oh !  do 
they  look  the  same  now,  dear  Judson  ?" 

"  The  same  as  then,  darling.  You  must  fancy  that 
you  see  things  as  yoii  saw  them  then.  You  can  hear  now, 
Blanche.  You  can  hear  the  waters  of  this  rippling  brook. 
as  it  goes  singing  by,  and  you  can  hear  the  tinkling  of  that 
cascade.  Its  music  is  as  sweet  to  your  ears  as  it  is  to 
mine.  You  cannot  see  them,  it  is  true,  while  I,  who  can, 
have  scarcely  cast  a  glance  in  that  direction.     And  if  you 
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cannot  see  me,  you  can  feel  my  touch,  and  hear  my 
voice." 

"  But  will  you  never  weaiy  of  the  poor  blind  girl  V 

"  You  are  all  the  world  to  me." 

"  You  are  good — oh  !  so  good,  and  you  make  me  so 
happy,  dear  Edward." 

The  happy  trio — happy  in  their  companionship  of  misery 
— Judson,  Frederick,  and  Blanche — sat  for  some  time  in 
silence.  At  length  they  were  startled  by  a  cry,  and  the 
emaciated  form  of  Jessie  Loveday  shot  rapidly  past  them. 
Judson  sprung  to  his  feet  to  clasp  her,  but  too  late. 

Upon  a  ledge,  or  rather  shelf  of  rock,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  them,  grew  an  oak  of  considerable  size.  It 
had,  to  all  appearance,  as  it  increased  in  size  by  growth, 
gradually  settled,  so  that  it  hung  over  a  chasm  in  a  hori- 
zontal manner.  It  was  held  fast  in  this  position  by  the 
huge  roots  which  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  rock 
and  soil.  Toward  this  tree  Jessie  bent  her  steps,  and 
almost  before  any  person  was  aware  that  she  had  left  her 
bed,  she  was  walking  upon  the  trunk,  and  had  eveii 
reached  the  branches  of  the  oak.  There  upon  that  giddy 
height  she  stood  erect,  calling  and  beckoning  to  some 
imaginary  person.  Further  and  farther  she  proceeded, 
untn  the  frail  limbs  bent  beneath  her  weight.  She  then 
seated  herself  upon  one  of  the  branches,  and  called : — 

"  Charles  !  Charles  !    Are  you  not  coming  V 

Her  Mends  stood  horror-stricken.  They  dared  not 
move — they  dared  not  speak.  The  very  blood  appeared 
frozen  within  their  veins.  A  false  step  or  movement, 
and  poor  Jessie  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks 
below. 

"  What  can  be  done  1  Is  there  no  way  to  save  her  V* 
whispered  Frederick.     '<  Hush  !  She  is  speaking  again  i" 
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"Shall  i  come  to  you,  Cfaariesf  Wdl,  wait  ft)i^'in&^ 
and  I  will  come.**  :.   •   .: 

"  Oh  !  my  God !  She  is  going  still  further  on.  Two 
more  feet  and  she  will  be  lost.  I  must — ^I  must — Jessie  ! 
Jessie — ^here  is  your  Charles  ?*  The  poor  girl  heard  the 
voice,  and  reseating  herself,  cast  back  a  mournful  glance,' 
exclaiming  as  she  did  so : — 

**  No  !  You  are  deceiving  me.  Here  he  is  !**  and  she 
pointed  away  out  in  the  airy  world  before  her. 

"  She  will  be  lost  unless  something  can  be  done  at 
once." 

«  The  child !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  f*  • 

"  It  is  a  desperate  hazard,  but  the  only  chance.  S^ee, 
she  is  already  making  motions  to  her  fancied  lover. 
Quick  I  bring  the  child!"  Judson  sprung  into  the  cabin, 
and  soon  returned  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  hurried 
with  it  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  holding  it  forth,  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Jessie--Jessie  I    Come.    Baby  wants  you  F* 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anguish.  Upon  the  result 
of  a  sentiment  himg  a  human  life.  And  if  death  came— 
such  a  death  !  It  was  horrible  to  contemplate.  Great 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  the  faces  of  the  two 
men. 

When  Jessie  saw  the  child,  she  started  up  with  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  commenced  to  retrace  her  steps.  Her  move- 
ment was  so  sudden  that  she  lost  her  balance,  and  slie 
toppled  over.  But  she  caught  with  one  hand  npon  a 
slender  limb,  and  there  hung  with  an  almost  superhuman 
strength.  A  moment  more  and  she  must  lose  her  hold, 
and  be  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  earth  below. 

*'  Oh,  God  !    Why  am  I  chained !"  gtoaned  Frederick, 
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a,^^,)ie,  f^y^r^d  his 'faoe  with  his  h^iuj^i,  and  fe^  almost 
lifeless  to  the  ground.  Judson  sprung  for  l^he  oak^  ))^t-hQ 
w^  seized  hj  a  powerful  hand  and  thrown  aside«  Then 
1^  Toioe  exclaimed : — 

*^  Y^ou  are  too  badly  hurt^  young  man,  to  attempt  so 
perilous  a  task.  It  requires  strength  f  These  words 
did  not  stay  the  speaker,  for  he  had  already  reached  the 
branches  of  the  oak. 

Jessie  was  still  beyond  his  reach.  He,  therefore^ 
clasped  the  body  of  the  tree  with  his  legs,  turning  his 
head  and  body  downward.  Hanging  in  this  manner,  he 
caught  the  girl  in  his  powerful  arms.  In  a  moment 
more  he  sat  astride  the  trunk.  After  a  short  tune  he 
slowly  advanced,  and  Jessie  was  delivered  safely  into  the 
arms  of  Judson. 

"Ohl  how  can  we  ever  thank  you]"  exclaimed  both  . 
brother  aiid   friend   together,  as  they  saw  the  danger 


"Billy  Bowlegs,  Chief  of  the  Seminoles,  wants  no 
thanks  for  doing  simply  his  duty." 

"  It  was  a  noble  act,  and  performed,  I  believe,  from 
the  promptings  of  a  noble  heart.  I  wish  we  could  be 
friends.'' 

"And  80  we  can  be,  when  the  usurper's  foot  is  with- 
drawn from  my  territory." 

"  May  I  ask  you  one  question  1"  said  Judson. 

"Proceed." 

"la it  by  your  consent  that  these  maidens  are  detained 
h^re  prisoners  1" 

"Ko.  And  not  with  my  knowledge  until  very  re- 
cently." ,  .. 

"  Will  you  not .  release  them  V* 

"  They  fi^aUb?  free!"  /,       .'  ^/    .., 


'<Ohl  na!  You  speak  30  kijLdl7  tluit.IiusjL  ,in;ife,jrou 
are  good,  and  I  will  always  love  you." 

A  tear  started  to  the  eye  of  the  chief,  but  he  ^i^eudl  i* 
aside,  exclaiming,  as  he  turned  away: —  .    <- .. 

'^  I  have  seea  her  ^use  and  heard  her  voice  befooe- »  It 
must  hare  been  when  she  was  a  child,  although  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  heard  the  name  of  Robert  Bradley." 

The  chief  walked  from  the  cabin.  He  was  heard  to 
speak  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  and,  leaving  Blanche 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  sleeper,  the  brother  and  Judaon 
followed.  They  saw  large  numbers  of  the  savages  coming 
up  the  winding  pathway. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  before  perhaps  a  hundred 
warriors  gained  the  flat,  and,  with  perfect  silence,  seated 
themselves  upon  the  ground.  MacDonald  was  at  their 
head. 

'^What  means  this?"  cried  Billy,  his  eyes  flashing  with 
rage. 

''It  means,"  returned  MacDonald,  calmly,  ''that  I 
have  called  a  council." 

"And  have  you  dared  to  call  a  council  of  my  braves 
and  warriors  without  consulting  me )" 

"  I  have  dared  to  do  what  every  member  of  the  tribe 
has  a  right  to  do,"  was  the  half-ferocious  answer. 

"  You  shall  be  made  to  pay  for  this.  I  will  teaoh  you 
your  place.     Men,  seize  that  traitor !" 

No  one  moved — ^not  a  hand  obeyed  the  call. 

"  Speak  to  them  again — ^they  don't  hear  you,"  T^e 
white  savage  smiled,  as  if  his  tiiumph  were  complete. . 

"Why  have  you  called  my  warriors  together  I"  ,ask^<i 
the  chief. 

**  For  council,  I  said."  -    ,  . 

"To  what  end?" 


''■''^^^du  ticr^tefaed  to  release  ^y  captives.  I  Have  called 
the  warriors  together  for  them  to  decide  whether  or  not 
^Voti  haYe'a  right  to  do  so." 
"Then  let  them  decide." 
^ '    "  And  you  will  be  governed  by  their  decision  V 

"  Ko  !  I  shall  be  governed  by  my  own  decision— ^by 
justice  1  I  shall  repudiate  all  law  which  permits  sudx 
"viliany  as  you  have  practised,  even  though  it.  displace  me 
from  my  command,  and  reduce  me  to  the  position  of  a 
prisoner.'* 

"  Which  it  will  be  veiy  likely  to  do  if  you  attempt  to 
set  aside  the  laws  which  you  know  are  not  to  be  changed 
by  any  man's  will.*' 

**  Well,  go  on.  State  your  case  to  my  men,  and  make 
your  appeal.  T  am  prepared  to  answer  you — and  to 
fight!" 

**Men,"  exclaimed  MacDonald,  stepping  forward,  "I 
have  now  in  my  possession  four  prisoners.  I  captured 
them  without  assistance.  Have  I  not  a  right  to  hold 
them  in  spite  of  any  personal  sympathy  which  the  chief 
may  feel  r'" 

The  different  appeals  were  made  in  the  language  used 
by  the  Seminoles,  of  which  MacDonald  was  perfect 
master. 

"  Yes !  yes  ! "  was  the  low,  but  unanimous  response. 

"  But,"  said  the  chief,  stepping  forward,  "  two  of  the 
prisoners  are  women.  We  do  not  make  war  upon  i3uch. 
Besides,  we  have  no  right,  by.  our  laws,  to  capture  or 
retain'  any  female  who  has  not  a  husband,  Jufcher,  or 
'brother  in  ai-ins  against  us.  Neither  of  these  females 
have  any  such  friend  opposed  to  us.  Has  he,  th^v  * 
right  to  keep  them  against  my  orders  ? " 

"l^Tolno!" 


ypmr  old  leader  because  Jbe  ^iahes  %q.  s(sji'\{i^,t>Wfh  ©99fi 
captive  women,  or  rather  children.  What  are,yow4  W>i^?. 
"Will  you  trust  to  that  n^an  ?  Not  one  drop  of  Tjiirifan 
blood  flows  in  his  veins,  and  he  will  forsake  you  wkpn.  it 
becomes  his  interest  to  do  so.  Who  wLU  lead  you  in^  the 
battle  which  will  take  place  soon  1  Shall  it  be  the/man 
who  bound  your  chief?  If  so,  I  am  content,  but  it  will- 
be  ill  for  you." 

There  was  a  reaction  in  &vour  of  the  speaker,  atkd  the 
savages  began  whispering  together,  and  casting  glances  of 
hatred  toward  MacDonald.  The  renegade  saw  this^  and 
he  knew  that  he  must  counteract  the  effect  of  this  speech 
in  some  manner.    He  therefore  said : — 

.  "  Men,  the  chief  tells  you  that  I  will  prove  false  to 
you  in  the  hour  of  danger  !  Have  you  not  seea  jaae 
often  in  battle  1  Did  I  ever  desert  you  at  such  a  time  ? 
I  will  tell  you  something  that  will  startle  you,  and  I  oi^, 
ask  you  to  wait  a  short  time,  and  you  will  learn  the  truth 
of  what  I  say.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  chief  to  sell  you 
all!  He  has  already  plotted  to  surrender  you  to  <ha 
enemy  as  he  did,  two  nights  ago,  the  band  that  aooonin 
panied  us  to  the  fort." 

A  series  of  yells  followed  this  announcement^  aod  the' 
savagea  danced  fiercely  around,  brandishing  their  toma? 
hawks,  and  evincing  the  most  violent  demonstrations*- 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  chief — ^his  feet  hacving 
also  been  bound — and  the  captives  were  left  alone,  /  But 
a  guard  was  kept  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  attempt 
upon  the  pai*t  of  any  of  them  to  escape  would  havft^ 
resulted. fatally. 

"  Oh  !  my  friend,"  said  Jujdson>  "  you  have  brought . 
this  upon  yourself  for  me.     I  pit^  you."  l. 

=  ."  You  lire  mi^takoQ,'!  replied  the^  chiefi      ^' 1  tuotod- 
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^         fi*dtti  iky  'own  free  will,  And  was  not  influenced  by  joiii 

i  adVide'  or  wishes/* 

iz  "Perhaps  I  should  have  said  for  us?* 

a:  "It  was  only  my  duty  to  attempt  what  I  have." 

i  '<*  And  think  you  it  will  prove  altogether  a  failure]** 

K  "  Not  altogether.     The  sick  girl  will  be  saved,  but  I 

i  fear  for  the  blind  one." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V^  asked  the  lover,  the  blood 
I  mounting  to  his  very  temples. 

'  "  I  mean  this.  MacDonald  is  well  aware  that  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy  his  trick  will  be  found  out.  He 
will  not  remain,  but  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
depart.  He  dare  not  meet  me  if  I  am  ever  again  free.  He 
cannot  remove  the  sick  girl.  Indeed,  I  think  he  has  little 
di^ofiition  to  do  so.  He  will,  therefore,  take  the  blind 
one,  if  it  is  possible,  for  he  is  not  the  man  to  give  over 
any  well-matured  purpose." 

"  Can  I  not -escape  with  her  to-night  ?" 
"  It  would  be  certain  death  to  you  to  pass  that  door 
after  nightfall.  But  there  is  hope  yet.  The  troops  may 
arrive  before  the  traitor  expects,  and  if  the  gu'l  has  not 
already  been  removed,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  so  then. 
I  might  possibly  have  saved  them  by  pretending  that 
they  Were  my  own  children,  but  I  could  not  say  so. 
There  is  one  favour  I  wish  you  to  do  me.  Will  you  V 
I  *'  Anything  !     What  is  it  V 

•  "  After  dark  I  will  roll  tiear  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

f  You  will  not  be  bound.     You  must  untie  my  hands  and 

[  feet;     If  MacDonald    comes  near  us  during  the  night, 

I  will   hurl  him  from  the  precipice.     But   as  daylight 

af^oarehes,  I  nwisfc  again  be  tied."- 

This  was  done:  but  the  Iooked*for ^visitor  came  not. 
^  Slowly  ilie  night  passed  away,*  while  the*  chief  chafed 
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onder  his  restraint  like  a  diained  tiger.  As  tlie  lioars 
waned,  he  felt  the  chances  lessen  which  he  had  hoped 
would  offer  to  assist  him  again  to  power. 


CHAPTER    XT. 

PliOTTINGS     OP    A    NIGHT. 

Poor  Jessie  Loveday  rested  well  during  the  night. 
Not  a  word  or  groan  escaped  her ;  while  Blanche,  in  her 
loviDg  confidence,  slept  as  sweetly  as  an  infant  reposing 
upon  its  mother's  bosom.  Well  was  it  for  her  that  she 
could  thus  sleep. 

To  the  lieutenant  the  situation  was  new,  and  possessed 
something  of  romance.  It  would  call  forth  action,  strata- 
gem, daring ;  and  this  would  have  given  a  charm  even  to 
captivity,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deep  solicitude  he  fdt 
in  behalf  of  the  females.  But  he  had  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  chief,  and  still  more  so  as  to  the 
result  when  the  troops  should  arrive.  And  so  the  night 
passed,  not  hopelessly,  away  for  him. 

Not  so  with  Frederick.  A  thousand  times  before  had 
hope  filled  his  heart,  only  to  vanish  and  leave  the 
darkness  there  more  intense.  Often  had  his  sister 
appeared  to  regain,  for  an  instant,  her  reason.  She 
wotild,  at  times,  gaze  mournfully  into  his  face  and  call 
him  brother,  and  his  heart  would  swell  with  joy,  but 
soon  her  mind  would  again  become  clouded,  and  her 
ravings  perhaps  more  wild.  Day  by  day  he  had  watched 
over  her,  hoping  and  praying,  until  at  length  his  very  soul 
had  sickened,  and  his  strength  and  courage  almost  for- 
saken him.  Still,  he  relaxed  not  in  his  attentions,  watdi- 
ing  as  before,  suffering  as  before,  loving  as  before, 
although  not  so  hoping. 
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,  It  is  true  he  now  had  friends  near  him,  but  they  were 
•  powerless;   and  in  his  fancy  he  could  but  repaint  the 

picture  ever  before  himself.  Perhaps  Judson  would  be 
fettered  like  himself,  and  like  himself  become  broken- 
hearted— crushed  in  body  and  spirit.  Perhaps  poor 
blind  Blanche  would  become  a  maniac  under  the  restraint 
and  taunts  of  the  wretch  who  held  her  in  bonds. 

And  his  own  dear  sister  ?  Was  she  indeed  destined  to 
recover  from  the  malady  which  had  preyed  upon  her 
mind  ?  It  had,  at  times,  brought  her  fancied  happiness, 
rendering  her,  as  it  did,  oblivious  to  her  real  situation. 
Should  consciousness  return  and  be  permanent,  her 
anguish  would  be  immeasurably  increased,  if  her  captivity 
should  continue. 

But  Judson  had  said  that  the  troops  were  coming. 
There  was  hope  in  that.  The  chief  evidently  was  the 
friend  of  the  females,  and  here  was  more  hope,  even 
though  he  was  a  prisoner  himself.  Hours  passed,  and 
Frederick  mused  on,  striving  to  see  deliverance  even  in 
that  dark  time. 

At  length  he  arose  to  his  feet,  and  stepped  softly  to  the 

bedside  of  his  sister.     The  pale  moon  shone  through  an 

opening,  and  its  rays  played  about  her  lips.     She  was 

smiling  sweetly.     He  bent  his  face  close  to  hers,  and 

listened.     She  was  breathing  soft  and  regularly.      He 

!  placed  his  hand  gently  upon   her  brow.      It  was  not 

I  marble-like  or  flushed  as  it  had  alternately  been,  but  bore 

!  a  genial  warmth.     He  pressed  his  lips  to  her  pale  cheek. 

I  His  breast  heaved — a,  half-suppressed  sigh  was  heard,  and 

when  he  raised  hi^  head,  there  was  a  glistening  drop 

resting  upon  the  sleeper's  fsice.     A  tear  had  fallen  from 

t^  that  manly  eye.     The  child  was  also  sleeping  by  her  side. 

Blanche  was  resting  upon  a  rude  bed  by  the  nde  of 
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Jeeide.  She,  too,  was  smiliiig.  Does  not  saaii^' bHghb 
angel  hover  near  the  pillow  of  the  innocent  when- danger 
threatens  and  dark  clonds  are  gathering?  Frederick 
fazed  upon  her,  and  exclaimed  : — 

"Sleep  on,  poor  child.     You  are  happy  now.      Oh! 
that  your  waking  could  be  equally  so  I" 

"  Frederick !" 

"  Ah  !  Ned.     Are  you  awake  ?' 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  sleep  V* 

"  And  yet  you  require  rest"  . 

"  And  do  you  not  require  rest,  also  V 

"  I  have  become  accustomed  to  this  watching.  It  is 
my  constant,  endless  duty." 

"Well,  they  say  one  can  get  used  to  anything  but 
hanging." 

"  You  are  disposed  to  jest,  Ned." 

"Well,  why  not,  Fred?  Jessie  is  recovering,  and  to^ 
morrow  we  will  all  be  fi?ee  and  happy." 

"  Why  are  you  so  confident  ?"        , 

"  Why  ?  Didn't  T  tell  you  that  Colonel  Taylor  was 
coming  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  do  not  suppose  that  he  can  walk  directly 
into  this  stronghold,  as  he  could  walk  into  the  open  door 
of  a  church,  do  you  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  expect  there  will  be  some  opposition^  but 
that  he  will  succeed,  I  am  confident.  Zachary  Taylor  is  a 
man  who  never  attempts  what  he  dare  not  carry  out^  if 
courage,  resolution,  and  a  quick  mind  can  avail." 

"  He  may.  But  it  will  be  after  a  long  siege.  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  works  below.  This 
spot  is  only  approached  by  a  narrow,  winding  pathway^  up 
the  sharp  hill-side.  I  tell  you,  twenty  determined  men 
can  hold  this  place  against  a  thou8and4"  :>     •  :r 
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j         .^ .rj5  If  iAoAi'  tbcMieaaui*  ^ere  coming  -firoirL  below^  periii^ 

I        BijLtihbwfmm.  above r 

\         ,;  .^.I'do  not  know  Bbout  that,  never  •  having  thoa^t  of 

sucli  an  approach." 
I  .  **  Have  you  never  been  higher  up  than  thi»  spot  1" 

"  Never.  I  was  brought  through  the  village  when  1 
came  here,  and  since  that  time  I  have  never  left  the 
place.'* 

"  "Well,  Charley  Morris  has  explored  these  hills,  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  approaches  to  this  den.  He  will  act 
as  guide,  and  my  word  for  it,  they  will  find  some  way  to 
reach  us." 

"  Well,  that  oflfers  some  comfort  Shall  we  not  ques- 
tion Billy  with  regard  to  the  probabilities  of  success,  if 
the  attack  is  made  from  above  1 " 

"Not  for  the  world,  Pred.  It  would  be  a  direct 
inAult" 

"  He  appears  to  be  our  Mend  ! " 
"  Don't  say  our  friend,  for  he  is  not.    He  is  a  friend  to 
those  ianocent  creatures  lying  there,  for  humanity*s  sake. 
But  he  is  not  a  friend  to  either  of  us.     "We  are  his  pri- 
scmers  of  war." 

"  Rit  he  is  himself  a  prisoner  now  ! " 
"  Exactly.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  we  should 
jkot  make  any  propositions,  or  ask  any  questions  which 
would  indicate  that  we  entertained  the  least  suspicion  he 
ODuld  prove  fiilse  to  his  band.  No.  I  tell  you,  Billy  is 
as  true  as  steel.  He  will  be  released  be&re  th«  fight 
begins,  and  will  head  his  men.  It  is  this  I  fear  more 
ihan  sjxyfihkng  else.  No,  Ered,  do  not  imagine  for.  a 
(^lomeat  tfaat^  because  the  chief  resolved  to  save  those 
poor  ffdsyhe  is  a  traitor  tc  Ms  tribe." 
I  "  Why  do  you  so  m»oh  fear  the  leaderaiaip  of  BiUy  J^? 
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^'Because  he  is  the  only  one  under  whom  the 
will  fight  well." 

"  I  think  MacDonald  will  head  them  well." 

"  No.     It  is  not  his  intention  to  head  them  at  all.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  During  the  night  and  darkness,  I 
have  been  busy,  as  you  will  learn.  I  crept  cautiously  to 
the  edge  of  the  next  lodge.  I  heard  the  rascal  and 
another  white  renegade  in  conversation.  It  was  very 
pleasant.  They  first  proposed  to  kill  you,  the  chief,  and 
myself.  It  seems  they  have  a  quantity  of  gold  secreted 
somewhere,  which  is  the  result  of  former  plunders.  After 
we  were  quietly  disposed  of,  they  proposed  to  take 
Blanche,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  coast, 
where  they  would  embark  for  the  Bahamas,  and  turn 
wreckers." 

"  "Well,  and  what  prevented  them  from  carrying  out 
their  pleasant  programme  i  ^' 

"  It  was  feared,  if  they  attempted  to  murder  the  chief, 
they  would  be  discovered.  For  although  the  Indians  are 
prejudiced  against  him  at  the  present  time,  they  would 
not  submit  to  that,  and  an  attempt  of  the  kind  upon  his 
part,  would  unmask  the  villany  of  MacDonald." 

"  What  did  they  decide  to  do  ? " 

"  Well,  you  may  as  well  know,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  it." 

"  Speak.  I  shall  not  be  alarmed  as  far  as  any  plot 
may  refer  to  myself" 

"  Well,  Fred,  he  is  to  wait  until  the  boats  appear  at 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  the  troops  are  ready  for  a  move. 
He  is  to  appear  very  valorous  himself,  and  offer  to  lead 
on  the  wan-iors ;  but,  finally,  in  order  to  test  Billy,  he  is 
to  suggest  that  the  chief  be  released  and  permitted  to 
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take  command.  This,  of  course,  he  will  do,  as  he  ooiild 
not  see  the  whites  approach  without  being  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  After  all  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  a  guard  at  this  place,  which 
will  be  his  confidants,  have  been  withdrawn,  Mac  will 
return,  knock  us  quickly  upon  the  head,  take  Blanche, 
and  make  his  way  to  the  coast." 

"A  very  pleasant  arrangement  for  us,  truly.  But, 
what  is  to  become  of  Jessie  ] " 

"  If  it  is  deemed  safe  to  transport  her,  she  will  be 
taken  along ;  but  if  she  is  too  ill,  she  ^vill  be  left  behind. 
But  the  scoimdrel  cares  nothing  about  her,  and  is,  in 
reality,  afraid  of  her  on  account  of  her  madness." 

"  What  steps  can  we  take  in  this  matter  1 " 

"  As  soon  as  I  heard  this  conversation,  I  returned  and 
informed  the  chief  of  it.  I  could  distinctly  see,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  that  his  face  was  working  with  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings.     After  a  time,  he  said  : — 

"  *  If  the  enemy  marches  upon  me,  I  shall  fight  to  the 
last.  But,  I  desire  that  the  women  shall  be  saved,  and  I 
am  determined  it  shall  be  so.'  He  then  asked  me  to 
pledge  him  my  honour,  not  only  for  myself  but  for  you, 
that,  in  case  he  left  us,  we  would  not  offer  to  escape, 
provided  he  left  us  with  arms  to  protect  the  females;  or, 
if  we  found  that  we  could  convey  them  to  their  friends, 
and  did  so,  that  we  would  return  and  deliver  ourselves 
up." 

"  And  you  made  the  promise  ] " 

« I  did." 

«  But  if  Taylor  should  be  successful?" 

"  Then,  of  course,  we  are  all  free.  Here  is  a  knife  for 
you.  I  have  another  myself.  But,  remember,  we  are  to 
use  them  upon  no  person  except  MacDonald.     You  will 
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also  find  that  the  staple  to  which  the  chaui  which,  binds 
you  13  attached  has  been  loosened.  It  can  be  easily 
drawn.  But  you  are  not  to  take  advantage  of  this^  unless 
it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  the  girls,  or  save  yoTirself 
from  assassination." 

"Is  Billy  at  the  door?" 

"  But  a  short  distance  from  it." 

«  And  stUl  bound?" 

"  He  has  been  free  since  dark.  But  day  is  breaking. 
I  must  fasten  the  cords,  as  this  was  Billy's  request." 
Judson  stepped  into  the  open  air,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
ropes  were  securely  drawn  around  the  chief.  He  seated 
himself  by  his  side,  and  watched  the  grey  merging  into  the 
blue,  and  the  pale  white  receiviog  the  golden  tints.  The 
morning  star  lost  its  brilliancy,  and  the  god  of  day  arose, 
blushing,  from  its  bed. 

It  was  a  lovely  December  morning,  genial  in  that 
climate  as  a  May-day  in  the  more  northern  latitudes.  The 
birds  trilled  forth  their  notes  of  joy  as  merrily  as  if  no 
saddened  heart  was  beating  to  their  music. 

Judson  gazed  listlessly  upon  the  lake,  and  fiir  away  he 
thought  he  saw  a  dark  speck,  which  each  moment  assumed 
a  form  more  definite.  But  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  but 
the  shadow  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Of  a  sudden  he  appeared  to  recoUect  something,  and, 
placing  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  he  drew  forth  the  paper 
which  contained  the  secret  and  opened  it.  Then,  turning 
toward  the  cabin,  he  called  : — 

"  Frederick  !  Frederick  1 "  That  person  immediately 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Be  seated,  Fred.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  paper, 
which  was  given  me,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  secret  with 
regard  to  Blanche,  may,  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  be  read 
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aloud  to  you,  Fred.  Let  us  move  a  little  apart.  You 
see  the  opening  paragrapli  commences  with  strange  woneb. 
*  To  James  MacDonald  I  owe  all  my  misery  ! ' " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  IfYSTEBIOUS  DOOUMEHTl'. 

"  Where  has  not  that  serpent  left  his  sting !  But  go 
on.     Read." 

"  The  document  is  well-written,  showing  a  person  of  no 
ordinary  cultivation : — 

"  To  James  MacDonald  I  owe  all  my  misery ! 

"I  was  bom  in  the  year  1806,  on  the  island  of  Cuba, 
near  the  city  of  Havana.  My  father  was  a  wealthy 
planter.  My  early  recollection  is  identical  with  a  house 
where  all  was  sunshine.  I  received  a  liberal  education 
in  a  seminary  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  I 
graduated,  and  returned  to  my  home.  A  grand  fUt  was 
to  be  given,  which  was  to  usher  me  into  society.  My 
father^s  mansion  blazed  with  brilliancy,  and  the  guests 
were  already  assembling. 

"  Upon  a  sudden  I  heard  a  great  commotion  below.  I 
was  preparing  for  the  occasion  in  an  upper  room.  I  do 
spatched  my  maid  to  learn  the  cause.  She  returned^ 
speechless  and  trembling.  I  rushed  from  my  room  to 
the  scene.  I  saw  a  file  of  soldiers.  My  father  was  in 
custody.  He  was  heavily  ironed.  The  servants  were 
rushing,  in  a  frantic  manner,  through  the  rooms,  while 
the  guests  stood  paralyzed.  My  mother  was  sobbing, 
and  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  I  knelt  by  her,  and  begged 
that  she  would  explain.  But  she  had  fainted,  and  could 
Aot.  I  sprung  to  my  father's  arms,  but  was  rudely  torn 
from  him  by  one  of  the  soldiers.     A  mist  came  over  my 
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tc  YiTe  were  off  the  coast  of  Florida  when  a  vident  storm 
arose.  For  a  frhole  night  we  were  tossed  about  ia  the 
lagiog  waters.  Our  vessel  was  a  &ail  one,  and  at  length 
she  struck  a  rock  and  was  torn  into  a  thousand  fragoooents. 
I  reeollect  the  roaring  of  the  dark  waters  as  I  was 
plunged  into  them,  and  then  all  was  dark.« 

*'  I  awoke  and  found  myself  in  a  strange  place.  Beside 
xne  sat  a  stranger.  His  face  was  kind,  and  it  reassured 
me.  He  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  gentle.  He  had  saved 
me  from  a  watery  grave,  and  I  felt  gratitude,  although  I 
sometimes  wished  that,  if  it  could  have  been  consistent 
with  the  will  of  heaven,  I  might  have  perished.  My 
mother  was  no  more,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  wide  world. 

'^  It  wais  a  month  before  I  was  sufficiently  recoy^^ed 
from  the  shock  to  leave  my  room.  But,  on  examination, 
I  found  that  my  home  was  no  mean  one.  It  was  a  frame 
dwelling,  containing  but  two  rooms,  it  is  true,  but  then  it 
was  standing  upon  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  river,  which 
wound  its  course  through  one  of  the  most  delightful  groves 
I  ever  saw.  The  room  which  I  had  occupied  was  fur- 
nished with  considerable  taste,  and  several  interesting 
books  and  drawings  ornamented  the  table. 

"My  preserver,  during  my  illness — a  portion  of  the 
time  I  was  delirious — ^was  gentle  as  a  mother  could  be^ 
and  I  often  gazed  upon  him  with  wonder.  Fowerftil  as 
man  could  be,  swarthy  as  an  Indian,  fearless  in  time  of 
danger,  and  yet,  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Even  after  my  re- 
covery, I  lingered  at  this  place,  as  if  held  by  some 
enchantment  Ferhaps  it  was  because  I  knew  not  where 
to  go.  I  certainly  felt  an  attachment  for  my  preserver, 
but  I  did  not  dream  of  its  depths.  I  often  observed  that 
he  would  sit  for  hours  gazing  upon  me^  and  I  could  not 
divine  the  cause. 
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*  "At  lengfeli  I  spoke  of  departure.  I  saw  the  tears 
starb  to  his  eyes,  and  he  begged  me,  if  I  could  only  con- 
tent myself  in  his  poor  home,  to  remain  a  little  longer. 
I  knew  not  then  why,  but  I  gladly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. He  now  began  to  be  absent  from  me  more  than  he 
had  been.  He  was  frequently  called  to  St.  Augustine, 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  He  was  also  frequently 
called  to  the  coast,  and  he  saved  many  lives  as  he  had 
done  my  own. 

"  At  such  times  I  felt  the  greatest  solicitude  for  his 
safety,  and  was  only  happy  when  he  returned  and  smiled 
upon  me.  But  things  could  not  remain  long  as  they 
were.  I  again  spoke  of  taking  my  departure.  He 
trembled  like  a  frightened  child  for  a  moment,  and  then 
told  me  that  when  I  went,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  sun 
of  his  happbiess  would  set  for  ever.  He  loved  me. 
Enough,  that  the  educated  Spanish  girl  -became  the  wife 
of  William  Montgomery,  the  uncouth  fisherman,  hunter, 
and  wrecker  of  the  St.  John's  river.  But  he  possessed  a 
fair  education  and  natural  intellect,  and  I  was  happy. 

"We  had  been  married  nearly  a  year.  I  was  very 
fond,  during  the  absence  of  my  husband,  of  wandering 
through  the  grove,  and  by  the  beautiful  river.  On 
several  occasions  I  had  seen  a  stranger  pass  near  to  me, 
but  I  gave  no  heed  to  it,  until  my  husband  had  asked  me 
at  several  different  times  who  it  was  that  had  left  the 
dwelling  just  as  he  was  approaching.  I  had  seen  no  one, 
except  in  the  grove. 

**  One  day  I  saw  William  pick  up  a  bit  of  paper  near 

my  bedroom  window,  which  had  been  standing  open. 

i        He  glanced  at  it,  and  then  turned  his  gaze  upon  me.     I 

did  not  Understand  the  meaning  of  that  glance,  and  I 

asked  him  to  let  me  see  the  paper.     He  did  not  reply, 


► 
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but  left  th«  hous9  with  the  first  fix>wii  I  had  evBr  seen 
resting  upon  his  face. 

"  I  know  not  why,  but  his  looks  and  the  thouglits  of 
that  paper  troubled  me.     That  night  he  scarcely  spoke 
to  me.     I  begged  him  to  tell  me  the  cause,  but  he  did 
not.     When  he  left   me   on  the  following  morning,   I 
observed  that  he  changed  his  coat,  putting  on  one  which 
he  seldom  wore,  except  when  he  went  to  St.  Augustine. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  that  city,  and  he  replied 
that  he  was  not.     His  kiss  at  parting  was  cold,  and  his 
brow  was  stem.     1  thought  I  could  detect  a  shade  of 
sadness  upon  it.     I  watched  until  he  disappeared  from 
view.     I  then  thought  of  the  coat,  and  I  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  search  the  pockets.     I  found  the  slip  of  paper, 
and  read  upon  it  the  following  words : — 

"  '  Darling,  we  must  be  cautious.  I  fear  your  husband 
suspects  our  intimacy ;  if  he  should  discover  us,  my  life 
would  be  taken.' 

"  As  I  read  those  words,  my  brain  reeled  and  I  came 
near  falling.     I  felt  that  fierce  jealousy  so  peculiar  to  the      ' 
Spanish  character  instantly  aroused  within  me.   I  flew  to      ! 


the  books  where  my  husband  had  inscribed  his  name, 
and  compared  the  handwriting.  There  was  certainly  ft 
resemblance, 

"  And  the  truth  was  out !  My  husband  was  intriguing 
with  another,  and  that  a  married  woman.  He  feared  her 
husband  suspected,  and  had,  no  doubt,  written  that  slip 
to  hand  her,  in  case  he  should  have  no  opportunity  to 
address  her.  I  passed  the  day  in  tears.  My  suspicion  at 
once  fell  upon  a  party  by  the  name  of  Mulford,  who  re- 
sided about  three  miles  from  us. 

"  It  was  quit©  late  in  the  evening  when  my  husband 
returned,  and  jealousy  had  not  left  me  in  a  very  good 
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humour  to  reoeire  him.  I  did  not  even  rise  aa  he  entered, 
but  he  came  directly  across  the  room  and  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  my  lips.  But  it  appeared  entirely  formal,  and 
I  did  not  return  it.  He  then  asked  me,  in  a  voice  which 
I  thought  trembled  with  emotion,  who  it  was  that  had 
just  passed  up  the  road.  I  had  seen  no  person,  but  I 
wished  to  be  sarcastic,  aild  I  replied  that  it  must  have 
been  Mr.  Mulford. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  was  another  word  passed  between 
us  that  night.  As  usual,  the  next  day  he  left  me.  Each 
subsequent  day  he  became  apparently  more  indifferent  to 
me,  which  naturally  increased  the  jealousy  and  the  cold- 
ness upon  my  part.     I  was  soon  to  become  a  mother. 

"  One  day  my  husband  left  me,  saying  that  he  was  going 
to  the  city,  and  should  not  return  until  the  next  day. 
Night  came  on.  I  had  heard  something  of  the  Seminole 
Indians,  and  I  confess  I  felt  imeasy.  But,  shaking  ofi 
this  feeling  as  much  as  possible,  I  retired  to  my  bed.  It 
was  perhaps  ten  o'clock.  T  heard  a  noise  at  my  window. 
I  raised  myself,  and  listened.  The  sash  was  raised,  and  a 
dark  form  entered.  I  was  almost  paralysed  with  fear, 
when  the  intruder  called  my  name  in  a  whisper,  and 
cautioned  me  to  be  silent,  saying  there  were  Indians 
around.  I  thought  it  was  my  husband.  At  the  thought 
of  danger,  all  my  resentment  vanished.  I  sprung  to  his 
side,  throwing  my  arms  around  his  neck, 

"  At  this  instant  the  door  leading  to  the  second  apart- 
ment opened,  and  my  husband  entered,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  light.  The  stranger  disengaged  my  arms,  bounded 
through  the  open  window,  and  was  gone.  I  stood  like  a 
statue.  I  was  utterly  confused — I  knew  not  what  to 
^y.  Not  that  I  had  ever  dreamed  that  my  husband  was 
^oui  of  me.     !!•  staggered  back,  and  gave  vent  to  a 

E  2 
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groan  tiiat  I  never  can  forget.  I  sprung  forward  to  nSCfebi^' 
him,  but  he  stepped  back,  closed  the  door  upon  !ikie,  kad 
I  heard  him  leave  the  house.  "   ' 

"  All  that  night  I  sat  watching  and  listening.  Certain 
it  was  that  my  husband  had  cause  to  think  strangely  on 
discovering  a  man  standing  in  my  room,  while  I  Svas 
encircling  him  with  my  arms.  But  as  he  certainly  liad 
no  reason  to  misjudge  me,  he  should  have  waited  for  all 
explanation.  What  was  the  motive  of  the  stranger  in 
entering  in  that  manner,  and  addressing  me  as  he  did  ? 
I  at  length  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  my  husband 
loved  another,  and  had  wearied  of  me,  and  that  this  was 
a  plot  to  fasten  guilt  upon  me,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
palpable  excuse  for  leaving  me. 

"  The  night  passed  slowly  away.  Morning  came.  A 
neighbour  passed  the  door  and  handed  me  a  letter.  He 
then  proceeded,  and  I  was  alone.  I  glanced  at  the  super- 
scription, and  at  once  recognised  the  handwriting  of  my 
husband.  I  broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  paper.  My 
eyes  immediately  fell  upon  three  separate  slipsi  I  took 
up  the  first  and  read  : — 

"  *  Darling,  we  must  be  cautious.  I  fear  your  husband 
suspects  our  intimacy ;  if  he  should  discover  us,  my  life 
would  be  taken  f 

"  This  was  the  paper  I  had  before  seen,  and  which  had 
been  the  grounds  of  all  my  jealousy.  It  explained  no- 
thing.    I  took  the  second  slip  and  read  ; — 

"  '  I  learn  your  husband  will  go  to  St.  Augustine  on 
Thursday  next.     If  he  should,  I  will  come.* 

*'  And  that  Thursday  was  yesterday,  the  very  time  that 
my  husband  was  absent.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  he  was 
the  writer,  and  that  he  had  passed  the  day  with  Mrs. 
Mulford.     But  why  should  he  send  me  thos»  pap^Wni^' 
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Vfhji  unless  to  taunt  me  ?  I  clutched  fiercely  at  the 
t]^d  sli|> : — 

"  '  "Wednesday  Eve. — Your  husband  goes  to  morrow, 
sujce.  I  will  come  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  evening.  Expect 
me,  darling  T 

"  But  he  was  not  there  at  that  hour,  for  he  was  here. 
It  was  just  ten  when  he  entered  this  room  and  found  the 
stranget.    But  let  me  read  his  letter  : — 

"  'When  I  married  you  I  little  dreamed  it  would 
come  to  this.  I  loved  you,  and  do  love  you  stni,  better 
than  life.  I  wondered  how  you  could  love  me,  but  I  did 
not  think  you  capable  of  such  treachery.  O  God  | 
you  have  murdered  me.  I  have  found  these  sHps  of  paper 
which  were  sent  to  and  intended  for  you.  I  was  a  per- 
sonal witness  to  your  dupHcity  and  my  shame,  although  I 
would  to  God  my  eyes  had  been  closed  in  death  before 
that  horrid  sight  had  been  presented  to  them.  You  will 
never,  never,  see  me  again ;  but  oh  !  I  beg  of  you,  for 
the  sake  of  our  tmbom  child,  to  beware  of  those  who 
would  ruin  you.  I  leave  the  country  a  broken-hearted 
man.  *  William.' 

"  Those  slips  were  written  for  and  sent  to  me  !  What 
could  it  mean?  I  read  the  letter  over  and  over,  and  at 
length  the  truth  began  to  break  in  upon  me.  I  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  vile  plot.  But  I  had  no  enemies. 
I  called  upon  my  husband.  He  did  not  answer.  I  wasf 
almost  frantic,  and  in  a  voice  of  agony  I  cried : — 

"*  Who  has  done  this?'  An  answer  came  which 
froze  my  very  blood,  and  I  fainted.     That  answer  was  : — 

"  «  James  MacDonald  !  And  he  will  pursue  you  and 
yours  to  the  death  1    He  has  sworn  it !'  " 

"•  Oh  1  the  monstrous  villain  !"  exclaimed  Judson,  as 
hfit  sprung,  to  his  feet,  "  but  he  shall  pay  for  this." 
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'*  But  go  on  with  the  paper,  Ned ;  I  am  moBt  poiiJi^ 
interested." 

"To  proceed 

"  I  scarcely  recovered  my  consciousnesfii  imtil  after  vaj 
cliild  "was  bom.  I  sought  protection  of  my  udgbbouj^ ; 
but  they,  believing  me  the  party  in  error,  cast  mq  off  as 
unworthy*  The  villain  still  pursued  me.  I  detemjined 
to  go  anywhere  to  escape  him.  So,  with  my  child  in.  my 
arms,  I  left  that  home  I  loved  ^o  much  and  w$m^4q¥^ 
forth.  Day  and  night  I  kept  on  my  way,  but  at  length 
body  and  heart  both  failed  me|  and  X  fell  fainting  at  the 
door  of  a  cabin, 

"  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  and  child  kindly 
cared  for  by  an  old  man.  Since  that  time,  I  have  made 
his  house  my  home.  He  learned  my  story,  and,  for  the 
safety  of  myself  and  child,  he  called  me  wife^;  but  I  am 
iiQt  so.  I  feel  for  him  the  ^.ffection  pf  a  sister,  for  he  has 
ever  been  kind,  noble,  respectftd. 

"  My  story  is  nearly  ended.  My  child  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  four.  One  night  the  cabin  was  attacked  by  a 
small  party  of  Indians,  but  Robert  Bradley — ^this  was  my 
benefactor's  name — ^succeeded  in  driving  them  away. 
During  the  firing,  the  gun  which  Robert  held  exploded, 
and  the  pieces  flew  in  every  direction.  By  this  accident 
Mr.  Bradley  lost  an  eye,  and  my  poor  Blanche  her  sight 
entirely.  I  learned  forward  that  this  attack  was  led  by 
MacDonald,  who,  true  to  his  savage  instincts,  had  in 
truth,  joined  the  Seminoles." 

.  Then  there  were  other  words  which  appeared  to  have 
been  penned  at  a  later  date.  They  we^r©  feintly  written, 
and  ran  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  a  presentiment  of  evil.  Judson,  if  I  stiould 
die,  be  good  to  my  poor  child,  and  |aty  her  unhappy 


mothilr.  t  hkY9  le^h,  by  clitoce,  my  htli&batid.   He  knotfi 

not  that  we  are  even  ttlive.     ite  i?l— i** 

«  WeU,  go  on,  Ned.    Who  is  the  fe,thei-  of  Blanche  f 
"  The  paper  fa  here  folded  over,  And  sealed  with  half 

a  dozen  wafers.     Wait  H  moment,  and  I  will  break  it 

©pen." 

"  Put  up  the  paper.     Heire  domes  MacDbhald,  and  it 

Ls  not  best  that  he  shduld  sed  it.     He  is  too  intimately 

ooncerned.*^    Judson  returned  the  paper  to  his  bosom. 
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THE  BATTLE. 

Dowir  upon  the  lake  were  plainly  to  be  Beon  the  boats 
which  contained  a  few  soldiers  and  the  supplies  for  Tay- 
Ws  littlii  armj^.  And  mgfctching  along  the  edgfe  of  the 
Everglades  were  the  troops.  They  had  ^dvantsed  most  ck' 
the  distance  by  land,  and  the  transports^  instead  of  b^iiig 
brought  direfetly  across  the  lake  itt  plain  view  sA  the 
Indians  h^  expected,  "s^i^  kept  close  to  the  shore  and  as 
much  concealed  as  possible.  Thus  the  savages  had  been 
deceived,  and  theii^  enemy  Wfts  upon  them  before  they 
were  Aware  of  hid  presences  feltheugh  they  w^ce  n®t 
unprepared  to  receive  him. 

Bfll  Silly  had  jbined  the  eommimd  of  l^yldi^  aJbid 
Informed  that  officer  of  all  he  knew  eoncermng  Judsom 
Charley  Morris  hAd  also  recovered  from  his  wound  and 
was  \^th  his  Mends.  The  ball  fh)m  th«  rifle  d!  Mao^ 
Dondld  had  cut  ft  fiirrow  iii  hid  temple,  and  had  rendered 
him  senseless  for  a  time,  but  the  injury  was  not  of  a 
serious  character.  He  dould  not  be  induced  to  remain 
b*ldnd. 

It  was  just  as  MacDdtt&ld  IftuJ  ftpptOliehing  our  Mendi. 
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tiiat  the  J  difieoverod  the  troopeu    A  omila  lifted  xip  jtpie 
Uce  of  Judson  as  he  pomied  to  them,  and  aj^ecl : — 

"Doyouseethatr 

^'  Yes/'  returned  the  renegade,  in  the  mopt  indififerent 
toiie&     '^Does  that  afford  you  any  Especial  comfort!"  . 

"  To  be  candid  with  you,  I  should  say  it  did." 

"  You  expect  a  speedy  release  ]" 

^<  I  shall  hope  such  may  be  the  case." 

"  Do  you  think  your  troops  will  be  able  to  take  the 
works  in  the  valley  below  ?" 

«Ido." 

<*  And  the  place  where  we  now  are  T 

«  I  do." 

"And  then  you  expect  to  be  freeT 

"Of  course." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  my  plans T'  asked  MacDonald,  a 
curl  of  contempt  playing  about  his  mouth. 

"  You  can  do  just  as  you  think  fit  about  that." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  very  indifferent  now ;  but  you  will .  not 
rmnain  so  long.     Do  you  see  yonder  black  building? " 

"Yes*" 

*^  It  is  the  magazine.  I  am  about  to  remove  ^ou  ajid 
your  Mends  to  that  building.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  your  friends  reaching  this  place,  the  nu^gazine 
will  be  blown  to  atoms.  What  do  you  think  of  this  1  Are 
you  indiffereat  to  my  plans  now  1 " 

Both  Judson  and  Fred  clutched  the  knife  which  Billy 
had  given  them.  They  had  little  fear  that  the  tlireat 
\ni^  regard  to  the  magazine  would  be  carried  into  execu^ 
tion.  They  were  sure  that  his  object  in  remoyijng  them 
was  that  he  might  the  easier  ^sarry  out  his.pl^n^  otf  the 
night  before,  md  xpmove  Blanche.  They  resplvefi  .|(l|at 
tlw  .ijiltein  sbpuild  die  then  and  th^ice,.     .  ..     ,    • 
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But  in  tlaSa  they  were  foiled,  for,  unseen  by  them,  four 
powerfixl  Indians  had  approached  from  the  rear  and^' 
seized  them.  They  had  made  an  agreement  to  use  the 
vreapons  upon  no  person  but  MacDonald,  and  they  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  submit.  They  were  conveyed  at 
once  to  the  magazine  and  firmly  bound.  They  were 
placed  in  such  a.  position  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  see 
all  that  took  place  around  them,  but  to  hear  any  ordi- 
nary conversation  which  occurred  at  the  cabin  where  the 
females  were,  and  in  front  of  which  the  chief  was  lying* 
Below  they  could  see  the  savages  forming  in  a  square 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  they  judged 
their  numbers  to  be  about  three  hundred.  They  could 
not  but  express  their  surprise  that  so  small  a  number 
was  remaining  of  the  two  thousand  warriors  who  formed 
their  army  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

A  dozen  braves  stood  near  MacDonald,  evidently  await- 
ing orders.     The  renegade  turned  to  them,  and  said : — 

"  I  wish  to  give  our  chief  an  opportunity  to  vindicate 
himsel£  He  shall  lead  you  to-day.  Unbind  him."  This 
was  done.  The  chief  sprung  to  his  feet.  He  gazed  with 
a  bitter  frown  upon  the  white  troops,  and  then  turning  to 
his  braves,  he  asked  : — 

^^ Shall  I  lead  you]" 

^^'Yes,"  was  the  ready  response. 

"  And  you  will  obey  me  in  every  particular?" 


"  Then  we  will  be  victorious.  MacDonald,  go  you  to 
the  outer  work  with  a  hundred  men.  I  will  join  yow 
soon."  The  fellow  bit  his  lips,  but  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, and  he  did  as  directed. 

Then  turning  to  one  of  the  braves,  he  said  : — 

"  Defend  the  pass  below  with  twenty  men.     LoWery, 
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follow  MacDonald.''    The  person  to  whom  the  c£i^  ad  j 
dressed  himself  waa  the  white  renegade  with  whom  Vac 
Ponald  had  been  plotting  the  day  before.     Ht^  li^n#d 
and  asked : — 

"  And  the  guard  here  T' 

"  Question  me  not>"  yelled  the  chief,  "  but  do  as  I  bid 
you." 

Lowery  obeyed.    The  %hting  }iad  already  commencei 

^'  It  is  probable  thart  the  chief  has  forgotten  x^"  said 
Judson,  '^  I  do  not  think  it  was  his  intentioQ  to  l^re 
lefti  us  here  bound.  But  his  thoughts  are  now  all  given  to 
the  work  before  him." 

"  Well,  I  think  we  are  safe,  for,  £^  &r  aa  I  Goik  see, 
there  is  not  a  soul  left  behind  exceptiQg  ourselves  foid  tb« 
'girls." 

<<  Can't  we  manage  to  free  ourselv^?  Sow  f^^e  your 
hands?" 

*^  Bound  9Q  tightly  that  X  cannot  piove  them," 

<^  Hold  a  moment.  I  think  I  c^n  lootien  one  of  piine, 
Hud  thQo,  with  the  use  of  my  knife,  we  wiU  both  sooi^  b^ 
free.    ISo,  I  am  so  firmly  tied  it  is  impossible." 

^'  Fred,  look  below  I  Listen  to  those  phouts  I  B^  the 
Eternal  they  are  charging  the  works  !  Look  there  I  look 
there  I  Over  they  go  !  Hark  to  the  cheering  1  And, 
see  !  the  savages  are  flying  in  wild  confusion  1  Hurrah ! 
hurrah  !    The  day  is  ours  !    Oh  !  these  infernal  ropes  ! " 

"  The  next  stand  they  make  will  be  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  or  perhaps  upon  this  very  spot." 

*'  iVed,  we  must  be  free." 

<<  Can't  we  call  Blanche  I " 

"  Blanche  1  Blanche  ! "  The  blind  gir|  app^^Ted  ^t 
the  door  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  Jndm^  f^d  ht 
•oatinued; —  '      '   ' 
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;  ^**,Oome  to  TXB,  Blanche,  at  once." 

/*  Is  there  not  danger  that  she  will  fall  over  the  rocks  V 

"  No  j  I  can  guide  her.  This  way,  Blanche.  Do  you 
hear  my  voice !  ** 

"Yes,  dear  Edward.*' 

"  Well,  then,  come — straight — ^there,  a  little  more  to 
the  right.     Huzza !  Fred,  we  will  soon  be  free  ! " 

"I  think  not!"  MacDonald  came  bounding  up  the 
pathway  and  reached  the  spot.  He  seized  Blanche  as  she 
had  almost  reached  her  lover,  and,  raising  her  in  his  arms 
as  he  would  have  done  an  infant,  dashed  forward,  climbing 
the  rocks  above. 

"  0  God !  and  must  I  lose  her  now  that  freedom 
appeare^i  so  near?'*  cried  Judson.  He  made  a  most 
desperate  effort,  and  succeeded  in  releasing  his  feet,  but 
his  hands  still  remained  firmly  bound.  He  sprung  from 
the  hut  and  attempted  to  follow,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so.     MacDonald  had  disappeared  from  view. 

There  now  was  a  rattle  of  musketry  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff.  The  yells  of  the  savages  and  the  cheering  of 
the  soldiers  told  the  stoiy  that  there,  too,  victory  for  the 
latter  had  been  complete. 

Billy  came  bounding  up  the  pathway,  and  his  voice 
was  heard  above  the  din  of  the  battle,  encouraging  his 
men  to  make  another  and  a  last  stand  at  that  point. 

"  Release  me — unbind  my  hands  ! "  cried  Judson,  as  he 
sprung  toward  the  chief* 

*'  When  1  cah  fight  no  longer ! "  was  the  response, 

"  Think  no  more  of  fighting  until  you  have  attended 
to  a  more  sacred  duty,"  cried  Judson.  "Your  child 
requires  your  aid ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  chief,  aA  he  severed 
thfe  cords  which  bound  Judiljon. 
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"  That  Blanohe,  the  blind  girJ,  is  yotir  own  daUj^tor^" 

"  How  know  you  this  1" 

"By  the  confession  of  her  own  mother,  your-  "wife. 
Here  it  is,  written  upon  this  paper.     Look  for  yourselE. ' 

The  chief  snatched  the  letter  and  read  : — 

"  Her  father,  William  Montgomery,  is  now  the  Chief 
of  the  Seminoles,  and  is  known  as  Billy  Bowlegs  !  *' 

"  It  is  her  writing,"  he  cried.  "  My  God,  where  is 
Blanche?" 

"  In  the  power  of  MacDonald.  He  is  bearing  her  up 
the  rock  ! "  Billy  was  about  to  start  in  pursuit,  -when 
a  detachment  of  soldiers  suddenly  came  up  and  seized  him. 

"  Let  me  go  until  I  have  rescued  her — ^my  ch~*-that 
captive." 

"What  captive?" 

"Don't  you  see  her?  There— there  upon  that  rock, 
and  in  the  hands  of  MacDonald." 

Upon  a  ledge,  a  hundred  feet  above  them,  the  renegade 
appeared,  bearing  his  precious  burden.  He  paused,  as  if 
opposed  by  some  obstacle.  A  form  appeared  beside  him. 
It  was  old  Bob  Bradley.  MacDonald  placed  his  victim 
upon  the  rock,  and  sprung  upon  his  foe.  The  struggle 
was  a  short  one.  Bob  staggered  back,  and  fell.  But  an- 
other form  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  action,  and,  seizing 
the  villain,  hurled  him  from  the  rocks.  Hia  fall  wa« 
broken  to  some  extent  by  the  branches  of  the  trees,  but 
it  was  a  terrible  one. 

Charley  Morris,  for  he  it  was,  clasped  poor  Bluiche 
in  his  arms,  and  began  his  descent  amid  the  cheering  of 
the  soldiers,  followed  by  Bradley.  They  Koon  reached  the 
landing. 

Billy  had  sprung  forward  and  seized  MacDonald, 
dragging  him  into  the  midst  of  the  group*     The  r^iegade 
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'  irartiljfetf  jalive,.  ^ithougl^  he.  wsw  terriWy  mwigle^.    He 
gazed  fearfully  around  him,  and  then  ssjid : — 
'  ^  Eyeo  ia  death  I  triumph,     I  killed  your  wife — I — 
X-^"     The  eyes  of  the  wretch  met  those  of  Charles 
Morris,  and  he  continued ; — 

^^  It  is  to  you  I  owe  this  %  But  take  your  maniac  and 
her  brat — curse — cu — "  The  wretched  man  spoke  nd 
more.     He  was  dead. 

Father  and  lover — old  Mr.  Loveday  and  Charles — 
entered  the  cabin  where  Jessie  was  reposing.  She  had 
been  awakened  by  the  imusual  noise,  and  as  her  £dends 
bent  over  her  she  looked  up,  extending  her  hands,  and 
amiling  sweetly,  she  exclaimed  : — 

"  Father — Charles  !"  Poor  Jessie,  indeed,  was  a  maniac 
no  more,  as  was  prophesied  by  her  noble  deliverer,  Billy 


The  entire  party  now  assembled  in  front  of  the  cabin, 
and  axplanatioi:^  were  the  order  of  the  hour.  They, 
indeed,  were  necessary,  to  clear  up  the  remarkable  mys- 
tery which  has  enveloped  our  story  like  a  vail. 


CHAPTER   XIY. 

A  FAMILY  HISTOKT. 

A  QROAN  announced  the  presence  of  a  sufferer.  In 
the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  and  explanations  of  that  rap- 
turous meeting  of  friends,  old  Bradley  ha4  lain  a  silent 
spectator  \  but  even  his  strong  nature  had  to  succumb  to 
the  power  of  his  internal  torture.  In  a  moment  Judson 
was  bending  over  him*  Even  in  his  pain  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  would  flit  over  his  face,  to  be  followed  by  the 
pallor  and  tremour  which  only  too  well  told  of  his  ap 
poaching  end. 
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"How  is  it  'with  you,  my  friend T   asked  JudsOtt, 
kindly,  as  he  felt  the  wounded  man's  pulse. 

"  The  end  is  near,  Judson ;  and  I  am  rejoiced,  for  I 
have  longed  to  be  with  her  who  has  gone  before."  He 
spoke  with  an  earnestness  so  solemn  as  to  impress  all 
with  silence.  "  My  Mends,"  he  added,  "  I  am  rejoiced 
at  this  momeat — ^for  yourselves  and  for  myself.  You  are 
young  and  have  much  happiness  in  store ;  therefore,  livd 
and  enjoy  it.  I  am  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  h&ve 
long  been  waiting  for  the  hour  of  my  deliverance  from 
myself."  He  raised  upon  one  elbow,  when  Judson  and 
Charles  placed  folded  blankets  under  his  head,  so  that  he 
rested  in  ease.  For  a  minute  all  was  silent.  Then  he 
looked  around  wistfully,  as  if  seeking  for  some  one. 

"  Who  is  it  you  would  see  f* 

"  Loveday — ^is  he  here  T 

The  old  man  advanced  and  bent  over  the  sufierer. 
Suddenly  his  face  assumed  a  deathlike  pallor,  aa  the  eyes 
of  the  two  met ;  then  he  trembled  like  an  aspen  and  sunk 
upon  the  earth  beside  the  wounded  and  dying  man.  All 
around  gazed  upon  the  two  men  in  astonishment,  and  in 
their  faces  read  another  mystery.  How  singularly  alike 
they  were  !  It  is  said  that,  in  the  hour  of  death,  the 
face,  for  a  while,  assumes  the  expression  of  its  childhood^ 
as  if  the  beauty  and  purity  of  innocence  gleamed  out  for 
a  moment  through  the  windows  of  the  soul  to  show  thai 
it  still  was  there,  an  immortal  counterpart  of  the  beiii^< 
Loveday's  face,  with  its  thin  lines,  and  worn,  haggatd 
expression,  looked  so  like  Bradley's  in  feature  and  a  oei?- 
tain  family  likeness,  that  a  stranger  at  once  would  have 
pronounced  them  brothers.  Were  they  sol  Bttidl^ 
smiled,  at  length,  as  the  old  man  sunk  beside  him  on  the 
ground — one  of  those  ineffably  sweet  smiles  which  bet<4i:en 
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the  possea^ou  of  a  pur©  heart  and  a  ckar  ton  cienoe. 
Chen  he  said  : — 

'f  Henry,  you  know  me  now  ]" 

"  I  recognize  you  my  brother ;  and  would  to  God  it 
wcffQ  I  who  were  to  go." 

"  Nay,  not  so,  Harry ;  live  to  comfort  your  child  and 
to  do  me  justice  ;  for  here  on  my  bed  of  death,  I  declare 
to  you  that  never,  in  all  the  past,  have  I  wronged  you  in 
word  or  in  deed.  You  fled  from  the  estate  believing  ma 
to  have  usurped  the  property,  and  to  have  forced  from  our 
iear  feither  the  will  which  gave  me  all ;  but  it  was  all 
your  own  mistake.  I  awaited  your  return  for  years, 
keeping  the  property  all  in  good  order,  that  you  should 
share  it  with  me  equally — ^that  we  should  live  in  brother- 
hood together,  and  thus  fulfil  thQ  great  law  of  love.  But 
you  came  not  j  and,  only  by  chance  did  I  learn  of  your 
presence  in  this  beautiful  but  lonely  and  dangerous  region. 
X  came  hither,  assuming  a  false  name,  that  I  might  ap- 
proach you  as  a  stranger  and  accomplish  a  reconciliation 
Ipefore  you  should  bo  made  aware  of  my  identity.  I  did 
approach  you,  but  your  scorn  even  of  the  family  name 
rei^dered  it  impossible  to  recur  to  it  even ;  so  here  I  have 
dvelt,  pleased  with  the  wild  life  around,  glad  to  be  near 
you  and  your  child,  even  though  as  a  stranger  for  whom 
you  entertained  a  repulsion.  I  had  resolved  to  restore  all 
to  you — ^to  take  of  the  estate  nothing,  for  my  simple  and 
pe^iceftd  life  here  requires  nothing  which  my  hands 
could  not  easily  obtain.  I  am  going  now,  my  dear  brother, 
and  leave  all  to  you.  "  You  will  find  the  estate  in  perfect 
order,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  possession  as  the 
proper  heir  and  successor,  since  I  die  childless." 

"  No,  not  so,  dear  Oscar !  Is  not  Blanche  your  own 
daughter  t"  asked  Loveday,  with  much  emotion. 
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"  Not  my  da\:igliter  hj  blood,  but  very  dear  to  m^  ^  9^d 
to  you  I  commit  her  fortunes,  if,  indeed,  another  slmll 
not  claim  her  as  his  own,"  and  he  looked  inquiringly  into 
the  face  of  Judson. 

"  Blanche  is  my  betrothed,  and  by  the  memory  of  her 
dead  mother  I  shall  take  her  to  my  keeping  as  a  most 
precious  charge  and  treasure."  The  blind  girl  had  stolen 
up  to  the  spot,  and  now  sat  on  the  ground  at  old  Bob's 
head^  hearing  all,  and  sobbing  convulsively  in  her  speech- 
less grief.  Judson's  arm  stole  around  her  form  but,  in  a 
moment  she  was  unconscious,  having  fainted  from  excess 
of  sorrow  and  surprise.  She  was  borne  at  once,  by  kind 
hands,  into  the  cabin,  where  she  lay  like  one  asleep— the 
gentle  Jessie  watching  over  her. 

"  There  is  but  little  mystery  about  this,  my  brother,'* 
added  Old  Bob — for  such  we  may  continue  to  call  him* 
"  The  mother  of  Blanche  came  to  my  cabin,  homeless, 
friendless,  penniless.  I  took  her  and  her  child  in,  and 
they  became  of  my  household.  The  mother  was  regarded 
as  my  wife,  and  Blanche  as  my  child ;  and  this  deception 
I  permitted,  that  they  might  have  my  love  and  protection. 
The  mother  is  gone  before  me,  and  I  shall  soon  meet  her 
where  there  can  be  no  more  wrong  and  sorrow.  Blanche 
I  leave  behind,  but  have  no  fears  for  her  happiness,  since 
she  is  beloved  by  a  true  soldier  and  a  gentleman." 

Old  Loveday  was  silent  for  some  moments ;  then  he 
bent  over  the  dying  man  and  impressed  a  kiss  upon  his 
forehead — ^the  kiss  of  reconciliation  and  aflfection.  He 
said : — 

"  I  pray  your  forgiveness,  Oscar ;  I  know  I  have  bee^i 
unjust  to  you  and  to  the  memory  of  our  father,  whose 
name  I  had  discarded.  I  henceforth  shall  assume  it,  f^id 
shall  seei  to  aix)n«  for  the  wrong  I  hav«  done  you  by 
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reverence  of  your  truth  and  goodness.  Blanche  shall  be 
to  me  a8  my  own  child ;  and  if  God  wills  that  I  may  live, 
my  days  shall  be  passed  in  such  deeds  as  I  know  would 
most  delight  you." 

He  could  say  no  more ;  tears  choked  his  utterance,  and 
few  dry  eyes  were  seen  in  the  circle  which  surrounded 
them.  Old  Bob  smiled  contentedly  and  closed  his  eyes  as 
if  in  sleep. 

He  was  asleep — ^to  waken  never  more  in  this  world  of 
pain  and  tribulation.  The  crowd  aroimd  silently  with- 
drew, leaving  old  Loveday — Henry  Ashcroft — alone  with 
the  dead. 


During  the  enactment  of  this  affecting  scene,  Bowlegs 
had  stood  apart,  as  one  in  a  dream.  In  his  hand  was  the 
written  story  of  his  dead  wife's  sad  life  ;  its  perusal  had 
turned  back  the  tide  of  his  past  few  yeai-s  of  turbulence, 
and  again  the  old  love,  the  olden  time,  surged  through  his 
memory.  But  quickly  the  part  played  by  MacDonald 
came  like  a  lightning  stroke  to  his  heart,  and  his  face 
fairly  quivered  in  its  agony  of  commingled  hate  and  re- 
morse. Well  was  it  that  the  monster  was  dead.  Had  he 
still  been  living,  the  injured  husband  must  have  brained 
him  on  the  spot;  or,  if  he  had  escaped,  what  sweet 
revenge  would  it  not  have  been  to  pursue  the  villaiu  to 
the  Everglades,  and  to  meet  him  in  single  combat !  But 
he  was  dead,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  just  vengeance;  and 
Bowlegs'  anger  passed  away,  like  a  tropical  storm,  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 

Judson  approached.  Billy  reached  out  his  hand  and 
gave  the  brave  soldier  a  clasp  of  true  friendliness. 

••"You  know  all,  my  friend,"  said  the  chief;  "  can  you, 
then,  Btill  consent  to  take  my  child  to  your  bosom  T 
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"  Inddod,  I  »ee  no  reason  for  loving  Blanch©  iiijl  ih* 
l«aa  for  her  sorrows ;  a^d  as  for  her  parentage,  I  am  only 
too  rejoiced  to  hear  it  ^o  well  authenticated.  She,  of 
course,  knows  nothing,  as  yet,  as  to  your  relationship  to 
her,  not  having  been  informed  of  the  revelations  of  that 
paper;  hut,  with  your  permission,  I  will  bring  her  hither 
and  she  shall  know  all.'' 

Bowlegs  was  silent.  A  great  struggle  was  going  on  in 
his  breast — ^the  affection  of  the  pai'ent  and  the  duty  he 
owed  to  her.  At  length  he  said :  "  Much  as  I  desire  to 
press  the  dear  image  of  my  wronged  wife  to  my  heart,  I 
dare  not  permit  it  My  life  has  been  so  apart  from  hers, 
and  I  am  so  wedded  to  these  savages  as  their  ruler  and 
leader,  that  my  fortunes  are  cast  with  them  to  death.  I 
am  now  conquered,  and  must  leave  the  Everglades  to  join 
those  of  the  tribe  in  the  Upper  Arkansas  regions,  already 
gone  liiefore  me.  To  confess  to  her  her  parentage  might 
prove  the  source  of  great  unhappiness.  Of  that  she  haa 
had  only  too  much ;  and  I  shall  depart  without  one  kiss 
from  her  lovirig  lips.  Oh,  my  child,  my  child — my  poor, 
wronged  wife  V  and  the  chief  pltmged  into  the  adjokdng 
flhmhbery  to  hide  the  terrible  grief  which  had  broken  up 
the  long  sealed  fountains  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  moment 
attexly  prostrated  him. 

The  soldiers  at  a  distance,  seeing  this  movement,  would 
have  pursued,  but  Judson  lifted  his  hand  in  warning,  and 
waved  them  back.  The  tears  which  filled  his  own  eyes 
attested  his  compassion  for  the  unhappy  man.  Billy  was 
left  to  his  sorrows ;  but,  ere  long,  was  seen  down  in  the 
village,  where  the  tribe  were  gathered,  preparatoiy  to  the 
final  breaking  up  of  the  settlement  and  emigration  to  the 
Far  West.  I»  less  than  a  week's  time,  we  may  add,  the 
lost  of  the  Seminole«  had  departed  from  Florida  for  over, 
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and  Billy  Bowlegs  thereafter  passed  from  Ustory.     Wben 
and  bow  he  died  is  not  known  of  men. 


A  sad  yet  happy  procession  it  was  which  wended  its 
way  t&^ough  the  morasses  of  the  Kissimmee  back  to 
Tampa  Bay.  It  bore  the  body  of  Old  Bob  —  Oscar 
Ashcroft — which  loving  hands  prepared  to  consign  to  the 
earth  near  the  spot  where  reposed  the  remains  of 
Blanche's  mother.  Jessie  was  happy  both  in  her  return 
to  society  and  in  her  restoration  to  the  double  love  of 
fkther  and  lover.  Weak  and  weary,  she  was  tenderly 
cared  for  by  all— the  soldiers  never  tiring  of  bearing  the 
litter  on  which  she  rested,  after  the  lake  and  boat  con- 
veyances had  to  be  abandoned.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
village  near  the  fort,  so  insjarited  had  become  her  spirits 
and  strength,  that  she  walked  with  ease,  and  soon  became 
her  old  self  again.  Only  one  cause  of  unhappiness  came, 
^e  child  who  had  been  the  companion  of  her  suffering 
was  discovered  to  be  the  lost  darling  of  Bill  Silly.  The 
instinct  of  its  true  mother  had  found  it  out,  even  in  the 
changed  circumstances  of  a  year's  absence;  and  Jessie 
was  constrained  to  see  it  borne  to  another  home — glad  to 
see  its  mother's  joy,  but  sorry  to  feel  that  it  would  no 
more  call  her  by  the  endearing  title  of  "  Mamma." 

Old  Bob  Bradley  was  buried  beside  the  remains  of  her 
whose  life>path  he  had  smoothed,  and  whose  gentle  regard 
he  had  so  truly  treasured.  Henry  Ashcrofb  purchased 
the  spot,  now  hallowed  to  him  by  touching  memories, 
and  there  he  resolved  his  home  should  be.  The  cabin 
was  permitted  to  remain  as  the  brother  had  left  it,  with 
all  its  household  treasures  unmoved.  Jessie  and  Blanche 
occupied  the  room  of  the  dead  mother,  and  were  only  too 
glad  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  living. 
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But  even  this  happroefis  wwy  to  be>biH>k^.iiik  ;imc§;Hj^y 
change — ^the  iiieyitftble  chimge  of  you&g  J^arj^^  {O^ioQing 
out  into  now  liveB,  n«w  Loves,  new  ftspirs^tipns.ijjjOne 
gweet  day — ^tho  first  of  the  now  year,  when  the  orange 
buds  v«:e  just  preparing  to  put  forth  again,  and  the  pmg- 
nolia  was  awakening  from  its  almost  imperceptihle  8]joep, 
Edward  Judson  and  Charles  Morris  became  happy  .Jnus- 
bands,  and  Jessie.  Ashcroft  and  Blanche  happy  wives. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  sweet-scented  grove 
in  front  of  the  house,  where  were  gathered  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators — officers  and  troops  from  the  fort^  vil- 
lagers, and  the  hardy  squatters  of  the  entire  country  round 
about — to  all  of  whom  the  parties  were  as  much  endeared 
^  if  an  actual  family  relation  existed  between  them  and 
the  worthy  couples.  It  was  a  scene  of  true  beauty  ;  ^.nd, 
devoid  of  the  usual  rough  excitement  of  such  occasion^  in 
the  South,  its  geniality  and  thoroughly-maintained  good 
otder  well  betokened  the  nature  of  the  respect  eQ,tertained 
for  those  whose  nuptials  they  celebrated. 

When  all  was  over,  Henry  Ashcroft,  calling  hisishil- 
dren  around  him,  thus  addressed  th«n : — 

"  My  children — ^for  such  you  now  all  are — ^I  have  a 
word  to  impart  to  you,  and  a  request  to  make.  My 
bn)ther  Oscar,  as  you  are  aware,  left  the  Ashcroft  estate, 
on  the  Savannah,  without  an  heir,  and  by  law  it  reverted 
to  me.  I  find  by  coiTespondence  with  the  Mthfrd  a^nt 
left  by  Oscar  in  charge  of  the  property,  that  it  i»e(ven 
a  l4rger  and  richer  inheritance  than  when  it  passed  into 
my  brother's  keeping.  My  heart  is  wedded  to  this  $pot — 
I  shall  not  leave  it;  and  to  you,  Edward  and  Charles, 
I  desire  to  commit  the  ownership  of  the  Sayann^h  river 
estate.  Here  are  the  title  deeds,  duly  executed  by  my 
attorney  in  Savannah,  and  signed  by  myself  this  day  in 
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lihfe'p^ejwnce  of  our  nUagistrate.     They  place  yoU  it  pos- 

i        -  session  as  owiiers  of  the  entire  property,  real  and  per- 

i  sonal,  each  taking  half,  by  a  natural  division  line;,  which 

I  <Juts  the  large  plantation  into  nearly  eqnal  pairts.     Yon, 

I  Charles,  will  take  the  lesser  half,  npon  which  stands  the 

t  old  homestead,  a  house  large  enough  for  you  all  until 

1  more  shall  be  added  to  your  circle.     Then  Edward  will 

have  to  build  on  his  section,  upon  a  beautiful  natural 

site,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  homestead  grounds. 

Thus  you  will  live  in  brotherhood,  enjoying  each  other's 

society;    and,  being  a  world  unto  yourselves,  will  not 

have   to  seek  abroad   for    the   purest   happiness  which 

this  world  can  give.      Take  this,  and   this,"  presenting 

the  title  deeds,    *^  and  may  God,  in  his  goodness,  Hess 

you  with   peace — peace — peace — such   as  I  have   never 

known  until  this  moment.'* 

He  sunk  upon  his  chair,  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
yet  very  happy  in  the  s«ise  of  duty  well  performed. 
The  gift,  so  princely  and  so  utterly  unexpected,  over- 
whelmed the  young  people  by  its  magnitude  and  the 
promise  it  gave  of  a  united  family  future.  Witib  one 
impulse  the  party  all  sunk  upon  their  knees  before  the 
generous  parent  and  received  again  his  solemn  blessing. 

Thus  was  the  Ashcroft  estate  restored  to  its  old  glory, 
fort  three  years  had  not  passed  ere  it  became  one  of  the 
most  notable  and  productive  properties  on  the  river. 
Happiness  reigned  over  its  borders — ^happinesa  in  the 
mansion,  in  the  negro  quarters,  in.  the  fields.  Henry 
Ashcroft  had  chosen  well  in  his  disposition  of  his 
daughter  and  his  lands,  if  happiness  was  the  measure 
of  his  return. 
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it  over  her  eyes.  A  bottle  was  produced  of  an  exquisitely 
sweet  and  permeating  scent,  with  which  the  bandage  was 
saturated.  This  done  he  motioned  to  Judson,  who  at 
once  stepped  forward. 

"Blanche?" 

"  Dear  Edward ! " 

"  I  have  seen  the  light  I " 

The  stranger  said  nothing;  but  producing  a  piece  of 
paper  he  wrote  in  French  :  '^  Keep  her  in  darkness  one 
half  moon ;  give  her  light  gradually  one  half  moon,  and 
she  is  with  you  for  ever  after.     AIM  el  AUah  I " 

This  was  all.  He  went  down  the  pathway,  and  was 
never  seen  after  taking  the  steamer  at  the  landing. 
Whither  he  came  or  whither  he  went  is  only  known  to 
the  mysterious  one  who  sent  him  to  heal  the  daughter 
of  William  Montgomery. 

The  new  moon  grew  old,  and  a  new  moon  came  agaiUi 
to  behold  Blanche  Judson  restored  to  sight  and  a  new 
life. 

"  A  miracle  ! "  said  the  superstitious. 

**  A  charlatan's  dodge  ! "  said  the  incredulous. 

"  An  angel's  visit  1 "  said  the  happy  husband,  who 
treasures  that  silk  bandage  and  the  quaint  bottle  with 
the  Arabic  inscription  upon  its  label  as  very  precious 
souvenirs. 
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ON    THE    DEEP. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     FAIB     PASSESTGEB. 

The  anchor  waa  aiaip;  the  sails  were  sheeted  and 
hoisted;  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  danced  up  to  the 
mizzen-gaff  j  a  parting  salute  was  fired,  and  then,  catch- 
ing the  breeze  upon  her  starboard  quarter,  away  she 
went — the  bark  Eainbow,  of  New  York — ^bowling  out  of 
the  harbour  of  Maui,  Sandwich  Islands,  homeward 
bound.  Leaning  against  the  weather-rail,  stood  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  Grace  Greenville  by  name,  watching  the 
lessening  shores  with  melancholy  interest.  Her  cheek 
was  pale,  and  tears  were  in  her  soft  brown  eyes;  for, 
fast  fading  from  her  gaze,  was  the  little  wooden  church, 
behind  which  lay  the  recently-buried  remains  of  her 
father,  "  the  old  Missionary."  Grace,  who  had  lived  with 
him  upon  the  island  ever  since  her  tenth  year,  was,  by 
his  death,  left  an  orphan,  her  mother  having  died  before 
he  sailed  from  his  native  shores.  She  had  taken  passage 
in  the  Rainbow,  in  compliance  with  his  last  wish  that 
she  should  sail  for  New  York,  and  seek  her  only  living 
relative,  her  father's  sister,  who  often  had  written  to  him 
that  she  would  be  glad  of  the  society  of  her  niece. 

But  no  thought  of  her  aunt,  or  of  her  native  land, 
could  now  find  room  in  the  mind  of  the  grief-stricken 
^1.  She  was  thinking  of  the  little  green  mound  in  the 
churchyard,   and  of  the  calm    face    beneath — ^the  old 
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benevolent  face,  that  so  often  had  smiled  upon  her  in  the 
cottage  among  the  oocoarnnts.  She  was  leaving  them 
now,  never,  probably,  to  see  them  again.  Her  tears 
flowed  faster  and  faster  as  the  familiar  shores  receded  ; 
but  the  pitiless  winds  were  heedless  of  her  sorrow ;  they 
filled  the  sails,  and  mockingly  whistled  among  the 
shrouds.  The  land  grew  more  and  more  indistinct ;  at 
last  it  seemed  to  fade  away  in  a  blue  mist.  Then,  stifling 
a  sob,  the  young  girl  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Her  grief  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  officers. 
The  captain,  a  plump,  weather-beaten  old  seardog,  moved 
toward  her,  intending  to  make  an  effort  at  consolation ; 
but  he  was  prevented  by  his  first  mate,  Mr.  Block,  who 
confronted  him  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
warning  motion  of  the  hand.  Never  having  been  married, 
the  skipper  had  great  faith  in  the  knowledge  of  woman- 
kind possessed  by  a  man  who,  like  Block,  had  buried 
three  wives ;  so,  moving  on  tip-toe  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  he  beckoned  the  mate  to  his  side,  anxious 
to  learn  the  cause  of  his  mysterious  pantomime,  which, 
he  doubted  not,  was  connected  with  some  wonderful 
secret  of  the  female  heart. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  the  mate,  while 
exceedingly  vain  of  his  knowledge  of  the  gentler  sex, 
prided  himself  still  more  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  his  "  *  thorough'  acquaintance  with  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary," an  old  copy  of  which  was  always  kept  upon  a 
shelf  near  his  berth,  within  easy  reach  of  his  hand  wlien 
he  retired.  From  this  volume  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
committing  to  memory  such  lengthy  and  high-sounding 
words  as,  in  his  opinion,  would  dignify  his  conversation, 
and  impress  his  auditors  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a 
man  of  profound  wisdom  and  einidition.     Unfortunately, 
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i  however,  he  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  learn  the  deiini 

i  tions  of  the  words  selected ;  and  the  result  of  this  negleci 

(  was  that  they  were  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  expressions 

I  he  used,  as  plums  would  have  been  in  sea-biscuits,  or 

I  delicate  sauces  served  up  with  tough  pieces  of  salt  junk. 

Their  effect  was  rendered  all  the  more  striking  by  faulty 

pronunciation,  and  by  their  coming  from  a  mouth  twisted 

considerably  to  one  side  from  long  and  constant  use  of 

the  weed.     Moreover,  the  feature  was  surmounted  by  a 

"  club"  nose,  which  divided  a  pair  of  hard  matter-of-fact 

eyes,  so  accustomed  to  looking  to  windward,  that  every 

spark  of  intellectual  fire  had  been,  if  I  may  be  allowed 

the  expression,  extinguished  by  the  sea  breeze. 

Moving  his  head  slowly  and  mysteriously  from  side  to 
side,  this  worthy  now  placed  one  hand  upon  the  captain's 
shoulder,  and  with  the  other  pointed  significantly  toward 
the  fair  orphan,  occasionally  opening  his  mouth  as  though 
about  to  speak,  and  then  shutting  it  in  an  emphatic 
manner.  Profoundly  affected,  wrought  up  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  expectation,  the  skipper  at  length  could 
contain  himself  no  longer. 

"Out  with  it,"  he  whispered,  eagerly.  "Ay,  ay. 
Block,  now  is  your  time — out  with  it."    ' 

"  Mark  my  words,  then,"  responded  the  mate,  "  and 
mark  me  well.  Captain  Capstan.  Never,  when  them 
kind  is  a-worrying,  should  they  be  introduced  upon.  Con- 
sequences the  most  awfiil  might  resolve  from  it.  Trying 
to  smother  her  affections,  she'd  sure  to  break  the  heart  of 
her !" 

"  Why,  bless  me  ! — ^no — ^you  don't  say  I     God  bless  the 
I  poor  thing !"  cried  the  captain,  anxiously.    "  And  Block," 

I  he  added,  placing  a  hand  upon  the  other's  wrist,  "  it's 

!  lucky  you're  here.   *I  won't  give  in  to  any  man  where 
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seamanahip's  oonsarnedy  but  woman's  <M*erent— ay^  ay, 
woman's  your  forty  (forte)  Block  1" 

The  mate  bowed  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  com- 
pliments of  this  description  were  quite  familiar.  He  took 
the  captain's  proffered  arm,  and  the  two  begun  to  pace 
the  deck,  treading  very  softly,  that  they  might  not  disturb 
the  young  girl. 

"Tm  struck  with  the  idea,"  whispered  the  skipper, 
"  that  we  ought  to  contrive  in  some  way — ^by  our  dress 
for  a  *  sample' — ^to  show  our  sympathy  for  this  poor 
orphan.  These  checked  shirts  are  hardly  the  thing. 
What  would  be  the  most  proper  dress,  Block  V 

"  Something  black,"  responded  the  mate,  emphatically, 
"we  must  dress  in  black — every  man  of  us  officers. 
Black's  the  badger  of  mourning — ^black  coats,  black  vests, 
black  pants,  and  hats.  And  we  must  v)ear  our  hats, 
Captain  Capstan,  so  as  to  have  everything  in  symphony." 

"  That's  all  well  enough.  Block,  except  about  the  hats. 
Blow  me  if  I  hardly  think — ^" 

"Ay!"  interrupted  the  mate,  "that's  the  most  im- 
pervious p'int  of  all.  We  must  wear  them  hats  at  the 
table,  Capstan,  or  all  the  rest  goes  for  nothing.  Your 
hair  is  grey,  miae  is  red,  and  the  second  mate's  is  brown, 
which  would  be  an  awful  dissembling  of  gay  colours  to 
show  to  a  lass  that's  just  lost  her  father.  Whereas,  if 
they  be  rendered  indivisible  by  our  black  hats,  we  have 
our  badgers  of  mourning  complete.  She'll  depreciate  it 
all,"  added  Block,  with  a  mysterious  gleam  in  his  eyes, 
"  her  complex  little  heart,  with  all  its  womanly  miseries 
of  affection,  is  as  well  known  to  me  as  the  dictionary  J' 

"  You  are  right — ^you  are  right — I  do  believe  1"  said 
Capstan,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Your  knowledge  of  the 
feminine  community  is  wonderful.  Block." 
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"  And  now,"  said  the  latter,  "  I'll  go  forward  and  in- 
form tliat  youngster  of  our  contentions;  otherwise  hell  be 
a-rigging  himself  up,  thinking  to  produce  an  appreciation 
upon  our  orphan." 

The  youngster  spoken  of  was  Ouy  Loring,  the  second 
mate — a  hardy,  fine  looking  fellow  of  twenty-three  years, 
and  a  native  of  Nantucket.  Though  he  had  spent  more 
than  a  third  of  this  period  at  sea,  yet  he  was  a  very 
intelligent  young  .man,  haying  devoted  every  leisure 
moment  to  the  reading  of  instructive  and  entertaining 
books ;  so  that  he  formed  an  example,  by  no  means  un- 
common, of  an  inferior  officer  better  educated  than  those 
above  him  in  authority.  Men  of  classical  acquirements 
are  often  found  amongst  the  foremast  hands  of  war  vessels, 
and  sometimes  even  among  the  crews  of  merchantmen. 
A  professor  of  languages,  who,  from  a  love  of  adventure, 
had  shipped  in  the  Rainbow  as  a  common  sailor,  had 
commenced  to  instruct  the  second  mate  in  some  of  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and,  to  say  the  least,  there 
had  as  yet  been  no  lack  either  of  attention  or  application 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

At  that  moment,  however,  he  could  spare  no  time  to 
think  of  books.  He  was  superintending  the  work  of 
lashing  the  anchor,  and  stowing  the  cable — now  and  then 
lending  a  helping  hand.  Thus  engaged,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Block — ^who  had  glided  forward 
— ^until  he  heard  the  voice  of  that  worthy  behind  him. 

**  You'll  wear  black  at  dinner  to-day,  Mr.  Loring,  and 
keep  your  hair  indivisible  by  means  of  your  beaver, 
which  is  not  to  be  taken  off  at  the  table," 

A  marlinespike  dropped  from  Loring's  hand  to  the 
deck. 

He  turned  and  eyed  the  mate  with  astonishment. 
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«  Why  not,  sir  V 

"  For  symphony,"  responded  Block  j  "  that  poor  girl 
needs  it,  God  knows  ;  being  left  an  orphan,  and  all  alone 
here  among  us  rough  nauticaJs,  not  one  of  which  she's 
ever  seen  before  with  the  acceptation  of  Capstan,  who 
was  -very  lightly  acquainted  with  the  mushroomery." 

"With  what,  sirf 

"  The  missionary,"  suggested  the  professor  of  langnages, 
who  just  then  passed  behind  the  two  men,  dragging  a 
portion  of  the  cable  with  his  chain-hook. 

"  Oh  !  but  why  are  we  to  wear  our  hats,  Mr.  Block?  It 
seems  to  me — " 

"Because,"  interrupted  the  mate,  "we  must  have 
eveiything  black.  It'll  have  a  smoothing  influence  upon 
her ;  she'll  depreciate  our  delicacy." 

So  saying  he  returned  to  the  quarter-deck. 

Grace  had  by  this  time  quitted  it,  and  sought  the 
solitude  of  her  little  apartment.  She  was  seated  upon  a 
cushioned  chair,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  Bible, 
and  deriving  consolation  from  its  pages.  Half  an  hour 
afterwards  she  heard  a  knocking  at  her  door.  She 
opened  it  to  confront  the  steward,  who,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  wore  a  full  suit  of  black,  even  to  his  hat,  the 
^rown  of  which  was  very  high,  and  shaped  something  like 
%^  pyramid. 

"  Dinner's  ready,  Miss,"  he  said,  in  a  mournful  voice, 
"  ready  and  waiting," 

She  entered  the  state-room,  and  took  her  place  at  the 
table.  Opposite  to  her  sat  the  captain  and  his  mate, 
attired  in  black  broadcloth,  with  the  rims  of  their  beavers 
pulled  down  over  their  eyebrows.  The  features  of  both 
were  twisted  into  an  expression  of  deep  solemnity,  which 
seemed  wholly  o\it  of  place  on  £fices  so  plump  and  rosy. 
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The  captain  did  the  honours  of  the  table  with  a  gravity 
in  keeping  with  his  melancholy  looks ;  but  Grace  scarcely 
tasted  of  the  food  put  before  her.  She  felt  too  sad  to  eat ; 
and  yet  she  could  not  helping  noticing  that  everybody 
she  saw  wore  a  black  suit,  and  kept  his  hat  on.  This 
surprised  her  not  a  little ;  and  she  was  much  perplexed 
when  Block,  pulling  up  the  cuffs  of  his  coat,  as  though 
about  to  engage  in  some  pugilistic  encounter,  addressed 
her  in  the  following  mysteiious  manner  : — 

"  On  the  present  occasion  of  consolence,  which  Capstan 
and  I  tender  in  a  way  we  hope  will  meet  with  your  fair 
depreciation,  we  deign  to  offer  our  supreme  regrets  that 
Mr.  Loring  being  indisposed  to  finish  a  job  about  the 
anchor,  has  not  been  able  to  share  with  us  in  this  con- 
vivial symphony,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  you'll  find 
delicate." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Grace,  looking  exceedingly 
puzzled. 

"  Ay,  ay,  blow  me.  Block,  but  that  was  a  masterly 
stroke  1"  cried  Capstan,  bringing  the  end  of  his  knife- 
handle  upon  the  table  with  great  force.  "And  Miss 
Greenville,"  he  added,  addressing  her  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  "  we  would  lay  down  our  lives  for  you — every 
man  of  us !  Block,  here,  whose  knowledge  of  women  is 
wonderful,  can  divine  all  your  wants,  for  which  we  hope 
to  *  provide  *  satisfactorily." 

"  My  knowledge  of  females,"  said  the  mate,  by  way 
of  explanation,  "  isn't  so  much  the  result  of  insinuation 
as  it  is  of  experiment." 

The  young  girl,  after  thanking  both  for  their  sympathy 
and  good  wishes,  made  her  way  to  the  quarter-deck.  She 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  islands,  and  saw  a  mass  of 
dark,  sulphurous-looking  clouds.     She  noticed,  too,  that 
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the  wind  had  nearly  died  away,  and  that  the  sails  w^ere 
flapping  heavily  against  the  masts.  Loring,  who  had 
come  aft  to  give  some  order  to  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
approached  her  in  a  deferential  manner. 

«  Miss  Greenville/'  he  said,  lifting  his  hat  and  bowing 
respectfully,  "  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  a  stranger,  for 
speaking  to  you,  but  I  could  never  forgive  myself  were  I 
not  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  singular  spectacle  you 
have  just  witnessed  below.  I  would  not  have  you  think 
for  the  world  that  there  is  a  man  in  this  craft  rode 
enough  to  wound  your  feelings  intentionally — '* 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  interrupted  Qrace,  with  a  sweet  but 
melancholy  smile,  "I  know  there  is  not ;  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  for  the  kind  way  in  which  I  have  already  been 
treated." 

"  And  yet/'  said  the  young  man,  "  you  must  have  been 
hurt  by  the  seeming  want  of  respect  shown  by  Block  and 
Capstan,  in  wearing  their  hats  before  you  at  the  table." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  not, "  she  replied.  "Though  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  was  surprised.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
had  some  good  reason  for  keeping  their  hats  on." 

Loring  then  proceeded  to  explanations,  concluding 
with  the  earnest  assurance  that  he  had  tried  very  hard 
to  persuade  the  two  officers  to  abandon  their  ridiculous 
plan* 

Before  Grace  could  reply,  a  distant  noise,  like  the 
liumming  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  became  perceptible.  Turn- 
ing their  eyes  toward  the  mass  of  clouds  to  windward, 
they  saw  too  great  columns  of  hazy  vapour  rolling  round 
and  roimd,  as  if  upon  invisible  pivots,  and  sweeping  toward 
the  vessel  with  gi*eat  rapidity.  The  tops  of  these  gigantic 
pillars  were  among  the  clouds,  from  which  they  sloped 
downward  to  the  sea.    The  water  beneath  and  around 
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them  was  lashed  into  foaiDy  and  the  spray  could  be  seen 
leaping  high  aboyo  the  wayes^  as  though  it  waa  scooped 
up  by  a  terrific  whirlwind. 

The  young  officer  hastily  quitted  the  side  of  his  fidr 
companion* 

"  Hands  by  the  halliards  I  In  with  royals  and 
to'gaJlant  sails  1"  he  shouted,  in  a  yoice  that  rung  through 
every  corner  of  the  bark. 

The  lighter  canvas  was  clewed  in  and  furled.  The  fore 
and  mizen  topsails  were  next  stowed,  after  being  double- 
reefed  ;  and  very  soon  the  vessel's  canvas  was  reduced  to 
a  dose-reefed  maintopsail,  single  reefed  foresail  and  fore- 
topmast  staysail.  By  this  time  every  breath  of  air 
around  the  bark  seemed  to  have  died  away.  The  atmos- 
phere was  almost  stifling.  There  was  not  a  wrinkle  in 
either  of  the  three  sails.  And  yet,  not  quite  a  league  off 
the  weather-quarter,  the  approaching  tempest  raged  and 
howled  with  terrific  fury.  The  two  gigantic  pillars  had 
dissolved  in  the  rack  and  mist  of  the  storm.  A  &r- 
extending  network  of  driving  rain ;  torn  masses  of  black 
vapour,  driven  hither  and  thither;  the  overhanging 
clouds,  rolling  and  mingling  in  dark,  sulphurous  volumes, 
and  the  crests  of  the  waves,  whirled  into  spray  by  the 
lashing  winds,  formed  a  stmnge  contrast  with  the  clear 
sky  and  sunny  waters  to  leeward. 

Block  and  Capstan,  who  had  come  on  deck  while  the 
men  were  shortening  sail,  stood  near  the  mizzen-mast| 
alternately  glancing  aloft  and  to  windward. 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  main  to'gallant  mast  and 
yard»"  the  captain  at  length  said  to  his  mate.  "  I  think 
you  had  best  send  'em  down." 

Block  gave  the  required  order,  and  such  of  the  men  as 
were  not  engaged  in  lushing  the  boats,  battening  dowi^ 
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the  hatches,  &c,,  &c.,  daxted  aloft  to  obey.  Just  as  the  top 
yard  and  mast  were  lowered  to  the  deck,  the  foremost  cloud 
of  the  storm  passed  over  the  vessel.  The  rigging  hummed 
like  a  top ;  a  scarcely  perceptible  shiver  seemed  to  nin 
through  every  timber  :  the  three  sails  filled  with  a  noise 
like  the  report  of  a  musket. 

"  Now,  then — steady  as  you  are — there— at — ^the — 
wheel !"  cried  Capstan,  in  a  voice  something  like  the  pro- 
longed howl  of  a  wolf. 

Whiz-z-z-z !  —  burr-r-r-r  ! — hoo-oo-oo ! — ^whish-sh-sh  ! — 
came  the  storm,  bursting  upon  the  bark  with  a  perfect 
avalanche  of  driving  rain,  and  with  hurricane  gusts  that 
drove  Grace  into  the  companion-way,  down  which  she 
retreated  with  all  possible  haste.  The  stout  vessel  fell 
upon  her  beam  ends ;  her  swaying  masts  creaked  com- 
plainingly ;  her  timbers  groaned  as  though  about  to  part  j 
torrents  of  water  came  pouring  over  her  lee  bulwarks- 
she  was  hurled,  rather  than  driven,  through  a  vortex  of 
boUing,  hissing  waves,  that  threw  clouds  of  spray  even  to 
her  topsail  yards.  The  maintopsail  and  the  foresail  broke 
loose  from  their  sheets,  and  after  flapping  wildly  about 
for  a  moment  were  torn  to  shreds.  The  foretopmast  stays 
and  weather  foretopmast  shrouds,  parting  almost  simul- 
taneously, the  mast  went  over  the  side  with  a  loud  crash. 
The  maintopmast  followed,  and  immediately  afterward 
down  came  the  mizzen.  Men  with  axes  darted  forward 
and  oft  to  clear  the  wreck,  but  the  bark  rolled  and 
plunged  so  violently,  that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  this 
task  was  accomplished. 

Soon  the  fury  of  the  tempest  begun  to  abate ;  the  wind, 
hauling  round  to  the  north-east,  however  still  blew  a 
heavy  gale,  which  the  captain  predicted  would  last  for 
several  days.     As  he  could  neither  return  to  the  islands 
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nor  repair  damages  during  the  present  state  of  the 
weather,  he  was  obliged  to  set  a  single-reefed  mainsail, 
and  put  his  vessel  before  the  wind,  or  on  a  south-west 
course.  This  he  pursued  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  gaJe  fell  away  to  a  light  breeze;  an 
occurrence  that  greatly  delighted  all  hands,  -who  were 
much  exhausted  with  constant  watchfulness  and  hard 
work  at  the  pumps. 

In  the  evening.  Capstan  called  his  crew  aft,  and  in- 
formed them  that  they  should  be  allowed  quarter-watches 
during  the  night,  as  he  wanted  them  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition at  daylight,  to  begin  the  work  of  getting  up  spare 
topmasts  and  yards.  The  men  cheered  and  went  forward, 
while  Loring,  who  had  charge  of  the  first-watch,  com- 
menced pacing  the  quarter-deck.  The  shadows  of  night 
now  had  settled  around  the  bark;  the  moon  was  vailed  by 
leaden-coloured  clouds ;  the  gloom  was  almost  impene- 
trable. The  young  man,  as  soon  as  his  brother-officers  had 
gone  below,  stepped  to  the  binnacle  to  look  at  the  compass. 
The  vessel  still  was  heading  south-west,  but  not  moving 
faster  than  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  knots.  He  walked 
to  the  weather-rail,  and,  leaning  carelessly  against  it,  the 
vision  of  a  sweet  young  face  glided  into  his  mind.  It 
was  that  of  Grace  Greenville,  which  through  all  the  late 
perils  had  worn  a  saint-like  expression  of  resignation  and 
fortitude,  varied  only  by  glan<ies  of  deep  sympathy  often 
directed  toward  the  hardy  fellows,  who,  with  drenched 
garments,  worked  so  manfully  at  the  pumps.  Fearing, 
however,  that  his  pleasant  reverie  might  make  him  for- 
getful of  duty  as  officer  of  the  watch,  the  second-mate  in- 
terrupted it  by  moving  quickly  along  the  lee  gangway. 

"  Tom  Green,*'  he  shouted  to  the  man  on  the  look-out, 
**  I  hope  you  are  wide-awake  there  ? " 
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No  aikswer  was  rotamed,  and  oti  giiiiiiig  tho  knight* 
bteMb  Loriskgdisoovered  that  the  miui  was  tet  asle^p-^^-tii^ 
^r  fdlow  being  cam|^etely  worn  out  with  his   late 
exertions.    Under  differe&t  Qtrcumstanoes,  the  second  mate 
w<mld  haTe  roused  the  sailor  with  a  rou^  shake  attd  a 
shaif)  reprimaad ;  but  he  now  resolTed  to  allow  ham  to 
steep  an  hour  longer  befoi:^  disturUng  him^     He  seated 
himself  upon  the  spritsaH-yard  to  keep  a  look-out  in  his 
{Jace  until  the  time  <^  grace  should  have  expired*     The 
^ootti)  as  said,  was  neariy  impenetrable;  yet,  as  he 
placed  off  the  lee^bow,  he  thought  he  oouid  distingaisb 
the  outline  of  some  dark  object  gliding  swiMy  across  the 
water.    It  was  apparently  not  far  from  the  vessel,  and,  to 
obtain  a  better  view,  he  sprung  to  his  feet.    The  object, 
cff  rather  the  outline,  now  disappeared,  and  bdieving 
either  that  his  imagination  had  deceive  him,  <>r  that  the 
vision  t^as  nothing  More  than  a  large  sea-bird^  he  retumed 
to  his  seat.    At  this  moment-— perhaps  influenced  by  a 
bad  dream-^the  elutnbei^r  on  the  knight4i^uis  groaned 
and  rolled  over  upon  his  ba<^»    Loring,  who  believed 
that  the  sailor  was  suffeHng  tis&m  nightmare^  roused  him 
atoned.    The  man  zH)9e,a:ad)  in  a  confused  manmr,  bej^ 
aii  apology  for  sleeping  at  his  post  $  but  ^e  second  mate 
quietly  assured  him  that  he  should  not  punish  him  on  this 
occasion. 

**  Yoa  "will  he*  d?epiive  mc  of  my  watch  bel<>w,  nor 
giv^  me  fextra  wos*:!  " 

«No." 

"Thank  you,  sir.    I  will  never  agaiA  clcee  my  eyes 
while  on  duty,  if  I  die  for  it." 

"Thiit's  right,  Tom }  I  know  you'll  keep  ycmr  nmrd,*' 
answered  t>uy,  as  he  moved  away. 

He  walked  to  the  binnacle,  and  a  secCnd  Idme  looked 
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at  the  compass.  The  vessel  was  heading  steadily  upon 
her  course ;  the  trusty  helmsman,  an  old  sailor,  by  the 
sobriqv>et  of  Ben  Eingbolt,  handled  the  "wiieel  in  a  manner 
which  gave  perfect  Batisfiiction  to  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
Having  exchanged  a  few  i^marka  with  the  old  man,  he 
steppfed  to  t^e  weather-dkie  of  the  deck,  and  seated  him- 
self upon  the  carpenter^B  chest,  facing  the  forward  part  of 
the  craft.  Not  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  when  he  £uicied 
that  the  vessel's  head  was  fiskUing  off.  He  lose  and  peered 
ei^eriy  forward  to  Assare  himself  that  such  was  the  ease, 
being  slow  to  believe  that  a  «teersma&  like  Ben  wookl  * 
allow  tilie  baxk  to  swing  even>  quarter  of  it  pcMut  from  her 
proper  course.  Very  soon,  however,  his  doubts  were  re- 
moved ;  he  turned  quiddy  upon  his  heel. 

**  What's  the  matter  there  tit  the  whe^?    Where  are 
you  going  to  1"  he  shouted* 

There  came  no  response. 

The  biniiade,  which  oonoealed  the  &ce  of  die  steors- 
man,  was  about  ten  yards  from  where  the  second  mate 
stood.  He  cleared  this  space  with  a  couple  of  bounds,  and 
was  be^^nning  to  address  the  sailor  in  an  angiy  maimer) 
when  something  peculiar  in  his  attitude  anested  the 
words.  The  old  tar  stood  motionless,  with  hn  bead 
bowed  upon  his  breftst ;  witli  his  arms  droopjii^  over  tiie 
wheeL  Loiing^s  first  thought  was  that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  laid  him  gently  upon 
the  deck  with  one  arm,  whUe  putting  down  the  wheel 
with  the  other  j  but  ttie  next  moment  a  ciy  of  horror 
escaped  him.  A  handkerehid^  about  ihe  man's  neck 
having  become  loosened,  his  throat  was  revealed  eoveied 
with  blood,  and  disfigured  by  an  ugly-looking  gash 
the  windpipe ! 


"J 
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CHAPTER    II. 

BLOCK   GOES   TO  BECONSIDER. 

That  the  unfortunate  man  had  not  inflicted  the  stab 
with  his  own  hand,  the  second  mate  became  convinced, 
after  he  had  examined  the  sheath-knife  attached  to  the 
sailor's  belt.  This,  the  only  weapon  in  his  possession, 
showed  no  trace  of  blood. 

Who,  then,  was  the  author  of  the  crime? 

Siuelyno  man  in  the  ship,  for  Bingbolt  had  been  loved 
and  respected  by  all     There  certainly  was  some  strange 
mystery  connected  with  the  deed.     It  must  have  been 
perpetrated  in  a  very  stealthy  manner,  since  Loring  had 
known  nothing  of  it  until  now,  though  he  had  been  sitting 
within  ten  yards  of  the  binnacle.     He  quitted  the  spot 
and  summoned  the  four  men  of  the  watch;  but  they 
could  give  him  no  clue  to  the  fearful  secret.     They  hung 
over  the  dead  body,  lost  in  speechless  astonishment  and 
wonder. 

The  young  man  now  stationed  a  sailor  at  the  wheel, 
and  moved  toward  the  companionway,  intending  to  rouse 
the  captain,  when  he  encountered  Grace  as  she  came 
hurriedly  from  the  cabin.  She  stopped  on  seeing  him, 
and  he  placed  himself  before  her,  to  screen  the  body  of 
Bingbolt  from  her  view.  He  noticed  that  she  was  pale 
and  agitated,  that  the  hand  which  she  placed  upon  his 
arm  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"  Something  has  occurred  to  alarm  you,"  he  cried. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  shudder,  "  I  have  seen  a 
fisice,  an  evil-looking  face,  peering  at  me  through  the 
cabin-window." 

"  How  long  ago  was  that  f 

"  Not  more  than  ^ve  minutes.    It  terrified  me  so  much 
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that  I  shrunk  hack  into  a  corner^  where  I  remained  until 
it  had  disappeared." 

Loring  stai*ted. 

"  You  are  sure  that  your  imagination — " 

"  Oh !  yes,"  she  interrupted,  "  I  am  sure  that  I  was 
not  deceived.  I  saw  the  face  distinctly  hy  the  light  of 
the  cahin-lamp.  The  features,  if  I  mistake  not,  were 
those  of  a  Malay." 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  Bingholt's  murderer,"  Loring  added, 
mentally ;  "  this  is  all  strange  enough." 

He  gently  drew  the  young  girl  within  the  shadow  of 
the  companionway.  Still  anxious  to  screen  from  her 
gaze  the  dead  hody,  lying  so  stark  and  cold  near  the  hin- 
nacle,  with  the  rays  of  the  lamp  falling  full  upon  its  blood- 
stained throat.  Walking  to  the  rail,  he  peered  into  the 
gloom  that  covered  the  sea ;  but  he  saw  nothing  except 
the  faint  outlines  of  the  waves  that  rippled  around  the 
vessel.  Had  not  the  darkness  partially  concealed  his 
face,  when  he  returned  to  her  side,  Grace  might  have 
seen  a  troubled,  uneasy  expression  in  his  eyes. 

"  Your  mysterious  visitor  will  not  come  again,  I  trust," 
he  said,  with  assumed  indifference,  ^'  as  we  shall  be  on 
the  watch  for  him." 

"  But  why  did  he  come  at  all  1  and  can  you  form  any 
idea  from  whence  he  came  ]"  she  inquired. 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  my  sus- 
picions ;  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  they  are  correct." 

"  And  these  suspicions  V 

''  Miss  Greenville,"  he  replied,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice, 
"  you  must  pardon  me  for  refusing  to  express  them  to 
you  now.  Daylight,  or  perhaps  a  few  hours,  will,  I  think, 
dear  up  the  mystery." 

Though  somewhat  alarmed,  yet  she  did  not  pursue  her 
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inquiries.     She  retired  to  her  apartment^  and   Xx>rii)g 
made  his  way  to  the  captain's  bertL 

A  sailor  is  easily  waked.  Loring's  hand  had  scarcely 
touched  Capstan's  shoulder,  when  he  started  and  opened 
his  eyes.  The  second  mate  briefly  described  what  had 
happened. 

<<  Ben  Eiugbolt  murdered  ?  A  face  looking  in  at  the 
cabin-window }  Why,  bless  me  lad,  here's  the  dogs  to 
pay  t"  cried  the  skipper,  springing  from  his  bunk.  '^  You 
had  better  wake  Block." 

The  mate  was  roused,  and  the  three  men  soon  were  on 
deck.  After  the  body  of  Ringbolt  had  been  wrapped  in 
a  blanket  and  placed  on  the  carpenter^s  bench  in  the 
waist,  Capstan  moved  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  motioned 
his  two  mates  to  his  side. 

"Well,  Block,  what  do  you  think  of  this  piece  of 
business ) " 

"It's  a  mystical  proceeding,"  responded  the  mate. 
"  In  a  word,  it's  a  malignant  mystery  that  seems  hard  to 
fathom.  But  it  must  be  invested  without  delay.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  there's  other  Malays  around  besides 
the  one  that  was  seen." 

"  That's  hardly  to  be  disputed,"  replied  Capstan ;  "  and 
Kingbolt  was  probably  murdered  by  that  villain  to 
prevent  his  giving  the  alarm.  The  rascal  must  have  had 
a  light  foot  and  a  quick  arm  to  do  this  without  Lonng's 
seeing  or  hearing  him." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  second  mate,  *Hhat,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  darkness,  we  would  see  some  kind  of 
a  vessel — the  one  to  which  the  murderer  belongs — ^lying 
not  far  from  our  own  craft.  You  doubtless  remember 
that,  while  we  were  in  the  harbour  of  Maui,  the  captain 
of  the  Spanish  brig  8t.  Mary  informed  us  that  he  had 
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been  chased  by  a  suspicious-looking  schooner,  a  few  days 
before  his  arrival  at  the  island." 

**  That's  logicality ! "  cried  Block,  "  ay,  ay,  every  word 
of  it.  Depend  upon  it,  Loring  is  right ;  and  the  Malay, 
I  believe,  was  a  sort  of  scout  sent  to  reconsider  us  by 
his  cut-throat  captain,  who  saw  our  light  a-shining  in  the 
distance,  but  was,  of  course,  unable  to  make  out  our 
characteristics  in  the  dark." 

'^In  that  case,  we  may  expect  an  attack  at  any  moment," 
said  Capstan,  twitching  his  forelock  uneasUy.  "We 
must  be  prepared,  Block." 

"  There's  a  box  of  cutlasses  in  the  run/'  responded  the 
mate  j  "  besides  which  we  have  a  few  old  pikes,  two  or 
three  muskets,  and  a  couple  of  revolvers*  With  them, 
considerin'  that  we  have  twelve  good  stout  fellows  in  all, 
we  may  make  some  show  of  persistence." 

"That  depends  upon  the  number  opposed  to  us," 
replied  the  skipper,  "  We'll  fight,  however,  aB  hard  and 
as  long  as  we  can,  for,  if  our  enemies  are  Malays,  we  can 
expect  no  quarter." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Block,  "Them  fellows 
have  a  most  superfluous  taste  for  blood.  Shall  I  rouse  up 
the  men,  sir  1 " 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  get  up  the  arms,  and  distributie  '«n,  as 
soon  as  possible." 

These  orders  were  promptly  executed;  after  which 
good  lookouts  were  stationed  about  the  ship.  Not  know- 
ing the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  suspected  craft,  Capstan 
then  hauled  up  his  mainsail  and  lay  to.  This  was  scarcely 
done,  when  the  lookout  forward  reported  a  light  directly 
ahead,  and  apparently  about  the  distance  of  a  league^ 
The  skipper  looked  at  it  through  his  night-glass,  but  the 
instrument  being  damaged,  afforded  him  no  assistance. 
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"  It's  probably  the  vessel,"  said  Block ;  "  pVaps  we'd 
better  ware  ship  and  show  our  heels — ^that  is  to  say, 
what  little  we  have  left,"  he  added,  glancing  disconso- 
lately toward  the  stumps  of  the  three  masts. 

"No,"  Capstan  answered,  decidedly,  "we  will  not 
Wear,  for,  in  my  opinion,  that  light  is  shown  from  some 
boat  in  order  to  deceive  us.  Otherwise,  why  should  it  be 
shown  at  all  1 " 

"  Light,  ho  1 "  cried  at  this  moment  one  of  the  look- 
outs stationed  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel. 

"  Where  away  1 "  shouted  Capstan. 

"  Off  the  weather-quarter." 

"  Another  one  ! "  cried  Block.  "  Blow  me  but  there's 
something  incredulously  suspicious  about  that ! " 

As  he  spoke,  both  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished. 

"How  now,  Block?    What  do  you  think  that  meansi" 

"  It's  sartainly  an  anatomical  pantomime,"  responded 
the  mate ;  "  but  I  think  I  can  resolve  it.  One  of  them 
lights  was  that  of  the  Malay,  adrift  in  his  boat,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  vessel.     They  were  signalizing  to — ^" 

"  Light,  ho  ! "  shouted  another  lookout ;  "right  astern, 
about  a  league  distant." 

"  A  third  light  1 "  cried  Block  and  Capstan,  in  the 
same  breath. 

"  The  rascals  are  up  to  some  in&mal  trick,"  continued 
the  skipper,  "and  I'd  give  considerable  to  know  what  it 
is." 

He  gassed  steadily  toward  the  light,  until  it  was  sud- 
denly extinguished. 

"  A  boat  should  be  sent  to  reconsider,"  said  the  mate. 
"  They  may  be  a-preparing  some  kind  of  a  trap  for  us. 
If  you  say  the  word,  I'll  take  the  cutter  and  go." 

"-Ay,  ay,  that's  a  good  idea.     But  be  careful,  Block, 
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be  careful.  We  haven't  any  men  to  lose.  They  must  put 
their  arms  in  the  boat,  and  must  muffle  their  oars." 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  after  which  the  little  craft 
was  cautiously  lowered.  Four  men,  who  had  been 
selected  for  the  crew,  then  took  their  places,  and,  care- 
fully plying  their  oars,  the  boat  glided  off  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

Block  steered  toward  that  quarter  in  which  the  last 
light — ^the  one  astern — ^had  been  seen.  Owing  to  the 
precautions  taken,  the  boat  made  but  little  noise :  the 
mate  issued  his  orders  in  whispers  ;  there  was  no  conver- 
sation among  the  men.  They  had  proceeded  in  this 
manner  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Block 
suddenly  leaned  forward  and  peered  eagerly  ahead.  He 
fancied  he  could  distinguish  the  outline  of  some  object  at 
no  great  distance.  He  was  soon  enabled  to  make  out  the 
form  of  a  man  seated  in  a  canoe,  and  he  doubted  not  that 
this  was  Bingbolt's  murderer — ^the  Malay.  He  ordered 
his  men  to  pull  more  softly,  and  turning  his  head  at  the 
same  instant,  the  occupant  of  the  canoe  saw  the  ap- 
proaching boat.  He  seized  his  paddles  and  urged  his 
light  craft  through  the  water  with  extraordinary  swift- 


"  Ay,  ay,  there  he  goes !"  cried  Block,  "  a-running 
away  from  us.  A  'guilty  conscience  makes  cowards  of 
all.'  Pull  ahead,  lads,  long,  strong,  and  steady ;  we'll  soon 
have  him  under  our  jurisprudence." 

The  men  laid  back  to  their  oars  with  a  will,  and  the 
boat  flew  swiftly  on  in  the  wake  of  the  fugitive. 

Having  had  the  start  of  his  pursuers,  however,  and  his 
vessel  being  much  lighter  than  theirs,  it  was  some  time 
before  the  distance  between  them  began  to  diminish. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  mate  soon  brought  the  bark's 
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hmlbetn  some  dktaiioeoff  Ins  stailKnrd  qnactsr — thai  is  to 
my,  nearlj  opposite  to  the  lig^t  side  of  J^  boat.  It 
•track  him  tfaftt  the  Makjdid  not  lunrpiit  Hortk  so  mncli 
exertioa  ss  he  had  preykNidy  done^  and  beiisviBg  that 
eihsnstioit  ims  the  canaey  he  enooonged  hu  men.  witii 
hopes  of  a  speedy  tetmiiiation  of  the  diaseu 

^*  Ptdl  ahead,  lads — ^pull  ahead !  A  few  more  stroJces^ 
and  the  ciimiiiality  will  be  in  our  possessioB." 

The  men  strained  every  m]ude--the  boat  flew  oairaid 
with  arrowy  speed;  it  was  soon  within  a  few  &et  of  the 
canoe. 

The  mate  now  ordered  his  men  to  jnmp  up  and  stead 
by,  to  sdee  the  Malay.  Placing  tiidr  oani  apeak,  they 
sprang  fbom  their  thwarts  to  obey,  bat  before  they  ooold 
torn,  the  fugitive^  uttering  a  pecoliar  eiy,  directed  his 
canoe  to  one  side,  and  tiie  boat  diot  past  it^ 

Directly  ahead  of  htm,  Bb^  then  heard  the  hea^ 
splashing  of  oais,  and  made  oat  the  scarodly  peroeptiUe 
outlines  of  homan  figores. 

A  dear,  musical  voice  greeted  his  eaxa  the  neict 
moment. 

"  Boat,  ahoyi  if  you  try  to  escape  tis  it  will  be  the 
worse  lor  you  1" 

&e  remained  for  a  few  seconds  speechless  with 
astonishment:  llie  men  stood  motionless,  waiting  lor 
orders. 

"Ay,  Bj"  cried  the  mate  at  last,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
nearly  twenty  forms  seated  in  a  longboat,  "bless  me,  if 
this  ain't  a  wonderful  dispensary  of  Providence,  the 
meeting  with  them  villains  in  this  unexpected  manner. 
l>own  men  !— down  to  your  oars,  and  pull  like  thunder- 
bolts !" 

Tlie  crew  needed  no  second  bidding.    They  seised  ihear 
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»  oar&h^'^he  mate  whirled  the  boal/s  head  toward  the  hark-— 
I.  and  away  they  went.  Turning  his  head,  Block  saw  the 
^:  canoe  moving  toward  the  other  boat.  A  moment  later, 
I  the  crashing  of  small  arms  was  heard,  and  a  shower  of 
I       leaden  missiles  ilew  abont  the  heads  of  himself  and  hia 

crew. 
;  ^'  Stretch  to  your  oars,  men  I    Stretch  for  your  lives  ! 

Another  volley,  and  some  of  you  may  be  sent  to  the  ever* 
,       lasting  '  bosom  of  destruction  ¥  Spring  my  blades  I  spring 
withawiUr 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  he  looked  behind  him  again, 
virhen,  to  his  surprise,  he  ^ould  see  nothing  of  his 
pnrsuecs,  though  the  dip  of  their  oars  was  audible  off  his 
qiiarter.  Believing  that  they  had  given  up  the  chase,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  '<  slacken  "  their  exertions,  and  puU  a 
long  easy  stroke. 

'<  I  must  presarve  your  muscle,  my  lads,''  said  he^  <'  as 
much  as  I  can»  for  I  think  you'll  need  it,  eloquently,  in  a 
few  hours." 

'<  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  old  Tom  Eocket^  the  bow  oars- 
man^ ^'  but  it  seems  to  me  that  them  rascals  are  a-trying 
to  head  us  off — ^to  get  between  us  and  the  bark.  The 
sound  of  thdur  oars  was  off  our  quarter  a  minute  ago — it's 
now  off  our  bow," 

Block  inclined  his  head  to  one  side^  and  listening  atten- 
tively soon  concluded  that  the  man  was  light;  so  he 
again  ordered  the  crew  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  at 
the  oars.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when 
the  shadowy  outUnes  of  the  longboat  and  its  occupants 
were  seen  directly  ahead,  and  approaching  rapidly. 

"  Ay,  ay,  we're  cut  off  from  our  craft  now,  sure 
enough,"  growled  the  mate,  aa  he  whirled  the  boat  roimd, 
"  but  we'll  make  them  cut-throats  respire  a  little  before 
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they  oomo  up  with  us.     So  spring  ahead,  men — spring 
ahead  r 

The  course  now  pursued  by  the  two  boats,  carried  them 
toward  the  quarter  where  the  first  light  had  been  seen. 
The  mate's  crew  strained  every  muscle,  but  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  their  pursuers  were  &st  gaining  on 
them.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  two  boats  were 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  yards  apart,  and  Block  was 
preparing  a  whole  "volley"  of  learned  words  to  discharge 
at  the  Malays,  when,  not  far  ahead,  looming  up  through 
the  gloom,  he  saw  the  outlines  of  masts  and  yards. 

<<  Luff  up  there  aboard  the  schooner,  and  lie  to  3"  was 
shouted  from  the  pursuing  boat,  in  the  same  musical  voice 
that  previously  had  startled  Block  and  hifi  men,  '*  I'll  put 
some  prisoners  aboard,  directly,  to  be  strung  up  at  the 
yard-aim  T 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  the  order  was  obeyed,  by 
which  time  the  schooner  had  forged  so  £u:  ahead,  that  in 
luffing  up,  she  came  between  the  two  vessels,  bringing 
her  own  boat  abreast  the  starboard  main  rigging,  and  the 
other  directly  beneath  her  fore-chains,  on  the  larboard,  or 
opposite  side.  The  mate  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this  manoeuvre.  Hearing  the  sound  of  the  oars  of  his 
pursuers,  as  they  pulled  round  the  schooner^s  stem  to 
seek  him,  he  directed  the  cutter  toward  her  bows,  and 
crossed  them,  thus  getting  far  ahead  of  the  longboat,  on 
a  course  that  led  him  toward  the  Rainbow.  ^ 

"  Ay,  ay,  weVe  just  sarved  'em  an  indigenous  trick," 
cried  Block,  as  the  shouts  and  yells  of  rage  from  his  foes 
were  borne  to  his  ears.  There's  nothing  like  intrigue,  my 
lads.     If  they  catch  us  now,  I'm  willing  to  swing  for  it !" 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  schooner  did  not  join  in 
the  pursuit,  and  the  ci-ew  of  the  longboat  gave  up  the 
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cbase  wlien  the  fugitives  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
bark. 


CHAPTER   III. 

A  FIGHT   IN  THE  DARK* 

"  We  are  sartainly  in  a  bad  fix  !"  said  Capstan,  after 
his  mate  had  described  to  him  the  result  of  his  expedition. 
'<  How  many  men  do  70a  think  that  schooner  can  muster 
for  an  attack?" 

"About  thirty;  and  when  we're  'attackled,'  it  will 
probably  be  by  two  boats'  crews,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
peppering  well  get  from  the  guns  of  the  vessel,  for,  in 
my  opinion,  she  has  a  few  guns  aboard." 

"  And  we  have  nothing  of  that  sort  except  an  old  eight- 
pounder,"  growled  Capstan.  "  That  gale  was  a  bad  thing 
for  us.  Block,  as  it's  crippled  us  so  we  can't  escape.  I 
haven't  any  doubts  that  we'll  have  to  fight  before  morn- 
ing." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  and  its  pretty  easy  to  interrogate  the 
result.  Them  dusky  rascals  will  show  us  no  quarter. 
They  have  a  most  intrinsic  taste  for  blood.  They'd  cut  a 
dozen  throats  for  the  sake  of  an  old  piece  of  copper,  or  a 
few  nails." 

"  We  must  try  to  avoid  an  attack  as  long  as  we  can," 
said  the  skipper,  "  and  something  may  turn  up  in  our 
favour;  another  craft,  perhaps,  which  may  consent  to 
assist  us,  and — ^" 

"  But  how  can  this  be  done  1"  queried  the  mate. 

"  By  getting  up  jury  masts  at  once.  We  have  plenty 
of  spare  spars  and  canvas.  We  may  contrive,  in  this  way, 
to  edge  off  some  considerable  distance  from  the  schooner 
in  the  dark." 
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**  A  good  plan,  'previding'  we  can  do  this  without 
being  discovered,"  returned  Block,  "but  that  canoe 
humbug  is,  I  dare  say,  even  now  somewhere  on  the 
lookout" 

"  Wo  will  tiy  at  any  rate^  and  see  what  we  can  do !" 

Accordingly,  all  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  look- 
outs, were  set  to  work.  The  ship's  lanterns  afforded  such 
poor  lights  however,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
first  spar  was  hoisted  to  the  stump  of  the  mainmast 
Just  as  the  men  were  preparing  to  secure  it,  a  bright 
flash  was  seen  off  the  lee  bow ;  a  loud  report  followed, 
and  the  next  moment  a  ten-pound  shot  went  howling  over 
the  heads  of  the  sailors. 

"  Confound  the  rascals,"  growled  Block,  between  his 
set  teeth,  "  I  thought  things  would  turn  out  in  this  way. 
There's  an  end  to  our  getting  up  jury-masts,  Captiun 
Capstan.  They've  been  reconsidering  us  again,  and 
know  what  we're  about." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  roared  Capstan,  savagely;  "  and  they're  a 
sneaking  pack  of  thieves.  If  I  had  a  few  more  men,  I'd 
venture  to  board  and  cany  the  schooner  !" 

*'  Good  f '  exclaimed  the  professor  of  languages,  who 
had  be^i  stationed  near  the  tackle  to  help  hoist  the  spar, 
"  very  good  1" 

As  he  fi^poke,  he  wound  an  old  red  comforter  tightly 
about  his  wasp-like  waist,  and  emphatically  tapped  the 
handle  of  his  cutlass. 

In  addition  to  the  comforter,  he  wore  patched  duck 
trowsers,  a  red  shirt,  and  an  old  smoking-cap,  which 
articles  he  thought  gave  him  something  of  the  air  of  a 
piratical  desperado.  His  shipmates  might  have  thought 
so  too,  had  not  his  figure  borne  ^ome  resemblance  to  a 
pair  of  tongs.     His  nose  was  not  very  warlike,  eitner. 
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l^eing  curved  like  a  trumpet,  and  bridged  by  a  paar  of 
green  spectacles. 

Capstan  looked  at  him  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  man,"  he  said,  in  a  gniff 
voice,  "  don't  let  me  catch  you  shirking  when  we  come  to 
close  quarters  with  them  cut-throats;  I  rather  think 
you've  got  too  much  Faming  to  be  very  spunky  V* " 

"  ^<yu8  verrons  /"  cried  the  professor,  gnashing  his 
teeth  ferociously ;  "  yes,  sir,  only  give  me  a  chance,  and 
■we  shall  see  !*' 

"Ay,  ay,  Capstan,  *new-for-wrong'  is  the  word  P 
e^sclaimed  Block,  in  ^  mournful  voice,  "  I  wouldn't 
have  thought  that  you'd  have  made  sich  an  insinuation 
upon  us  that  happen  to  have  a  little  extra  Taming,  and  I 
repeat  that  it's  a  decisive  *  new-for-wrong !'  ^ 

Before  the  skipper  could  frame  a  reply,  there  followed 
another  flash,  another  report,  and  a  second  shot  was  heard 
as  it  struck  the  bark  alongside  of  her  cutwater,  just  as 
her  bows  were  lifted  by  a  swell.  The  ball  went  crashing 
through  her  timbers,  and  with  a  roaring  noise  the  water 
poured  through  the  opening  thus  made. 

"  She's  a  gone  case,  now  I"  cried  Capstan — "  the  poor 
little  Rainbow !  She'll  soon  go  down,  and  Ae  only 
consolation  is  that  them  fellows  have  bit  off  their  own 
noses !  <Jet  all  the  provision,  and  as  many  other  useful 
articles  into  the  boats  as  you  can,  Block." 

He  spoke  calmly,  but  the  moisture  gathered  in  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  round  the  decks  of  a  craft  in  which  he  had 
performed  many  a  good  voyage.  The  boats,  two  in 
number,  consisting  of  the  launch  and  the  cutter,  were 
ready  for  lowering  by  the  time  Grace  Greenville,  who  had 
been  informed  by  Loring  of  what  hdd  happened,  came  up 
from  the  cabin.     The  young  man  took  his  place  by  her 
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aide,  and  cheered  her  -with  hopeful  words,  for  he  knev 
that  she  felt  more  alarm  than  she  expressed. 

The  ship  was  settling  fast ;  her  bulwarks  forward  were 
already  partially  submerged.  Capstan  gave  the  order  to 
lower  away.  The  boats  struck  the  water  simultaneously; 
after  Grace  had  been  helped  to  a  comfortable  seat  which 
the  second  mate  had  prepared  for  her  in  the  cutter,  they 
were  manned. 

"  Pull  ahead  P  was  next  ordered,  and  the  two  vessels 
were  pushed  from  the  side  of  the  sinking  bark. 

"  Quite  an  adventure,  this,'*  remarked  the  professor  of 
languages,  "  it  will  make  an  interesting  item  for  my 
journal." 

''  The  less  said  about  that,  Green  Speas,  the  better," 
growled  an  old  sea-dog,  who  pulled  the  cutter's  midship 
oar.  "  I've  seen  you  take  that  log-book  from  your  shii't- 
bosom  more  than  once  to-night ;  but  you  may  have  some 
*  hightems '  pretty  soon,  mate,  of  a  sort  that  you'll  never 
have  a  chance  to  put  down  !" 

"  I  doubt  it,"  returned  the  professor,  "  I  prophesy  that 
I  shall  live  to  have  my  journal  published." 

"  Never  mind  about  your  jamal.  Quill,"  cried  Capstan, 
"  but  just  mind  your  stroke  ! " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,*'  replied  Quill ;  but  even  as  he  spoke,  his 
oar,  slipping  from  his  grasp,  threw  him  backward  from  his 
thwart. 

Before  the  skipper  could  give  way  to  the  anger  excited 
by  this  "  lubberly  "  accident,  a  succession  of  fierce  yells 
and  imprecations  from  the  bark  caused  him  to /turn  his 
head.  The  outlines  of  the  vessel  were  still  faintly  visible, 
and  a  number  of  lanterns,  moving  to  and  fro  about  her 
decks,  proclaimed  that  she  was  already  boarded  by  the 
sea-robbers. 
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"  Howl  on,  you  infBuiial  villains  ! "  roared  Capstan. 
"  Them  shrieks  of  yours  are  as  music  to  my  ears,  for  they 
show  that  you  are  baffled.  You'll  get  no  plunder  out  of 
the  poor  little  Eainbow  ! " 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  when  the  Malays  were  heard 
droppiQg  into  their  boats.  These,  two  in  number,  were 
distinguished  a  moment  later  darting  in  the  wake  of  the 
bark's  crew.  Grace  shuddered  with  terror;  the  boat- 
lanterns  revealed  the  ashy  paleness  of  her  features.  In- 
voluntarily she  drew  closer  to  Loring's  side. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  said  he,  "  we  might  give  *em  a  lengthy 
chase,  but  they'll  not  pursue  us  very  Ipng.  They  will 
soon  return  to  the  schooner." 

"  And  then  the  schooner  will  chase  us,  will  it  noti" 

<^  Doubtless ;  but  I  dare  say  we  will  contrive  to  elude 
her  in  the  dark."  ♦ 

"  God  help  us  all ! "  murmured  the  young  girL  "  It 
is  dreadful,  Mr.  Loring,  for  your  men  to  have  to  work  so 
hard  after  the  fatigues  they  have  already  undergone." 

"  Men  under  circumstances  like  the  present.  Miss 
Greenville,  do  not  feel  the  eflFects  of  the  very  hardest  kind 
of  work  until  it  is  over,  and — " 

A  crash  was  heard ;  a  flash  lighted  for  an  instant  the 
dark  fSaces  of  the  Malays  in  the  foremost  of  the  pursuing 
boats ;  a  volley  of  bullets  whizzed  about  the  heads  of  the 
cutter's  crew.  One  of  the  missiles  severed  a  lock  of  the 
young  girl's  hair  and  grazed  her  temple. 

Loring  sprung  from  his  thwart,  and  stood  behind  her  to 
shield  her  person  with  his  own  form. 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not  permit  that ! "  she  cried,  anxiously, 
"  sit  down  again,  I  implore  you,  or  you  will  certainly  get 
shot!" 

The  second  mate  smiled.  •^ 
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**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he;  ^bat  I  shall  disobey  yon 
this  time.  I  don't  think  you  need  be  alarmed,  liowe^er, 
those  fellows  are  miseraUe  marksmen;  besides  which,  the 
darknefw  is  in  our  fikvonr.  I  hardly  think  thej  will  £re 
agsin.  Ah  l"  he  added,  as  a  roaring,  gnigling  noise  was 
heard  astern,  and  the  bark's  hintenx  suddenly  seined  to 
dive  out  of  sight  in  the  water.  <^  There  she  goes,  the 
noble  Bainbow — she  has  made  h^  last  plunge  P 

Capstan  sighed  heavily,  and  elenched  his  fiats. 

"Ahl  but  rd  like  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  ssrve 
the  schooner  the  same  triek  1"  he  cried,  in  a  deep^  but 
passionate  voice. 

'<  Good  ! "  cried  Professor  QuUl,  "  remarkably  good ! " 

^  How  many  men,"  continaed  Capstan,  addressing  his 
mate,  '^  should  you  say  are  in  that  foremost  boati" 

Block,  ^o  was  seated  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  launch 
which  was  now  dashing  along  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
boat>  replied,  without  hesitation  :— 

'<  Ten ;  not  a  soul  rnore^  I  contracted  'em  by  the  flash 
of  their  arms  when  they  fired !" 

<<  Your  men  in  the  launch  have  thw  cutlasses  with  'em, 
have  they  not  1" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

The  professor,  as  though  struds;  with  a  suspicion  of 
what  was  passing  through  the  captain's  mind,  eagerlj 
turned  round,  his  green  spectacles  flaslung  in  the  Hght  of 
the  boat-lantem.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the  skipper 
again  spoke.  He  then  ordered  the  launch  alongside  of 
the  cutter.  Block  obeyed  j  and,  motioning  to  Loring  to 
follow  him,  the  captain  leaped  into  the  boat.  The  second 
mate  was  soon  by  his  side.  The  captain  then  informed 
Block  that  he  intended  to  make  a  dash  at  the  pirates' 
foremost  boat. 
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"  I'm  of  opinion  that  it'll  bo  a  tiaeless  ambassadorship," 
returned  the  first  officer.     "  Two  boats  ag'in  pue — ^" 

"  No,"  interrupted  Capstan,  "  the  boat  is  so  far  ahead 
of  the  one  astern  that  it  won't  get  any  assistance  from  its 
companion  during  the  fight.  I  think  I  can  wind  up  the 
combat  before  the  rear  boat  comes  up.  Jump  in  here — 
four  more  men  from  the  cutter!"  he  added,  turning 
toward  the  crew  of  that  vessel. 

Up  sprung  the  professor  of  languages,  but  before  he 
could  advance  a  step,  four  of  his  shipmates  had  leaped 
into  the  laimch. 

"  Oh,  my  1 "  exclaimed  Quill,  much  disappointed,  "  this 
is  really  too  bad !  Don't  you  want  anol^er  man,  captain  ? 
You'll  find  me  quite  serviceable — you  will,  really." 

"Them  spectacles  of  your'n  are  too  'valleble'  to  get 
smashed,"  returned  Capstan,  "  so  you'd  better  stay  where 
you  are." 

"  I  am  to  go  with  you,  of  courae,"  said  Block,  as  the 
skipper,  motioned  him  toward  the  cutter.  "  Surely  you 
don't  intend  to  leave  me  behind  ] " 

"  Ay,  ay,  you  must  take  charge  of  the  other  boat.'* 

"  I'd  rather  make  one  of  your  party,"  answered  Block. 
"  Why  not  let  Loring  stay  with  the  cutter.  It  strikes 
me  that  this  is  another  *  new-for-wrong ! '  " 

"I  can't  take  you,"  returned  the  captain,  decidedly. 
"  Your  knowledge  of  womankind  makes  it  necessary,  of 
a  sartinty,  that  you,  of  all  others,  shouldn't  get  hurt. 
Miss  Greenville  needs  somebody  that  *  surmises '  her,  and 
you're  the  man.  Block — ay,  ay,  you're  the  man." 

"  My  knowledge  of  woman  isn't  to  be  imputed,"  said 
Block,  bowing  low  to  Grace ;  "  and,  of  course,  much  as 
X'd  like  to  commingle  in  the  fray,  I'm  bound  to  be  obser< 
vant  to  the  wishes  of  them  that  requires  me." 

c 
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So  saying,  he  stepped  into  the  cutter,  and,  whirling 
the  head  of  the  launch  around,  Capstan  ordered  his  men 
to  pulL  Away  went  the  boat  with  arrowy  speed,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  it  was  within  a  &thom  of  the  one  occupied 
by  the  astonished  Malays. 

"  Now,  then,  lads  ! "  gritted  the  skipper,  through  his 
teeth,  "now,  then,  stand  up  !" 

The  stout  fellows  put  their  oars  apeak,  and  drawing 
their  cutlasses,  obeyed. 

A  volley  was  fired  from  the  small-arms  of  the  pir&tes, 
and  with  inexpressible  anguish,  Capstan  saw  two  of  his 
men  fall  dead. 

The  next  moment,  the  bows  of  the  launch  dashed  full 
against  the  side  of  the  other  boat,  and  being  lashed  to  it, 
a  desperate  fight  ensued.  Having  sprung  into  the 
vessel  occupied  by  their  foes,  the  men  of  the  Rainbow 
gave  them  no  time  to  reload,  but  dealt  their  blows  rapidly 
'and  with  deadly  effect. 

Loring  had  cut  down  one  of  the  dusky  villains,  and 
crossed  swords  with  another,  when  a  gigantic  fellow,  who 
wore  a  red  skull-cap  and  was  stripped  to  the  waist, 
seized  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  raised  his  long 
knife  to  inflict  a  deadly  stab.  Capstan,  however,  saw  the 
movement  in  time  to  run  his  cutlass  through  the  giant's 
body  before  he  could  execute  his  purpose.  The  man 
timiuled  into  the  water  with  a  groan,  which  was  echoed 
by  his  shipmates.  He  was  evidently  an  officer,  and  his 
fall  discoiu*aged  them.  They  retreated  over  the  stem  of 
their  craft  into  the  water,  leaving  the  white  men  masters 
of  their  boat,  though  they  (the  pirates)  still  clung  to  the 
gimwales.  At  the  same  moment  Capstan  caught  sight  of 
the  Malays'  other  vessel  speeding  rapidly  toward  him. 
He  spnmg  into  the  cutter  with  the  remnant  of  his  crew. 
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now  amounting  to  but  six  men — the  rest  baying  been 
slain ;  and,  cutting  the  lashings,  ordered  the  men  to  pull 
ahead.  They  did  so;  and  as  they  receded  from  the 
boat  in  which  they  had  fought,  they  saw  only  four  of 
the  villains  crawl  into  if 

^'  Ay,  ay,*'  said  old  Tom  Bocket,  "we  have  Tamed  them 
fellows  a  lesson  that  they  won't  easily  forget.  There's 
nothing  like  makin'  strong  impressions  on  them  that  you 
meet." 

"You  are  right  enough  there,  Tom,"  said  Capstan; 
"  we've  given  'em  a  blow  which  will  prevent  'em  from 
chasing  us  much  longer  in  boats." 

Peering  through  the  gloom,  as  he  spoke,  he  was  just 
able  to  distinguish  the  dark  outlines  of  the  pursuing  craft 
and  its  occupants. 

"  They  stick  to  us  yet,"  cried  Tom  Bocket,  "  but  it 
ain't  because  they  are  anxious-like  as  to  the  state  of  our 
*  healths.'  Nothin'  would  please  'em  better  than  to  run 
us  up  to  the  yard-arm,  in  which,  hows'ever  they'll  be 
mighty  disapp'inted," 

"  Ay,  that  they  will,"  cried  the  skipper.  "  But  pull 
ahead,  lads,  pull  ahead.     We  haven't  any  time  to  lose  ! " 

The  brave  fellows,  assisted  by  the  second  mate,  who 
worked  the  after  oar,  obeyed  with  such  hearty  good  will, 
that  they  were  soon  alongside  of  the  cutter.  The  captain, 
in  a  few  brief  words,  gave  his  mate  an  account  of  the 
combat,  after  which  the  crews  of  both  boats  were  equalized. 
Then  Block  took  his  proper  place  in  the  launch,  while 
Loring  and  the  skipper  entered  the  cutter, 

"  Pull  ahead,"  was  the  next  order,  and  the  two  vessels 
flew  through  the  waves. 

"  Cheer  up,  Miss  Greenville  ! "  exclaimed  Loring,  as 
he  looked  astern ;  "  our  pursuers  have  vanished.     They 
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have  given  up  the  chaae  and   have  returned    to  the 
schooner," 

'^  I  am  glad  of  that/'  said  she ;  "  but  it  is  dreadful  to 
think  that  the  lives  of  some  of  your  men  have  been  sacri- 
ficed.    I  would  that  we  had  escaped  without — " 

<*  That's  always  the  way  with  the  women,  J  believe/' 
intfirrupted  Capstan,  smiliug '»  "  they  are  always  for  having 
everything  settled  without  bloodshed — ^bless  their  pug- 
nacious eyes ! " 

"  Yon  are  corrective  enough  there,  Captain  Capstan," 
cried  Block,  from  the  launch,  '<  and  them  women  that's 
otherwise  is  an  indigenous  species  of  monster  that  isn't 
tQ  be  moderated.  The  three  Mrs.  Blocks  was  as  gentle  as 
Igimhkins." 

"Ay,  ay,  beggin'  your  pardon,"  cried  Tom  Rocket^ 
"  and  sioh  frisky  little  creaturs  as  some  of  'em  are ;  some 
of  the  lasses  I  mean,  that's  to  b^  seen  ashore !  Why, 
])less  my  old  eyes,  it's  the  wonderfiilest  thing  in  the 
worl4  that  X  nev^v  got  spliced  ! " 

"  You  may  feel  congratulative  that  you  never  did,"  ex- 
qlt^ed  Block,  "  for  the  pttrtner  of  yoiir  woes  might  have 
beeii  torn  fyom  jour  depreciative  bosom,  and  extinguished 
f^  mine  hav0  been,  leaving  me  to  mourn  for  'em,  like  the 
rf^ven,  as  I  Ve  hewd  of,  which  always  was  a-saying  *  Never- 
more I ' " 

"  Why,  nov-^me  I  but  that's  too  bad  I "  cried  Capstan, 
Q^m^iderably  touched—"  that's  a  melancholy  <  doxology,' 
Block,  and  I  feel  for  you  I " 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  we  must  try  not  to  mourn  for  them  that's 
gone,"  returned  the  mate.  "  We  must  try,  instead,  to  con- 
solidate them  that's  living.     And  so,"  he  added,  turning 
toward  the  young  girl,  "you  will  admit  me  to  say,  by 
^y  of  smoothing  your  sorrows  of  them  that's  been  slain, 
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that  if  the  attackle  hadn't  been  conBummated^  we'd  have 
all  been  captured  and  deteriorated  into  mince-meat !  '- 

"  My  only  regret,"  exclaimed  the  professor  of  languages, 
"  is,  that  it  was  not  Ux  my  power  to  make  one  of  the 
fighting  party.  You  missed  me,  I  dare  say,  Captain 
Capstan?" 

"  Perhaps  we'd  have  missed  you  all  the  same  had  you 
been  there  ? "  answered  the  skipper.  **  So  it  can  make  no 
great  difference." 

"  Why,  why,  sir.  Really  now,  you  don't  mean  to  cast 
an  imputation  upon  my  courage  1 " 

"  As  you  like,"  answered  Capstan  bluntly ;  *'  perhaps 
I  do!" 

"  Ohjj  dear  me  ! "  cried  the  professor,  "  this  is  too  bad  ! 
I  am  not  very  pugnacious  I  know,  but  to  be  called  a 
coward  before  a  young  lady — " 

"  I  don't  think  the  captain  meant  that,  professor ! "  good- 
naturedly  interrupted  Loring;  "he  probably  meant  to 
imply  that  you'd  be  the  first  man  killed ;  therefore,  the 
first  one  missed." 

"And  he'd  have  been  killed,"  the  skipper  gruffly  added, 
"  because  his  Taming  wouldn't  have  left  him  any  spunk — 
any  backbone  to  help  himself." 

"Another  * new-for-wrong ' "  cried  Block.  "Ay,  ay, 
there  you  go  ag^in,  Captain  Capstan.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  that  my  raming  has  detrementalized  from  my 
persistent  qualities." 

From  some  cause  or  other  the  professor's  spectacles 
now  begun  to  rattle,  while  Captan  replied : — 

"  You've  had  your  trial  more  than  once.  Block,  so 
that  there's  no  doubts  about  you;  besides  which,  your 
Tarning  is  of  that  kind  which  relates  to  feminines." 

"  And  the  dictionary,  Capstan — the  dictionary,  which 
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I've  perambulated  through  and  through,  so  that  I'm  par- 
fectlj  acquainted  with  them  words  which  are  most  voluble 
and  insinuating." 

Another  rattle  from  the  green  spectacles^ 

Capstan  remained  silent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHASE  NOT  YET  GIVEN  UP. 

Soon  afterwards,  Grace,  who  had  scarcely  closed  her 
eyes  for  two  nights,  dropped  into  a  deep  slumber,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Loring,  who  had  prepared  for  her  a 
snug  resting-place  near  the  stem-sheets.  Seated  upon  a 
couple  of  chair-cushions  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with 
her  head  reposing  on  soft  pillows  spread  over  a  thwart, 
she  slept  as  soundly  and  as  peacefully  as  a  child  in  its 
cradle.  The  light  of  the  boat's  lantern,  which  was  now 
placed  in  a  position  that  would  prevent  the  crew  of  the 
schooner  from  seeing  it,  fell  upon  her  innocent  face,  as 
though  it  loved  to  repose  there.  It  shed  a  golden  tint 
upon  the  threads  of  her  rich  brown  hair ;  softly  defined 
the  marble  whiteness  of  her  forehead,  and  the  feathery 
shadows  of  her  long,  drooping  eyelashes. 

"Gently,  lads,  gently,  with  them  oars,"  whispered 
Capstan  to  his  crew.  "  Be  careful  of  your  strokes  now ; 
our  little  girl  sleeps." 

An  order  hardly  necessary,  for  these  rough  men,  at  the 
moment  the  yoimg  girl  closed  her  eyes,  had  stopped  con- 
versing, and  had  placed  bits  of  cloth  in  their  rowlocks,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  her  slumber.  Owing  to  these  pre- 
cautions she  did  not  wake  until  the  shadows  were  begin- 
ning to  fade  from  sea  and  sky.  By  this  time  the  breeze 
^d  freshened,  and  the  crew  of  each  boat  having  rigged  a 
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sail,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  oflBicers,  stretched 
across  their  thwarts,  enjoying  a  brief  season  of  repose. 
The  sails  being  expansive,  sent  the  boats  gHding  through 
the  water  at'«the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots.  Both  were 
steering  upon  a  south-west  course,  which,  at  their  present 
rate  of  sailing,  would  carry  them — according  to  the 
skipper's  calculations — within  sight  of  land  before  noon 
that  day. 

"  I  hope  you  slept  well.  Miss  Greenville,"  said  the 
second  mate,  "  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  accom- 
modation  was  none  of  the  best." 

"I  don't  think  I  should  have  slept  better,"  she 
answered,  smiling,  "  in  the  best  of  beds.  Do  you  think 
we  will  see  a  sail,  before  long  ?" 

"  We  may  possibly  fall  in  with  some  whale-ship,  as  we 
are  not  far  from  one  of  the  cruising  grounds.     But,  at 
any  rate,  we  shall  see  land  before  many  hours." 
"Oh!  I  am  glad  of  that!" 

An  exclamation  from  Capstan,  who  stood  with  his 
glass  pointed  astern,  drew  towards  him  "the  earnest  eyes 
of  the  young  girl. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  continued,  "  there  she  is,  the  schooner^ 
not  much  more  than  a  league  distant." 
He  passed  the  glass  to  Loring. 

"  It's  a  schooner,  cerfoinly,"  said  the  young  man,  after 
a  moment's  survey ;  "  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  the  pirate.  But  to  make  sure,  we  might  question 
Block." 

The  mate's  boat  was  a  few  fathoms  astern.  Capstan 
hailed  it;  then  slackened  his  sheet  until  it  had  come 
alongside. 

Block  took  the  proffered  glass  and  levelled  it  towards 
the  vessel. 
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"  That's  her  f'  he  cried,  the  next  mom^ity  ^^  that's  the 
rasdal  in  chase  of  us  !" 

Grace  turned  pale  and  trembled. 

The  slumberers  in  both  boats  were  roused^  and  ordered 
to  take  to  their  oars ;  and  though  their  arms  ached  with 
their  previous  exertions,  yet  they  obejred  without  a  mur- 
mur. The  sight  of  the  lovely,  uncompl€uning  girl,  who 
had  shown  so  much  sympathy  for  them,  and  who  de- 
pended upon  them  for  protection,  added  to  their  strength. 

Very  soon,  the  morning  light  dissipated  every  shadow ; 
the  schooner  could  now  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
Capstan  swept  the  horizon  in  every  direction,  with  his 
gliteis,  in  the  hope  of  "  sighting  "  some  vessel  which  might 
be  signalled  and  brought  to  his  assistance,  but  in  vain. 

Meanwhile,  the  pursuing  vessel;  which  had  crowded 
canvas  in  the  chase,  gained  upon  the  fugitives  every 
moment;  it  was  soon  less  than  a  league  astern. 

"  Loring,"  whispered  Capstan,  "  this  is  a  bad  business. 
It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  think  of  that  poor  girl's  felling 
into  the  hands  of  them  bloodthirsty  dogs.  I  see  no  hope 
of  our  escaping  'em  !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  the  second  mate  sadly  replied,  "  our  prospects 
look  dark  enough.  Though  we  will  all  fight  for  Miss 
Greenville  while  we  have  poww  to  wield  a  cutlass^  yet  we 
must  be  overpowered  at  last." 

"  That's  so,  lad ;  and  it's  awM  to  think  g£  what  will 
be  her  fate  when  she's  captured*  It's  a  hard,  hard  i^ought 
to  bear,  especially  as  I  saw  her  father  a  few  days  before 
he  died ;  and  when  he  asked  me  if  it  would  be  safe  for 
his  daughter  to  sail  in  my  craft,  I  told  him  for  a  sartainty 
that  it  would — ^that  nothing  would  happen  to  her  1  It 
wasn't  light  of  me  to  feel  so  sartain — ^no,  no^  it  wasn't." 

"  Matters  may  not  turn  out  so  bad  as  we  think  they 
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Trill,"  said  LoriDg^  as  lie  directed  a  jjteady  glance  ta  wind- 
ward.    "  Thei'e  i»  still  room  for  hope." 

Grace  heard  the  concluding  words,  and  her  face 
loightened.  * 

"  Thank  God  \  Yqu  really  think  there.  13  hope  for  us  ?" 

"I  do." 

"What  is  it,  lad?  What  do  you  seel"  inquired  the 
oaptain,  noticii^  the  steadiness  of  his  gaze. 

"  A  fog-bank,"  answered  Loring,  "  and  if  this  breeze 
holda  long  enough,  the  fog  may  spread  arpund  us  in  time 
to  enable  us  to  elude  the  schooner." 

Capstan  rubbed  his  hands. 

"You  are  right,  my  lad,"  said  he^^  "there  is  some 
chance  of  that  TJnless  Tm  much  mistaken,  that  fog  will 
be  upon  us  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  If  we  can 
contrive  to  keep  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  crafb 
during  that  time,  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  lead  her  on 
a  wrong  scent." 

He  turned  briskly  toward  the  mate  and  ordered  him  to 
rig  out  some  more  spare  pieces  of  canvas,  plenty  of  which 
was  in  both  vessels. 

"  No  matter  how  it's  done.  Block/'  he  added^  "  so  long 
as  you  catoh  the  wind," 

The  mate  promptly  obeyed,  an,d  the  two  boats  were 
soon  gliding  along  under  clouds  of  additional  canvas  that 
certainly  gave  them  an  odd  appearance. 

"  This  is  highly  *  picturesque,' "  remarked  the  professor, 
as  he  turned  up  his  green  spectacles  to  survey  the  sails. 
"  Highly  *  picturesque  ! '  We  look  like  miniature  vessels 
of  war.    I  must  make  a  note  of  this  in  my  journal ! " 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  cried  Block,  "  it's  quite  a  *  metamoramasis.' 
We  wouldn't  hardly  know  each  other  at  a  disrespectful 
distance." 
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'<  There's  nothing  waiiike  about  it^  hows^eyer,  as  the 
professor  seems  to  think/'  remarked  Tom  Bocket,  "  seeing 
as  we  hain't  got  any  *  teeth '  to  show." 

'^  My  dear  young  lady !"  exclaimed  Block,  looking 
sternly  with  one  eye  at  the  old  seaman,  and  trying  to 
smile  with  the  other  at  Grace,  '^  don't  let  that  remark  of 
Tom's  incommodate  you.  By  teeth,  he  means  guns,  which 
bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  them  little  ingenious 
ivories  of  your'n." 

Just  then  a  puff  of  smoke  issued  from  the  schooner's 
bow;  a  dull  report  followed,  and  a  ten-pound  shot, 
plunging  into  the  water  within  a  fathom  of  the  cutter's 
stem,  sent  the  spray  flying  over  Loring's  head. 

"  Hip  !  hip  !  hip  !  hooray  !  hooray  1 — ^this  is  really 
exciting  ! "  exclaimed  the  professor  of  languages,  springing 
to  his  feet,  and  waving  his  smoking-cap  about  his  head. 

''Down!  down  to  your  oar!"  thundered  Capstan; 
"  what  kind  of  boy's  play  is  that  1" 

'' Beg  pardon,"  cried  Quill,  ''but  I  couldn't  help  it; 
reaUy— I— " 

"  We'll  see  how  you'll  act  when  it  comes  to  the  p'int !" 
interrupted  the  skipper  sternly ;  "  none  of  your  boy's  play 
then,  or  I'll  run  yoa  through  with  my  own  hand." 

"  You  may  do  so  if  I  don't  do  my  duty,"  answered 
Quill.     "  Oh  !  dear  me  ! — ^yes,  indeed ! " 

Another  puff  of  smoke  from  the  schooner;  another 
shot.  It  passed  through  the  head  of  one  of  the  men  in 
the  launch.  He  fell  from  his  thwart  with  a  shorty  sharp 
cry. 

Grace  shuddered,  and  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  eyes. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  cried  the  professor,  with  real  feeling. 
"  He  died  at  the  post  of  duty,  and  shall  be  praised,  as  he 
-'""erves  to  be,  in  my  journal !" 
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**  Overboard  with  him,  men,"  said  Block,  "  we  have  no 
time  now  for  a  funeral  requiem." 

Accordingly,  the  dead  body  was  gently  dropped  into 
the  sea. 

"  There  goes  one  of  our  best  men,"  said  Loring,  in  a 
mournful  voice.  "  He  had  a  mother  and  sisters  at  home, 
too." 

"  Ah !  it  is  dreadful ! "  faltered  Grace,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes ;  "  his  poor  mother  !  his  poor  mother ! " 

"Be  consolidated,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  Block.  "The 
sufferings  of  the  mother  won't  endure  for  a  long  time. 
She's  old,  and  will  soon  join  her  son  in  the  fields  of 
martyrdom." 

"  Where  we  must  all  go  to,  sooner  or  later,"  put  in  Tom 
Bocket.  "  So  dry  your  eyes,  my  dear  lass,  and  keep  that 
consolin'  thought  in  your  mind." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  but  blow  me  if  I  think  it's  a  very  consoling 
one,  either,  to  a  young  lady  in  her  teens,"  cried  Capstan, 
**  though  it  may  do  on  a  pincL" 

"  If  I've  said  anything  wrong,"  said  Bocket,  with  an 
expression  of  deep  concern  upon  his  broad,  honest  face, 
"  I  beg  the  lady's  pardon.  I  was  a-thinking  of  the 
blessin's  of  Christianity  when  I  spoke." 

"  This  isn't  a  fit  time  for  a  moralizing  biography," 
exclaimed  Block,  "with  that  schooner  a-comin'  up 
hand  over  fist.  She  isn't  two-thirds  of  a  league  from  ua 
now." 

"  God  help  the  girl  if  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  those 
demons  ! "  muttered  Capstan,  with  a  shudder. 

"Yonder  comes  the  fog!"  cried  Loring,  hopefully 
"  The  wind  is  freshening  every  moment.  We'll  soon  be 
hidden  by  the  mist.*' 

"  I  don't  knowi  lad^  1  don't  know!'*  raiponded  OftpitaDf 
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shaking  his  head.     "  I'm  sartin  it'll  come  just  a  minute 
too  late." 

Block,  overhearing  this  speech,  carefully  scrutinized  the 
fog-bank,  the  outer  edge  of  which  was  now  about  a  mile 
astern  of  the  schooner,  and  he  mentally  acknowledged 
that  the  skipper  was  right.  On  reflecting  a  moment,  a 
sudden  idea  occurred  to  him  which  he  lost  no  time  in  ex- 
pressing to  his  commander. 

The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  boats 
and  the  schooner  were  heading  dii^ctly  before  the  wind. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  capture  of  both  boats, 
the  mate  proposed  that  the  cutter  should  be  kept  oflT  on 
the  starboard  tack,  and  the  launch  on  the  opposite  or  laf* 
board.  The  sails  could  be  easily  trimmed  to  enable  the 
crews  to  accomplish  this  manoeuvre,  which  Block  had  no 
doubt  would  result  in  the  escape  of  the  boat  containing 
Grace  Greenville.  The  schooner's  foreyards  being  braced 
a  little  to  larboard,  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  her 
captain  would  keep  off  for  the  launch,  instead  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  brace  on  the  other  tack  for  the  sake  of 
capturing  the  cutter.  Before  the  launch  could  be  taken, 
the  skipper's  boat  would  have  been  left  far  astern  of  the 
pirates'  vessel,  and  have  become  shrouded  in  the  fog. 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  Capstan,  when  Block  had  concluded, 
"  it's  the  only  alternative  left  us — the  only  one.  As  we 
can't  save  both  boats,  it's  proper  that  we  should  sacrifice 
the  laimch  to  save  the  cutter,  which  has  in  it  this  precious 
freight  of  womankind  that  you,  Block,  understand  so  well. 
I'll  consent  to  it  on  the  condition  that  you  take  my  place, 
while  I  take  yours.  Them  as  old  as  I  am  don't  mind 
being  cut  out  of  the  last  few  years  of  their  lives ;  but  you, 
Block — you.  are  still  young  enough  to  splice  with  a  fourth 
wife,  and  blow  me  if  I  desart  you  !     Besides,"  he  added, 
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moiimfully,  "  My  old  heart  is  with  the  Rainbow,  which 
IVe  sailed  for  so  many  years^  and  which  has  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  never  more  to  return.  So,  come  on. 
Block — come  on,  old  chum,  and  take  my  place." 

"If  I  do,  may  I  be  dissolved  ! "  cried  the  mate.  " Ko 
— ^no — I  can  never  consent  to  your  deposition.  IVe 
braved  death  many  a  time,  Capstan,  and  I  ain't  afraid  of 
him  now,  let  him  exterminate  me  in  whatever  dapacious 
manner  he  chooses  ! " 

The  two  boats  were  now  so  close  that  the  starboard 
gimwale  of  the  one,  and  the  larboard  of  the  other,  almost 
touched.  Capstan  had  placed  his  foot  upon  that  of  the 
cutter,  intending  to  jump  into  the  launch  and  push  the 
mate  into  the  stem  sheets  of  the  other  boat,  when  Loring, 
with  a  sudden  but  gentle  motion  of  his  powerful  arm, 
pushed  the  skipper  aside.  Then  he  sprang  into  the 
launch^  and  seizing  the  tiller  with  one  hand  dexterously 
pushed  Block  into  the  cutter.  Before  either  the  astonished 
mate  or  his  superior  could  utter  a  word,  the  receding 
boat  was  full  five  fathoms  distant,  running  along  on  the 
larboard  tack,  her  crew  having  already  set  and  trimmed 
her  sails. 

"Good-bye, Capstan!  Good-bye,  Block!  Good-bye,  Miss 
Greenville ! "  shouted  the  young  officer,  smiling  and 
waving  his  disengaged  hand. 

"  Avast  there,  Loring  !"  roared  the  mate,  jumping  up 
*  and  down  in  a  excited  manner.  "  Come  back  here.  Come 
back  at  once,  I  command  you,  sir  1" 

But  the  second  mate,  who  was  now  almost  beyond 
hearing  distance,  only  shook  his  head. 

"Ay,  ay.  Block,"  said  Capstan,  "you  see  it*s  no  use. 
He  always  was  a  sort  of  headstrong  youngster.  But,  he*s 
lost  now — ^well  have  to  let  him  go.     He's  acted  against 
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orders — ^he  has,  decidedly,  though  it  was  done  from  good 
)  actives.    Well,  well,  there's  no  help  for  it." 

"  I  don't  see  as  there  is,"  answered  Block,  moumfuUy, 
"  but  I  never  knew  before  that  it  would  be  so  hard  to 
give  up  commingling  with  them  that's  gone  to  their 
diurnal  rest !  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it,  d'ye  see. 
Capstan,  and  was  ready  and  willing  for  death." 

"  And  beggin'  your  pardon,"  cried  Tom  Kocket,  "  you 
may  not  be  disapp'inted  after  all.  There's  no  knowing 
what  may  come  to  pass." 

With  wild  eyes  and  pale  cheeks,  Gracef  Greenville  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  laid  a  trembling  hand  upon  the  captain's 
arm. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  desert  him  !"  she  fiJtered. 

"  There  is  no  other  alternative,"  replied  Capstan.  "We 
must  save  you,  my  dear  girl,  at  all  hazards." 

"  No,  no  !"  she  cried,  firmly.  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  die. 
For  God's  sake  don't  let  my  presence  int^ere  with  any 
plan  you  might  wish  to  adopt.  Let  no  lives  be  sacrificed 
on  my  account.  You  must  not  desert  your  second  mate  ! 
No — ^no — ^you  must  not  desert  him." 

But  Capstan  shook  his  head ;  the  sails  were  trimmed, 
and  the  boat  glided  off  upon  the  starboard  tack,  rapidly 
increasing  the  distance  between  it  and  the  launch. 

"  I  must  disobey  you,  my  child,"  said  the  old  skipper, 
sadly.  "  You  can  form  no  idea  of  what  would  be  your 
fate  should  those  barbarians  get  you  in  their  clutches.  If 
you  were  not  with  us,  there  would  be  more  lives  sacrificed 
than  there  will  be  now,  for  then  w;e  should  all — all  of  us 
j  rough  fellows — stick  together,  and  fight  it  out  until  every 
!  one  of  us  was  cut  to  pieces." 

I      "  Ah  !  my  God  1  and  he— Mr.  Loring,  together  with  the 
I  three  men  with  him,  must  then  be  killed  and  slaughtered 
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without  mercy  !  Tell  me— oh,  tell  me,  that  there  is  some 
hope  of  their  escape  !" 

"  Leave  her  to  me,"  whispered  Block,  just  as  Capstan 
was  about  framing  a  reply,  "  leave  her  to  me,  old  chum. 
You  are  not  the  man  for  them  kind.  That  cutting  to 
pieces  of  youm  was  an  invincible  blunder,  and  should 
never  be  used  in  the  ears  of  females,  as  it  has  to  them  a 
most  distressing  intimation." 

So  saying,  the  mate  turned  to  Grace  with  a  low  bow. 

"  Miss  Greenville,"  said  he,  hoping  to  win  her  confi- 
dence and  respect  by  a  single  skilful  stroke,  ^'  I  have 
buried  three  wives !" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  no  little  astonishment. 

"Ay,  ay.  Miss,  and,"  he  added,  glancing  triumphantly 
toward  the  captain,  "  one  of  them  wives  was  the  very 
inflection  of  your  fair  self,  by  which  you  can  understand 
that  my  apprehension  of  your  nature  is  complete.  Sich 
being  the  statement  of  affairs,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
console  you  as  speedily  as  possible,  which  may  be  done  by 
the  informal  notice  to  you  that  your  presence  here, 
instead  of  causing  an  excessive  diffusion  of  blood, 
ameliorates  from  the  same  in  a  manner  at  once  merciful 
and  angelic.** 

Grace  looked  puzzled ;  Capstan  nodded  admiringly ;  the 
green  spectacles  of  Professor  Quill  rattled  violently. 

"  It's  done,"  wliispered  Block,  in  Capstan's  ear ;  "  it's 
done  I  just  look  at  her  I" 

She  was  sitting  with  clasped  hands,  pale  cheeks,  and 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  gazing  afber  the  receding  boat. 

The  skipper  grasped  the  mate's  hand. 

"  You  are  a  treasure.  Block  !" 

"Not  a  sob,  not  a  word  of  grief  from  her,  you 
perceive." 
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<<  Ay,  ay,  Block,  it  was  a  masterly  stroke,  aad  God  will 
bless  you  for  it  I" 

Bangl  from  the  schooner,  and  the  spiteful  wluz  of 
another  shot  was  heard  as  it  passed  over  the  cutter. 

"  Hooray  I  hooray  I  hooray  !"    screamed  the  professor 
of  languages,  <<  this  is  e^coiting  T 

"  Silence  1"  roared  Capstan.     "  Don^t  let  me  hear  you 
again  f 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  certainly  not  1" 

<<  There  she  goes  in  cha^e  of  the  launch !"  cried  Block. 
"  God  help  our  brave  lads  1" 

The  cutter  was  soon  more  than  a  league  distant  off 
the  schooner's  quarter,  and  only  one  of  the  topsails  of  the 
launch  was  now  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  appar^itly  about 
a  mile  ahead  of  the  pursuing  vessel.  Suddenly,  the  report 
of  a  gun  was  again  heard,  and  the  little  speck  of  canvas 
immediately  disappeared.  The  captain  looked  through  his 
glass,  but  he  saw  no  vestige  of  the  boat.     An  expression 
of  pain  passed  over  his  face ;  he  whispered  to  his  mate, 
and  the  latter  breathed  a  heavy  sigh.     The  schooner  con- 
tinued running  along  on  the  same  course  for  ten  minutes 
longer,  when  she  braced  her  yards  to  starboard,  and  came 
round  in  chase  of  the  cutter.     By  this  time,  however,  the 
boat  was  partially  shrouded  by  the  fog;  a  few  moments 
later,  this  became  so  dense  that  Capstan  felt  satisfied  that 
he  was  screened  from  the  view  of  his  pursuers.    He 
trimmed  his  sails  anew;  then  veering,  came  up  to  the 
wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  stood  away,  with  the 
water  breaking  over  both  gunwales.     He  continued  upon 
this  course  until  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the 
schooner  to  pass  to  leeward  of  him,  when  he  again  put 
the  cutter  before  the  wind. 

"  I  think  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  give  that  rascal  the 
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alip  now,"  said  he;  "I  should  feel  cheerful,  almost 
happy,  Block,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sad  fete  of  Loring 
and  his  cvew.  I  am  pretty  sartdn  that  the  boat  was  stove 
by  that  last  shot." 

"Ay,  ay,  and  we  may  feel  sartin  that  the  schooner 
didn't  pick  up  our  poor  fellows  that  were  left  struggling 
in  the  water.  There  was  only  two  of  'em  that  could 
swim,  Loring  and  Tom  Pool,  the  bow  oarsman." 

Grace  started  and  sprung  to  her  feet. 

"Who  knows?'  she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "Perhaps 
these  two  men  are  even  now  clinging  to  oars,  oir  to  a 
piece  of  the  shattered  boat.  I  implore  you.  Captain 
Capstan^  to  steer  your  boat,  so  that,  if  such  is  the  case, 
they  may  be  picked  up." 

"  It  would  be  a  hard  matter,  my  dear  girl,"  Capstan 
answered  sadly,  "  to  find  tho  particular  spot  where  the 
craft  was  stove.  But  Providence  may  reward  our 
s'ardi." 

"And  if  it  does,"  cried  the  professor  of  languages^ 
"  there  will  be  another  important  item  for  my  journal  I 
Dear  me !  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and  I  hope  we  may  find 
him." 

The  captain  arranged  his  sails  so  that  he  might  keep 
off  a  point  or  two,  and  the  cutter  gathered  headway  upon 
her  new  course. 

The  search  was  continued  for  a  coup]e  of  hours,  but 
without  success.  Just  as  Capstan  gave  it  up,  the  pro- 
fessor stated  that  he  heard  a  faint  cry  off  the  weather-bow; 
but,  as  a  large  bird  went  rushing  past  the  boat  the  next 
moment.  Capstan  concluded  that  Quill's  eagerness  to 
obtain  items  had  so  excited  his  imagination  as  to  cause  him 
to  mistake  the  screaming  of  this  creature  for  a  human 
voice. 
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So  the  cutter  was  again  put  before  the  wind  ;  and  the 
men,  leaning  from  their  thwarts,  spoke  in  low,  sad  voices 
of  the  fate  of  their  shipmates.  Little  did  thej  imagine 
that,  at  this  very  moment,  the  second  mate  was  not  much 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  boat,  clinging 
to  one  of  the  mast-poles  of  the  launch. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ADRIFT   AND   IN    BONDS. 

The  h,t9  of  the  launch  had  been  sealed  by  that  last 
shot  from  the  schooner.     It  struck  the  little  cittft  on  the 
bow,  opening  it  and  cutting  away  one  of  the  small  spars 
to  which  a  sail  was  attached.     The  boat  filled  and  sunk, 
leaving  the  men  struggling  in  the  water.     Loring  and 
Tom  Pool,  the  only  swimmers  there,  contrived  to  drag 
their  two  shipmates  to  the  spar,  to  which  they  clung  with 
a  tenacious  grasp.     Soon,  however,  the  schooner  was  seen 
bearing  down  upon  them.    Her  rigging,  her  sails,  and  her 
bows,  were  alive  with  her  dusky  crew,  who  yelled  and 
shouted  with  demoniacal  triumph.     Some  of  them  were 
armed  with  muskets,  some  with  pistols,  and  a  few  carried 
boarding-pikes. 

'^  They  are  going  to  fire  upon  us  first,  and  run  us  down 
afterward ! "  cried  Tom  Pool. 

He  was  right ;  they  did  so. 

Loring's  three  shipmates  were  killed ;  he  was  the  only 
one  of  that  unfortunate  crew  who  rose  to  the  sur&ce 
after  the  vessel  had  run  over  them.  He  had  saved  him- 
self by  diving  far  down  in  the  watery  depths.  He  after- 
wards came  up  hr  astern  of  the  schooner,  and  thus 
escaped  observation.  Very  soon,  tlie  vessel  dashed  off  in 
chase  of  the  cutter,  until,  finally,  she  was  screened  from 
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Lioring's  view  by  the  fog.  He  then  swam  to  a  spar  and 
lashed  hunself  to  it  by  means  of  a  rope  that  had  been 
used  as  a  sheet  for  one  of  the  sails.  At  the  moment  when 
Capstan  gave  up  the  search,  he  had  remained  thus  for  two 
hours.  The  cutter  had  passed  several  times  within  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  him,  and  yet  he  had  known 
nothing  of  its  vicinity,  though,  had  the  crew  shouted,  he 
might  easily  have  heard  them.  His  situation  was  sad 
enough.  Alone  upon  the  wide  ocean,  supported  by  a 
solitary  spar,  exhausted  by  his  late  exertions,  feeling  both 
hungry  and  thirsty,  despairing  of  being  picked  up,  he 
could  only  anticipate  suffering  and  death.  A  presentiment 
that  the  cutter  had  escaped,  that  Grace  Greenville  was 
safe,  cheered  him,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  despair. 
He  derived  much  pleasure,  even  now,  from  thinking  of 
her.  She  had  exerted  a  pleasing  influence  upon  his  spirit. 
While  he  lived,  he  could  not  forget  the  music  of  her 
voice,  the  light  of  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

The  day  wore  on;   the  shadows  of  night  gathered 
around  him.     He  shouted  long  and  loud,  in  the  fidnt 
hope  that  some  vessel  might  now  be  near.     But  he  heard 
only  the  noise  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  together,  and 
the  screaming  of  the  sea-bird  as  it  whirled  in  circles  over 
his  head.     He  was  so  exhausted  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  his  eyes  open.     Once  he  fell  into  a  dozoj  and  Lad 
begun  to  dream  that  he  was  again  on  board  of  the  Rain- 
bow, when  he  was  awakened  by  the  splashing  of  a  wavr 
into  his  fece.     He  rubbed  his  eyes,  feeling  a  little  coi 
fused  j  but  the  reality  of  his  situation  soon  broke  upi 
his  mind.     Still  fast  to  the  spar — still  drifting  along  wil 
the  everlasting  currents  of  the  ocean. 

He  did  not  allow  his  eyes  to  close  again. 

A  few  hours  after  midnight,  the  fog  having  by  thii 
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time  cleared,  he  saw  the  full  moon  emerge  from  a  ckrod 
in  the  west.     A  long,  broad  stream  of  light  now  lay  like 
a  silver    pathway  athwart    the  snr&ce  of    the    ooeaiL 
Shooting  across  it,  far  in  the  distance,  a  dark   outline 
greeted   for  an  instant  the  vigilant  eyes  of  tho    yotrng 
sailor.     He  leaned  eagerly  forward,  but  the  vision  had 
vanished.     Soon  after,  he  saw  it  again ;   it  was  nearer, 
more  distinct  than  before;    it  was    approaching.      At 
length  it  glided  into  the  floating  pathway  of  silver,  and 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.   He  could  distinguish  the  flashing 
of  paddles,  the  outlines  of  human  heads ;  he  could  hear 
voices  chanting  a  strange,  wild  chorus.     GPhrde  times  he 
shouted  with  all  his  strength,  but  there  came  no  response. 
He  uofastened  the  rope  by  which  he  was  tied,  and  strad- 
dling the  spar,  shouted  again.     He  was  heard  this  time, 
for  a  yell,  a  savage  yell,  that  made  him  shudder,  broke 
upon  his  ears.   The  paddles  flew  faster  thi-ough  the  water  ; 
he  was  soon  able  to  make  out  a  long  canoe  flUed  with 
half-naked  flgures ;  later  he  could  distinguish  their  &oes, 
disfigured  by  hideous  marks  of  yellow  and  blue  colours, 
and  crowned  by  great  fiery  masses  of  hair.     He  knew,   [ 
by  these  signs,  that  the  men  were  savages,  belonging  to   i 
some  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands.     They  were  soon  near  | 
enough  to  seize    him,  and  they  dragged   him  into  the 
canoe.     They  stopped  paddling,  and,  crowding  up  to  him, 
peere^  into  his  face,  all  talking  together  in  a  tongue  im- 
known  to  him.     Calmly  returning  the  glances  of  their 
wild,  fierce  eyes,  he  strove  to  answer,  by  signs,  the  ques. 
tions  which  he  imagined  they  asked.     They  paid  no  at- 
tention to  his  motions,  however,  but  continued  to  screech 
and  jabber,  apparently  getting  more  angry  with  him  every 
moment,  because  he  was  unable  to  reply  to  them.     Their 
eyes  flashed  upon  him  like  coals   of  fire;   one  of  them 
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shook  a  great  war-club  in  his  face;  another  pointed  a 
spear  at  his  heart.  He  thought  it  best  to  show  an  un- 
daunted front,  BO  he  looked  at  them  steadily,  and  though 
his  heart  beat  fast,  yet  there  was  tio  expression  of  fear  in 
his  bronzed  face.  Th^  savages  were  evidently  on  their 
return  from  some  warlike  expedition.  Their  breasts  and 
arms  were  covered  with  contusions  and  scars ;  there  was 
a  seriously  wounded  native  lying  near  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  j  there  were  many  broken  spears  and  war-clubs 
in  the  vessel.  Loring  coolly  pointed  to  the  prostrate 
islander — to  the  damaged  weapons — ^to  the  scarred  bosoms 
around  him — and  glanced  inquiringly  into  the  face  of 
the  man  nearest  him.  This  person,  he  believed,  was  a 
chief,  for  the  others  listened  deferentially  when  he 
spoke.  He  nodded  with  a  sort  of  wild  dignity  upon 
encountering  the  young  sailor^s  expressive  glance,  and,  as 
though  pleased  with  his  cool  behaviour,  burst  into  a 
laugh.  Then  pushing  aside  the  threatening  spear  and 
the  uplifted  club,  he  said  something  to  his  dusky  crew, 
who  immediately  sat  down  and  commenced  plying  their 
paddles.  The  chief  took  his  station  near  the  stem,  and, 
folding  his  arms  over  his  broad  bosom,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  second  mate.  More  than  once  the  latter  saw 
the  native's  face  betray  a  peculiar  expression ;  he  would 
have  given  worlds  to  know  what  was  passing  through  that 
untutored  mind.  Glancing  round  him,  he  could  not  help 
admiring  the  swiftness  and  regularity  with  which  the 
paddles  were  moved.  The  arms  of  the  savages  being  long 
and  flexible,  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  work,  while  their 
mttscular  but  supple  frames  betokened  their  great 
capacity  for  endurance.  The  only  garment  worn  by  each 
was  a  piece  of  tappa  (cloth) — ^probably  bought  from  the 
captain  of  some  trading  vessel — which,   being  secured 
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about  the  waist,  hung  a  little  below  the  knee.  Their 
skin,  of  a  dark  olive  tint,  fairly  shone  with  coooa-nut  oil, 
and  their  hair,  which  was  coloured  red,  was  arranged  sc 
as  to  look  like  great  bunches  of  oakum.  The  length  of 
the  canoe  was  not  less  than  forty  feet ;  the  number  of  ite 
occupants  thirty.  Very  soon  they  all  broke  forth  into  a 
wild  chorus,  similar  to  that  which  Loring  had  previously 
heard.  Their  voices  were  loud  and  clear,  not  altogether 
unmusical,  and  the  second  mate  felt  a  throb  of  wild 
pleasure  as  he  listened. 

*'  If  Professor  Quill  were  only  here,"  thought  he,  **  what 
an  item  for  his  journal." 

Day  was  now  beginidng  to  break,  and  land  was  visible 
ahead  of  the  canoe.  Soon  the  young  sailor  was  able  to 
distinguish  the  cocoa-nut  trees  upon  the  beach^  and  also  a 
number  of  females  standing  near  the  water's  edge.  The 
chief  rose  and  uttered  a  scream,  so  loud  and  shnll  that  it 
penetrated  Loring's  brain  like  a  knife.  The  noise  of  the 
chorus  was  as  different  from  this  cry  as  is  Hie  clanging  of 
cymbals  from  the  wildest  shriek  of  a  Scottish  bagpipe. 
In  response,  the  women  begun  to  dance  about  the  beach, 
laughing,  screaming,  and  clapping  their  hands.  The 
canoe  struck  the  sand  soon  after,  and  the  natives  sprung 
out,  motioning  to  the  young  sailor  to  follow.  He  obeyed, 
and  the  next  moment  was  completely  hemmed  in  by  the 
females,  as  they  rushed  from  all  sides  to  embrace  the 
dusky  warriors.  The  simultaneous  cackling  of  twenty 
flocks  of  geese  could  scarcely  have  been  heard  in  the  din 
which  followed.  The  young  women  screeched,  laughed, 
and  clapped  their  hands ;  the  men,  swinging  their  clubs 
around  their  heads,  yelled  like  demons,  whilSi  strangely 
mingling  with  these  joyful  demonBtrationSi  ^ere  rose, 
now  and  then,  a  howl  of  unearthly  lamentation  fix)m  an 
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old  withered  crone,  who  knelt  by  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  wounded  native.  He  was  probably  her  son :  his 
bleeding  head  was  i^pon  her  knee ;  her  long  grey  hair  fell 
about  his  face. 

Presently,  the  chief  lifted  his  arm  with  a  dignified 
motion,  and  said  something  to  his  warrioi's,  upon  which 
three  of  them  lifted  the  sufferer  and  bore  him  off,  followed 
by  the  old  woman,  still  howling  and  moani^  in  a  dis- 
tracted manner.  By  this  time,  the  tumult  having  in  a 
measure  subsided,  Loring  encoimtered  the  curious  glances 
of  the  females.  They  gathered  in  front  of  him,  peering 
into  his  face  with  their  great  black  eyes,  and  now  and 
then  exchanging  a  word  in  a  low  voice.  Some  of  them 
were  quite  pretty.  Their  faces  were  not  painted,  their 
features  were  good,  their  skin  of  an  olive  tint.  Their 
hair,  not  being  coloured,  hung  below  their  waists  in  black 
shining  masses.  They  wore  strings  of  beads  around 
their  necks,  and  green  wreaths  about  their  foreheads.  In 
addition  to  the  cloth  secured  about  the  waist,  each  was 
decorated  with  a  pretty  piece  of  red  silk,  worn  gracefully 
upon  the  shoulders.  As  the  silk  was  quite  new,  Loring 
concluded  that  some  trading  vessel  from  Japan  had 
recently  visited  the  island.  An  old  man,  who  had  lately 
joined  the  group,  seemed  to  guess  his  thoughts  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes.  He  tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder 
and  addressed  him  in  broken  English : — 

"You,  look-ee!  much  fine  cloth.  Ship  come  here 
t'ree  week  ago.  Sell  plenty  silk  for  cocoa-nut  and 
banana." 

"  I  am  both  surprised  and  glad,  my  Mend/'  exclaimed 
the  captive,  "  to  hear  you  speak  my  language.  I  feared 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  make  myself  understood 
by—" 
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"  Oh,  yea  1"  interrupted  the  old  man,  "  me  can  talk- 
white  man  tongue.  White  man  long  ago  carry  me  awaj 
in  sliipw  That's  way  learn  speak  English.  White  man 
beat,  strike,  kick  much  !"  he  added,  with  flashiAg  eyes. 
"  No  like  'em  for  dat.     Kill  'em  all ;  best  way  to  do." 

Before  the  second  mate  could  reply,  the  chief  said 
something  to  the  old  man,  who,  bowing  his  head  defe- 
rentially, turned  again  to  the  sailor. 

"  Onolo,  de  chief,  say  like  to  know  how  you  come  float 
on  pde  in  de  water." 

Loring  told  his  story  in  a  few  words,  and  the  inter- 
preter, in  his  turn,  related  it  to  Qnolo,  who  then 
conducted  the  young  man  to  a  large  hut,  situated  near  a 
groYe  of  coaco-nut  trees  and  overlooking  the  sea.  It 
evidiNitly  was  the  home  of  the  chief,  for,  upcm  his 
entnmce,  an  old  woman  flew  to  a  comer  and  brought 
forth  a  curiously-formed  wooden  dish  containing  roasted 
fish,  bread-fruit,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nut  sauce.  He  seated 
himself  upon  a  mat,  and  she  put  the  dish  before  him. 
Then  he  motioned  to  Loring  to  sit  down  and  partake  of 
the  food,  and  to  the  interpreter,  who  was  the  only  native 
that  had  followed  them  into  the  hut,  to  place  himself  on 
his  left.  Loring  was  not  slow  in  accepting  Onolo's 
invitation.  Between  him  and  the  chief  the  dish  was 
soon  emptied ;  and,  after  Guy  had  refreshed  himself  with 
a  few  deep  draughts  of  water,  contained  in  an  odd- 
looking  vessel  shaped  like  a  gong,  he  looked  about  him 
ibr  some  comfortable  spot  on  which  to  stretch  himself  for 
a  nap.  Observing  a  heap  of  cocoa-nut  mats  in  one 
comer,  h«  rose,  and  was  moving  towards  them,,  when  the 
chief,  with  a  loud  screech  of  displeasure,  motioned  to  him 
to  sit  down  again.  He  did  so,  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing the  interpreter  to  infoi-m  Onolo  that  he  felt 
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very  tired  and  sleepy.     This,   however,    the  old  man 
refused  to  do. 

"  You  get  sleep,  plenty,  pretty  sooti.  Sleep  so  you  no 
wake  more,"  he  said,  with  a  hoarse  laugh. 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  that  Onolo,  after  treating  me 
in  this  kind  manner,  intends  to  have  me  killed  1" 

"  T'ink  so.  Hope  so.  Give  plenty  eat  and  drink  to  make 
fat.     Know  what  me  mean  now  1" 

The  young  man  shuddered,  but  encountering  at  this 
moment  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the  chief,  he  even  forced 
a  smile. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  friend,"  said  he,  addressing  the  old 
man  "that  to  kill,  roast,  and  eat  a  poor  sailor  is  a  most  un- 
civilized way  of — ^' 

"  Ah !  me  know  what  dat  mean !"  interrupted  the 
native.  "Dat  mean  savage.  Well,  me  savage  Mono, 
when  white  man  take  me  'way.  White  man — eivilize,  you 
call  him — ^make  me  more  savage.  Kick,  strike,  knock 
poor  Mono  on  de  head.  Me  call  dat  more  savage  as 
islander." 

Before  Loring  could  reply,  Onolo  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  interpreter,  who  then  rose  and  left  the  hut. 
He  returned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  accompanied  by 
three  hideous-looking  savages,  whom  the  sailor  was  certain 
he  had  not  seen  before.  Two  were  of  gigantic  stature,  the 
other  was  short,  with  a  tremendous  breadth  of  chest  and 
enormous  head.  They  were  armed  with  the  war-club, 
each  of  which  was  so  large  and  heavy,  that  the  task  of 
wielding  it  with  efiect  might  have  been  thought  impossible 
by  the  young  man  but  for  the  ease  with  which  it  was 
carried. 

Onolo    screeched    forth  a  welcome,   and   the    three 
visitors,  scowling  darkly  at  Guy,  seated  themselves  on  the 
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right  of  the  chief.  The  old  woman,  who  for  some  tune 
had  remained  in  a  distant  comer,  staring  cuiiouslj  at  thi 
sailor,  now  mqved  to  one  side  of  the  rude  habitation  and 
brought  forth  four  well-filled  pipes,  with  large  wooden 
bowls  and  reed  stems  of  enormous  length.  In  the  bowl 
of  each  she  put  a  burning  coal  procured  from  the 
smouldering  embers  of  a  fire  near  the  door  of  the  hut ; 
then,  with  a  reverential  bend  of  her  head,  presented  the 
smoking  treasures  to  Onolo  and  his  three  guests,  who 
received  them  with  a  simultaneous  grunt  of  satisfiGustion. 
They  were  soon  puffing  away  and  conversing  together  in 
low,  earnest  tones.  By  the  frequent  glances  directed 
towards  him,  Loring  knew  that  he  was  the  subject  of  con- 
sultation. The  short  savage  looked  particularly  vindictive, 
nor  was  the  expression  upon  the  face  of  the  other  two 
guests  of  a  nature  to  reassure  dim. 

"  What  are  they  saying  1"  he  ventured  at  length  to 
inquire  of  the  interpreter.  "  Nothing  very  flattering  to 
ine,  I  should  judge." 

"  S-s-sh  r  muttered  the  old  man,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Day 
all  great  chiefs.     Must  no  speak  when  dey  speak  !" 

The  consultation  lasted  until  the  pipes  were  smoked 
out.  Then  Onolo  said  something  to  the  short  savage, 
who  thereupon  sprung  to  his  feet,  threw  himself 
upon  Loring,  and,  before  the  latter  could  make 
any  resistance,  hurled  him  upon  his  back.  His 
huge  muscular  knee  was  upon  the  breast  of  the  pro- 
strate man  in  a  moment,  and  his  war-club  lifted  as 
though  to  deal  a  fatal  blow.  Guy  could  not  move,  for 
another  savage  had  seized  his  arms,  a  third  had  grasped 
his  ankles.  He  was  utterly  powerless.  The  knee  upon 
his  breast  felt  like  some  gi*eat  iron  weight ;  the  grasp 
upon  his  arms  and  ankles  was  like  that  of  a  vice.    He 
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saw  the  head  of  the  ponderous  club  quivering  above  him ; 
he  believed  that  in  a  moment  it  would  descend,  with 
crushing  force,  upon  his  skull. 

Why  did  not  the  savage  strike  at  once  ?  What  pleasure 
could  he  derive  from  torturing  him  in  this  manner  1  The 
cruel,  exultant  expression  of  the  native's  face  inspired 
him  with  horror  and  indignation.  His  eyes  flashed 
glanx5es  of  defiance  into  those  of  his  tormentor.  Onolo — 
who,  all  this  time,  had  been  closely  scrutinizing  his 
countenance — suddenly  uttered  a  grunt  and  a  laugh  of 
satisfaction.  Then  he  spoke  a  few  words,  and  Guy  was 
released.  He  sprung  to  his  feet,  and,  enraged  beyond  all 
bounds,  would,  the  next  moment,  without  thinking  of 
consequences,  have  thrown  himself  upon  the  short  savage, 
had  not  the  interpreter  and  the  chief  grasped  him  by  the 
shoulders. 

"  You  very  brave  ! "  cried  the  old  man.  "  Chief  do 
dis  for  see  whether  you  so.  S'pose  you  said,  '  No  kill ! 
no  kill ! '  he  kUl  quick.  But  you  no  dis,  and  so  he  say 
he  keep  you  for  one  warrior  for  him.  He  say  you  make 
good  warrior;  so  he  no  let  'nudder  white  man  come  and 
take  you.     Go  sleep  now,  s'pose,  you  like." 

The  three  guests  having  by  this  departed,  Loring  made 
his  way  to  the  mats,  and,  throwing  himself  upon  them, 
dropped  at  once  into  a  sound  slumber. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

L  AND,    HO  !  AND  SOMETHING  HOBE. 

The  cutter  had  been  kept  steadily  upon  her  course  for 
four  hours,  when  Block  uttered  an  exclamation,  and 
pointed  directly  ahead. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Capstan,  "  there  it  is — the  land.  Cheer 
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up  my  dear  girl,"  he  added,  turning  to  Grace^  ^^  we'll  soon 
be  ashore.  Don't  you  see  that  headland  looming  up 
through  the  fog]" 

She  did  see  it,  and  tried  to  smile,  though  her  heart 
beat  heavily.  She  missed  the  cheery  voice  and  manly 
fqrm  of  Loring ;  she  believed  that  he  had  perished — ^that 
he  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  her  sake.  The  cloud  upon 
her  spirit,  fthe  thought,  would  never  pass  away. 

Soon  the  boat's  keel  grated  upon  a  sandy  beach,  and 
the  men  sprung  ashore.  Block,  with  great  gallantry, 
helped  the  young  girl  out  of  the  cutter. 

"  Your  troubles  have  imperceptibly  diminished,"  said 
he.  "  We  are  now  on  dry  land,  and  it's  probable  that 
we'll  inscribe  a  sail  before  long." 

"  Ay,  ay  I "  cried  Capstan,  "  this  headland  rising  above 
us,  is  just  the  place  for  a  good  lookout.  Cheer  up,  my 
dear  girl ! " 

"  Dear  me,  how  delicious ! "  exclaimed  the  professor  of 
languages.  ^^  Here  we  are  on  a  lonely  island  !  This  is 
an  adventure,  indeed." 

"  Pull  up  your  cutter,  lads,"  continued  the  skipper, 
"  and  get  it  behind  these  two  rocks  alongside  of  us  as 
soon  as  you  can.  It  is  best,"  he  added  in  a  whisper,  to 
his  mate,  "  to  have  it  out  of  sight.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  we  saw  that  infamal  schooner  when  the  fog  clears. 

"  Very  likely,"  answered  Block ;  "  and  for  that  same 
reason,  we  must  direct  our  huts  where  they  can't  be  seen. 
While  the  men  are  getting  out  the  contentments  of  the 
cutter,  I'll  just  go  and  reconsider  the  island,  to  find  a 
good  spot  for  us." 

The  captain  consenting.  Block  sefc  out  upon  his  expedi- 
tion. Passing  the  headland,  he  made  his  way  through  a 
small  grove  of  cocoaruut  trees,  and  came  sudd^ly  upon  a 
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little  valley  watered  by  a  clear  stream.     A  better  place, 
b^  tll0^ght,  for  tjie  biiildiog  of  huts,  could  not  liave  been 
f0iqi4j  so  he  j'etufned  ^nd  reported  his  success  to  the 
captaip.     Two  of  the  meu  were  sent  to  the  valley  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  erecting  shelters.     The  rest  soon  fol- 
lowed, carrying  boat-sails,  mast-poles,  kegs,  packages  of 
provisiojjs,  and  many  other  articles  take^  from  the  cutter. 
Pefbre  night,  the  huts,  two  in  number^   and  built  of 
the  branches   of    bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  were 
completed.      One  was  very  small,    and   situated  about 
fifteen  yards  from  the  other,  which  was  of  larger  dimen- 
sions.    The  first  was  designed  for  Grace — ^the  last,  for 
tbe  occupation  of  the  four  men  and  two  officers.     Upon 
entering  her  "  palace,"  the  young  girl  was  much  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  fitted  up.      That  she 
paight  have  a  soft  couch,  the  men  had  first  covered  the 
inclosed  sp^ce  of  ground  with  a  thick  carpet  of  leaves 
plucked  from  one  of  the  bread-fruit  trees  that  skirted  the 
edges  of  the  valley,  and  afterward  spread  over  this   a 
couple  of  thick  blankets,     In  one  corner  of  the  apartment 
lay  the  ch^-eushions  upon  which  she  had  reposed  while 
in  the  cutter,  and  not  far  from  these  stood  a  breaker  (a 
small   cask),  containing  fresh  water  procured  from  the 
stream.     Fastened  to  the  vessel,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
rope-yam,  was  a  tjn  cup,  which  had  been  scoured  and 
polished  until  it  shone  like  silver,     This  was  the  property 
of  old  Tom  Kocket,  who  could  never  have  forgiven  him- 
self had  he  left  upon  it  a  single  spot  of  rust  to  soil  the 
Upa  of  such  a  "  nice  little  lass  "  as  Grace  Greenville.    Be- 
sides the  conveniences  already  mentioned,  the  young  girl 
was  surprised  to  see  a  small  looking-glass,  together  with 
a  piece  of  candle  and  some  matches,  lying  upon  an  empty 
box.     These  articles  had  been  provided  by  Block. 
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'^A  looking-glass,"  he  had  said  to  Capstan,  ''is  one  of 
the  most  inexcusable  necessities  of  woman.  For  thai 
reason,  do  you  see,  IVe  put  one  in  her  hut,  and  have 
besides  thrown  in  the  contingencies  for  striking  a  light, 
in  order  that  she  may  see  her  inflection  in  the  mirror." 

While  Grace  was  still  occupied  in  surveying  her  apart- 
ment, she  heard  the  voice  of  the  mate  outside  of  the 
canvas  screen  which  had  been  fitted  over  the  entrance  of 
the  hut. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,  my  dear  lass,  as  to  participate 
with  the  rude^fare  that  I've  provided  ?  A  little  mastica- 
tion of  this  combustible  material  will  do  you  good  I " 

So  saying,  he  pushed  into  the  apartment  a  small  pan, 
containing  some  roasted  salt  beef,  a  few  pieces  of  cocoa-nut, 
and  four  sea-biscuits.  A  tin  cup,  filled  with  smoking 
hot  coffee,  was  next  introduced,  and  the  mate  then  with- 
drew. By  this  time  the  shadows  of  night  had  begun 
to  mingle  with  the  fog,  and  the  sailors  were  gathered 
near  a  small  fire,  eating  their  supper  and  talkuig  over 
their  late  adventures.  Capstan  was  fast  asleep  in  the 
large  hut,  having  finished  his  meal  before  his  crew  begun 
theirs.  He  had  left  orders  with  Block  to  station  a  guard 
of  two  men  near  the  huts,  to  give  warning  in  case  of  the 
appearance  of  savages,  and  the  mate  had  chosen  Professor 
Quill  and  Tom  Rocket  to  stand  the  first  watch.  Accord- 
ingly, after  their  shipmates  had  retired,  the. two  lookouts 
took  their  places  upon  a  small  hillock,  just  beyond  the 
lower  edge  of  the  valley.  At  the  expiration  of  two  hours 
they  were  relieved,  but,  at  four  o'clock  A.M.,  it  was  again 
their  turn  to  watch.  The  day  was  beginning  to  break 
when  the  distant  noise  of  a  chorus  of  wild  voices  was 
borne  to  their  ears.  The  fog  having  by  this  time  cleared, 
they  ran  to  the  headland  and  looked  around  them.  There 
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was  soon  light  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  a  discovery 
which  the  darkness  had  hitherto  prevented.  Looming  up 
on  their  right,  they  saw  a  large  island,  green  with  groves 
of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  and  miniature  forests  of 
banana  plants.  Kidges  of  high  land  rose  above  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  crowned  with  luxuriant  verdure  and  partially 
veiled  by  their  clouds  of  floating  mist.  Far  below  lay 
the  long,  winding  beach,  curving  round  a  number  of  little 
bays,  and  covered  with  sand  as  white  as  the  foam  by 
which  it  was  washed.  On  one  side,  the  beach  sloped  down 
to  a  small  strait,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
which  separated  the  small  island  occupied  by  the  party 
from  the  larger  one  upon  which  the  two  men  now  gazed. 
This,  compared  with  its  neighbour,  was  a  perfect  paradise. 

"  My  eyes  I  who  would  have  thought ! "  exclaimed  Tom 
Kocket ;"  and,"  he  added,  clutching  the  arm  of  his  com- 
panion, **  do  you  see  that  T 

He  pointed  to  a  distant  promontory,  and  glancing 
quickly  toward  it,  the  professor  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
long  canoe,  as  it  was  disappearing  round  the  point. 

"  It  was  full  of  savages  ! "  cried  the  old  seaman.  "  I 
saw  'em  and  their  paddles.  It  was  them  that  we  heard 
a-chanting  the  chorus  ! " 

Little  did  either  of  the  two  m^  imagine  that  the 
second  mate  was  in  that  canoe  ! 

They  were  on  the  point  of  turning  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  way  to  the  hut,  when  the  keen  eye  of  the 
old  seaman  suddenly  became  riveted  upon  an  object — a 
mere  speck  dotting  the  sea — far  away  to  the  eastward. 
With  a  suspicious  shake  of  the  head,  he  pointed  it  out  to 
the  professor. 

"  It's  a  sail !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  and  in  my  mind  it's  not 
a  friendly  one." 
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"  Oh,  dear  me  I "  exokdmed  Professor  QuilL     "JFoa 
don't  say  so  ?    You  don't  meaa  to — '* 

*^I  can  only  gaeas,"  interrupted  Eocket^  ^^but^as  is 
very  nat'ral  to  suppose,  I  think  it's  i^e  schooner." 
^<  Why,  bless  me !  I  hope  not !  " 

They  ran  to  the  hut,  and,  rousing  Capstan  and  Block, 
informed  them  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
captain  seized  his  spy-glass,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
headland.  The  sail  was  too  far  oflf,  however^  to  be 
seen  very  distinctly,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  instrument. 
"I  can't  make  her  out,"  he  said  to  Block,  who  was 
watching  him  earnestly ;  "  but,  whatever  she  is,  it  is 
sartin  she  is  a-coming  this  way." 

He  shut  up  his  glass,  and  waited  a  full  half-hour 
before  taking  another  survey.  The  sail  was  much  nearer 
than  before :  he  had  not  surveyed  it  a  minute  when  he 
lowered  the  glass. 

"  Itf s  her,  Block,  for  saitain  ! — ^it's  the  schooner  1 " 
"  I  thought  so.     Do  you  think  they  have  any  suspense 
of  our  being  here." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  We  must  all  keep  out  of  sight 
Here,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  small  mound  of  earth 
close  by,  "  is  a  sort  of  breast-work,  which  will  hid^  me 
from  the  rascals.  While  I  stay  here  and  watch  theii^ 
manoeuvres,  you.  Block,  had  better  go  back  to  the  huts, 
and  caution  th6  men  to  keep  out  of  sight.  If  they  stay 
where  they  are,  they  can't  be  seen.  Don't  let  'em  stir 
from  the  spot." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  mate,  and  departed. 
Capstan  had  remained  in  his  position  for  several  hours, 
watching  the  schooner,  which  was  approaching  af  the 
rate  of  eight  knots,  and  was   now  little  more   ij[|an  a 
league  distant,  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  arnu 
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He  turned,  expecting  to  see  Block,  but  was  much 
astonished  upon  beholding,  instead,  the  face  of  an  old 
savage,  hideously  painted,  and  lighted  by  a  pair  of  fierce, 
sunken  eyes.  He  sprung  to  his  feet,  expecting  to  be 
attacked,  but  the  native  smiled  grimly,  and,  stepping 
back  a  couple  of  paces,  folded  his  arms  over  his  wrinkled 
bosom. 

"  You  t'ink  me  kill  1  Not  so — ^no  come  to  kill — no  got 
war-club — ^no  got  spear.     Me  you  feleng  (friend)." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  who  are  you  ?  '* 

"  Name  Mono.  Me  come  from  dat  oder  island,  where 
me  Stan'  on  hill  and  see  huts.  See  you,  too.  So  come 
here  in  canoe.  What  vessel  dat  yonder?"  he  added, 
before  Capstan  could  speak.  "Seem  to  be  comin'  dis 
way." 

In  his  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  native, 
the  skipper  had  forgotten  his  caution,  and,  having,  as  we 
have  said,  sprung  to  his  feet,  he  had  remained  standing, 
so  that  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  fully  exposed  to 
the  lookouts  aboard  the  schooner.  The  last  words  of  the 
savage  now  recalled  him,  as  it  were,  to  himself,  and,  as 
quick  as  a  flash,  he  again  crouched  down  behind  the 
breastwork. 

A  peculiar  expression  beamed  from  Mono's  hollow 
eyes. 

"  Seem  much  'fraid  of  dat  vessel.  Got  bad  crew, 
B'pose?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  bad  enough,"  answered  the  skipper,  "  and 
—and — ^there  she  goes,  sure  enough,  up  into  the  wind, 
with  her  topsail  aback ;  and  there  goes  a  boat  into  the 
water  1 " 

"  Dem  Malay  ! "  cried  the  interpreter,  as  he  watched 
the  forms  of  the  sailors  descending  into  the  boat.     "  Me 
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know  by  dem  dress^  by  dem  yelL  Dey  bad  iMows. 
Quick  cut  t'roaty  s'pose  get  hold  of  you.  And  dei^  dey 
come  dis  way/'  he  continued,  seeing  the  bow  of  tho  boat 
pointed  directly  for  the  headland 

Capcttan  did  not  reply :  a  few  rapid  bounda  carried  him 
to  the  valley.  He  was  followed  by  Moqqo,  upon  seeing 
whom,  the  men,  grasping  their  cutlasses,  sprung  to  theb 
Hoet  That  he  was  the  foremost  of  some  party  of  ravages 
in  pursuit  of  their  captain,  was  their  first  thought. 

The  skipper  undeceived  them  in  a  moment. 

^^  Quick,  my  lads  I"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  pick  up  whatever 
articles  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  at  (moe,  and  f<^ow 
me.  The  schooner's  boat  is  coming;  we  must  take  to 
the  cutter  again.  If  we  stay  here,  we  shall  be  discovered 
and  attacked  in  the  coiurse  of  half  an  hour/' 

"  Malay  got  plenty  men — ^plenty  oar  T'  med  Mono. 
'<  S'pose  you  go  in  boat,  you  be  catch,  quick.  Me,  your 
feleng ;  got  big  canoe  on  oder  beach.  Go  get  him,  paddle 
him  here.  Take  you  in,  hide  you  in  big  island,  where 
Malay  no  find  you.  Malay  no  see  de  canoe  when  go 
cross  water :  land  hide  him." 

And  without  pausing  to  see  whether  or  not  the  captain 
consented,  the  native  darted  off,  and  disappeared. 

"What  do  you  say,  Block?  Shall  we  accept  that 
fellow's  offer  ?    He  seems  friendly." 

"  It  seems  to  be  our  only  alterative,  Captam 
Capstan." 

"  Well,  then,  the  matter  is  decided." 

Ten  mmutes  after,  the  little  party  were  gathered  upon 
the  beach  that  bordered  the  strait,  ready  to  embark  in 
the  canoe,  which  the  savage  was  now  paddling  toward 
them. 

Grace  turned  palo  when  the  man  was  near  enough 
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to  enable  her  to  diatingmsli  his  hideous  features,  and 
Block  immediately  set  about  the  task  of  calming  her 
feasrs. 

"  His  looks  are  distressing,  Miss  Greenville,"  said  he ; 
''but  appearances  are  sometimes  very  receptacle,  you 
know.  I  think  youll  find  it  so  in  the  present  case.  He 
knows  it's  to  his  own  advantage  to  be  friendly,  seeing  bs 
he  and  his  brethren  drive  a  shrewd,  intermingling  traffic 
with  marchant  vessels !" 

"  Oh,  dear  me  1"  cried  Professor  Quill,  "  he  is  quite  a 
character,  and  will  make  quite  a  figure  in  my  journal !" 

Soon  after,  the  canoe  struck  the  beach,  and  the  whole 
party  took  their  places.  There  were  a  dozen  paddles  in 
the  vessel,  and  four  of  them  were  soon  doing  good  service 
in  the  hands  of  the  seamen.  The  canoe  flew  swiftly  over 
the  waters  of  the  strait,  which,  as  Mono  had  said,  was 
screened  from  the  approaching  boat  of  the  Malays  by  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  shores.  In  a  short  time  the 
party  were  safely  landed;  and,  motioning  them  to  follow, 
the  native  commenced  to  thread  a  narrow,  winding  path 
leading  between  thick  clumps  of  shrubbery,  among  which 
the  banana  plant,  loaded  with  its  "yellow  treasures," 
frequently  pleased  the  eye.  The  men  plucked  and  ate 
the  fruit  as  they  pursued  their  way,  and  they  were  almost 
sorry  when  they  entered  a  thick  gi'ove  of  bread-fruit  trees, 
where  the  earth,  though  beautiftil  in  a  moist  carpet  of 
long  waving  grass  and  curious  flowers,  was  yet  devoid  of 
the  profitable  plant  which  had  afforded  them  so  much 
enjoyment. 

Leading  them  on  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  the 
native  suddenly  paused  in  front  of  a  high  rock,  situated 
in  a  forest  of  coaco-nut  trees,  and  half-hidden  by  clambei'- 
ing  vines  and  thick  masses  of  shrubbery.     Pushing  aside 
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the  mtorlaciiig  branches  and  ieaires  of  a  ODuple  of  yioiijig, 
otuicMialy-aliaped  trees,  he  now  disclosed  the  entraoooe  bo 
a  large  cave.  The  interior  space  of  ground  was  thicddy 
atrewn  with  leaves,  and  in  one  comer  there  vese  a  few 
mats. 

<<Dere,"  said  Mono,  wiih  a  smile,  ^^go  in  dare  all 
my  ^felengs,'  and  Malay  no  come  to  trouble.  Plenty 
wamor*-^plenty  spear  and  dub  on  dis  island.  S'pose 
come  1  drive  'way  quick.     Glad  to  go  back  to  schooner  f ' 

'<  Really,''  said  the  professor  of  languages,  as  the  -partj 
moved  into  the  cave,  ''  this  is  quite  romantic  !" 

"  It  is  sartainly  encouraging  to  £nd  ourselves  in  this 
comfortable  diploma  i"  cried  Block,  rubbing  his  handsi, 
"  these  islanders  know  what's  good  for  'em." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Capstan,  "  that  our  friend  won't  forget 
us." 

"Oh,  no — ^me  no  forget.  Before  many  hour,  come 
again,  and  bring  plenty  to  eat — ^banana,  cocoa-nut,  and 
fish.     You  all  right— na  fear." 

After  he  had  gone.  Capstan  drew  forth  his  spyglass, 
and  placed  it  under  his  arm. 

"I  am  going,  Block,"  he  whispered,  " to  the  top  erf 
the  rock,  to  get  another  look  at  the  schooner.  If  any- 
thing happens  you  can  call  me.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
men,  and  don't  let  'em  stir  from  this  spot." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  my  secretion  may  be  relied  upon,"  re- 
sponded the  mate,  with  a  bow. 

The  skipper  left  the  cave,  and  was  soon  on  the  summit 
of  the  rock,  crouching  behind  a  heap  of  dry  barushwood. 
From  this  position  he  could  see  the  schooner,  lying  ^th 
her  topsail  aback  and  her  jibs  hauled  down.  Her  i^ggis^ 
and  yards  wer6  alive  with  men  looking  toward  tie 
smaller  island.     Upon  the  latter,  Os^Krtan  saw,  quite:  dis- 
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timstfy,  ifche  figores  of  her  boob's  avewmo^dng  hither  and 

thither:  oocasionaUy^  toO)  he  heard  a  yell  of  demoniac 

disappointment. 

'    *' Ay,  ay,"  he  mut^tered,  "you  may  search  and  a'aroh 

until  doomsday,  but  you'll  find  nothing  there  !" 

Half  an  hour  afterward  the  Malays,  haTing  examined 
every  part  of  the  island,  were  gathered  upon  the  summit 
of  the  headland.  Capstan  concluded  that  they  were 
holding  a  consultation. 

"  They  don't  like  to  give  us  up,"  he  said,  mentally. 
"  The  trick  that  I  sarved  one  of  their  boat's  crews  has 
worked  'em  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  made  'em  eager  for 
revenge.     They  haven't  done  looking  for  us  yet." 

A  moment  later,  he  saw  them  returning  to  the  schooner 
in  their  boat. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  they  have  given  us  up,"  he 
muttered.  "  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  and  yet  it  would 
seem  so,  by  the  way  that  boat  is  steering." 

Suddenly  he  pointed  his  glass  in  another  direction.  A 
canoe  shooting  out  from  behind  one  of  the  promontories 
oi  the  larger  island,  and  containing  a  single  individual, 
was  naturally  calculated  to  attract  his  attention.  The 
vessel  was  heading  directly  for  the  schooner,  ifhich  its 
occupant  seemed  in  a  great  hurry  to  reach.  A  sudd^ 
suspicion  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  skipper. 

Who  was  the  native  in  the  canoe  ? 

The  glass  was  not  powezfid  enough  to  eatable  Capstan 
to  distinguish  his  features,  but  his  bowed  figure  was 
certainly  not  unlike  that  of  Mono,  the  iaterpveter. 

What  busiaess  had  he  wii^  the  schooner  ?  Perhafiijs 
h&:Ovly  wished  to  baxgain  with  its  crew  foir  tobacco  and 
diotk  It  was^  quite  customary  for  the  Paxs^c  I^ancJer^ 
to  do  this ;  to  exehapge  the  products  of:  their  fruitful  soil 
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"  Hookee— pooki — ^hee-hee  !"  he  exclaimed,  tuinii:]\g  up  " 
the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  my  dear  sir,''  replied  the 
professor,  "  but  if  you  mean  that  you  want  my  glasses,  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  won't  get  them  without  a 
struggle.     Oh,  dear  me — no !" 

The  native  grasped  the  speaker's  hand,  and  nodding  his 
head  toward  his  brother  warriors,  gently  drew  him  from 
the  cave.  The  professor  offered  no  resistance,  but,  turn- 
ing toward  Grace,  he  remarked  that  he  believed  his  spec- 
tacles would  do  her  a  good  service,  and  advised  her  to 
keep  up  her  spirits. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  V  inquired  the  skipper. 

"  Simply  that,  by  means  of  my  glasses,  I  may  be  able 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  natives,  thus  affording  you 
all  a  chance  to  escape." 

The  skipper  looked  amazed,  and,  guessing  his  thoughts, 
Block  nodded  to  him  significantly. 

"  You'll  never  commit  such  a  '  new-for-wrong '  again, 
Captain  Capstain,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  that  of  accusing  us 
men  of  I'amin'  of  a  want  of  courage.  Them  green  spec- 
tacles will  eventually  remunerate  us  all." 

Quill  had  now  reached  the  line  of  savages.  Grunting 
jtnd  screeching,  these  wild  men  gathered  round  him, 
closely  scrutinizing  the  glasses,  and  tapping  them  with 
their  fingers.  But,  when  the  professor  pulled  them  from 
his  eyes,  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  knew  no  bounds. 
All  staji^d  back  with  cries  of  superstitious  horror,  except 
one,  who  had  learned  a  few  words  of  English  from  the 
interpreter.  He  stealthily  advanced,  and  touched  the 
eyelids  of  the  professor  with  one  of  his  thumbs,  in  a 
hesitating  manner. 

"  Funny  eye,"   he  muttered,    "  one— two :    taike  off 
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one  eyes,  oder  eyes  still  dere.  Dat  queer;  nebqr  eee 
"feelore  ?* 

"  Why,  it's  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  my  dear 
friend,"  replied  Quill.  "  I  was  born  that  way.  With 
my  double  eyes,  I  can  see  objects  a  hundred  miles  off ! 
Oh  !  dear  me — ^yes  t* 

So  saying,  he  sat  down,  put  the  glasses  upon  the 
gi'ound,  and  quietly  folded  his  arms. 

"  Mudder  hab  two  eyes  dat  same  way  1 — and  fader  V 
inquired  the  native,  as  he  closely  scrutinized,  without 
daring  to  touch  them.  "  Say — speak-ee  me — was  dat 
how  come  wid  double  eye  T 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  sir — certainly." 

"  S'pose  dese  eyes  you  takee  off  break — what  den  V* 

"  They  would  snap  a  nerve  and  kill  me  at  once — they 
would,  really  !" 

The  native's  whole  countenance  was  now  twisted  into 
such  a  ludicrous  expression  of  wonder,  that  Quill  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  The  wild  youth  communi- 
cated the  startling  "  tiTiths"  he  had  learned  to  his  brother 
warriors,  who  then  advanced,  and,  stooping  upon  their 
hands  and  knees,  began  to  scrutinize  the  wonderful  glass 
eyes  lying  upon  the  ground.  This  was  exactly  what 
the  professor  desired  :  there  was  now  an  opportunity  for 
the  occupants  of  the  cave  to  escape.  Nor  were  they  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  They  cautiously  glided  from  the 
cave,  their  feet  making  no  noise  upon  the  soft  damp 
earth,  and  struck  into  a  path  bordered  by  thick  clumps 
of  shrubbery.  The  noise  made  by  the  brushing  of  their 
garments  against  the  leaves  and  branches  was  unheard  by" 
the  natives  amid  the  tumult  of  their  excited  voices ; 
and  the  party  were  soon  many  hundreds  of  yards  from 
the  rock. 
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**  It  is  too  bad,"  remarked  Block,  "to  leave  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  hands  of  them  delectable  savages.  Who 
knows  what  will  become  of  him  T 

•*  He  will  contrive  to  escape,  easily  enough,  I  dare  say," 
rallied  Capstan.  "  At  any  rate,  while  he's  in  possession 
of  them  glasses,  he  won't  come  to  harm." 

Grace  looked  up  anxiously. 

"  I  am  afraid,^'  said  she,  "  that  Mono  has  seen  spectacles 
before  now.  You  remember  that  he  told  us  while  we 
were  in  the  canoe,  that  he  had  sailed  in  some  ship,  and 
had  visited  many  foreign  countries.  Now,  when  he  comes 
to  hear  of  the  miraculous  story  of  the  glasses,  will  he 
not  punish  our  friend  for  imposing  upon  his  brother 
warriors  V 

"Ay,  ay,  I  didn't  tmnk  of  that,"  said  Capstan.  "I 
remember  now  that  Quill's  glasses  didn't  seem  to  surprise 
the  savage  you  speak  of  when  he  was  with  us.  However, 
the  professor  is  shrewd,  and  I  doubt  not  will  contrive  to 
escape  before  Mono  is  encountered.  I  was  sorry  to  leave 
him,  but  we  had  no  other  alternative.  Hark,  here  they 
come !"  he  added,  as  a  succession  of  yells,  followed  by  the 
loud  rustling  of  the  shrubbery  behind  them,  saluted  the 
ears  of  the  party.     " This  way,  men— this  way  !" 

So  saying,  he  plunged  among  the  bushes  that  skirted 
the  path,  drawing  Grace  after  him.  He  continued  his 
way  for  a  few  yards,  then  crouched  to  the  ground,  the 
young  girl  following  his  example.  Block  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  did  the  same.  In  this  position  they  re- 
mained, until  they  had  seen  the  tops  of  the  natives' 
spears  go  past  them;  the  savages  supposing  th*t  the 
fugitives  were  ahead.  Then  rising,  they  continued  fordng 
their  way  through  the  shrubbery,  until  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  deep  valley,  containing  a  number  of  rocks,  and 
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sliadowed  by  overarching  branehes  of  trees.  Here  they 
paused  in  order  that  the  young  girl  might  rest  herseif, 
though  she  declared  that  she  yet  had  streagth  enough 
remaining  to  go  much  farther.  There  was  a  small  stream 
in  the  valley,  and  from  this  Tom  Bocket  brought  her  a 
oup  of  cool  water,  with  which  she  bathed  her  forehead 
and  temples. 

"  Tm  afraid  we'll  have  a  preponderous  time  in  getting 
the  lass  out  of  the  present  calamitous  position/'  Block 
remarked  in  a  whisper  to  Capstan,  "  though  she's  a  true 
woman— one  of  the  Mrs.  Blocks  all  over — ^and  bears 
everything  without  a  rumour." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Capstan,  "  and — ^hark  1  what  is 
thatr' 

Every  man  sprung  to  his  feet :  a  rustling  noise  was 
heard  among  the  bushes  that  skirted  one  side  of  the 
valley.  The  next  moment  the  curved  nose  of  Professor 
Quill,  again  bridged  by  his  green  spectacles,  was  thrust 
over  the  top  of  a  clump  of  shrubbery, 

"  Why,  dear  me !  So  you  are  her©  1"  he  said,  as  he 
advanced.     "  I  am  so  glad  they  didn't  overtake  you." 

"  We  owe  you  many  thanks !"  cried  Grace,  impulsively. 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  we  do  !"  exclaimed  Capstan.  "  You  are  a 
brave  man,  after  all,  professor." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  quite  a  coward,  I  believe,"  answered 
Quill,  "and  I'm  not  quarrelsome  either." 

"  And  yet,  I'd  judge  you'd  been  a-dealin'  blows,  my 
lad,  by  the  looks  of  your  sleeve,"  cried  Tom  Bocket, 
"  seeing  as  there's  spots  of  blood  upon  it." 

"Why,  bless  me,  yes!  So  there  arel"  cried  Quill. 
"  The  truth  is  that  the  savages,  when  they  saw  you  were 
gone,  left  one  of  thdr  number  to  guard  me,  while  the 
rest  started  off  in  pursuit*     We  were  quite  soeiable  over 
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the  Apeotacle»«-*m7  companion  and  I — until  it  suddenly 
struck  me  that  I  might  make  my  esca^  Sok  a  way  I  went, 
but  the  native  being  the  best  runneor)  soon  overtook  me, 
itnd  aimed  a  Uov  at  my  head  with  his  club.  This  I 
dodged,  and  then  ran  him  through  with  my  cutlass — that 
was  all,  reallj.  Afterward,  I  daahed  off  through  the 
shrubbery,  taking  a  direction  which,  I  am  glad  to  per- 
ceive, has  led  me  here." 

"Well,  well,*'  said  Capstan,  "I  don't  know,  after  all, 
as  raming  does  make  cowards  of  all,  but-*" 

"There  was  never  a  greater  * new-for-wrong '  in  the 
world  than  that  idea  !"  interrupted  Block,  "  it's  a  gilded 
conscience,  not  Taming,  that  makes  cowards." 


CHAPTER  VIL 

LOKO !      LOKO !      LOKO ! 

"I  BKLIKVB  you  are  right,"  said  Capstan^  "after  all. 
And  now,"  he  added,  "  we  will  continue  our  way,  and  try 
if  we  can't  find  some  better  hiding-place  than  is  afforded 
by  this  valley.  The  natives  will  be  sure  to  look  for  us 
here  before  long." 

Accordingly,  the  party  rose  from,  the  rock  upon  which 
they  had  been  sitting,  and  striking  into  a  narrow  path 
that  led  through  a  miniature  grove  of  banana  plants, 
moved  on  in  single  file,  Grace  occupying  the  centre, 
between  Block  and  Capstan.  They  had  not  gone  Bur, 
when  they  saw  smoke  rising  above  the  tops  of  a  thick  mass 
of  bread-fruit  trees,  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  The 
foremost  man  stopped,  and  turning,  motioned  to  tine  rest 
,to  halt. 

"  I  see  a  cluster  of  huts,"  he  whispered,  "and  meD, 
^omen,  and  childven." . 
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^'  "We  inust  try  another  direction,  tlien,"  said  tine 
Skipper.     "  We  will  file  to  the  right." 

They  did  so,  and  after  they  had  pursued  th«r  new 
course  for  a  mile,  they  found  themselves  in  another 
valley.  Its  sides  were  thickly  covered  with  brush- 
wood, which,  in  some  places,  almost  concealed  the  en- 
trances to  the  caves  and  hollows  among  a  confused  pile 
of  rocks. 

"  We  will  go  no  further,  Block,"  said  Capstan,  halting 
the  party.  ^'  If  I  nustake  not  we're  now  close  upon  the 
beach  that  borders  the  strait.  Here  we'll  hide  ourselves 
until  night,  when  we'll  make  for  the  beach,  from  which  I 
shall  send  you  and  the  men  to  the  other  island  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  cutter  is  safe  and  sound.  If  it  is,  you 
shall  launch  it,  and  bring  it  to  the  beach,  where  Grace  and 
I  will  be  awaiting  for  you." 

"  An  excellent  idea !"  cried  Block,  "  if  we  can  once 
get  hold  of  the  cutter  agam,  we  may  contrive  easily 
enough  to  preclude  the  vigilance  of  our  enemies  and 
get  away." 

So  saying,  he  fbUowed  the  rest  of  the  party  into  a 
cave  in  one  of  the  rocks.  The  skipper,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  mate,  contrived  to  arrange  a  mass  of  brush- 
wood in  such  a  manner  that,  while  it  concealed  the 
entrance  to  their  retreat,  it  yet  admitted  light  enough  to 
enable  them  to  see  each  other's  &,ces.  One  of  the  men, 
who,  while  among  the  banana  plants,  had  fiUed  a  large 
canvas  bag  with  the  fruit,  now  poured  the  "golden 
treasures"  upon  the  ground.  Of  these  the  party  made  a 
hearty  meal,  afterward  regaling  themselves  with  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  heard  nothing  to  cause  alarm 
until  many  hours  had  passed,  when  a  sudden  rustling  in 
the  shf^bbery  near  the  cave  made  them  aU  start.  Peering 
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through  small  openings  in  the  artafidal  screen,  Capstan 
beheld  the  hideous  face  of  a  savage  within  a  few  yards  of 
him.     The  native  kept  turning  his  ejes  from  side  to  side 
in  an  eager,  suspicious  manner,  as  though  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  fugitives  were  not  fer  off.     Very  soon, 
all  were  startled  upon  seeing  the  piercing  orbs  of  the 
iidander  become  fixed  with  a  searching  gaze  upon  the 
small  twigs  and  branches  by  which  they  were  concealed 
Grace  felt  her  heart  beat  loud  and  fast :  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  man  must  see  them   now.      There  he   stood, 
bending  eagerly   forward  with  his  long  spear   in   one 
hand  and  a  heavy  club  in  the  other.     He  was  tall  and 
athletic,  with  shoulders  of  herculean  breadth,  and  veiy 
long  arms.     His  face,  pimiied  and  covered  with  scars, 
was  more  hideous  than  any  she  had  yet  seen.     She  was, 
therefore,     much     relieved    when    the    native,     after 
continuing    his   survey  several  minutes  longer,  turned 
round  and  walked  off  quite  leisurely,  as  though  he  had 
seen  nothing  to  excite  his  suspicions. 

"A  narrow  escape  that,"  whispered  Block.  "I 
thought  we  would  sartadnly  be  individualized  by  that 
lubber^s  imperceptible  glances." 

^'  I  am  not  so  sartain  that  he  did  not  discover  us  !"  said 
Capstan,  uneasily.  "  Pyaps  he  knows  we  are  here,  and 
has  gone  off  to  inform  some  of  his  brethren.'' 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  yes,"  said  the  professor,  "  that  is  quite 
likely,  for,  of  course,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
attack  us  alone." 

''In  that  case,  the  sooner  we  leave  this  place  the 
better,"  responded  the  sldpf)er.  "It  is  nearly  twilight 
already,  and  well  soon  be  a-having  the  night  shadows  to 
help  us*" 

"  Suppose  I  go  to  reconsider/'  said  the  mate*      "  I 
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thinic  that  would  be  the  best  way  before  we  venture  to 
quit  our  retreat." 

Capstan  consenting,  Block  cautiously  crawled  out  of 
the  cave.  He  made  his  way  to  the  foot  of  a  ooooanut- 
tree  that  rose  from  a  small  open  space  of  ground  beyond 
the  valley.  Then,  carefully  looking  round  him  to  make 
sure  that  none  of  his  enemies  were  in  his  vicinity,  he 
threw  off  his  shoes  and  climbed  th«  tree.  He  was  soon 
upon  one  of  the  topmost  branches,  a  position  that 
afforded  him  a  good  view  of  the  island  and  the  open  sea. 
He  was  pleased  upon  discovering  that  the  strait  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

''  That's  a  highly  entertaining  sarcumstance,"  he 
muttered,  "  but,  *  misfortunately,'  there  isn't  a  single 
canoe  upon  the  beach.  When  we  go  for  the  cutter,  we'll 
have  to  swim  across  that  bit  of  water,  and — " 

He  paused  upon  seeing  a  group  of  Malays  and  savages 
suddenly  make  their  appearance  upon  the  summit  of  a 
small  ridge  of  land,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  beach, 
headed  by  a  native,  whose  figure  certainly  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  one  which  had  alarmed  the  party  in 
the  cave.  The  dusky  band  were  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off  and  were  rapidly  approaching.  Block  felt 
that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He  quickly  de- 
scended the  tree,  and,  hurrying  to  the  cave,  made  known 
his  discovery.  The  party  were  ready  to  leave  in  an 
instant.  Quitting  their  retreat,  they  cautiously  but 
swiftly  glided  through  the  shrubbery,  and,  pursuing  a 
course  that  carried  them  far  to  the  rear  of  their  enemies, 
they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  beach  by  nightfidl.  The 
darkness  was  intense,  with  the  exception  of  a  gleam  of 
silvery  light  in  the  eastern  horizon,  where  the  upper  edge 
of  the  moon's  disc  had  just  become  visible. 
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"  Quick,  Block !  quick,  my  lads ! "  3aid  Capstan. 
"  Now  ia  the  time— before  the  moou  rises — ^to  go  for  the 
cutter.    You  caa  all  swim,  I  believe," 

"  Ay,  aj,  sir/'  was  the  res{)onse,  and  shoes  and  jaokets 
were  thrown  to  the  ground. 

The  men  were  soon  in  the  water,  headed  by  Block. 
The  faint  outlines  of  their  heads  disappeared  a  lew 
minutes  after  from  the  gaze  of  the  captain  and  his  fair 
companion.  But  by  the  time  they  had  gained  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  a  long  broad  stream  of  light  &om  the 
rising  orb,  revealed  them  to  the  two  spectators.  The 
latter  now  fairly  held  their  breath  with  suspense.  By 
looking  fppm  any  of  the  high  ridges  of  land  in  the  interior 
of  the  isle,  the  natives  might  easily  have  seen  those  dark 
heads  moving  through  the  waves.  Soon,  however,  the 
beach  was  gaiaed,  and,  creeping  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  the  men  disappeared  around  the  base  of  the 
headland. 

"  They  will  soon  have  the  cutter,"  whispered  Capstan; 
"  that  is,  provided  them  rascals  didn't  discover  and  destroy 
it,  while  they  were  on  the  island.  Once  in  the  boat,  my 
dear  girl,  well  at  least  have  a  better  chance  than  we 
have  now." 

"  But  will  the  Malays  not  pursue  us  in  their  boats  the 
same  as  before?" 

"  I ,  think  not  at  present.  They've  probably  sent 
ashore  the  greater  part  of  their  men,  and  before  they  can 
get  ready  to  follow  us,  we'll  have  the  start  of  them  by  a 


"  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that ! "  she  said,  trying  to 
seem  pleased,  "and— hai-k,"  she  suddenly  interrupted, 
laying  a  trembling  hand  upon  his  ann,  "did  yott,hear 
that?" 
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« -No— what?" 

"  The  cracking  of  a  branch  !     It  has  stopped  now." 

They  listened  attentively  for  a  repetition  of  the  noise, 
and  ere  long  it  was  again  heard — this  time  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before. 

"  There  are  several  persons,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  that 
by  the  noise  that  is  made.  I  will  go  a  little  way  to 
reconnoitre." 

«  No — ^no*— not  for  the  world,  my  friend — ^you — ** 

"  Be  not  alarmed — stay  here.  I'll  soon  come  back. 
It  is  important  I  should  find  out  the  direction  they're 
going,  so  as  to  know  whether  or  not  to  quit  this  position." 

Though  much  alarmed,  yet  she  offered  §o  further 
objection,  knowing  that  it  would  prove  useless.  He  left 
her,  creeping  cautiously  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
through  a  narrow  archway  formed  by  the  interlacing  of 
branches  and  vines  above  a  crooked  and  narrow  path. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  lost  to  her  view.  With 
clasped  hands  and  an  anxious  countenance,  she  bent 
forward  and  peei*ed  into  the  gloom.  Suddenly  she  heard 
the  sharp  report  of  firearms,  quickly  followed  by  a  wild 
cry.  A  moment  later,  a  figure  came  staggering  toward 
her.     It  was  soon  so  near  that  she  recognised  Capstan. 

"  Ply  1"  he  gasped  hoarsely,  and  fell  at  her  feet  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

Then  she  heard  a  yell,  followed  by  the  rushing  of  many 
footsteps.  She  threw  a  farewell  glance  upon  the  blood- 
stained brow  of  her  wounded  protector,  staggered  a  few 
yards,  and  then,  half-fainting,  crawled  amid  the  shrubbery 
that  lined  the  bank.  Luckily  the  sand  was  too  dry  and 
hard  to  take  the  impression  of  her  slender  feet,  otherwise 
the  party  of  savages  and  Malays,  who  now  emerged  upon 
the  beach;  must  have  tracked  her  at  once.    As  it  was, 
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they  passed  so  close  to  her  hiding-place,  that  she  might 
easily  have  touched  one  of  them  with  her  haad.  They 
returned  a  moment  later,  and  veiy  soon  she  heard  a  noise 
that  made  her  shudder.  It  was  the  splash  of  the  dead 
body  as  it  was  thrown  into  the  water.  JSTot  long  after- 
ward, she  heard  the  party  move  into  the  shrubbery: 
through  little  openings  among  the  twigs  and  leaves,  she 
saw  them  crouch  to  the  ground,  with  their  backs  turned 
toward  her.  Their  low  voices  then  broke  upon  her  ear: 
a  startling  suspicion  flashed  into  her  mind.  These  men 
having  seen  the  swimmers,  and  guessed  their  intentions, 
were  lurking  in  ambush  in  order  to  attack  them  when 
they  should  return. 

She  must  prevent  this,  if  possible  ! 

Cautiously  emerging  from  her  place  of  concealment,  she 
glided  rapidly  along,  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  keeping 
in  the  shadow  of  the  bank.  She  continued  her  way  until 
an  abrupt  curve  afforded  her  a  position  from  which  she 
could  watch  for  the  appearance  of  her  friends  without 
being  seen  by  her  enemies.  Plucking  a  scarf  from  her 
shoulders,  the  brave  girl  stood  ready  to  motion  the  sea- 
men back  the  moment  they  should  greet  her  vigilant 
gaze.  But,  while  still  watching  the  opposite  beach  with 
painful  anxiety,  she  heard  behind  her,  the  noise  of 
advancing  footsteps ;  together  with  that  of  a  chorus  of 
savage  voices. 

"Loko!  Loko!  Loko  ! '* 

The  word  was  shrieked  forth  with  startling  vehemence: 
it  rose  distinctly  above  the  crashing  of  slirubbery  and  the 
trampling  of  feot.  She  turned  and  crouched  to  the  sand^ 
her  terror  depriving  her  of  the  strength  to  move*  A 
moment  later,  a  tall,  half-naked  figure,  witii  a  hideously- 
glinted  face,  came  bounding  ovea:  the  top  of  the  bank. 
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She  uttered  a  faint  cry  and  became  nnconscioufi.  A 
lond  exclamation  broke  from  the  islander :  he  stooped, 
lifted  her  in  his  arms  with  wonderful  ease,  and  bore  her  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  where,  half  concealed  hj  a  flat  rock, 
lay  a  canoe  large  enough  to  contain  three  persons.  This 
he  laimched  with  one  hand,  then  placing  ihe  senseless 
form  in  the  vessel,  sprung  in  himself  and  padded  swifbly 
away  from  the  shore.  He  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  when  a  dozen  fierce  savages  rushed  over 
the  top  of  the  bank  and  bounded  to  the  beach.  Yelling, 
screaming,  and  gesticulating,  they  stood  gazing  toward 
the  receding  canoe.  The  name  previously  heard  was 
shrieked  forth  again  and  again. 

"Lokol  Loko!  Loko!" 

But  Loko  did  not  seem  to  heed  them.  He  continued 
to  ply  his  paddles  with  the  same  vigour  as  before,  and 
soon,  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  the  canoe  looked 
like  a  mere  chip.  Then  its  occupant,  for  the  first  time 
since  quitting  the  beach,  stopped  paddling,  and  seemed 
to  gaze  with  much  interest  upon  the  pale  face  of  the 
senseless  girl.  Scooping  up  some  water  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  he  bathed  her  forehead,  her  temples,  and  her 
long  bright  hair.  But,  while  thus  occupied,  he  suddenly 
heard  the  loud  rushing  of  water  upon  his  right.  He 
turned  and  saw  the  schooner  dashing  swiftly  along  toward 
him.  She  was  already  but  a  hundred  yards  £rom  the 
canoe.  He  seized  his  padddle  and  turned  the  head  of  his 
light  vessel  away  from  the  approaching  craft,  as  though 
intending  to  make  an  effort  to  escape.  Then,  as  if  aware 
of  the  uselessness  of  such  an  attempt,  he  dai^ed  down  the 
implement  and  quietly  watched  the  si^ooner  as  she  came 
on.  She  was  soon  within  .a  few  fathoms  ;  her  topsail  was 
backed,  and  she  lufi'ed  up  into  the  wind     Than  the  fair 
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ftmooth  Iftce  of  a  yoiitii  of  twentj  was  thrust  ov^r  '^o 
qiMffter-niiL 

"Who  are  you  ]  What  are  you  doing  here? "  he  Ex- 
claimed. "  Come  aboard  at  once,  or  1*11  blow  you  to 
pieces  r 

The  islander  directed  the  canoe  alongside :  a  Malay 
threw  him  a  rope,  and  he  festened  it  to  the  light  craft 
The  dark  &ces  of  five  of  the  pirates  now  appeared  at  the 
i*ail,  and  looking  up,  Loko  encountered  their  fierce  glances 
directed  toward  himself  and  his  fair  companion.  She 
had  by  this  time  recovered  her  senses. 

'^  How  came  I  here  f  *  she  said,  rising  to  her  knees  and 
glancing  round  her  in  a  bewildered  manner. 

She  saw  the  island  &r  behind  her ;  the  remembrance 
of  past  events  rushed  suddenly  upon  her  mind.  With 
half-shrinking  eyes  she  studied  the  hideous  countenance 
of  her  companion,  whom  she  soon  recognised  as  the  same 
ishmder  she  had  seen  on  top  of  the  bank.  From  him,  her 
glances  wandered  to  the  schooner,  to  the  dark  faces  peer- 
ing over  the  rail,  and,  uttering  a  cry  of  terror,  she  hid  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Loko  inclined  his  head  toward  her 
as  though  about  to  speak^  but  before  he  cotdd  do  so,  the 
bight  of  a  rope  was  thrown  over  him,  and  he  was  jerked 
unceremoniously  to  the  deck.  Then  a  Malay  sprung  into 
^e  canoe,  and,  lifting  Grace  from  her  feet,  passed  her  to 
his  shipmates,  who  drew  her  quickly  over  the  rail.  A 
moment  later,  the  prisoners  were  surrounded  by  the  fhre 
pirates,  whose  bloodshot  eyes  and  unsteady  heads  pro- 
■  claimed  that  they  bad  been  drinking  deeply,  Grace  was 
so  terrified  that  she  could  scarcely  stand,  but  the  islands 
returned  the  fierce  glances  of  the  pirates  with  a  steady 
unflinching  gaze.  Soon  the  youth  who  had  hailed  the 
«anoe  made  his  appearance.     Motioning  the  other  seamen 
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baek,  be  eyed  the  two  prisoners  attentively.  The  light 
of  the  moon  falling  fall  upon  him,  revealed  a  counteiuizice 
almost  as  smooth  and  delieate  as  that  of  a  gU*].  There 
wasy  notwithstanding,  an  expression  of  crueliy  in  his 
brilliant  black  eyes,  and  his  thin  compressed  lips,  that 
alarmed  the  missionaiy  s  daughter  much  more  than  did 
the  frowns  and  fierce  ejaculations  of  the  Malays.  He 
wore  a  red  cloth  cap,  with  a  yellow  tassel,  a  pair  of  dark 
blue  pants,  and  a  white  shirt. 

*^  Can  you  speak  English  T  he  inquired  abruptly  of 
the  islander,  after  he  had  surveyed  him  for  some  time. 

"  Little ;  not  too  much,"  answwed  Loko. 

"  You  are  one  of  the  natives  of  yonder  island,  are  you 
notr 

"  Dat  so— me  belong  dere." 

"  And  why  did  you  leave  it  in  the  way  you've  done) 
Where  were  you  going  with  this  girl  T 

"  Me  see  girl  lying  on  beach — ^faint  away.  T'ink  good 
time  to  carry  off,  and — ^and — make  wife.  Cany  to  some 
island  far  away,  where  oders  no  find  me/' 

<*  She  is  one  of  those  who  escaped  fix>m  tbe  merchant 
ship,  is  she  not  T 

"  Me  t'ink  so." 

"  And  don't  you  know  that  I  made,  this  morning,  a 
bargain  with  one  of  your  painted  brethreaou  He  agreed 
to  deliver  into  my  hands  the  boat's  crew,  which  he  had 
hidden  somewhere  on  the  island,  in  exchange  for  so  much 
cloth  and  tobacco.  I  immediately  sent  ashore  all  my 
m^stt,  with  the  exception  of  five  you  see  before  you,  and 
the  helmtsman,  to  bring  that  crew  to  the  schooner.  They 
have  been  absent  a  long  time,  and — ^" 

"  Yes— yes  !"  interrupted  Loko,  "  all  dat  me  knpw. 
Interpreter  speak  me  'bout  de  bargain  he  make  with  you. 
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Beftson  crew  no  come  back  me  t'ink  u^  'cauee  wMte  man 
get  away  from  where  lie  been  put,  and  hide  where  no 
find  him  yet." 

^*  And  in  the  meantime  you  find  this  girl,  who  is  one 
of  those  we  are  afiber,  and  try  to  cheat  ns  out  of  ker  by 
carrying  her  off  yourself  T  cried  the  young  captain, 
fiercely. 

"  No  t'ink  you  want  girl,"  replied  Loko,  "  t'ink  want 
men — dat  all.  S'pose  me  know  you  want  girl,  me  bring 
quick/' 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  string  you  up  to  the  yard-arm  f 
continued  the  captain.  "  If  I  thought  you  really  in- 
tended to  swindle  me  out  of  the  girl,  I  would  do  so  at 
once." 

"  Oh  !  no,  me  honest — me  no  want  to  do  that,  Tink 
you  good  man ;   got  plenty  cloth  and  tobacco  1" 

"  Well,  then,  jump  into  your  canoe,  and  go  back  to 
the  island  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  will  not  harm  yon  at 
present.  But  look  out  how  you  meddle  with  mj  affiiirs 
in  future." 

"  Me  no  care  go  back  to  island,"  replied  Loko ;  "  been 
sailor  in  ship  once — same  ship  wid  Interpreter ; — ^like  to 
be  sailor  again  :  will  sail  in  dis  schooner,  if  you  like. 

The  captain  eyed  the  speaker  keenly,  from  head  to 
foot.  He  was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  active,  and 
having  been  a  sailor  before,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  accepted. 

"  If  s  all  right,"  said  the  young  man,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "  I  will  take  you.  But  understand,"  he  added, 
while  a  fierce  gleam  shot  from  his  black  eyes,  ^^  you  must 
obey  all  my  orders  promptly^  or  you  are  a  dead  man  T' 

"Oh  !  yes,  yes,  me  tmderstand,"  Loko  coolly  replied; 
"nebber  you  fear*     Me  know  my  business*" 
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"  I  will  soon  decide  that  point,"  replied  the  captain. 
<'  Do  yon  see  that  jib  f 

"  Ay,  ay,  he  been  hauled  down,"  promptly  answered 
the  islander,  looking  toward  the  boom. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  youth,  drawing  forth  a  gold 
watch,  "  lay  out  there  and  furl  it.  If  it  isn't  stowed  in 
five  minutes,  I  shall  hang  you." 

Loko  smiled,  but  did  not  move. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  T  cried  the  pirate,  fiercely,  "  in  five 
minutes,  or  youVe  a  dead  man." 

'*  Dere  no  hurry,"  quietly  answered  the  islander.  "  Me 
can  furl  in  one — ^two — t'ree  minutes.     Nebber  take  ^Ye,^^ 

"  We  shall  see,"  responded  the  captain.  "  Take  your 
own  time  if  you  choose.  I  have  no  objection  to  seeing 
you  hung." 

Loko  seated  himself  on  the  fore-hatch,  and  drawing  a 
wooden  pipe  and  a  match  from  beneath  the  cloth  about  his 
waist,  was  soon  enjoying  a  quiet  smoke.  The  captain's 
eye  was  fixed  steadily  upon  his  watch ;  a  minute  and  a- 
half  had  already  passed  since  he  issued  his  order.  A  few 
seconds  after,  Loko  rose,  darted  out  upon  the  boom,  and 
with  wonderful  activity  commenced  to  gather  up  the  sail. 
In  two  minutes,  he  had  finished  his  task ;  the  sail  had 
never  before  been  so  neatly  furled.  A  murmur  of 
astonishment  broke  from  the  Malays ;  even  the  Captain 
looked  surprised. 

"  You  are  a  smart  blueskin  !"  cried  the  youth,  "  and  if 
you  prove  as  expert  with  the  cutlass  as  you  are  in  handling 
canvas,  I  think  I  shall  promote  you." 

Then  directing  at  Grace  a  glance  that  made  her 
shudder,  he  bade  her  follow  him  to  the  cabin.  He  ex- 
tended his  hand  as  he  spoke,  but  she  shinnk  back,  pale 
and  trembling. 
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^^Coine!"  he  cded,  laugldiig,  ^^  don't  be  iifr^^.  A 
pretty  way,  this,  to  treat  your  fdture  hushaiid.  I  hmre 
never  had  a  wife,  but  should  like  <»ie,  byway  of  Tatiely/' 

^  For  heaven's  sake,"  &hered  Grace,  moving  quickly 
toward  the  rail,  **  let  me  leave  this  vessel !    I-**-*^ 

**  No,  no  !"  interrupted  the  captain,  *^  that  must  never 
be.     I  cannot  let  my  bird  fly  after  I  have  caught  it !" 

He  threw  himself  between  her  and  the  rail,  and 
seizing  one  of  her  arms,  ordered  a  Malay  to  grasp  the 
other.  Before  the  man  could  obey,  Loko  qtdckly 
advanced  and  took  hold  of  her  disengaged  arm. 
The  girl  struggled  vainly  to  release  herself;  she  was 
hurried  aft  to  the  companionway  and  into  the  cabin* 
At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  however,  the  islander  let  go 
of  her  arm,  and  bi'eaJdng  suddenly  from  the  pirat^  she 
bounded  up  the  steps  and  was  on  deck  in  an  instant. 

**  Why  did  you  let  go  of  her  9"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
directing,  as  he  sprung  toward  the  companionway,  a  fierce 
glance  upon  the  islander.  Loko  darted  forward,  struck 
i&e  speaker  heavijy  upon  tibe  temple  with  his  doiched 
fist,  and,  as  the  youth  fell  senseless  at  his  feet,  rudied 
upon  deck.  He  found  Grace  struggling  in  the  grasp  of 
the  helmsman,  who  had  seized  her  to  prevent  her  from 
jumping  overboard.  The  brute  had  caught  hold  of  her 
long  hair,  and  was  draggiug  her  toward  the  cabin.  The 
rest  of  the  Malays,  taking  advantage  of  the  captain's 
absenee,  had  gone  into  the  forecastle  before  the  young  girl 
reappeared  on  deck.  Springing  upon  the  wretch,  4ihe 
islander  knocked  him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  fist^  and 
assisted  the  maiden  to  rise.  The  man  jumped  to  his  feet^ 
however,  and  picking  up  a  wooden  belaying-pin,  hurled  it 
at  Loko's  head.  The  pin,  missing  its  destination,  struck 
Grace  near  the  temple,  and  she  dropped  senseless  into  the 
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grmg  o£  tibe  islander.  Seeing  lim  Hms  burdened,  the 
ptirate  drew  a  knife^  and  rnshed  toward  him.  Bat^ 
stef^ping  quickly  backwaard,  he  laid  the  girl  upou  the 
main-batch,  and  seizing  a  orowbar  lying  near  him,  dealt 
his  antagonist  a  blow  that  felled  him  to  the  deck.  The 
noise  made  by  the  men  in  the  fi>recastle-*-for  they  were 
shouting  and  singing  hilariously — had  drowned  that  of 
the  brief  conflict  outside,  so  that  the  islander  was  now 
enabled  to  make  his  way  to  the  canoe  and  put  his  burden 
therein  without  being  discovered.  He  was  soon  paddling 
swiftly  away  from  the  schooncF  in  the  direction  of  a  sail 
which  was  faintly  distinguishable  in  the  moonlight, 
far  away  to  the  eastward.  Occasionally,-  he  would 
throw  an  anxious  glance  upon  the  pale  face  of 
the  senseless  girl,  and  when  he  had  left  the  schooner  a 
league  behind  him,  he  stopped  paddling,  and,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  before,  strove  to  restore  his  fair 
charge  to  her  senses.  While  thus  engaged,  he  fancied 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  oars.  Turning  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  noise,  he  saw  two  boats  speeding  swiftly 
along,  apparently  in  chase  of  him.  The  foremost  of  the 
two  vessels  was  less  than  a  league  from  the  canoe,  and 
the  other  about  the  same  distance  astern  of  the  leadiiig 
boat.  They  had  hitherto  been  screened  from  his  view  by 
the  schooner,  which,  having  no  man  at  the  helm,  had 
now  swung  oflf  a  couple  of  points.  With  an  exdamaUon 
of  surprise,  ihe  islander  sdzed  his  paddle,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  distant  sail  which  was  evidently  approach- 
ing^ he  ui^ed  his  light  vessel  through  the  water  with 
great  rapidity. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  TRIPLE  EACE. 

Block  and  his  little  party  suooeed^  in  gami&g  tiie 
rocks  where  the  cutter  had  been  conceal^  They  found 
the  boat  l3dng  exactly  b&  they  had  left  it,  and,  at  length, 
after  working  pretty  hard,  contrived  to  launch  it. 

<<  There !"  cried  the  mate,  as  the  boat  splashed  in  the 
water,  ^'  that  difficulty  is  exterminated  at  last.  Jump  in, 
my  lads,  and  let  us  no  longer  re&ain  from  gaining  the 
spot  where  we  left  our  two  friends  1'* 

The  men  sprung  to  their  thwarts,  and  promptly  adLong 
their  oars  soon  pulled  the  vessel  into  the  strait. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Block,  as  he  directed  the  cutter 
toward  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Grace  and  the  oaptain, 
"  everything  impends  upon  your  exertions.  The  moon 
shines  brightly ;  thei-e's  every  prospectus  of  our  being 
seen.     So  pull  like  thunderbolts,  my  lads." 

The  men  laid  back  to  their  oars  with  a  will,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  boat  was  within  twenty  yatds  of  the  beach. 
Then  the  mate  suddenly  sprung  to  his  feet  and  ordered 
the  crew  to  stop  pulling.  They  did  so,  and  leaning  for- 
ward Block  carefully  scrutinised  the  beach  and  the  shrub' 
bery  lining  the  bank. 

« I  may  have  been  mistaken,"  he  whispered,  "  but  I 
thought  I  disentangled  the  point  of  a  spear,  intruded  for 
an  instant  above  the  top  of  them  bushes." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  T  ejaculated  the  professor,  turning  his 
green  spectacles  toward  the  shore,  "  I  hope  not.  I  have 
items  enough  for  my  journal  already." 

"  I  am  sure  I  saw  it,"  continued  the  mate,  in  a  musing 
tone,  "  and  what  is  still  more  auspicious,  I  haven't  yet 
seen  the  forms  of  either  Capstan  or  the  girl.     The  figure 
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of  the  skipper,  as  you  all  know,"  he  added,  raising  his 
voice,  "  is  plump  enough  to  be  popular.  I  don't  think  a 
cautious  reconsidering  would  be  out  of  place." 

*^  I  will  go,"  promptly  answered  Quill.  "  I  pride  my- 
self upon  being  a  good  swimmer," 

"All  right,  professor,  you  may  go.  But  be  careful 
not  fco  protrude  yourself  heedlessly  into  danger." 

The  professor  dropped  over  the  gunwale  into  the  water, 
and  swam  toward  the  beach.  He  was  soon  upon  the 
shore,  so  that  the  party  concealed  in  the  shrubbery  had  a 
plain  view  of  his  person.  One  of  them,  a  Malay,  aimed 
a  pistol  at  his  heart,  and  would  have  fired,  had  not  the 
Interpreter,  who  was  seated  near  him,  grajsped  his  arm. 

"  S'pose  you  fire,  den  oders  go  away.  Best  not  fire, 
best  not  give  larm  j  den  all  come  'shore  !"  he  whispered. 

JustHhen  the  professor  started  and  stooping,  closely 
examined  a  dark  red  stain  upon  the  sand  at  his  feet. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  1"  he  muttered,  after  he  had  surveyed  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  "  that  is  blood,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken." 

He  turned  away  and  commenced  peering  into  the 
shrubbery,  every  moment  expecting  to  behold  the  dead 
bodies  of  Capstan  and  the  young  girl.  Soon  he  was  so 
near  the  spot  where  the  party  were  concealed,  that  the 
man  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  might  have  touched 
him  by  stretching  out  his  hand.  A  moment  later,  he  saw 
them;  encountered  the  gleam  of  their  fierce  eyeballs, 
looking  in  the  darkness  of  their  retreat  like  those  of  tigers 
when  prepared  for  a  spring.  With  a  single  bound  he 
cleared  the  strip  f>i  beach  and  plunged  into  the  water 
just  in  time  to  escape  a  bullet  and  the  point  of  a  whistling 
spear. 

The  next  moment,  a  dozen  dark  figures  sprang  from 
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tlie  shrubbery  and  dashed  after  him.  But,  swinpning 
rapidly  under  water,  he  contrived  to  gain  the  boat  while 
his  pursuers  were  yet  five  or  six  yards  behind  him. 

"  Now,  then,  lads  1 "  cried  Block,  in  a  shrill  voice,  *'  let 
us  see  what  you  are  comprised  of.  Pull,  puU,  every  maui 
like  thunderbolts ! " 

The  crew  cheered,  each  man  whirled  his  oar  through 
the  water  with  the  rapidity  of  a  mill-wheel,  and  the  boat 
flew  like  a  discharged  an'ow  toward  the  open  sea. 

Soon  the  dusky  swimmers  returned  to  the  beach,  and, 
after  they  had  fired  a  few  useless  shots,  they  were  seen 
running  swiftly  along  the  shore. 

"  Ay,  ay,  there  they  go,  after  their  boat,  I'm  thiok- 
ing ! "  cried  the  mate,  "  they'll  soon  be  at  our  heels  1 " 

"  And  yonder,"  said  Tom  Rocket,  throwing  a  glance 
over  his  shoulder,  "  lies  the  schooner  with  her  topsail 
aback.     We  mustn't  go  too  close  to  her  ! " 

"  It's  my  opinion  that  she  now  hasn't  men  enough 
aboard  of  her  to  man  a  boat  to  pursue  us.  I  don't  think 
I  can  ever  feel  light-hearted  again,  lads,"  he  continued, 
with  a  sigh ; '"  for  its  very  improvident  now  that  Capstan 
and  the  girl  have  been  murdered.  That  stain  of  blood  in 
the  sand  proves  it ! " 

"  Why,  bless  me  ! "  cried  the  professor,  "  it's  enough 
to  make  us  all  heavy-hearted.  The  unhappy  fate  of  the 
young  girl  and  the  skipper  will  make  a  sad  item  for  my 
journal." 

While  the  crew  were  thus  expressing  their  sorrow, 
Block  suddenly  rose,  and  gazed  long  and  steadily  toward 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  I  thoi^ht  so  I  it's  a 
sail ! "  I've  been  a-looking  at  it  for  the  last  ten  minutes, 
"^^^linking  it  was  a  sea-bird." 
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^^  That's  good  news  ! "   cried  Tom  Rocket,  "  but  it 
would  seem  much  more  joyful  like  if  we  had  the  girl  and 
Capstan  among  us.     It's  been  a  sad  business  the  loss  of  , 
them,  even  though  they've  gone  to  the  'Elysian  Fields!'" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Block ;  "  and  though  they  say  that 
Providence  does  everything  for  the  best,  I  can't  help  a- 
thinking  that  this  is  a  decisive  '  new-for-wrong.* " 

"  Pr'aps,  if  they  hadn't  died  in  the  way  they  seem  to 
have  done,  hows'ever,"  said  Tom,  "  they  might  have  died 
in  one  which  was  all  the  harder  !  They've  gone  to  the 
thrones  of  heaven,  which  I'm  told  is  of  solid  gold.  Them's 
the  blessin's  of  Christianity." 

"  Really,"  said  Block,  "  you  will  permit  me  to  obsarve 
that  you  take  a  highly  indispensable  view  of  the  subject. 
Them  that  goes  to  heaven  fairly  rolls  in  the  wealth  of 
righteous  principalities,  which  is  far  superior  to  gold. 
Them's  the  expectations  of  the  humble,  which  has  led  a 
pure  and  superstitious  life  !  " 

Just  as  he  concluded,  the  Malay's  boat  was  seen  shoot- 
ing from  behind  the  promontory  that  projected  from  one 
end  of  the  island.  The  crew  of  the  cutter  could  hear  the 
shouts  and  yells  of  the  pirates  as  they  strained  at  their 
oars.  Having  a  good  start  of  them,  however,  the 
fugitives  doubted  not  that  they  would  succeed  in  reaching 
the  sail  ahead  in  time  to  escape  their  pursuers.  Soon, 
while  passing  astern  of  the  schooner,  they  heard  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  from  Block.  About  a  league  ahead, 
he  saw  the  outline  of  the  canoe  occupied  by  Loko  and  his 
senseless  companion.  Although  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  islander  were  visible,  the  girl,  of  course,  could  not 
be  seen,  as  she  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

*•  Ay,  ay,  I'll  be  swimg  up  ! "  exclaimed  the  mate,  "  if 
1  don't  think  it's  him — ^that  same  reconsidering  rascal 
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8liai!|>  craok  of  a  musket  came  &qnx  the  vessel  in  chase, 
and  pressing  his  hand  upon  his  side,  t]ie  islander  fell  to 
the  bottom  of  ike  canoe.  With  a  low  cry,  the  young  girl 
bent  over  him,  lodging  down  upon  his  uptunied  face. 
The  blood  was  flowing  from  a  wound  just  above  his  right 
hip ;  she  belieyed  that  he  was  dying.  He  smiled  fidntly, 
and  tried  to  speak,  but  only  a  faint  murmur  came  froiD 
his  lips. 

The  next  moment,  Grace  heard  the  dull  booming  of  a 
heavy  gun,  then  the  howling  of  a  shot  over  her  head, 
followed  by  a  loud  crash  behind  her,  and  turning,  she 
saw  the  shattered  jib-boom  of  the  schooner  drop  into  the 
sea.  The  vessel  tacked  at  once,  and  stood  off,  hoisting 
the  recall  signal  for  her  boat  This  was  now  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  cutter ;  and,  firing  a  farewell  voUej 
at  the  fugitives,  its  occupants,  with  a  yell  of  disappoint- 
ment, b^an  to  pull  for  their  vessel.  They  were  soon 
aboard,  and  the  boat  was  then  hoisted  up. 

"  Three  cheers,  my  lads !"  cried  Block,  turning  toward 
his  crew,  not  one  of  whom  had  been  injured  by  the  shois 
of  the  pirates ;  ^*  three  cheers  !  The  schooner  is  showing 
her  heels !     Our  preservation  is  identified  I " 

Off  went  the  hats  of  the  crew,  and  the  oheers  were 
heartily  given — the  professor  in  his  excitement,  throwing 
his  smoking-cap  into  the  sea. 

"  That  was  a  pretty  shot,"  cried  Tom  Bocket,  as  the 
men  again  seized  their  oars.  *'  It  took  off  the  schooner's 
boom  as  neatly  as  a  whistle.  There's  no  doubt,  now 
that  yonder  fellow" — pointing  toward  the  approaching 
craft — "  is  a  sloop-of-war.     I  thouglit  so,  from,  the  first" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  responded  Hock,  *'  and  I  shall  wttainly 
feel  surprised  if  the  pirate  escapes  her.  Why^my  eyes  1 " 
■  <5  added,  bending  eagerly  forward,  « if  there  im't  a-^ire 
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that  looks  ostensibly  like  that  of  a  female  a-sittiiig  in  the 
canoe  ahead  of  us." 

All  eyes  were  at  once  turned  in  ike  indicated  direction. 

^'  Dear  me ! "  oried  the  professor,  "  it  was  a  man  a 
little  while  ago  !  it  was,  really  I " 

"  Pull  ahead  !  pull  like  thunderbolts  !"  cried  Block,  as 
a  sudden  suspicion  flashed  through  his  mind. 

The  men  exerted  themselves,  and  the  cutter  was  soon 
within  a  foot  of  the  canoe. 

"  Grace  Greenyille !     I  suspected  so  I "  cried  Block. 

She  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  turned  with  a  cry  of 
surprise. 

A  moment  later  she  was  in  the  boat. 

She  pointed  toward  the  prostrate  figure  of  the  islander 
in  the  canoe. 

"  He  was  wotmded  by  a  shot  from  the  schooner  I "  she 
cried,  and,  remembering  the  prompt  manner  in  which  he 
had  rescued  her  from  the  grasp  of  the  Malay,  she  added, 
"  He  has  been  very  friendly  to  me  !  Fw  Gknl's  sake,  let 
him  be  put  in  the  boat,  and  carried  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  vessel  which  is  approaching  us." 

"  Why,  bless  me — ^how  strange  ! "  exclaimed  Professor 
Quill ;  "  another  item  for  my  journal" 

**  I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  one  of  them  savages 
had  a  sparkle  of  humanity  in  his  bosom  1 "  cried  Block, 
"  if  I  hadn't  heard  it  from  Miss  Greenville's  own  lips ! 
Put  him  in  the  boat,  lads  ! " 

This  wfiis  done,  and  a  bright  gleam  lighted  for  a  moment 
the  dim  eyes  of  the  sufferer,  as  he  encountered  the  glances 
of  the  boat's  crew. 

"  Pull  ahead !"  was  ordered,  and  the  oar-blades  splashed 
in  the  water. 

Explanaticms  then  ensued  between  Grace  and  the  mate. 

£ 
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Block  was  much  pained  upon  learning  the  particulars  of 
Capstan's  death,  for  he  had  secretly  nourished  a  faint 
hope  that  his  old  chum  had  only  been  wounded,  and  had 
crawled  to  some  hiding-place  where  he  might  eventually 
be  discovered  by  the  sloop-of-war.    This  vessel  being  now 
only  half  a  league  from  the  boat,  the  latter  was  soon 
alongside.     Steps  were  lowered  from  the  gangway  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  young  girl,  and  a  bluff-looking  sea 
lieutenant  assisted  her  to  the  deck.     After  the  islander 
had  been  hoisted  aboard  in  a  chair,  the  rest  of  the  pi^^ty 
followed.     While  Block  was  describing  their  adventures 
to  the  lieutenant,  Grace  waa  politely  conducted  to  the 
cabin.     Here,  she  was  gratified  to  find  one  of  her  own 
gex — ^the  captain's  niece,  who  was  on  her  way  to  her 
home  in  New  York,  from  a  visit  to  cousins,  daughters  of 
the  American  Consul  at  Honolulu.     The  kind  sympathy 
and  frank  but  gentle  manners  of  this  young  lady  won  the 
heart  of  our  heroine  at  once.     Before  an  hour  had  passed, 
each  felt  as  though  she  had  known  the  other  for  years. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

<^  BLESS  ME,   I  THOUGHT  HE  WAS  A  SAVAGE  ! " 

After  Block  had  concluded  his  story,  quarters  were 
selected  for  him  in  the  steerage  with  the  midshipmen, 
while  his  men  were  sent  forward  to  mingle  with  the  fore- 
mast hands.  The  islander  had  been  carried  to  the  cock- 
pit, and  a  surgeon  was  now  dressing  his  wound. 

Meanwhile,  all  sail  having  been  crowded,  the  ship  was 
bowling  along  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  in  chase  of  the 
schooner.  The  character  of  this  vessel  was  known  to  the 
captain  of  the  pursuing  crafl  almost  at  the  moment  when 
he  first  sighted  her.    From  the  skipper  of  a  merchantman 
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which  arrived  in  the  port  of  Honolulu  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  sloop-of-war,  he  had  obtained  a  good 
description  of  the  pirate,  by  which  his  informant's  vessel 
had  been  chased  during  its  passage. 

"  Dear  me ! "  cried  the  professor  of  languages,  as  he 
peered  over  the  tall  bulwarks  at  the  fugitive  craft,  "  I 
think  we  are  gaining  on  her,  and — ^" 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  thundering  report  of  one  of 
the  ship's  long  "  eighteen's,"  and  the  next  moment  he 
saw  the  schooner's  mainmast  go  by  the  board. 

"  A  good  shot,*'  remarked  the  captain,  as  he  sprung 
upon  a  carronade  slide  and  levelled  his  night-glass  at  the 
dismasted  vessel,  "  that'll  bring  her  to  if  her  commander 
ha&common  sense/' 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  the  first  lieutenant,  "he 
can't  hope  to  escape  us  after  that.  He  is  luffing  up  now, 
I  think." 

"  You  are  right.  But  while  some  of  his  crew  are  clear- 
ing away  the  wreck,  the  rest  are  lowering  the  two  boats. 
I  don't  imderstand  that." 

"  It  certainly  looks  queer,  and  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  he's 
bracing  round  his  foreyards." 

"  Ay,  ay,  here  the  rascal  cfomes,  making  straight  for  us, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  run  into  us  !" 

"  He'll  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  if  he  tries  that 
foolish  trick,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant.  "  But  look,  sir, 
are  not  his  men  climbing  over  the  bulwarks  1  I  think  I 
can  see  them." 

"  So  they  are.  The  rascals  think  to  escape  us  by  taking 
to  their  boats.     Luff  a  little,  quartermaster  1" 

"Luff  it  is,  sir!" 

"  That  will  do— steady  !" 

"  Steady  she  goes,  sir  1" 
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Scarcely  had  the  deep-toned  response.  di(^  ^^^Jn  when 
a  dense  volume  of  smoke  was  seen  to  roll  upward  from 
one  of  the  schooner^s  hatches,  completely  screening  the 
boats  from  the  watchful  gaze  of  the  ship*s  crewi    '['['/' 

The  pirates  had  set  fire  to  their  craffc,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers,)  But  also 
to  facilitate  their  escape ;  for,  in  order  to  keep  dear  of 
the  burning  vessel,  the  captain  of  the  sloop-of- war  would 
be  obliged  to  keep  off  a  point,  thus  affording  his  enemies 
a  chance  to  get  some  distance  to  windward. 

"  That's  a  cunning  trick,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  and 
I*m  afraid  it'll  prevent  our  capturing  the  rascals." 

"  I  hardly  think  so,*'  answered  the  captain,  "  we'll  he 
after  them  on  a  taut  bowline,  as  soon  as  we  get  astern  of 
the  schooner."  . 

The  lieutenant  pointed  out  heavy  masses  of  clouds 
which  were  drifting  slowly  towards  the  moon. 

"  It  will  soon  be  too  dark  to  see  the  boats^"  said  he. 

"Ay,  ay,"  the  captain  answered,  impatiently,  "I'm 
afraid  you  are  right.     Do  you  see  them  now  T 

"  I  do.  I  can  just  make  them  out,  far  to  windward  of 
the  burning  craft." 

This  vessel  was  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
off  the  lee  quarter.  The  flames  had  burst  through  her 
decks,  and  were  shooting  upward  in  long  spiral  columns, 
winding  .their  fiery  coils  about  her  solitary  mast  and  her 
fore-shrouds.  Spreading  rapidly,  they  soon  covered  ^yery 
part  of  the  doomed  vessel,  so  that  she  looked  like  a 
floating  pyramid  of  fire.  The  red  glare  of  the  co;^a- 
gration,  quivering  upon  the  sky,  and  far  alon§  the  waves, 
formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  soft  and  p^aq^ful 
radiance  of  the  moon.  The  fore-shrouds  of  t^^  ship  w^re 
alive  with  spectators,  among  whom  the  green  gl^p  of 
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Professor  Quill,  shining  in  the  reflected  light  of  the 
burning  vessel,  were  so  conspicuous  as  to  attract  consi- 
derable attention. 

"  My  eyes,  Bill,"  remarked  one  of  the  men  to  a  ship- 
mate, "  that  'ere's  the  oddest  lookin'  lubber  I  ever  did  see. 
I  wonder  where  he  hails  from  1" 

"Don^t  know,"  replied  Bill,  "but  his  chimi  told  me 
that  he  has  lots  of  I'aniin' — enough  to  sink  a  seventy- 
four." 

"  Ay,  ay,  now,  blow  me,  but  I  thought  so  !"  exclaimed 
the  other,  "  them  that  wears  goggles  always  has  rarnin*. 
I  never  knowed  it  to  fail  yet." 

"  Dear  me  ^  ejaculated  the  professor,  at  this  juncture, 
**  what  a  beautiful  pyrotechnical  display.  I  must  describe 
it  in  my  journal." 

Bill  and  his  chum  exchanged  glances,  and  nodded. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Tomf  whispered  the  former, 
"did  you  hear  that?  There's  Tamin'  for  you — ^pyro- 
tacknuckle !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  he's  got  the  dictionary  at  his  fingers'  ends — 
he  has,*'  answered  Tom.     "  And  ifs  as  well,  mate,"  he 
^dded,  solemnly,  "  for  sich  chaps  as  us  not  to  be  a-trying ' 
to  repeat  them  big  words  after  him." 

"Why  not?    That's  the  way  to  require  I'arnin'  our- 


Tom  put  one  of  his  fingers  upon  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
and  eyed  his  chum  mysteriously. 

"  There  was  once  upon  a  time,"  he  whispered,  "  that 

'  my  ideas  was  similar  to  your'n ;  but  that  time's  passed  and 

'  gone,  and  it  happened  this  way  :  When  I  was  a-cruising 

•  it.  the  Bombay,  Captain  Jenks,  d'ye  see,  we  had  a  chap 

named  Munk  for  a  sliipmate,  that  was  famous  for  his 

Tamin*,  and   another  chap  named    Tom    Tackle    that 
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was'nt ;  a  chap  he  was  whose  ignoramus  was  perfectly 
wonderfuL  Being  quite  anxious-like,  hows'ever,  to  require 
Tamin*,  he  used  to  get  Munk  to  speak  long  words  fbr 
him,  and  he'd  speak  'em  after  him.  Well,  mate,  one 
day  Munk  gets  off  a  mighty  long  word— a  word  as  was 
most  astonishin',  and  would  have  made  your  hair  stand 
on  end  to  hear.  Open  goes  Tackle's  mouth  to  repeat  it 
after  him  ;  but,  my  eyes  !  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
sprung  his  jaw  in  trying  so  that  he  couldn't  close  his 
mouth  again,  and  his  mouth  has  kept  open  ever  since,'  a 
living  monument  of  the  ambition  of  them  that  would 
know  more  than  their  shipmates." 

Before  Tom  could  reply,  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  fol- 
lowed by  a  burst  of  admiration  from  Quill.  The  schooner's 
foremast  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  a  shower  of  sparks  ^ 
was  now  whirling  upward  from  the  roaring,  crackling 
waves  of  flame. 

"  Beautiful !  beautiful !"  cried  the  professor ;  "  but  it 
will  soon  be  over  I" 

"Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  Block,  "who  had  quitted  the 
steerage  and  mounted  the  fore  shrouds,  to  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  blazing  craft.  It  will  soon  be  over  with  the 
schooner.  The  fire  is  involuntarily  devouring  every  tim- 
ber of  the  little  vessel.     Her  dissolution  is  ineffable  !" 

"  T  tell  you  what  it  is.  Bill,"  whispered  Tom,  "here's 
some  more  I'amin'." 

"  Why,  yes,"  returned  his  chum.  "  Blow  my  eyes  if  I 
don't  think  we've  got  into  good  company,  and — ^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  order  to  **  tack  ship,"  and, 
together  with  his  shipmates,  he  quitted  the  shrouds  and 
sprung  to  the  braces.  The  yards  were  soon  hauled  round, 
and  heading  upon  a  course  which  would  carry  her  astern 
of  the  schooner,  and  in  the  track*  of  the  boats  Ae- rushed 
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through,  the  water  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots.  The  crew 
then  continued  to  watch  the  receding  flames^  untU,  having 
devoured  nearlj  every  plank  and  timber  of  the  doomed 
crafty  they  went  out  among  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

'^  Ay,  ay/'  muttered  Block,  '^  that's  the  last  of  her,  and 
ifs  by  no  means  inconsolable  to  see  an  institution  of  her 
character  demoralised  in  this  manner.  Let  all  sinners 
take  wamiti'  from  the  present  statement  of  affairs,  that 
they  don't  involve  their  heads  in  criminality." 

"  You  are  something  of  a  philosopher,  I  perceive," 
observed  a  little  midshipman  at  his  elbow. 

"  Not  exactly,  my  lad — ^not  exactly.  You've  committed 
a  sort  of  ^  new-for-wrong '  there,  natural  to  youngsters  of 
your  age.  Though  I  may  say,  without  comprehension, 
thskt  I'm  not  wholly  devoid  of  the  '  promising  spark,'  yet 
I'm  not  much  of  a  philosopher,  except  where  women's 
consamed.  The  dictionary,  hows'ever,  is  my  principal 
*  forty.'" 

The  midshipman  grinned. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  enough  of  a  philosopher,"  said  he, 
"  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  we'll  succeed  in  capturing  the 
boats  to-night." 

<<  Phrenologically  considered,"  answered  Block,  striking 
an  attitude,  "  I  don't  think  we  will.  It's  now  as  dark  as 
pitch,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  have  a  heavy  gale. 
It's  my  opinion  that  the  boats  will  get  swamped." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  whistling  of  the  blast  was  heard 
among  the  shrouds,  and  the  ship  suddenly  keeled  over  to 
larboard.  The  pipe  to  furl  sails  was  given,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  the  order  to  strike  to'gallant  yards  and  masts. 
The  men  flew  to  their  stations  with  the  activity  of  sqmr- 
rds,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  vessel  was  ready  to  meet 
the  full  fury  of  the  storm.    Howling,  roaring,  and  shriek- 
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ing,  it  came  at  last,  driving  her  through  the  water^w^th 
terrific  velocity,  and  whirling  clouds  of  spray  oyer  ^er 
bulwarks.  Her  timbers  groaned  like  human  beiogsi.  in 
mortal  agony,  her  three  masts  swaying  to  and  fro,  creaked 
forth  their  complaints  to  the  blast,  while  the  seas,  rising 
higher  and  higher  every  moment,  came  crashing  an4 
roaring  over  her  weather-rail. 

The  gale  continued  to  rage  with  great  violence  until 
daylight,  when,  the  wind  hauling  round  to  the  north'ard, 
it  abated  sufficiently  to  enable  the  ship  to  carry  whole 
topsails.  Midshipmen  were  then  sent  aloft  with  glasses, 
to  look  for  the  boats ;  but  after  scrutinizing  the  sea  in  idl 
directions,  they  reported  nothing  in  sight 

"Ay,  ay,  the  boats  have  been  swamped  beyond  a 
doubt,''  said  the  captain,  addressing  his  first  lieutenant ; 
"  they  couldn't  have  lived  in  sucn  a  sea  as  that  of  last 
night.     We  may  as  well  put  the  ship  upon  her  course." 

This  was  done,  and,  as  the  gale  continued  to  abate,  the 
vessel  was  soon  bowling  along  under  additional  sail. 

Before  noon  the  wind  had  subsided  to  a  moderate 
breeze,  and  the  clouds  having  broken,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
glittered  brightly  upon  the  crests  of  the  heaving  waves. 

Then  the  two  girls,  Louisa  and  Grace,  came  on  deok^ 
and,  taking  a  position  near  the  weather  quarter-rail, 
chatted  pleasantly  while  watching  the  sea-birds  skim  over 
the  tops  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  rolling  billows. 

While  thus  occupied,  they  heard  a  step  behind  themf. 
and  turning,  beheld  the  old  surgeon,  who  had  beex^  to  th^ 
cockpit,  and  was  now  proceeding  toward  the  <abin.  He, 
politely  lifted  his  cap  and  was  passing  on,  when  Grraoej 
ventured  to  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  the  invalid,  j 

"  He  is  getting  on  very  well,"  replied  the  suigpon,  **  aifdl| 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  recover."  ^' 
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"  Does  he  suffer  much  pain  1 " 

*^  iTot  a  great  deal." 

"  Is  he  able  to  speak  1" 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  may  add  that  I  never  before  heard  an 
Islander  speak  so  well.  He  inquired  about  you,  and  upon 
my  informing  him  that  you  were  safe  and  in  good  health, 
lie  seemed  much  pleased,  and  said  that  he  would  like  to 
see  you." 

"  And  surely  ! "  cried  Grace,  impulsively,  "  he  should 
not  be  denied  this  poor  gratification." 

A  smile  flitted  for  an  instant  across  the  face  of  the 
surgeon. 

,  *'  It  can  do  no  harm,"  he  said,  affcer  a  ijioment's  reflec- 
tion, "  so  we  will  go  to  him  at  once." 

"  And  I  wfll  go  with  you,"  said  Louisa,  "  I  feel  much 
sympathy  for  the  poor  native." 

To  this  he  could  make  no  objection,  and  so  both  girls 
were  conducted  to  the  cockpit. 

XTpon  their  entrance,  the  sufferer,  who  was  lying  in  a 
rude  bunk,  turned  his  face  toward  them,  when  Grace 
utterefd  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  for  she  recog- 
nized the  well-known  features  of  Guy  Loring. 

''Why  !  How  is  thisi"  murmured  Louisa,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  thought  he  was  a  savage." 

"  And  so  he  was,  until  this  morning,"  replied  the  sur- 
geon, smiling,  and  speaking  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  when 
he  called  for  soap  and  water,  and,  by  washing  the  stains 
{torn  his  face,  he  transformed  himself  into  a  white  man ; 
after  which  he  informed  me  that  his  name  was  Guy 
Lonng,  and  that  he  had  been  second  mate  of  the 
Sainbow." 

Louisa  cast  a  shy  glance  at  Grace  from  the  corners  of 
her  eyes.  The  fair  orphan  had  advanced  to  the  side  of  the 
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wounded  man,  and,  unknown  to  herself,  there  was  a  world 
of  pity  and  tenderness  in  her  soft  eyes  as  she  looked  down 
upon  his  face. 

<*  I  never  thought  we  should  see  you  again,"  she  fil- 
tered, "  and,  even  now,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  I  am  not  dreaming." 

"  And  the  surgeon  did  not  deceive  me.  You  are  safe 
— safe  and  well ! "  murmured  Loring,  his  eyes  shining 
with  pleasure. 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  your  brave  exertions,'*  she  replied. 
"You  have  acted  nobly,  and  God  will  reward  you.  I  owe 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which — " 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,"  he  interrupted,  and  the  wistful 
light  now  burning  in  his  dark  eyes  covered  her  cheeks 
with  blushes.  "  You  owe  me  nothing.  Your  safety  is 
my  reward  for  what  little  I  have  done  for  you.  Had  you 
beei^.  killed  or  injured,  I  could  never  have  known  a 
moment's  peace  in  this  world.  And  now,"  he  added, 
changing  the  subject,  "  I  owe  you  an  explanation — '' 

"  Not  now— ruot  now  1 "  she  cried ;  "  wait  until  you  are 
stix)nger," 

"  Oh !  no,"  he  replied,  "  it  does  not  hurt  me  to  talk.  My 
story  may  be  told  in  a  few  words." 

Then,  pausing  a  moment,  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
he  began  the  recital  of  his  adventiu'es  since  he  parted  from 
his  friends  in  the  cutter.  It  shall  be  our  task  to  take  up 
the  thread  of  his  narrative  at  the  point  where  we  left  off 
in  a  preceding  chapter. 

"  My  slumber,"  said  he,  "upon  the  mats  in  the  chief- 
tain's hut  must  have  been  very  deep ;  for,  when  I  awoke, 
I  discovered  that  my  hands  and  feet  were  tied  with  ropes, 
and  that  I  was  deprived  of  my  clothing,  for  which  was 
substituted  a  piece  of  cloth  fastened  around  my  waist. 
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There  was  a  smartmg  sensation  about  my  cheeks  and 
forehead,   for  which  I  could    not    account,    until  the 
same  old  woman  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  came 
to  my  side  with  a  piece  of  looking-glass,  and,  stooping, 
held  it  before  my  eyes.    To  my  astonishment,  I  perceired 
that  my  face  was  painted  or  rather  stained  in  a  hideous 
manner,  being  covered  with  circles,  dots,   squares,  and 
crosses  of  blue  and  yellow.     The  old  woman  seemed  to 
enjoy  my  consternation.     She  chuckled,   grinned,  and 
glared  at  me  exultingly,  pointing  to  my  reflection  in  the 
glass,  and  screeching  forth  the  word  ^  Loko,'  several  titnes, 
which  I  suppose  was  the  new  name  by  which  I  had  been 
*  christened.'     I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  reason  of 
my  having  been  disfigured  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned, 
until  I   suddenly  remembered  that  the  Interpreter  had 
informed  me  that  it  was  the  chiefs  intention  to  keep  me 
for  one  of  his  warriors,  and  to  prevent  my  being  carried 
off  by  any  of  the  white  men  who  might  visit  the  island. 
I  raised  inyself  upon  my  elbow  and  looked  round  for 
Mono,  but  he  had  gone.     The  hag  and  I  were  now  the 
only  persons  in  the  hut.     I  glanced  at  the  ropes  around 
my  wrists,  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  tied, 
I  felt  sure  that  I  could  work  my  hands  clear  of  them  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

"  And  what  then  1  The  chances  were  ten  to  one  that 
I  would  be  recaptured  if  I  attempted  to  escape,  for  the 
sound  of  voices  without  proclaimed  that  there  were 
natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hut.  Happening  to  glance 
toward  the  entrance,  however,  wliich  commanded  a  view  , 
of  the  sea,  I  saw  far  away  to  the  eastward,  distinctly 
visible  in  the  red  light  of  the  setting  sun,  a  small  speck, 
which  I  knew  was  a  sail.  This  was  encouraging,  and  the 
old  woman,  having  now  seated  herself  in  her  comer,  I 
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turned  myself  uppn  my  side,  aawl  cautiousilj  s^t  abpiit 
the  task  of  freeing  my  hands.  As  I  had  supposed  would 
be  the  case,  I  was  several  hours  in  accompliahing  my 
purpose.  Though  the  moon  had,  by  thia  time,  risez^,  yet 
the  interior  of  the  hut  was  quite  dark,  so  that  I  was  now 
able  to  free  my  ankles  without  being  detected  by  xny 
solitary  guard.  She  had  lighted  her  pipe,  and  a  small 
stream  of  light  enabled  me  to  see  her  head,  which  was 
bowed  upon  her  breast  while  she  smoked,  I  sprung  up, 
rushed  past  her,  and  ran  toward  the  beach,  where  I  hoped 
to  fine  a  canoe ;  but  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  whexi  1 
heard  the  cries  of  the  old  woman,  followed  by  the  yells 
of  her  savage  brethren,  who  were  now  in  pursuit  of  jne. 

"  Havinghad  the  start,  however,  I  gained  the  top  of  a 
bank  'which  overlooked  the  beach  while  they  were  yet 
some  distance  behind.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank,  to  my 
imbounded  astonishment,  I  beheld  a  female  figure,  and, 
the  face  being  turned  toward  me,  I  recognized  your 
features.  You  uttered  a  cry '  of  terror — ^natiwally  sup- 
posing me  to  be  a  savage — and  swooned.  I  picked  you 
up,  pot  you  in  a  canoe,  lying  near  the  beach,  and,  spring-- 
ing  in  myself,  paddled  off  toward  the  sail  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  But  being,  overtaken,  notwithstanding  my 
exertions,  by  the  schooner — " 

"  That  will  do,"  Grace  gently  interrupted :  "  I  know 
the  rest." 

He  smiled,  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  a  momenl^  an4 
then  closed  his  eyes  in  slumber. 

"  That's  as  it  should  be,"  whispered  the  sui^eon.  "  I 
gave  him  an  opiate  when  I  visited  him  before." 

"  You  are  sure  he  will  recover?" 

"Oh!  yes.  He  will  be  as  well  as  he  e^'Or  wa«  in  a 
few  nwHiths,"  . 
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As  they  emerged  from  the  cockpit  they  olicoTintered 
Blobk; 

"  G6od  morning,  Miss  Greenville,"  said  he,  **  I  am  sin- 
cerely-indisposed to  meet  with  yon.  You  will  be  disin- 
terested to  hear  that  we've  just  passed  a  capsized  boat, 
which,  it  is  my  opinion,  was  one  of  them  in  which  the 
pirates  tried  to  escape  from  us,  and  the  other  one  has 
probably  suffered  the  same  fatality." 

"  And  I  have  news  for  you,"  said  Grace,  "  which  will 
doubtless  please  you  very  much.  Your  shipmate — 
Loriiig — is  living.  He  and  the  savage  in  the  cockpit 
are  one  and  the  same  person." 

"  Why, — ^why — ^blow  it ! — excuse  me — oh  [  my  eyes! 
no — ^you  must  be  mistaken ;  there  must  be  some  *  new- 
for-wrong '  about  that  f 

— ^^  I  have  just  Jeft  him  asleep,  below,"  answered  Grace. 
"  You  will  see  him  on  deck  before  many  weeks  have 
passed." 

In  a  few  words  she  related  the  yoimg  man's  adventures, 
to  which  Block  listened  with  profound  attention.  When 
she  had  concluded,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and  struck  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  with  his  clenched  £st. 

^  It's  parfectly  wonderful !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  must 
pay  him  an  invitation  at  once  !" 

**Some  other  time,"  said  the  good-natured  surgeon; 
"  he  is  asleep  now,  and  must  not  be  disturbed." 

The  mute  performed  an  awkward  bow. 

"  Sartainly  not !  The  ^  polytechnical  *  usages  of  sedety 
mi»t  not  be  infringed  mto.  I  wish  yon  a  good-day  while 
I  go  and  splice  ha^ds  with  my  cr^w^-^at  is  the  remaina 
of  'em — over  the  good  news." 

So  sayiflg,  ho  widrled  round  and  made  hi*  way  forward, 
in  his  haste  nearly  stumbling  over  the  professor,  who 
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was  seated  upon  a  gxm,  very  complacently  sunning  his 
green  spectacles. 

"  Why,  bless  me ! "  he  exclaimed,  after  Block  had 
communicated  his  good  news,  ''  this  is  really  quite 
astonishing  and  romantic.  It  must  be  put  down  in  my 
journal  at  once  I " 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  mate,  as  the  professor^s  pencil 
glided  rapidly  over  the  pages  of  the  journal,  puUed  from 
beneath  his  jacket,  *'  I  hope  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
attenuating  your  phrases,  so  as  not  to  make  'em  too  long." 

The  spectacles  rattled:  their  owner  began  to  sneeze 
violently,  and,  losing  all  patience,  Block  hurried  off  to 
seek  the  rest  of  his  crew.  He  was  not  long  in  finding 
them,  and  great  was  their  joy  when  the  mate  unfolded  to 
them  his  budget  of  good  news ;  for  Loring  had  always 
been  a  favourite  with  his  men. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AS  MIGHT  BS  EXPECTED. 

Thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  the  second  mate,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  was  able  to  leave  his  bunk  and 
make  his  way  to  the  deck  without  assistance.  The  pure 
sea  breeze  aided  him  in  recovering,  and,  ere  long,  the 
glow  of  health  began  to  appear  upon  his  brown  cheek, 
while  his  eye  grew  brighter  and  his  step  more  £rm. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  felt  as  happy  now  as 
he  did  while  lying  helpless  in  his  berth,  listening  to  the 
gentle  voice  of  Grace  Greenville,  and  basking,  as  it  were, 
in  the  light  of  her  soft  brown  eyes.  With  her  Mend 
Louisa,  she  had  visited  him  many  times,  unconsoiously 
winding  about  his  heart  a  web  of  silvery  network,  from 
which  it  was  destined  never  to  escape.     But  now — ^now 
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that  he  was  strong  enough  to  leave  his  couch  and  seek  her, 
her  manner  toward  him  was  singularly  changed.  She 
seemed  rather  to  avoid  him  than  otherwise,  and  whenever, 
as  seldom  happened,  he  did  contrive  to  gain  her  ear,  she 
was  so  shy  and  reserved,  her  responses  were  so  few,  and, 
as  he  chose  to  imagine,  so  cold,  that  he  felt  his  heart 
sink  within  him.  Unaccustomed  to  the  gentler  sex,  he 
at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  reserve  on  her 
part  proceeded  from  positive  dislike  of  his  society. 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  it,"  he  muttered,  to  himself,  one  morn- 
ing, BR  he  stood  in  the  lee  gangway,  with  his  eyes  turned 
gloomily  toward  the  quarter-deck  from  which  she  had 
just  disappeared ;  "  her  sympathy  for  me  during  my 
illness  was  nothing  more  than  what  her  kind  little  heart 
would  have  felt  for  any  other  sufferer.  And  now  that  I 
am  well,  she  evidently  wishes  to  have  me  understand  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  to  discourage  the  hopes  that  I  had 
formed.  And  what  else  should  I  expect?  A  rude, 
weather-beaten  fellow  like  me^  who  has  been  tossed  about 
by  the  sea  ever  since  his  boyhood!  It  would  be  un- 
natural that  a  gentle  being  like  her  should  take  any 
interest  in  a  character  of  my  stamp,  and  I  have  been  very 
foolish  building  air-castles  below  there  in  my  bunk.  But 
ril  give  'em  all  up  now — ^ay,  ay.  T\\  give  'em  all  up, 
and  may  Grod  bless  the  dear  girl,  and  give  her  somebody 
more  worthy  of  her  than  I  am  ! " 

"  Disappointed  affliction  ! "  cried  a  voice  behind  him, 
"  disappointed  affliction,  and  nothing  else  ! " 
Loring  turned  to  confront  Block, 
"  IVe  overheard  you,  my  lad,"  said  that  worthy,  in  a 
solemn  voice;  "  every  word;  and  allow  me  fco  inform  you 
that  youVe  been  committing  a  great  *  new-for-wrong  *  in 
not  making  me  your  corifidential  from  the  first ! " 
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«  And  why  ^lould  I^**  ... 

u  Whj  should  jou  1 "  iniemqpted  th&  mate  j  ^^^why 
shouid  yout  This  from  my  matte,  whose  obtosetiasisof 
intelligence  I  had  <  flatuated'  myself  was  nearly  egoid  to 
my  own !  Why,  my  lad !  you  know  what  a  parf<iet 
chroBologieal  I  am.  about  women  don't  ye  ?  Hew  I  can 
divine  'em,  and  exterminate  their  smallest  thoughts  in 
the  tyin'  of  a  square  knot,  and  how  parfectly  iAiey  are 
my  *  foity,'  to  say  nothing  of  the  dictionary ; — ^you  know 
all  this,  don't  ye?" 

**  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  heard  Capstan  say  that 
you  were  a  man  of  superior  wisdom,"  Loring  replied. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Block,  "  Capstan  depreciated  my  quali- 
ties through  a  sort  of  instinct  nat'ral  to  men  of  his  class. 
And  now  that  he  has  imperceptibly  vanished  i^x>m  this 
world  of  inquisitive  criminality,  it  is  my  duty  to  instruct 
theon  that  remains  in  something  beside  the  hauling  of  a 
rope  or  the  sarving  of  a  shroud." 

"  Thaaik  you,"  answered  the  second  mate ;  "  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  be  instructed." 

"Well,  then,  lad,  as  already  through  your  discretion  1 
have  obtained  a  supreme  glimpse  into  the  symptoms  of 
the  mushroomery's  daughter,  allow  me  to  state  the  fact 
that  them  women  that  seems  cold  is  sometimes  warm  at 
heart,  and  them  that  seems  warm  is  sometimes  *  Hek/w 
va/rsesJ** 

Loring's  countenance  brightened;  observing  whi<&, 
the^fiifit  mate  plaoed  one  of  his  great  homy  feigers  upofi 
the  side  of  his  dub  nose  and  groaned  :^^ 

"DMi't  look  that  way,  lad  !  dont  look  that  tiray,"  he 
cried,  "for  it  goes  ag'in  my  grain  to  inten^rse .^Ise 
hopes  in  the  hearts  of  them  that's  smitten.  I  didn't 
meau,  by  what  I  said,  to  exhilarate  in  your  mind  the  Idea 
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that  the  girl  is  favourable.  No,  not  by  any  xoietos. 
Women  ia  hard  to  diTio^^  and  Mjbb  Glsaca  isn^t  an 
*  aqc^tation/  I  have  often  vatched  her  whiJie  you  ^aa 
exarting  your  conversational  liabilities  with  her,  and  I 
must  acknowledge  that  there  wasn't  nothii^  about  her 
ways  to  warrant  the  presumption  of  love.  I  may  add, 
that  it  is  my  candid  superstition  her  afflictions  is  preoc- 
cupied with  the  second  officer  of  this  craft,  with  which  I 
have  seen  her  talking  more  than  once,  and — ay,  there 
they  are  now  !"  he  suddenly  interrupted. 

Loring  turned  to  witness  a  spectacle  that  sent  a  sharp 
pang  to  his  heart.  Kear  the  weather-rail  stood  Qrace, 
conversing  with  the  second  lieutenant,  a  tall,  handsome, 
man,  whose  fine  f^ure  was  set  off  to  advantage  by  his 
neat  uniform.  The  young  girl  seemed — ^at  least,  so 
thought  L<»ing — ^much  pleased  with  her  stately  com- 
panion. A  continual  smile  played  about  her  lips,  and 
once  she  even  broke  forth  into  a  silvery  peal  of  laughtw 
at  some  witty  remark  on  his  part.  Suddenly,  however, 
she  glanced  toward  the  spot  occupied  by  Loring.  She 
coloured  deeply ;  the  smile  faded  from  her  lips ;  she  be- 
came quite  grave,  and  all  the  efforts  of  her  companion  to 
amuse  her  seemed  now  of  no  avail. 

^^  She  is  angry  because  she  saw  me  watching  them,'' 
thought  Loring,  and  turning  sadly  away,  he  walked  off 
to  another  part  of  the  ship. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  muttered  Block,  looking  after  him,  "  it's  a 
dean  case  of  disappointed  affliction--a  decided  *new-for 
wrong,'  and  it'll  be  more  *  disapp'intedest '  yet  before  it's 
all  over. .  Poor  lad — ^poor  lad  !  I  never  saw  his  equal  in 
handling  a  marlingspike  and  splicing  a  brace  ;  yet  them 
qualities  are  too  modest  to  perspire  to  the  hand  of  that 
lass.    It's  a  pity  they  ever  met  1" 
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At  that  moment,  a  shrill  warning  cry  came  down  from 
aloft,  penetrating  every  comer  of  the  ship. 

"Look  out  there,  below— on  deck — ^look  out  T*  and 
glancing  upward,  the  quick  eye  of  the  mate  at  once 
detected  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

A  new  studding-sail-boom ,  which  was  being  hoisted  to 
the  maintopsail  jrard,  was  fast  working  clear  of  the  rope 
to  which  it  was  attached;  so  that  there  was  every 
probability  of  its  falling  to  the  deck  before  any  measures 
could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  accident. 

Startled  by  the  warning  shriek  that  pierced  her  brain 
like  a  knife,  and  imagining  that  some  great  catastrophe 
was  about  to  happen,  such  as  the  falling  of  the  masts,  or 
perhaps  even  the  foimdering  of  the  ship,  Grace  Greenville 
sprang  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  fled  instinctively  to  the 
side  of  Guy  for  protection.  At  the  same  instant,  down 
came  the  boom,  crashing  to  the"  deck,  one  end  of  it 
striking  the  main  flfe-rail,  and  breaking  a  couple  of 
belaying-pins. 

The  second  mate  then  conducted  the  trembling  girl 
back  to  the  quarter-deck,  which  was  now  deserted  by  the 
ship's  officers,  who  had  gone  to  reprimand  the  sailor 
whose  carelessness  in  hitching  the  rope  was  the  cause  of 
the  accident. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,*'  said  Grace,  "  for  being  so 
easily  frightened." 

"It  was  perfectly  natural  that  you  were,"  repHed 
Loring,  "  and  I  may  add,  that  I  feel  proud  and  happy 
because  you  came  to  me  for  protection.  It  has  inspired 
me  with  a  hope  that  perhaps  you  do  not  dislike  me  as 
much  as  I  had  supposed." 

She  gave  him  a  timid,  reproachfill  glance. 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  she  said,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice, 
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"that  I  ever  gave  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  I  dis- 
liked you.     Far  from  it,  I  esteem  you  very  mucli/' 

"  Bless  you  for  the  words  1 "  cried  Loring,  impulsively^ 
lifting  her  hand  to  his  lips,  "  for  they  have  made  me  a 
happy  man.  Ay,  ay,"  he  added,  gazing  tenderly  upon  her 
partially  averted  face,  **  a  happy  man,  for,  though  T  am 
a  rude  sailor,  I  have  dared  to  love  you.  You  are  dearer, 
far  dearer,  than  all  the  world  to  me,  and  I  frankly  ask 
you — ^feeling  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  not  worthy  of 
such  an  angel — ^whether,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  will 
allow  me  to  come  and  see  you  after  we  arrive  at  New 
York?" 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  hand  dropped  as  lightly  as 
a  snow-flake  into  his ;  a  tender  glance  beamed  upon  him 
from  her  soft  brown  eyes,  and  the  next  moment  she  had 
disappeared  through  the  companionway. 


A  few  months  later,  on  a  clear  sunny  morning,  the 
sloop-of-war  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  Battery,  and 
before  noon  Grace  was  in  the  arms  of  her  aunt,  who 
occupied  a  neat  cottage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
The  second  mate  called  there  on  the  next  day,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  old  lady,  to  whom,  while 
relating  her  perils,  the  niece  had  not  feiiled  to  praise  the 
conduct  of  her  noble  lover. 

About  Edx  weeks  after,  while  seated  in  a  saloon  poring 
ov6r  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  Block  was  astonished 
to  find  in  the  marriage  list  tlie  names  of  Grace  Greenville 
and  Guy  Loring. 

"  Why  I  this  is  parfectly  wonderful ! "  he  exclaimed, 
springing  to  his  feet,  "  to  read  of  them  two  being  spliced  ! 
Ay,  ay,  and  for  once  in  iay  life,  I've  committed  a  *  new- 
for-wrong'  in  the  divining  of  a  woman.  ^  I  have  been 
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deceived  in  tbinking  that  she  wHs  iiMicied '  with^  4hRt 
Bcooiid  Ueutenant  of  the  sloops-war ! "  M    - 

Subsequently,  the  marriage  notice  was  also  mi6&ix''hy  ^ 
pioHsssor  of  laogoages^  who  now  occupied  bxi  A|Mia^(»tebt 
in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

**  Why,  dear  me  1  **  he  exclaimed,  carefully  adJiusliiDg 
the  green  spectacles  to  make  sure  that  his  eyes  did  Boi 
deceiTe  him,  **  this  will  really  make  quite  an  Item  for  my 
journal !  I  must  finish  it,  and  look  up  a  publiBhear  as 
soon  as  possible  ! " 

Alas !  it  never  was  finished !  The  professor  was  so 
particular  about  his  language,  that  he  kept  revidng  And 
improving  the  journal  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  died — ^long  before  he  had  brought  the  work  to  the 
coveted  state  of  perfectdon  ! 

A  few  days  after  his  burial,  a  little  giti  of  eight  years, 
cande  to  plant  flowers  over  his  grave.  She  was  a  very 
pi^etty,  interesting  child,  with  bright  golden  hair  hanging 
in  curls  about  her  face  and  neck,  and  with  latge  soft 
brown  eyas.  Now  and  then,  while  occupied  with  her 
simple  task,  she  would  pause  to  listen  to  the  song  of  a 
bird|  which,  fixmi  its  positi0n\ip(»i  the  bough  of  a  willow- 
tree,  near  the  tombstone,  seemed  to  watch  her  with  much 
attention. 

^<Who  knows,''  she  muttered  to  herself  afber  ahdhad  ' 
looked  at  it  several  times,  **  who  knows  but  that^  Uinde 
Quill,  come  to  see  what  I'm  about  Mamna  says  that 
when  people  die  Hiey  go  to  the  jqmt  land;  buti  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  God  let's  'em  come  back  t<i  the  earth 
sometimes  in  different  shi^^es  than  when  they  went  away; 
TJncle  Quill  wore  gteen  spectacles  ^when  ihetwvntianray^ 
but  of  course  he  couldn't  w«ar  'em  if  Ws^a^hroLi  JSJikk 
is  he,  he'll  be  yery  glad  to  see  tm  planidBgithes*  flowvoi 
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I    OYQH  his  grave<   I  oWt  help  thinkiQg  it  is  he»  for  it  keeps  : 
saying,  "  Dear  me !  dear  me  I "   and  Hade  Qidll  was 

I    always  ^laying  that  I  I — " 

^  Heariii^  footsteps  approaching,  she  paused  abruptly,  aad 
rose  to  her  feet.      A  rough-looking  sailor^  wearing  a 

^    caavas  jacket^  a  huge  glazed  sou'wester,  and  a  pair  of 

I    duck  paaits,  emerged  from  behind  a  dump  of  shrubbery, 

J  and  moved  toward  her.  Frightened  by  his  weather- 
beaten  face,  which  was  disfigured  by  a  nose  of  enormous 
proportions,  she  turned  to  run,  but  was  checked  by  his 
voice. 

"  Avast  there,  little  gal  ! "  he  exdaimed, "  it*s  a  decided 
*  new^or-wrong ' — your  running  away  from  me.  I 
wouldn't  hurt  ye  for  the  world.  You  are  one  of  the 
most  inimical  little  fairies  I  ever  saw,  and  your  sex  is  my 

'  *  forty,'  and  has  been  ever  since  I  buried  my  three  wives ! 
I've  been  a  watching  ye  for  some  time,  from  behind 
yonder  Mt  of  shrubbery,  and  there's  a  familiar  item  in 
your  looks  that  has  excited  my  disinterestedness  in  a 
manner  which  I  may  say  is  highly  ingenious." 

He  was  now  in  front  of  her,  and,  stooping,  he  clasped  her 
hand  in  hid  great  homy  palm.  She  trembled,  and  glanced 
timidly  up  into  his  face. 

"  I've  seen  ye  before,"  he  continued ;  "  to  speak  more 

•  chroQobgicaUy,  I've  seen  somebody  that  bore  a  striking 
resembUinc©  to  your  pretty  figure-head  I  It  was  years 
ago,  aboard  a  merchantman  of  which  I  was  mate.  The 
one  I  have  realizatian  to  was  a  young  gal — one  of  the 
loT^liast,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  unper- 
spicoous  of  her  sex.     She  was  the  only  one  of  her  sex 

to  who  J  ever   niflsd  my  penetration.      She  deceiyed   mue 

^  mistily,-  she  did^  with  regard  to  her  affictians,  which  I; 
th(Rig]v([  was  atmqmixa/^i  m  the  lieutenant  of  a  docyy-of^  . 
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war,  when  in  reality  they  was  emei^d  in  my  second  mate, 
Guy  Loring." 

"  Why,  that's  papa's  name  !"  cried  the  little  girl,  clap- 
ping her  hands,  and  laughing  delightedly.  <^I  have 
heard  papa  speak  of  a  Mr.  Block,  and — *'  ^ 

« Which  means  me  r  interrupted  the  mate,  slapping 
the  tombstone  with  his  disengaged  palm.  "  Ay  ay,  and 
this  is  a  happy  meeting :  it's  what  I  call  sarcumstantial 
evidence.  I've  been  a  hunting  up  your  father  and  mother 
for  the  last  three  days ;  having  come  home  from  a  long 
Vyage  a  week  ago  I  And — ^why  shiver  me  little  gal !  what 
does  this  mean  "  he  suddenly  added,  as  his  glance  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone,  "  here's  the 
name  of  one  of  my  crew  of  the  old  Rainbow  !  It  isn't 
possible  though,  that — ** 

"  Uncle  Quill  was  buried  here  l"  intermpted  the  little  *• 
girl ;  "  he  was  a  real  nice  man,  and  used  to  come  to  see 
ufi  very  often.    I  liked  him  very  much,  and  so  did  brother 
Robert,  and  Tommy,  and  Harry,  and — '' 

"Avast !  avast  there,  little  gal!  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  so  many  little  jolly-boats  has  sprung  up  already 
around  your  father  and  mother  !  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  there  are  more  than  three  of  ye  V* 

"  There  are  five,"  answered  the  child,  "  counting  the 
baby."  ^ 

Block  placed  a  finger  upon  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  gave 
vent  to  a  shrill,  prolonged  whistle,  which  so  startled  Im 
little  companion,  that  she  made  a  movement  as  if  she 
would  run  away. 

"  Hold  on  fiairy  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  don't  be  frightened. 
You  took  away  my  breath,  that  was  all,  seeing  as  the  .^ 
three  Mrs.  Blocks  altogether  wasn't  half  as  lucky  as  them 
that's  your  parents.     Ay,  ay,"  ho  continued,  as  he  again 
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looked  at  the  tombstone,  "  that  was  the  name  of  one  of 
my  crew,  but  if  it's  your  uncle,  I — ^" 

**  Oh,  no  !"  interrupted  the  child,  "  he  wasn't  our  real 
uncle.  We  haven't  any  real  uncle,  but  we  called  him  so 
because  we  liked  him  so  much,  and  because  he  wore  green 
spectacles  1" 

^f  That  was  him  !  that  was  the  professor,  sure  enough  !" 
pried  Block,  emphatically,  "  there's  no  mistake  upon  that 
p'int.  And  so  he's  dead — ^the  professor  is  dead  !  I  always 
thought  he'd  die  an  'arly  death,  as  too  much  I'amin' 
makes  a  man  top-heavy !"  saying  which,  the  mate  felt 
his  own  rough  head,  and  moved  it  up  and  down  in  a 
reflective  manner. 

"  Have  you  got  the  headache  ?'  the  child  anxiously  in- 
quired, looking  up ;  "I  hope  you  haven't,  Mr.  Block,  I 
hope—'' 

"  Oh,  no,"  interrupted  the  mate,  "  I  was  only  a-thinkin' 
that,  to  use  a  clerical  impression,  I  too  might  soon  be  a 
going,  as  the  pile  of  eddicated  dictionary  tarms  in  my 
brain  is  so  enormous  that  they  can  never  evaporate  !  But 
come,"  he  added,  rubbing  his  club  nose  energetically,  as 
though  he  would  thus  dissipate  his  gloomy  thoughts, 
**  you  must  pilot  me  to  your  parents'  house,  little  one, 
where  I  hope  we'll  have  a  pleasant  time  talking  over  our 
antiquated  times !" 

Accordingly  the  little  girl  led  the  way  from  the  grave- 
yard, and  along  a  narrow  road  bordered  by  oaks  and 
button-wood  trees  of  gigantic  growth.  The  sun  had  nearly 
set,  and  the  red  light  streaming  through  the  branches  and 
leaves  fell  softly  upon  the  golden  hair  of  the  child,  and 
seemed  to  encircle  it  with  a  halo  of  glory.  She  ran  on 
ahead  of  her  follower  with  the  buoyant  step  of  health, 
and  soon  arrived  before  the  gate  of  a  tasteful-looking 
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buUdiog  of  ceiiUr-woQd,  and  half-buried  ia  clamberitig^ 
vines  and  dowers.  Seated  upon  a  baicony  m  front 
were  Grace  and  her  husband,  the  former  looldntg  ioveiier 
oven  than  she  did  ten  years  previously,  and  the  Utter  alao 
much  improved.  Guy  was  reading  a  newspaper,  and  -his 
handsome  wife  was  playing  with  a  chubby  Uttle  ini^t 
upon  her  lap,  while  other  children  sported  around  her 
chair. 

<<  Oh  ma  2  oh,  papa !"  shouted  Block's  liUle  pilot, 
running  towards  the  piazza,  here  is  Mr.  Block  come  to  see 
you.  The  same  Mr.  Block  that  you've  spoken  about  so 
muchr 

With  a  bound,  Guy  sprang  into  the  yard^  and  seizing 
the  mate's  hand  with  a  true  sailor  grae^,  shook  it  heartily, 
while  he  shouted  a  joyful  welcotme  to  his  old  messmate. 
Grace  seemed  equally  glad  to  see  him,  and  forgettmg  his 
dignity  as  a  man  of  profound  eruditicm.  Block  uncon- 
sciously danced  a  sort  of  hornpipe,  as  he  iixed  his  admir- 
ing eyes  upon  the  young  matron. 

<^Ay,  ayT'  he  exclaimed,  roariog  with  delighted 
laughter.  *^  Ay,  ay,  here  we  three  are  again  once  more 
reunited  as  we  wiis  aboard  the  merchantman  and  Edoop-of- 
war.  The  ways  of  Providence  is  truly  unscrupulous  and 
divine.  Why,  Miss  Grace — or  Mrs.  Grace,  as  I  should 
now  say — ^you  impi-ove  with  age,  like  a  bottle  of  wioe, 
though  you  ain*t  so  very  old  neither — ^not  half  afl  old  as 
either  of  the  Mrs.  Blocks  was  when  she  died.  Long  life 
to  ye,  say  I,  and  long  life  to  the  little  jolly-boats  and  all. 
Blow  me,  Loring,  but  this  incongruous  temptang  display 
that  I  see  around  me — ^them  little  rosy  dbildren,  and  you 
and  your  wife,  which  I  am  now  introducing  upon — ^have 
somehow  set  my  head  in  a  whirl,  and  made  me  think 
of'  taking  a  fourth  Mrs.  Block  1" 
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"  I  'nhotdd  advise  y<ra  to  do  so  by  all  means  I"  lauj^hed 
Guy,  "  Your  own  experience  mtist  tell  you  that  there 
is  nothing  like  maimage  to  cure  a  man  of  his  roving 
propemsitieB !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  chum,  you  are  right  there !  I  need  an  inge- 
rdous  companion  to  settle  me  down,  and  I  shall  sartainly 
take  your  advice." 

The  mate  kept  his  word.  After  passing  three  pleasant 
days  with  Guy  and  his  wife,  he  took  his  departure,  and 
making  his  way  to  the  town  of  Jamaica  with  all  possible 
speed,  proposed  to  a  little  widow  who  had  once  rejected 
him  on  account  of  his  enormous  nose,  but  who  now, 
with  the  unaccountable  capriciousness  of  her  sex,  ac- 
cepted him  without  hesitation.  She  made  him 
a  good  wife,  and  in  due  course  of  time  presented 
him  with  a  pair  of  little  twin  Blocks.  The  nose 
of  each  was  clubbed  like  that  of  the  father,  and  the  latter 
was  much  pleased  to  trace  other  points  of  resemblance  to 
himself  in  the  feces  of  the  two. 

When  they  became  old  enough  to  read,  their  fether 
purohased  a  huge  English  dictionary,  and  ordered  them  to 
study  it  until  they  had  mastered  all  the  long  and  high- 
soimding  words  it  contained.  Accordingly,  the  Httle 
Blocks  applied  themselves  diligently  to  their  task,  and 
by  the  time  they  were  ten  years  of  age,  their  remarkable 
precocity  was  i^ie  talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhoood. 
Hopping  like  little  toads  around  the  chairs  of  elderly 
visitors,  they  would  astonish  the  latter  by  uttering  such 
words  as  "jAiiosophical,"  "propugnation,"  **proselytism," 
"  pyrotechnist,"  and— 

"PINIS." 
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